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12  To  a  Friend. 

A  Icfanied  gendeman  of  those  days  was  no  Sir  Oracle,  that  VouU  a 
*'  wilful  stillness ''  affect, 

"  And  with  his  gown  his  gravity  maintain." 

The  morality  of  the  time  was  so  ordered  as  that  a  man  might  be 
thought  good  for  something,  although  he  had  his  teeth ;  nor  was  it  laid 
down  that  to  be  sound  of  limb  was  good  evidence  of  infirmity  of  mind. 
And  thus  it  was,  that  the  barrister  of  that  golden  age  was  enabled  to 
pass  through  the  disastrous  chances  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  of  the 
Christmas  festival  with  applause ;  nor  was  it  a  punishable  o&nce 

'**  That  he  eould  play,  and  daunce,  and  vault,  and  spring. 
And  all  that  else  pertains  to  revelling/' 

But  these  virtuous  days  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  glory, 
and  the  pride,  and  the  honour  of  tlie  Temple  have  fled — 

"  Oh !  all  is  gone ;  and  all  that  goodly  glee 
Which  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits. 
Is  laid  a-bed." 

And  the  wisdom  of  modern  days  puts  its  ban  upon  such  unprofitable 
doings.  A  man  must  be  of  a  serious  turn,  according  to  law,  now-a- 
days,  or  he  may  expect  the  peace-officers  after  him.  You  talk  of  su- 
perstition, and  point  to  the  ritual  of  Popery.  "  You  would  bate  me  of 
half  my  merriment  out  of  spite  to  the  scarlet  lady,*'  says  Selden,  (and 
we  cite  the  learned  authority  with  deep  professional  reverence). 
''  There  never  was  a  merry  world  since  the  fairies  lefl  dancing,  and  the 
parson  left  conjuring."  We  go  not  the  whole  extent  of  this  opinion ; 
but  we  own  we  would  consent  to  undertake  a  reasonable  penance  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister — we  would  not  grumble  at  a  practicable  fair 
length  of  pilgrimage — ^nay,  we  would  even  tender  our  respects  to  a  fair 
wooden  representative  of  a  grim  Saint,  if  by  such  concessions  we 
could  bring  back  tlie  days  and  nights  of  Old  Christmas-time  at  the 
Temple. 

A  FEW  Tbmplars. 


TO   A    FRIEND. 


Hknrt,  my  friend !  thou  gatest  on  mine  eye. 

And  steaf'st  thy  lingering  glance  athwart  my  brow. 
As  though  thy  kindly  heart  would  question — ^why 

Those  once  so  bright,  appear  so  joyless  now? — 
Look  on  the  West !    The  sinking  sun's  last  beam 

Sheds  on  thy  cheek  a  love-like  brilliancy — 
The  sun  is  set ;  and  now  thy  features  seem 

More  dark  than  ere  his  rays  illumined  thee. 
Thus  in  Love's  light  my  fond  heart  shone  awhile. 

Too  warm  for  woe,  too  radiant  for  regret  5 
Then  beam'd  my  glance,  then  flash'd  the  thoughtless  smile. 

But  now  they  shine  no  more — my  smi  is  set ! 
Yet  still,  thank  Heaven!  there  rests  dear  Friendship's  light. 
Its  day  is  not  so  rich,  but  O!  it  knows  no  night !  C.  L. 


(13)    - 

THE    TRAVELLING    PROPENSITIES   AND    OPINIONS    OP 
JOHN    BULL. 

The  English  are  allowed  to  be  more  given  to  occasional  migration 
than  any  other  people ;  strength  of  purse,  and  a  national  morbidness  of 
temper  that  requires  the  dissipation  of  foreign  scenes  and  society*  have 
been  assigned  as  causes  :  to  whatever  extent  they  may  be  so,  they  are 
certainly  not  the  only  Okies.  Islanders  as  we  are,  the  ideal  limits  that 
confine  us  to  our  home  are  more  strcungly  marked — ^it  is  the  ocean  that 
i^olls  between  us  and  other  countries  J  and  that  unaccountable  impulse 
to  si&lf-liberation,  "wEich  we  feel  locally  as  well  as  morally,  swells  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  barrier  that  obstructs  it.  The  Alps 
are  a  noble  boundary  in  imagination,  but  geographers,  that  unroman- 
tic  sect,  destroy  it ! — there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  on  Mount  St.  Ber- 
nard, astride  of  which  one  may  have  his  right  foot  in  Italy  and  his  left 
in  France — a  feat  of  no  small  subh'mity  to  modern  tourists.  This  fa- 
cility of  communication  lessens  the  dignity  of  both  coimtries ;  the  very 
essence  of  grandeur  is  in  the  idea  of  isolation,  and  we  feel  it  in  the 
boast  of  the  poet — 

"  I  stood  and  stand  alone,  rememberM  or  forgot/' 
There  is  no  association  connected  with  our  country,  so  endearing  and 
ennobling  as  our  ''  ocean-wall."  <^e  are  conscious  of  being  surrounded, 
like  the  earth  itself,  with  an  unfathomtfble  elemmt ;  and  we  pass  it  with 
feelings  akin  to  those  which  we  might  experience  in  VQyaging  (o  aji-, 
other  planet,  vft  is  otherw^  With  me  Continental  nations  of  Europe: 
their  journeys  from  metropolis  to  metropolis  resemble  our  trips  from 
London  to  York,  or  to  Manchester — they  see  strange  ^ces  and  strange 
people,  but  it  is  the  plain  road-way  all  along.  Besides,  their  vicinity 
and  intermixture  with  each  other  completely  check  those  romantic  an- 
ticipations, with  which  we  look  beyond  sea.  Europe  is  common  life  to 
them,  while  to  us  it  is  a  drama,  and  a  dream  —  a  paradise  to  be  ex- 
pired and  enjoyed. 
-7  ^ith  such  current  sentiments  amongst  us,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
/  should  have  been  over-run  with  tours  and  visits,  barren  journals,  and 
/diaserjtfttive  quartos  on  leagues  and  posting.  The  proper  period  or  fit- 
'iing  disposition  for  travel  is  difficult  to  fix  on  or  attain; — we  should 
bjcj^Qimg  to  possess  in  its  freshness  the  spring  of  sympadiy  and  asso- 
ciation ;  and  without  the  knowledge  which  it  demands  years  to  acquire, 
t&e' objects  most  pregnant  with  interest  will  be  but  a  dead  lettaer. 
Sjuh  dbings  must  be  left  to  chance : — a  good  stock  of  animal  spirits  is, 
after  all,  the  best  compagnon  de  vot/age  ;  it  enables  one  to  qiiaff  the  de- 
Udoos  draught  of  novdty,  unmixed  with  that  feeling  of  desolation 
that  comes  upon  us,  amid  foreign  scenes  and  unaccustomed  sounds. 
It  is  doubly  necessary  to  the  ignorant  linguist,  for  vivacity  is  a  language 
eunent  every  where ;  it  is  always  understood,  and. is  by  fiir  a  betted  in- 
terpreter than  Blagdon,  or  any  other  Manuel  de  Voyageur,  rTesty  and 
Sensitive  have  put  nothing  on  record  half  so  miserable  as  one  of  our 
Smellftmgus's  stuck  in  the  corner  of  a  Diligence,  abandoned  to  his  own 
spleen  and  suUenness.  These  woeful  personages  must  exceedingly  per- 
plex the  curious  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  they  journey,  to  dis- 
cover what  the  deuqe  can  bring  such  living  corpses  among  then^.-^B^Ot ' 
there  are  some  of  these  we  should  not  insult — the  diseased  and  the 
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iMTokea,  many  perhaps  ui  apiril  Bikd  in  heart,  that  seek  m  more  genial 
climes  to  recruit  their  health  and  life.  The  numerous  tombs  with 
English  inscriptions,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Pere  La  Chaise^i  and  in  ^he 
burying-grounds  throughout  the  South  of  France,  attest  the  iinal  re- 
pose of  many  a  valetudinarian.  There  are,  however,  more  substantial 
and  less  sentimental  monuments  of  our  love  of  travel  led  throughout 
Europe.  Chateaubriand,  the  epic  itinerarian,  found  very  comfortable 
traces  of  them  in  Peloponnesus.  "  There  is  at  Misitra,*'  says  he,  "  a 
Greek  house  of  entertainment  called  the  Auberge  Anglaise,  where  they 
eat  roast-beef  and  drink  Port-wine.  Travellers  are,  in  this  respect, 
under  great  obligations  to  the  English ;  it  is  they  who  have  established 
good  inns  throughout  all  Europe — ^in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Spain — at  Constantinople,  and  at  Athens,  and  here,  even  to  the  very 
frates  of  Sparta,  in  despite  of  Lycurgus^f.  How  would  the  Pythian 
prophetess  have  astonished  the  old  worthies  of  Greece,  if  she  had 
foretold  them  the  establishment  of  English  chop-houses  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemon ! 

It  is  easier  to  create  a  demand  for  roast-beef  than  to  write  books — 
our  success  has  consequently  been  more  complete  in  the  former  attempt. 
We  have  no  such  traveller  as  Humboldt ;  yet  some  people  compare  him 
%filh  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  as  a  brother  correspondent  obsmres  somewhere, 
traveled  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  proving  Richard  the  Third  not 
«o  great  a  villain,  after  all,  as  Shakspeare  and  the  pit  would  have  him. 
As  an  individual,  I  must  record  myself  to  have  learned  from  that  gen- 
ileman's  first  volume  an  abundance  of  information  extremely  difficidt 
(to  reconcile.  I  fi>und  the  Russians  to  be  the  most  amiable  people  in 
Cbe  world,  and  the  greatest  rogues ;  and  throughout  tlie  course  of  the 
volume,  as  of  Dr.  Clarke's  journey,  they  rise  and  fall  in  the  scale  of 
Iraman  eRcelleBce  so  abrupthr,  that  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  un- 
fhvouzBUe  chavacler  of  the  Russians  to  the  ruggedness  of  their  roads, 
AtLt  jolud  the  traveller  out  of  good  humour,  while  the  Cossacks  seem 
indebted  for  the  praise  of  honesty  and  civilization  to  the  smooth  plaiiii 
over  which  his  carriage  glide4.:  I  am  no  traveller,  nor  beholder  of 
aights ;  yet,  like  all^be  world,  took  a  trip  to  the  Continent  some  years 
aiBoe,  and  must  say,  that  what  most  astonished  me  were  the  volumes 
of  our  totoists.  The  descriptions  of  columns,  arcs,  fieifades,  and  eo- 
lonaaAes,  aire  all  very  corvect ;  the  pictures  of  private  society  abroad, 
iMMsh  as  Lady  Morgan's  *^  France,"  may  be  very  correct  for  anght  I 
Jcnow— 4hey  are,  at  any  rate,  very  entertaining ;  but  the  aecoonts  we 
Jiave  Ima  fiivonred  with  concerning  the  strange  manners  of  the  people 
-— 4he  pn^foand  analyses  of  national  character  gathered  from  the  alleys 
of  Ban8^*-4lie  levity  of  the  women — ^the  politeness  of  the  •men^-^til^ 
jpheapness  of  amnsements — the  prolosion  of  the  English,  &c.  frc.  nine 
assertBons  in  ten,  appear  to  me  the  exact  converse  of  the  truth. 

To  OMmnmce  wiu  what  I  have  last  enunierated'-*-profiision,  what- 
onrer.it.  may  have  been,  has  ceased  to  be  the  characteristic  of  English 

*  There  are  flomclameatable  traits  of  astional  envy  displayed  in  ^b  beaotjl^ 
cemetery  of  Mont  Louis.  Some  inscriptions  over  the  bodies  of  English  Haye.beeii 
partially  iii3ure4  and  defaced  :  that  over  Major  Randolph,  if  we  recollect  arfght, 
is -one.  f-  fcineraifv,  twa.  i. 
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Unng  ta  Fnice.  Tbfroonliary,  iiidetd«  is  the  _ 
Fnuaee  is  crowded  from  one  end  to  tke  odier  with  Englisireoonoiiuste) 
sad  the  custom  they  have  now  leaned,  of  bargaining  for  every  thmg 
before-hand,  even  with  the  guides  and  porters  that  reply  with  a  "  Ce 
fue  voMs  ffovkzy  Motaimr" — "  What  you  please** — gives  an  appearanoe 
of^paminiony  and  saspicion  rather  than  that  of  carelessness  and  |u»di« 
nlity.  The  French  tradesmen  find  it  no  longer  easy  to  put  tha 
Eagtish  oMler  contribution ;  and  even  when  they  did,  they  had  a  aei^ 
good  excuse.  There  is  twice  as  much  extortion  on  the  Engikh  side  of 
the  channel,  without  an  atom  of  the  civility  that  might  i«uder  it  pokn^ 
able.  Let  our  countrymen  then  not  lay  in  a  double  stock  of  susmeioa^ 
when  they  purpose  visiting  the  Continent — thev  will  no  where  find  more 
rogues  than  they  have  left  at  home.  There  is  not,  in  any  country  in 
Europe,  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  petty  larceny  that  is  committed  in 
London  alone.  I  never  heard  of  an  EngUshman  who  lost  even  a  pocket* 
handkerchief  in  the  stwsets  of  Paris. 

Another  of  the  generally  received  and  erroneous  opinions  entertained 
here,  is  the  cheapness  of  amusements  in  Paris ;  of  which  but  one  word. 
The  price  of  admittance  to  theatres  is  of  no  consideration  but  to 
thorough  play-goers,  that  is,  to  the  occupiers  of  the  pit.  Now  in 
Paris,  although  the  parterre  or  pit  be  cheaper,,  yet  it  is  farther  removed 
firom  the  stage  than  ouis — it  is  the  cheapest  and  least  respected  part  of 
the  house,  answering  to  our  upper  galleries«*-ai  <  short,  it  is  not  where 
our  critics  would  choose  to  sit. 

Next  of  all,  the  French  do  not  seem  to  me  a  jot  more  polite  than 
other  people,  and  this  is  a  quality  on  all  hands  allowed  them.  The 
guides  and  others  that  one  will  have  to  pay,  are  undeniably  extremely 
dvil ;  but  not  in  our  barbarous  metropolis  do  we  ever  meet  with  the  in- 
tentional rudeness  and  ^msfscrte  experienced  at  every  turn  in  the 
French  capital*  The  only  diffinrenee  between  the  nations  in  this  pmnt 
is,  that  where  we  bow,  they  take  off  their  hats,  and  where  we  anxiously 
seek  tidings  and  news  of  the  health,  happiness  of  friends,  &c.  they 
find  time  to  pay  a  compliment.  The  politeness  of  society  is  another 
thing — at  present,  I  only  busy  myself  with  the  erroneous  prejudices, 
both  in  our  favour  and  the  contrary,  with  which  we  regard  the  nations 
of  the  Continent;  and  of  the  actual  state  of  their. society  among  them- 
sdves,  the  generality  of  as  neither  know  nor  care  any  .thina.  ~~-' 
^  The  levity  of  French  women  is  a  necessary  part  of  John  Bull's  creed, 
and  the  part  in  which  he  is  most  completely  mistaken.  That  the  preju- 
dice originated  in  truth  is  likely ;  but  if  the  French  had  a  Due  de  Kiche- 
Heu,  we  have  had  Lord  Bochester.  Their  own  writers  allow  that  the 
Revotiitioa  has  destroyed  the  French  gallantry,  and  gallantry  may  be 
hese  ajjiea  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  There,  are  no  women 
moressodest  and  well-behaved  thanthe  Parisiaas^daeoysstaf  females 
in  Lmidon  are  fully  as  busy  and  impudent.  And  thefemale  peasants 
^  of  the  country  parts  of  France  are  much  more  reserved  than  any  of 
the  pretty  villagers  of  Great  Britain. 

Anodier  of  our  horrors  is  a  Frendi  Sunday ;  nevertheless,  I  under- 
stand that,  at  present,  we  havefbll  as  much  shop-keeping  and  sale  here 
upon  diat  day.    The  theatres  being  open  on  the  sab^th  is  the  custom 
^     tluit  most  shocks  its,  and  no  wonder — a  London  theatre  is,  indeed,  a 
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place  of  profiine  amusement.  But  the  aspect  of  the  Parisian  houses 
is  totally  different — there  is  no  dress,  no  show«  no  indecorum  in  the 
boxes.  The  men  are  silent,  and  the  women  muffled — all  attentive, 
sober,  and  at  home,  as  if  they  listened  to  a  tea-table  conversation  in 
our  holy  city.  John  Knox  himself  could  never  persuade  me  that  a 
French  theatre  was  die  habitation  of  Satan  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 
those  sentiments  and  passages  which  they  mark  with  applause,  there 
never  was  a  people  in  whom  the  feelings  of  patriotism  and  moral  princi-- 
pie  were  stronger.  If  their  enemies  deny  the  assertion,  it  only  proves 
them  to  be  honester  people  at  the  theatre  than  any  where  else,  which 
surely  is  not  a  proof  of  its  being  a  bad  school.  Y. 


ROME. 

Two  or  three  piciuret  neglected  and  faded. 

By  two  or  three  thousand  of  rubbish  o'ershaded. 

Two  or  three  ruins  majestic,  sublime. 

Amidst  heaps  of  old  walls  that  consume  all  your  time. 

Two  or  three  marbles  above  all  our  praises. 

Two  or  three  thousand  of  old  noseless  faces 

N^w  furbish'd,  new  christenM,  and  placed  upon  shelves. 

Like  nothing  on  earth,  that  I  know,  but  themselves. 

A  host  of  insoriptious  which  no  one  can  read. 

With  the  host  of  unfruitful  disputes  which  they  breed. 

Two  or  three  prosing  and  dull  Ciceronies, 

Two  or  three  cousins  and  brothers  of  Sony's. 

Some  hundreds  of  churches,  with  many  a  shrine, 

Smoke,  marble,  and  gilding,  d^^np,  dirty,  and  line. 

Some  thousands  of  monks,  of  all  orders  and  rules, 

A  jumble  of  hypocrites,  idlers,  and  fools : 

And  as  many  more  nricsts,  with  an  air  quite  at  home. 

Fat,  rosy,  and  rouoa,  the  true  Sovereigus  of  Rome. 

Some  forty  old  Cardioals  prank *d  out  iu  scarlet. 

With  the  Pope  at  their  head — that  symbolical  harlot. 

A  score  of  lay  princes  quite  unknown  to  fame. 

With  nought  princely  about  them,  or  great,  but  their  name. 

Some  nondescript  prelates  ycle]>ed  Monsignori, 

Pert,  flippant,  and  vain,  with  their  dulness  who  bore  ye ; 

With  lots  of  fine  ladies,  who,  as  I  'm  a  sinner, 

Would  much  rather  give  you  a  bed  than  a  dinner. 

And  two  or  three  houses  that,  open'd  at  nights. 

Without  carpets,  refreshments,  or  fires,  or  Fights, 

Group  two  or  three  dames,  with  their  cavalier  cronies. 

And  compose  their  delectable  converzationes. 

With  two  or  three  hundred  of  tradesmen  lo  cheat  you. 

And  two  or  three  thousand  of  begKSrs  to  eat  you. 

Some  scores  of  apartmenu,  dull,  dirty,  and  dear ; 

That  pay  in  a  month,  all  they  cost  in  the  year. 

Restaurateurs  skilful  in  nothing  but  carving. 

Who  give  you  your  choice  between  poison  and  star>'iiig. 

Two  or  three  pleurisies  easy  to  purchase 

In  damp  vaults,  damp  houses,  dainp  linen,  dam]i  churches  ; 

And  two  or  three  agues  you  '11  catch  in  the  spring. 

Which  two  or  three  doctors  and  grave  diggers  bring. 

Would  drive  one  to  madness  beyond  all  resources, 

If  it  were  not  for  two  or  three  pair  of  post-horses.  M. 


(  17  ) 

ON    THE    STATE    AND    IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    FINE    ARTS 
IN    ENGLAND. 

If  we  admit  that  a  successful  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  not  only 
demonstrates,  but  promotes,  the  refinement  of  a  nation,  it  cannot  but 
awaken  considerable  regret,  that,  remote  as  we  are  from  perfection, 
we  should  not  have  even  made  any  evident  progress  towards  it  in 
those  latter  years,  which  have  afforded  such  facOities  for  the  study 
of  Art. 

It  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  objected,  that  the  nation  at  large 
is  not  much  interested  in  the  success  or  reputation  of  artists ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  aids  from  Parliament,  and  the  distinguished 
encouragement  by  individuals,  but  little  has  been  produced  in  the 
higher  walks  of  Art  of  which  we  can  be  justly  proud.  Yet  many  of 
our  artists  have  travelled,  have  visited  the  reliques  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  been  the  welcomed  and  privileged  visitors  of  the  richest  galleries. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  most  favourable  moments  ever 
possessed  by  England  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  matters  of 
taste  are  elapsing  without  being  profited  by ;  and  that,  when  the 
present  race  of  Continental  travellers  (who  see  what  painting  has  been, 
what  architecture  and  sculpture  are  in  the  actual  hour,)  shall  have 
passed  away,  we  shall  sink  into  a  Gothic  oblivion  of  the  nobler  models, 
and  shall  be  thrown  upon  and  dependent  on  the  untalented  efforts  of  the 
English  school.  In  no  country  has  Nature  given  the  mind  more  of  the 
creative  faculty;  and  manual  aptitude  is  every  where,  and  in  every  occu- 
pation, evinced ;  but  either  the  course  of  instruction  is  faulty,  or  true 
§  cuius  is  repressed,  or  the  nationally-charged  arrogance  of  self-opinion 
irccts  the  labours  of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor,  and  even  too  oilen 
of  the  painter ;  and  so  communicative  are  their  ill-judged  decisions, 
that  I  heard  an  Englishman,  while  looking  at  the  Thesean  Temple  at 
Athens,  say,  "  that  he  much  wondered  that  some  of  those  buildings 
had  not  spires  :**  similarly  tasteless  ideas  are  the  general  ones  of  the 
country.  I  had  been  at  this  period  absent  for  many  years  from  Eng- 
land, and  on  my  way  to  it,  was  delayed  for  some  time  at  Rome.  I  met 
there  several  English  young  men  of  great  promise,  actively  employed 
in  copying  from  the  Italian  school,  and  exacting,  by  the  excellence  of 
their  specimens,  the  praises  of  the  most  qualified  judges.  As  the  Con- 
tinent had  been  accessible  for  nearly  seven  years,  I  expected  to  see, 
in  some  of  the  fine  arts  in  England,  an  evident  and  decided  purity  of 
design,  and  ability  in  execution.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  the  one  or 
the  other ;  and  taking  the  three  last  performances  in  the  sister  arts  as 
examples,  I  believe  that  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  my 
assertion. 

The  most  public  performance,  and  cheapest  to  see,  (for  they  still  de- 
mand entrance-money  at  St.  Paul's)  and  first  in  dignity,  is  the  line  of 
jiew  bundings  intended  to  ornament  the  City,  and  calculated,  as  the 
Laureat  thinks,,  to  throw  Athens  into  the  shade.  To  the  architectural 
student  the  entire  range  may  form  an  admirable  study  and  spot  of 
reference,  for  it  contains  every  style,  from  the  Athenian  to  the  London 
— a  tissue  of  incongruity,  non-descript  and  nonsensical ;  and  the  only 
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pile  that  can  atone  in  some  degree  for  the  .mass  of  unharmoniousnesSy 
is»  from  situation^  less  in  a  thoroughfare  than  the  rest  of  the  deformed 
quantity. 

But  the  general  opinion  has  been  strongly  expressed,  and  we  must 
hope  that,  when  renewed,  it  may  be  in  better  taste ;  for  it  happily  is  of 
so  perishable  a  construction,  that  in  some  few  years 

The  United  Service  Club-house,  the  Fire-office, 
St.  Peter's  Chapel,  the  whole  street  itself, 
(All  its  iahabitanu,  we  hope,  being  gone) 
Shall  fall — a  tasteless  fabric  of  bad  Duilding, 
Nor  leave  a  house  behind. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  the  journals  accounts  of  the  sums 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  sculptured  commemoration  of  the  illustri- 
ous men  that  have  bled  for  their  country,  and  I  have  pointed  out  these 
accounts  to  the  foreigners  whom  I  have  met,  with  pride  at  such  a  judi- 
cious and  grateful  application  of  the  public  funds.  I  have  sometimes 
added,  '*  Here  is,  indeed,  what  may  be  called  patronage ;  here  is  the 
true  field  for  sculpture.  The  sentiment  thrown  around  the  sepul- 
chral monument  must  give  it  a  superiority  over  your  Hebes,  your 
Bacchus,  and  your  Faun ;  for  there  is  something  in  tlie  subject  to  in- 
spire— to  call  forth  the  magnificence  of  design."  With  all  the  predis- 
position to  be  charmed,  I  entered  St.  Paul's.  The  interior  of  this  su- 
perb church  was  in  a  state  of  complete  neglect ;  but  it  was  not  until  I 
commenced  the  perusal  of  the  monuments  that  I  saw  the  policy  of  the 
dirt.  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
the  request  of  the  sculptors ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  for  modesty  is 
the  promise  of  amendment.  I  will  not  make  remarks  on  masses  of 
marble  that  are  not  of  recent  erection ;  but  there  is  a  wretched  na- 
tional penury  in  the  spirit  that  clusters  the  names  of  two  or  three  gallant 
officers  on  the  same  beggarly-looking  slab  of  marble.  If  these  things 
are  proposed  as  encouragement  for  the  living,  the  Legislature  must 
think  that  human  exertion  is  easily  bribed.  In  the  latest  monument 
that,  by  a  more  liberal  grant,  has  been  produced  on  a  more  elaborate 
scale,  we  wiU  notice  the  design  as  it  is,  and  the  incongruity  visible  in 
it,  as  in  every  other  group  where  allegory  is  attempted.  Sir  Thomas 
Picton  was  acknowledgedly  one  of  ^e  first  generals  of  the  British 
army.  After  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  subordinate  services  ren- 
dered to  the  country,  he  fell  in  the  most  distinguished  battle  of  modern 
times ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  monument  exhibits — ^not  the  form  of 
a  General  of  division,  nor  a  full  length  of  an  expiring  hero,  but — a 
bust ; — and  so  placed,  that  it  requires  an  opera-glass  to  observe  it  well. 
Now,  as  General  Picton's  figure,  in  the  artist's  opinion,  would  not  do 
for  sculpture,  he  has  given  us  three  that  he  thinks  may  answer  better. 
A  Victory,  or  an  England,  (I  forget  which)  with  a  Grecian  face,  hand- 
ing a  wreath  for  Picton's  brow  to  a  Roman  Legionary  (who  cannot 
reach  to  Picton's  bust),  and  who  is  to  represent  to  the  spectator  the  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  Valour.  Now,  we  think  that  a  British  soldier  ia 
as  emblematical  of  valour  as  any  Roman  can  be.  And  knowing  that 
there  was  not  a  single  Italian  corps  in  the  army  at  Waterloo,  any  sol- 
dier of  the  5th  or  88th  regiments,  who  used  to  lead  in  Picton's  storm* 
ing-parties,  on  visiting  this  monumenti  will  puzzle  his  memory  to  think 
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to  what  fegimeiil  of  the  dhrisibii  thk  fellow  belonged.  Next,  to  keep 
all  female  visitiwt  at  a  diBtance,  stands  a  naked  youth  (gracefully  sculp** 
turedy  I  allow),  who  represents  Genius.  The  naked  truth  every  one 
hears  of,  thou^  it  is  rarely  exhibited ;  but  this  genius  might  have  had 
elotheaoBvfor  in  the  cold  cavity  of  St.  Paul's  the  boy  looks  as  if  freesing. 
Is  there  not  generally  a  committee  appointed  to  decide  on  the  designs, 
and  if  nothing  mon  in  character  was  submitted  to  them,  did  it  not  be- 
come their  duty,  with  only  the  wish  to  honour  the  memory  of  Picton, 
a  regard  for  sculpture,  and  a  disregard  as  to  the  country  of  the  artist, 
to  have  procured  a  design,  such  at  least  as  would  have  led  the  apecta- 
tor  into  the  secret — ^that  a  soldier  of  the  19th  century  was  thus  ho* 
noured  by  the  gratitude  of  his  country  ?  A  free  trade  is  as  judibious 
in  the  Fine  Arts  as  in  those  which  are  necessary  to  existence.*  > 

The  object  of  the  public  is  to  have  fine  structures  and  monuments. 
There  is,  in  fiust,  scarcely  a  composition  in  St.  Paul's  that  would  not 
be  in  Italy  broken  up  to  make  cement ;  and  yet  every  one  knows  that 
these  things  might  have  been  procured,  of  elegant  conception  and  high 
finish,  at  an  inferior  expense.  If  one  of  these  moninnents  could  shew 
itself,  in  its  Italian  quarry,  in  its  new  British  shape,  ^'  'twould  make  the 
stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny,"  ere  they  would  submit  to  em- 
barkation fi>r  England. 

Another  monument  lately  erected,  standing  near  the  door  of  en- 
trance, is  actually  better,  though  the  artist  might  have  made  the 
figures  in  relief  more  effective  and  gracefuL  The  principal  figure  is  of 
General  Hay,  who  is  dressed  in  uniform,  and  the  effect  of  the  costume 
is  not  ungraceful  as  might  be  supposed.  In  these  things  we  have  been 
too  much  slaves  to  old  ideas.  If  a  man  of  the  present  day  looks  digni- 
fied in  existence  and  becoming  in  modem  costume,  does  he  not  give 
the  idea  of  more  active  and  manly  power  than  the  philosopher  in  his 
cumbrous  robe  ?  and,  ephemeral  as  the  fashion  is,  should  he  not  be 
represented  as  he  lived?  How  comes  it  that  the  painter  alone  has 
stepped  over  this  narrowness  of  taste  ?  Our  nobles  stand  in  the  firame 
in  ^eir  official  dresses,  or  in  the  common  costume,  our  military  aa 
British  military ;  allegory  is  not  crowded  into  the  painting  containing 
the  modem  portrait.  And  what  artist  would  pencil  but  the  bust,  sur- 
rounded by  the  personified  attributes  of  the  mind  ? 

Now  we  may  inquire  what  is  the  course  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
eliciting  a  better  taste  for  the  arts,  and  in  the  artists  themselves.  First, 
as  to  the  obligation  entailed  on  the  Country,  to  disgrace  the  appearance 
of  ito  religious  edifices,  in  particular,  by  the  exclusive  patronage  of 
native  art.  The  profession  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  of  optional  adoption, 
because  the  student,  before  he  can  feel  necessity,  must  incur  expenditure^ 
and  pass  much  time  without  emolument.    If  a  young  man  without  the 

*  I  do  not  deny  tbe  skill  of  the  sculptor  in  what  he  has  done  (the  lion  not  heing 
senlptnred),  bnt  1  assert  that  a  parliamentary  grant  is  not  to  be  given  for  copies  or 
ideas  of  antique  figures,  when  the  country  wanted  the  Aill  representation  of  a  cob- 
temporary  personage.  Bad  as  the  compontion  and  workmanship  of  many  other 
monnments  are,  still,  where  the  principal  figure  of  the  subject  is  presented  in  the 
princip«l  reprcneatatioo,  we  experience  some  feeling  of  satbfaction. 

c2 
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iMitural  requiBites.  for  success,  voluntarily  enters,  on  the  career  of  an 
ftrtist,  the  country  is  certainly  not  called  on  to  indemnify  him  for  kia 
miscalculation  of  his  powers.  But,  firom  the  system  pursued  by  the 
public  guardians  and  fosterers  of  art,  a  few  leaders  in  the  particular 
brandies  have  an  exclusive  certainty  of  employment,  and  allow,  in  the 
indolence  even  of  genius,  much  of  their  powers  to  remain  dormant* 
If  invitations  for  designs  for  the  next  required  monumental  group 
were  extended  to  all  Europe,  we  should  either  produce  amongst  our- 
selves something  of  perfect  beauty,  or  we  should  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing such  sculpture  as  might  originate  a  new  school  in  England* 
Something  of  this  kind  should  be  done,  to  save  us  from  the  laughter  of 
the  Continent.  Our  painters,  whose  art  is  more  difficult,  have  com- 
pletely outstripped  the  architect  and  sculptor.  They  introduce  with  a 
superior  effect  the  modem  female  face,  and  on  the  neck  of  a  goddess 
or  a  Virtue  it  is  appropriately  placed.  But  if  they  acted  like  our 
sculptors,  we  nught  expect  to  see  the  combatants  in  the  Peninsular 
battles  in  Roman  or  Greek  caparison,  as  well  as  a  British  King.* 

Speaking  of  battles  brings  me  to  the  third  illustration  of  my  pre- 
mises. The  Directors  of  the  National  Academy  have  given  a  sum  of 
public  numey  for  the  most  rhapsodical  picture  that  ever  adorned  the 
walls  of  an  exhibition-room.  The  picture  is  entitled  *<  The  Triumph 
of  England."  Of  course,  allegory  is  largely  employed; — ^not  classical 
allegory,  but  the  wildest  fantastical  expression  is  given  to  dreams,  which 
could  have  sprung  alone  from  the  oppression  of  the  incubus.  The 
composer  of  this  picture  is,  by  declaration,  and  all  previous  study,  an 
animal-painter,  and  unsurpassed  as  such ;  but  in  Uiis  instance,  when 
%he  noblest  embodying  of  idea  was  requisite  to  give  a  conception  of 
the  proudest  era  of  the  British  monarchy,  the  competition  shoidd  have 
been  thrown  open  to  the  world.  We  wanted  to  illustrate  a  crowd  of 
splendid  achievements,  and  should  not  have  been  restrained  in  the  gra- 
tification of  that  wish  by  the  narrow  and  quite  unnecessary  care  of  at- 
tending to  the  interests  of  a  well-established  artist.  The  British  School 
of  Painting  (in  a  rapid  state  of  advancement)  owes  its  best  success  to 
private  patronage ;  but  the  hitherto  existing  ordinances  and  rules  of  its 
academic  direction  have  not  much  benefited  it.  ^  Let  the  Directors  of 
the  Academy  reject  all  designs  that  possess  incongruities.  Let  us  no 
longer  see  buildings  disfigured  by  unprecedented  orders  ;  nor  a  Grreek 
structure  surmounted  by  a  spire ;  nor  a  female  with  Greek  features 
introduced  in  the  same  group  with  a  male  figure  of  Roman  lineament : 
when  those  feults  are  avoided,  architecture  and  sculpture  may  derive 
improvement  from  national  encouragement,  and  paiiiting  be  prevented 
from  degenerating  into  wild  imagination.  But,  to  succeed,  the  compe- 
tition must  be  thrown  open  to  all  England ;  and  occasionally,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  all  Europe.  The  talent  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish artist  should  alone  procure  him  the  monopoly  in  the  market.  When 
England  produces  the  best  artists,  it  will  be  against  our  interest  any 
longer  to  encourage  those  of  the  Continent     In  the  most  justly  che- 

•  Sec  the  de8ij|n  for  a  monuiucnt  to  the  memory  of  George  HI.  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.  page  126. 
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rished  branch  of  painting — ^the  portrait,  who  thinks  of  employing  an 
Italian  ? 

Finally,  as  the  most  abundant  exercise  of  sculpture  is  in  the  field  of 
monumental  commemoration,  we  ought,  in  common  fairness,  to  consider 
what  might  be  the  fleeting  and  self-inspiring  reflections  of  some  of  those 
men  who  are  the  sculptor's  subjects,  if  they  were  alive.  Would  not 
Picton  tfiink  his  memory  neglected,  if  he  saw  it  only  perpetuated  by  a 
fafutf  Did  Crauford  leaid  in  at  Rodrigo's  breach,  and  M*Kinnon  over 
its  miney  and  think  only  to  be  clustered  in  the  same  wretched  me- 
dallion or  tablet?  Did  Le  Marchant  charge  for  immortality,  to  be 
handed  to  posterity^  in  profile  ?  If  we  do  not  correct  these  matters, 
let  us  renounce  our  pretensions  to  a  share  in  the  encouragement 
of  jodictous  art,  and  remain  a  commercial  people.  But  if  we  would 
still  make  the  attempt  to  unite  taste  to  the  other  parts  of  the  national 
character,  let  the  field  of  Art  be  as  the  Olympic,  open  to  all  corner^ 
Propose  -the  prise  lor  excellence  to  dl  the  (Continent,  and  Engv 
land  may  become  the  field  of  all  competition,  the  arena  of  European 
talent,  the  emporium  of  the  ^e  arts ;  and  it  may  before  long  be  hct^t 
to  boast  her  Miio«  Why  not  act,  in  respect  of  the  fine  arts,  as  wi 
vv^idd  in  the  sciences  ?  If  we  require  the  sohition  of  a  problem  in  as*- 
tronomy  or  mechanics,  do  we  not  propose  the  prize  of  discov^y  and 
ducidation  to  all  the  talented  of  every  country  ?  Did  we  limit  the  pro» 
posal  of  reward  for  the  chronometer  to  the  native  of  England?  If  we 
thougtit  the  naval  architecture  of  another  state  superior  to  that  of  our 
own,  whether  ought  we  to  adopt  the  foreigner's,  or  lavish  our  patronage 
on  the  less  skilfhl  native  constructor's  ?  Had  the  principles  whtdi  at 
present  direct  us  in  the  mode  of  encotiraging  the  Fine  Arts  always  swayed 
public  opinion,  England  could  not  have  been  the  favoured  country  of 
Holbein,  Vandyke,  and  Kneller ;  nor  should  we  have  had  a  Reyndds^ 
or  a  Lawrence,  and  portrait-painting  would  have  been  as  imperfect  as 
some  other  departments  of  the  art.  W.  W.  W. 


son  NET, 

Written  on  visiting  the  spot  where  tM  earlier  years  of  the  Writer  were  passed. 

Lo  van  haunt  of  guiltleM  hearts  aod  gokkn  houit  \ 

Hooie  cf  my  youlh,  atid  theme  of  youthful  song! 
How  joyous  in  thy  now  neglected  bowers. 

My  thoughtless  boyhood  chased  its  days  along! 
Yes,  I  niay  roam,  a  pilgrim  in  the  throng —  * 

May  many  a  sweet  rose  in  the  desert  find — 
But  ne'er  shall  twine  a  wreath,  those  scenes  among, 

Home  of  my  youth !  like  that  I  left  behind. 
Thy  warbling  brooks,  that'kush  lihe  cradled  wind, 

Breathe  the  deep  dir^  of  hopes  and  pleasures  fled  ^ 
And, 'mid  thy  haunted  loneliness,  the  mind 

May  people  vacancy,  and  list  the  dead  : 
The  lignt  of  days  long  feded  into  dreams*' 
The  rambow  of  the  past— still  round  thee  glows  and  gleams. 
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£v*ii  now  where  Alpine  ■oUtiidct  ascend, 

I  Bit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend.        Goldsmith. 

Ws  ftrrived  at  Orbe,  fr«nn  Dijon,  by  way  of  Salins  and  Pontarlier^-^ 
a  road  full  of  beauty,  and  a  worthy  introduction  to  this  lovely  Pay»  de 
Vaud.  A  few  leagues  from  Dijon,  about  Auxonne,  as  we  drove  along 
the  plains  near  the  Saone,  we  first  saw  the  bold  bine  oudines  of  tbe 
Jura;  and  at  Salins  we  entered  into  one  of  its  deep  valleys,  with  aU  the 
tncturesque  accompaniments  of  fir  forests  and  impending  mountains. 
We  had  now  fiiirly  turned  our  badss  on  the  tame  mediocrity  of  French 
landscape,  and  though  the  post-bode  told  us  we  were  in  the  bepartemint 
du  Jura,  the  forests,  the  mountains,  the  glens,  the  streams,  the  pas- 
toral cottages,  assured  us  we  were  on  the  verge  of  Switzerland.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  drive  from  Pontarlier  to  Orbe.  Pontarlier  is 
sitnated  in  a  rich  plain  of  pasture  watered  by  the  Doubs.  The  wooded 
barrier  of  the  Jura  rises  majestically  above  the  town,  and  the  high  road 
runs  through  a  pass  between  perpendicular  rocks  so  narrow  as  to  have 
been  formerly  shut  in  by  gates,  the  posts  of  which  still  remain.  On 
the  cliff  on  one  side  is  perched  the  fortress  of  Joux  beetling  over  the 
road.  Here  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  confined  by  Napoleon,  and 
died  of  cold,  hunger,  and  grief.  The  rock  is  almost  inaccessible,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  firontier  fortress.  Nothing  but  a 
refinement  in  oppressive  cruelty  could  select  the  fortress  for  a  state 
prison.  A  soft  green  valley,  sunk  deep  between  mountains  rising 
abruptly  and  richly  clothed  with  the  deep  green  of  the  fir,  now  af&rded 
us  a  passage  through  the  chain  of  the  Jura.  At  the  village  of  Balaigne 
we  passed  the  frontier.  An  inspection  of  our  passports  by  one  of  the 
Gendarmerie  VaudoUe^  with  a  sabre  by  his  side,  and  Idbetti  et  Patrie, 
the  motto  of  the  Canton,  glittering  on  his  helmet,  somewhat  disturbed 
the  romantic  illusions  of  the  scene,  and  the  associations  connected  with 
a  pastoral  republic.  The  drive  by  Balaigne  and  Montcharand  to 
Orbe  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  that  can  be  conceived.  Here  it  is  that 
yott  first  command  a  Swiss  prospect,  with  all  its  luxuriant  variety  of 
mountain,  forest,  orchards,  valleys,  lakes,  alps,  and  snows.  The 
Lake  of  Geneva  vras  obscured  by  the  mists  c^  the  evening,  but  the  lake 
of  Neufchatel  lay  bright  and  glittering  below  us.  Orbe,  though  not  a 
pretty  town  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  I  know.  The 
character  of  the  neighbouring  scenery  has  a  snming  loveliness,  and  a 
teeming  fertili^,  which  I  never  saw  equalled.  The  neatness  of  the 
villages,  the  cleanly  respectability  of  the  people,  their  large  well-built 
cottages  and  farms,  the  beautiful  pastures,  vineyards,  orchards  that 
slope  down  to  the  romantic  river  Orbe,  which  alternately  roars  in 
cascades  through  rocks,  and  meanders  through  an  expanse  of  meadow, 
the  town  With  its  steeples  and  old  Roman  towers  on  a  vine-covered 
eminence  above  the  river,  the  upland  pastures  of  the  Jura  covered 
with  flocks  of  cows  and  goats  and  studded  with  white  ehdteU — add  to 
this  scene  of  beauty  the  black  fir-clad  ridge  of  tlie  Jura  above,  the 
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gUttering  I&kee  in  the  plains  below,  and  the  white  biioken  majestie 
Alps  glittering  in  the  &r  horizon ;  and,  perhaps,  Nature  can  hardly 
siqpply  a  more  enchanting  scene  of  beauty  and  all-varied  grace  and 
htxiiriance.  A  tone  of  retired  peace  and  primitive  repose  reigns 
throQghont  the  place.  The  old  Swiss  warrior  of  the  13th  century, 
who  stands  on  the  fountain  in  the  little  market-place,  looks  as  if  he  had 
lifted  his  stone  sword  without  molestation  for  centuries.  A  fine  beech- 
tree  luxuriates  on  the  walls  of  the  gate  of  entrance,  and  the  cascade 
ibmed  by  the  Orbe,  under  the  picturesque  stone  bridge,  murmurs  in 
harmony  with  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  tranquil  spirit  of  the  place. 
The  day  after  our  arrival  we  went  to  dine  with  one  of  the  old  families 
of  the  country.  The  dinner  was  at  one  o'clock.  The  house  and 
establishment  had  an  air  of  respectability,  and,  without  any  indications 
of  wealth  or  luxury,  a  certain  air  of  gentlemanlike  simplicity.  Its  in- 
habitants we  found  hospitable,  simple,  and  well-informed.  A  veteran 
Swiss  gentleman,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Swiss  guards,  was  particularly 
pleasing.  Though  his  life  had  been  half  spent  with  his  regiment  at 
Paris,  he  was  perfectlv  Swiss  in  character  and  manners ;  plain,  unaffect- 
ed, loyal,  and  sensible,  attached  in  every  thing  to  the  old  regime^  elo- 
quent on  all  matters  of  rural  economy,  crops,  vintages,  seasons,  &c. 
much  like  an  English  cotmtry  squire,  with  the  exception  of  more  of 
polish  in  his  manners,  and  less  of  shrewdness  in  his  conversation. 
In  the  evening  (that  is,  at  six  o'clock)  we  accompanied  our  hospitable 
friends  to  a  ioirSe  dansante^  at  the  house  of  a  Jugt  de  paix  for  the  dis- 
trict— an  officer  of  modem  introduction  since  the  suppression  of  tlie 
old  aristocratic  jurisdiction  of  Bailiffs,  and  the  erection  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  into  an  independent  republican  canton.  Here  we  saw  united  all 
the  beau  monde  of  Orbe  and  the  neighbourhood.  Coffee,  tea,  liqueurs, 
delicious  fruit,  and  home-made  confectionary,  were  handed  about  in 
great  abundance — not  by  liveried  lacqueys,  but  by  the  neat-handed 
Phyllisea  of  the  establishment.  The  old  femily-nurse,  of  portly  di- 
mensions, and  adorned  with  a  stately  well-starched  mob-cap,  presided 
over  the  refectory  and  its  administrators.  A  bright  galaxy  of  Swiss 
mothers  and  daughters,  dressed  with  simplicity  and  taste,  encompassed 
the  saloons ;  while  the  gentlemen,  without  any  of  the  English  display  of 
silk  stockings  and  pumps,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  rooms  in  clusters, 
as  they  used  of  yore  to  do  in  London,  and  still  do,  we  believe,  in  card- 
parties  at  two  days'  journey  from  the  metropolis.  A  spacious  tem- 
porary saloon  was  lighted  up  as  a  wflf  de  darne^  where  waltzing,  in  all 
its  varieties,  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit.  The  ladies  appeared  to  be 
passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and  many  more  married  .women,  and 
women  of  "  a  certain  age,"  were  among  ihe  eouples  than  are  seen  in  an 
En^^  ball.  The  Juge  de  paix  was  among  the  most  conspicuous 
waltsert;  and  members  of  the  '<  Grand  Conseil,'*  and  Deputies  to  the 
Diet,  did  not  disdain  the  pleasures  of  a  ball.  A  rational,  unpretending, 
and  sociable  mirth  reigned  in  the  entertainment,  with  an  absence  6f  aU 
hnury  and  cosdy  preparation  which  I  never  saw  equalled  in  any  societv 
of  equal  rank  in  other  countries.  We  took  leave  at  midnight— no  crush 
of  carriages  and  servants  blocked  up  the  gateway.  The  moon  had 
risen  high  above  the  Jura,  and  was  glittering  on  the  river  Orbe  wMch 
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/lowed  close  by  the  house ;  and  the  fair  dancers  regained'  dieir  homes, 
afler  their  simple  amusement,  by  the  lights  of  nature  and  a  fine  climate, 
without  the  aid  of  lamps  or  prancing  horses. 

We  drove  the  other  day  to  Val  Orbe,  three  leagues  from  Orbe.  No 
traveller  who  visits  this  part  of  Switzerland  should  neglect  seeing  this 
beautiful  village,  and  the  singular  and  lovely  source  of  the  Orbe  in  ita 
'  neighbourhood.  In  our  way  we  visited  a  cascade  formed  by  the  river 
Orbe,  near  the  village  of  Ballaigne.  The  exquisite  limpidness  of  the 
water,  the  grandeur  of  the  rocks  fringed  and  tufted  with  luxuriant  brusli- 
wood  and  beech  saplings,  the  sequestered  shades  which  embosom  the 
foaming  torrent,  render  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  waterfalls  I 
have  seen.  At  Ballaigne  we  left  the  carriage,  and  put  ourselves  under 
the  guidance  of  a  sturdy  Swiss  peasant,  to  conduct  us  to  the  cascade. 
The  man  was  dressed  in  a  greasy  plush  jerkin,  a  large  straw  hat,  loose 
trowsers,  no  stockings,  and  shoes  not  weather-tight.  He  appeared  civii 
and  intelligent ;  and  a  Swiss  gentlemanr  who  accompanied  us,  seemed 
to  pay  him  some  deference.  On  returning  from  the  cascade,  and  wish- 
ing him  good  morning,  I  begged  him  to  take  three  francs  for  his  tronblB^ 
which  he  declined  with  a  civil  and  dignified  bow.  I  soon  learned  my 
mbtake,  when  our  Swiss  friend  informed  us  that  our  Cicerone  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud — a  modem  Cincinnatus,  who  mingles  the  labours  of  the  field  with 
the  dignified  functions  of  the  senate.  We  had  forgotten  that  we  were 
now  under  a  pastoral  government.  How  far  the  crook  and  the  forensic 
toga  consort  advantageously  together,  may  perhaps  be  a  question. 

The  village  of  Vd  Orbe,  with  its  neat  and  well-roofed  cottages,  its 
picturesque  spire  embosomed  in  poplars  and  orchards,  stands  by  the  side 
of  the  Orbe  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  lovely  valleys  of  the  Jura. 
The  Orbe  has  its  singular  source  a  mile  higher  in  the  valley.  Leaving 
the  village,  we  followed  the  windings  of  the  stream  through  the  richest 
meadows,  the  valley  gradually  narrowing,  the  majestic  fir-clad  moun- 
tains (m  each  side  growing  bolder  and  more  perpendicular,  and  finally 
enclosing,  with  their  gloomy  wooded  barrier,  the  lovely  glen  tlirougb 
which  the  stream  flows  and  murmurs.  Dark  funereal  pines  and  delicate 
larches  shade  the  rocky  precipices,  and  overhang  die  stream.  The 
scene  is  wild,  sequestered,  and  filled  with  a  solitary  and  shady  stillness. 
We  began  to  wonder  whence  the  stream  could  issue,  till  we  at  last  found 
its  source,  and  beheld  it,  with  delight  and  astonishment,  ghding  forth 
in  all  ito  peUucid  beauty,  from  a  lofly  wall  of  rock  amidst  the  shade  of 
these  sylvan  recesses.  The  stream  is  seventeen  feet  in  width,  and  four 
or  five  in  depth  at  its  issuing  from  the  rocks.  It  flows  forth  firom  the 
rock  without  a  ri|^lc,  and  at  first  glides  and  waves  over  tlie  most  green 
and  graceful  moss,  tiU  masses  of  rock,  detached  from  the  heights  above, 
interrupt  its  course,  and  break  its  waters  into  murmuring  eddies  and 
cascades.  It  ia  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  romantic  than 
the  whole  scene  ;  and  no  one  who  has  visited  it  can  wonder  that  poets 
should  have  peopled  the  fountains  and  streams  of  the  woods  with  Naiads 
and  Undines.  Saussure  prefers  the  source  to  that  of  Vauduse,  fiur 
l)eauty  and  interest.  Its  singularity  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its 
beauty,   T^e  wkUi  i^  furnished  by  the  small  Lakes  of  Joux  and  Rousses, 
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which  are  situated  above  the  rocks  of  Val  Orbe  at  an  elevation  of  680 
feet  above  the  source.  These  lakes  discharge  themselves  through 
tunnels  between  the  vertical  couches  of  rock,  and  penetrate  throu^ 
the  mountain  down  to  the  source.  We  returned  to  dine  at  Val  Orbe,  at 
a  comfortable  inn,  where  delicious  trout  from  the  river  were  served  up 
in  various  attractive  shapes.  The  Orbc,  among  its  other  recommenda*' 
tions,  is  famous  for  its  trout ;  and  those  caught  in  the  basin  of  the 
source  are  reckoned  the  most  delicate.  We  returned  to  Orbe  in  a 
lovely  summer  evening. 

The  drive  from  Orbe  to  Lausanne,  by  La  Sarra  and  Cossonay,  is  a 
continued  scene  of  fertility  and  graceful  beauty.  The  haziness  of  a 
sultry  atmosphere  cleared  up  as  we  approached  Lausanne,  and  opened 
to  us  the  majestic  chain  of  the  rugged  and  purple  Alps,  with  their 
white  heads  capped  by  the  clouds,  or  glittering  in  the  sun  for  a  con- 
tinuous length  of  above  thirty  leagues.  Lausanne  itself  is  one-  of  the 
ugliest  and  most  inconvenient  towns  on  the  Continent.  The  hills  and 
slopes  in  the  town  render  it  ahnost  impossible  to  drive  in  a  carriage 
with  safety.  The  cathedral  is  a  venerable  Gothic  structure,  in  a  fine 
situation,  commanding  the  lake  and  the  mountains.  The  town  pre^ 
sents  scarcely  any  objects  of  interest ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  little 
they  are  missed.  Nature  in  Switzerlsmd  is  all  in  all.  She  has  here 
built  her  perennial  throne,  and  reigns  unquestioned  mistress  of  all  our 
sympathies  and  sensations.  Art  scarcely  puts  in  a  single  claim  to  our 
regard ;  and  those  which  it  does  present  are  of  a  vexy  inferior  interest^ 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  would  say  that  the  hand  of  man  has  here 
been  kept  in  awe,  and  checked  by  die  overwhelming  wonders  of  the 
universe,  and  the  prastns  Deus^  which  manifests  itself  in  every  glacier 
and  every  valley,  has  taught  him  a  lesson  of  hamility,  and  confined  his 
aspiring  powers  to  the  hmnble  occupations  of  tilling  his  fields  and  pro- 
tecting his  dwelling  from  the  avalanche  and  the  torrent.  Certain  it  is 
that  no  country  possesses  more  of  useful  economy  and  institutions,  and 
less  of  the  interest  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  the  tastefiil  refinements  of 
social  life,  than  Switzerland.  Splendid  churches,  handsome  palaces, 
costly  monuments,  fine  country-seats,  galleries  of  pictures,  showy  equi- 
pages, luxurious  mansions,  are  here  sought  for  in  vain ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  neat  farms  and  good  farmers,  good  breeds  of 
cattle,  excdlent  dairies,  drill-ploughs,  cream  cheeses,  and  even  admi- 
rable gold  watches  and  musical  snuff-boxes.  In  a  word,  the  ffenius  of 
man  has  here  a  tendency  to  the  useful  and  mechanical.  It  is  m  nature 
alone  that  the  mind  finds  those  unbounded  stores  of  beauty,  grace, 
and  curiosity,  which  form  the  interest  of  the  country — that  the  philo- 
sopher meets  new  wonders  to  excite  his  speculation  and  repay  lus  re- 
search— the  poet  living  scenes,  that  embody  the  loveliest  visions  of  his 
fancy — while  the  mere  rambling  desultory  traveller  refreshes  his  feel- 
ings and  his  Acuities  at  the  pure  fotmtain  of  nature,  quickens  his  per- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  and  brings  home  with  him  to 
the  dull  routines  of  life  a  feast  of  sweet  and  innocent  remembrances. 

At  Lausanne  we  had  the  gratification  of  visiting  the  great  classic  hero 
of  our  stage,  whom  we  found  enjoying  leisure  and  literary  ease,  and  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  amongst  all  die  charms  of  picturesque  nature. 
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1Kb  itbode  is  one  of  the  hand(K>nie8t  and  most  pleasingly  situated  oam^ 
pagnes  near  Lausanne,  commanding  a  lovely  prospect  of  the  lake  and 
the  Alps.  The  interior  urates  all  the  elegance  of  a  foreign  villa  with 
the  comfort  of  an  English  gentleman's  mansion ;  and  we  considered  our- 
selves highly  fortunate  in  spending  some  most  agreeable  hours  with  its 
Interesting  host  and  a  selection  of  individuals  eminent  in  the  literary 
rolls  of  onr  country.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  chief  ornament  of  this  in- 
teresting circle ;  and  her  conversation  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  new 
warmth  and  eloquence  from  the  inspiring  scenes  which  she  was  visiting 
for  the  first  time.  Her  descriptions  of  the  sensations  she  had  expe- 
Henced,  and  the  deep  admiration  she  had  felt  in  witnessing  the  wonders 
of  Alpine  nature,  particularly  on  her  first  entrance  into  Switzerland, 
and  her  visit  to  the  Alps  of  Berne,  had  all  the  energy  of  truth  and  the 
glow  of  real  sensibility.  As  we  stood  in  a  window  of  Mr.  Kemble's 
villa,  listening  to  Mrs.  Siddons's  charming  enthusiasm,  and  joining  in 
her  expressions  of  admiration,  the  moon  was  streaming  in  all  her  lustre 
across  the  glassy  lake  spread  out  before  the  house.  The  Alps  on  the 
opposite  bank  marked  out  their  dark  and  jagged  outlines  on  the  pure 
blue  of  the  Heavens.  It  was  impossible  to  behold  an  evening  or  a 
scene  of  more  exquisite  and  lovely  repose ;  and  the  society  in  which  we 
enjoyed  it,  and  by  which  it  was  enj'dyed,  gave  an  increased  zest  to  its 
beauties.  Lord  Byron,  who  by  the  way  is  the  best  of  companions  and 
siiides  in  Switserland,  has  seized  every  feature  of  a  moonlight  scene  on 
^e  \Ae  witb  his  usuai  power  and  felicity. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  and  tne  mountains  dusk  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  vet  di8tinctl]r  seen. 

Save  darken'd  Jura,  wnose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  :  on  the  ear 

Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good  nieht  carol  more 

Childe  Hasold,  Canto  iii. 

We  happened  to  be  at  Lausanne  on  occasion  of  a  very  strictly  ob- 
served fast,  which  occurs  annually  in  the  month  of  September.  It 
was  observed  with  a  degree  of  ceremony  and  strictness  much  beyond 
the  observances  of  a  sabbath.  Divine  service  commenced  at  seven 
and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Cathedral  and  the  other 
churches,  and  a  succession  of  prayers  and  sermons  was  delivered  with- 
but  interruption  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  All  business  was 
suspended — not  a  single  shop  was  open — and  the  churches  were  thronged 
to  overflowing.  As  soon  as  one  service  was  at  an  end,  the  congrega- 
tion  departed  to  make  room  for  fresh  worshippers ;  while  the  pulpit 
was  occupied  by  a  fresh  pastor.  Notwithstanding  all  this  zealous 
solemnization  of  the  day,  it  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  after  an 
inquiry  of  at  least  a  score  individuals,  many  of  them  of  considerable 
information,  we  found  ii  impossible  to  obtain  any  specific  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  fast.  All  agreed  that  it  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
intended  to  commemorate  some  signal  instance  of  the  divine  protection 
extended  to  the  country:  beyond  this,  no  information  was  to  be  ob- 
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tallied,  if  dm  bad  been  in  a  Catholic  oaMtoii,  where  oercniMte  da* 
acend  aa  an  inheritance  from  generation  to  generation,  without  inqoiry 
aa  to  their  meanmg  or  origin»  it  wonld  hare  excited  no  wonder ;'  but  it 
appeared  very  aingolar  to  see  a  shrewd  inquiring  race  of  Calviniata 
praying  and  ainging  from  morning  till  night,  without  being  able  to 
give  a  aatk&ctory  account  ^  the  tendency  of  their  devotions. 

Lausanne  la  now  the  capital  of  the  modem  Republic  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaad — a  strict  democracy  founded  on  French  principles,  and  go* 
▼OEiied  according  to  French  systems.  By  the  instigation  and  help  of 
the  French,  the  Vaudois  threw  off  in  1798,  the  domination  of  the  aris- 
tocratic government  of  Berne,  which  had  governed  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
with  a  mild  and  paternal  rule,  favourable  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  people,  but  apparently  somewhat  too  exclusive  in  the  preference 
of  the  Bernese  to  all  municipal  and  magisterial  o£Bces,  and  not  at  all 
congenial  m  its  spirit  to  the  new  theories  of  freedom  disseminated  in 
Switzerland  by  the  French.  From  the  rule  of  the  nobles  and  citiiens 
of  Berne,  die  country  has  now  passed  to  that  of  the  native  citizens  and 
peasants.  A  great  revolution  in  property  and  consequence  has  taken 
place,  to  the  depression  of  the  noble  families  and  gendemen  of  the 
country,  and  the  elevation  of  the  bourgeois^  and  the  whole  second  class, 
to  increased  authority  and  affluence.  Feudal  rights  are  for  ever  abo- 
lished. Manorsi  lordships,  tithes,  seignorial  privileges  of  every  kind, 
aire  destroyed.  These  formed  a  principal  source  of  income  to  most  of 
the  old  fooiilies  of  the  country,  who  received  a  very  inadequate  indem- 
nification for  their  losses  in  a  redemption  of  these  rightSi  not  of  the 
most  equitable  or  honourable  kind,  by  the  new  government  of  the 
canton.  An  old  Baron,  who  had  lefk  his  patrimonial  chateau,  and  re- 
tired to  another  canton  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  told  me 
in  an  indignant  tone,  "  77  ne  me  cotvccnoit  plus  de  vhre  sous  vn  gouveme' 
ment  de  paysans."  A  short  time  ago,  a  contested  election  for  a  seat  in 
the  Grand  Council  took  place  between  a  man  of  family,  education, 
and  talents,  and  a  clever  and  aspiring  blacksmith.  The  present  state 
of  parties  in  the  canton  enabled  the  latter  to  succeed  with  triumph. 
The  Canton  de  Vaud  is  the  only  part  of  Switzerland  in  which  posts 
have  recently  been  established.  They  are  not  remarkably  well  regu- 
lated. The  stations  are  in  general  too  long,  from  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing individuala  willing  to  undertake  the  novel  trade  of  Postmaster ; 
and  their  expense,  compared  with  those  of  other  continental  posts,  is 
exorbitant.  Nominalh/^  the  whole  system  is  coped  from  that  exist- 
ing in  France — ^the  prices  of  horses  and  postilions  are  die  same.  A 
post  is,  as  in  France,  nomnally  two  leagues.  But  in  France  there  is  a  tole- 
rably honest  conformity  between  the  lieue  de  pays  and  die  Heue  de  paste; 
whereasy  under  the  '*  Peasant  Government**  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
diis  reladon  is  most  shamrfully  forgotten.  For  insunce,  from  Lausanne 
to  Geneva  is  a  distance  of  eleven  leagues,  as  the  government  mile-stones 
themselves  inform  you ;  but  the  government  post-book  also  informs 
you,  that  the  distance  for  which  travellers  are  to  pay  is  no  less  than 
sixteen  leagues :  viz.  eight  posts.  The  fact  is,  the  families  of  the  coun- 
try rarely  avail  themselves  of  the  posts,  travelling,  for  the  most  part, 
eithor  with  their  own  horses  or  those  of  a  toiturier — and  die  "  Peasant 
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GovernoieDt"  sets  the  examine  of  ^onsideriDg  all  fair  and  lawful  gain 
that  can  be  extracted  from  the  purses  o£  foretgnem. 

Do  not  accuse  itke  of  too  groveling  a  spiriti  in  troubling  you  with 
sordid  statistics  from  the  b&ij^  of  Lake  Leman*  These  eardily  mat* 
ters  are  a  part  of  a  traveller's  necessary  occupation ;  and  I  know  no 
country  where,  unfortunately,  they  are  more  perpetually  thrust  on-  his 
notice  than  in  this  lovely  SwitB»land.  Bre  long,  you  shall  hear  some- 
thing of  the  more  inspiring  topics  of  Lakes,  Alps,  and  Glaciers. 

D. 


SONNETS 
TO    MY   CHILDREN    SLEEPING. 

I* 

What  holy  calmness  brooded  o'er  the  nest. 
Where  four— «nd  each  a  treasure— sleeping  lay. 
Treasures  in  caskets  of  frsil  human  clay. 

But  £iir,  though  frail,  by  Beauty's  seal  impress'd. 
The  long  dark  eyebsnes  oo  Francis'  cheek 

Temper'd  tne  damask  blush  that  mantled  there. 

But  sleep  could  scarce  subdue  his  ardent  air^ 
Where  all  the  day's  past  feelings  clearly  speak. 

On  Richard's  saint-like  paleness — halcyon  Peace 

•  Had  left  the  impression  of  his  latent  prayer : 
And  they  who  paused  to  gaze — few  could  forbear — 

Felt  holy  thoughts  and  heavenly  hopes  increase. 
Bend  o'er  the  couch  of  childhood-^'t  will  controul 
Passion's  wild  storm — and  purify  thy  soul. 


II. 

Philip's  luxuriant  curls,  and  front  of  snow, 
.  Where  darkly  delicate  his  eyebrows  shone. 

His  loving  face,  that  sculpture  well  might  own. 
Where  healthful  joy  difiused  its  purest  fflow. 

By  William's  softer  elegance  were  laid  ; 

Whose  bended  neck  confiding  love  pourtray'd : 
So  droops  the  slight  laburnum,  fond  to  blena 
Where  the  rich  dusters  of  the  lilac  tend. 

But  in  the  inmost  chamber  one  reclines, 
A  single  bird  within  her  downy  nest; 
A  pearl  detach'd— too  precious  for  the  rest : 

Hound  no  fond  neck  her  polish'd  arm  entwines. 
Lovely  and  lone,  this  sweeter  blossom  lies. 
Just  lent  to  earUi— -but  ripening  for  the  skies. 

M.  A. 
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LITERAKY    BBCOLLBCTIONS   OF    LONDON. 

There  is  nothing  pleasanter  to  me  than  to  visit  scenes  enriched 
with  classical  recollections.  I  would  willingly  encounter  the  mal  aria, 
provided  I  might  read  Livy  in  Rome,  take  a  turn  round  the  Forum, 
and  leap  down  all  that  remains  of  the  Tarpeian  precipice.  Not  all  the 
smiling  treachery  of  AH  Pascha  should  prevent  me  from  visiting  the 
shores  of  Greece ;  and  I  would  cheerfullv  run  the  chance  of  being 
spitted  on  a  Mameluke's  lance,  if  I  might  behold  the  "  Memphiaa 
grove  or  green**  where  Osiris  "  trampled  the  unshowered  grass  witb 
lowings  loud.**  But  fate  has  denied  me  this  gratification^  and  planted 
me  for  life  in  the  centre  of  London,  Had  one*s  fortunes,  indeed,  cob* 
fined  one  to  the  small  circuit  of  some  obscure  country-town,  unhal- 
lowed by  any  of  the  associations  which  the  traces  of  genius  excite, 
aind  where  the  sole  intellectual  phenomenon  which  is  recorded  in  its 
annals,  is  some  young  curate,  who  possessed  Latin  enough  to  lay 
ghosts,  one  might,  perhaps,  have  had  some  just  cause  of  complaint. 
Not  so  in  London.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  our  illustrious  country- 
men, who  has  not  either  first  beheld  the  light  within  its  walls,  pursued 
his  avocations  within  its  circuit,  or  laid  his  bones  to  rest  beneath  'Ub 
soil.  Our  kings,  our  statesmen,  our  most  celebrated  wits  and  scho- 
lars, our  warriors,  our  men  of  science,  have  almost  all  of  them  left 
some  memory  of  their  existence  within  the  boundaries  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and  indeed  I  sometimes  think  I  would  rather  remain  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city  where  Russell  bled  and  where  Milton  is  buried,  than  be- 
come a  denizen  of  the  country  in  which  Virgil  sang  and  Brutus  struck 
for  liberty. 

In  general  we  can  acquire  only  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  character 
of  an  author  from  the  writings  which  he  leaves  behind  him.  His  per- 
sonal character,  his  habits,  his  little  tastes  and  peculiarities,  survive 
but  in  the  anecdotes  which  his  contemporaries  may  happen  to  transmit 
to  us.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  mcts  like  thcse» 
which  seem  to  render  us  the  intimates  of  departed  genius.  The  same 
feeling  is  strongly  excited  by  visiting  the  scenes  which  have  been 
formerly  graced  by  their  presence,  and  which  seem,  in  some  degree, 
to  bring  us  more  nearly  acquainted  with  them.  And  not  only  do  those 
places  which  the  intellectual  of  former  days  have  resided  in  or  visited, 
acquire  an  interest  in  our  eyes,  but  even  the  scenes  which  they  have 
alluded  to  in  their  works  excite  a  portion  of  the  same  feeling.  Nay, 
even  the  places  which  have  been  chosen  by  our  writers  of  fiction,  our 
dramatists,  and  our  novelists,  as  the  theatres  of  their  tales,  have  a 
thousand  pleasant  associations  thrown  around  them.  Who  can  wan- 
der through  Windsor  forest  without  thinking  of  Heme's  oak  and  Fal- 
staff,  or  of  Pope  s  beautiful  lines  ?  and  with  what  rich  fancies  has  the 
Scotch  novelist  invested  Cumnor-place !  For  my  own  part  I  must 
confess,  that  I  almost  feel  more  fascinated  at  visiting  the  scenes  of 
these  fictitious  adventures,  than  if  all  the  afiBirs  that  had  been  trans« 
acted  Uiere  bad  possessed  an  historical  existence. 

To  an  Englishman  London  is  full  of  all  these  associations.    He  can. 
scarcely  take  a  step  without  encountering  some  relic  of  other  times. 
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to  revive  m  hia  mind  many  a  pleasant  reoollectiou.— Several  of  our 
greatest  authors  have  heen  coekneys  bom,  have  ltved«  or  have  died 
iu  Loudon.  In  the  poems,  in  the  correspondence,  in  the  lives  of  our 
celebrated  wits  and  authors,  we  find  perpetual  references  to  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  In  almost  innumerable  instances  the  scenes 
of  our  dramas  are  laid  there ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a 
novel,  in  which  either  the  hero  or  the  heroine  does  not  at  some  period 
or  other  pay  a  visit  to  London.  Was  it  not  in  a  street  near  Hanover- 
square  that  Lady  Beilaston  received  the  stolen  visits  of  Tom  Jones? 
Captain  Booth  was  incarcerated  in  a  lock-up-house  in  Gra/s  Inn-lane  ; 
Evelina  lodged  in  High-Holbom ; — ^but  such  an  enumeration  would  be 
endless.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  walk  through  London  and 
trace  out  these  localities.  I  once  resolved  on  such  a  pilgrimage  my- 
self, but  made  very  little  progress  in  it ;  my  journey  proved  a  very 
short  one.  My  terminwi  d  quo,  as  the  lawyers  call  it,  was  Fleet- 
market,  and  my  terminus  ad  quern,  Charing-cross ;  yet,  unpromising 
as  the  way  appeared,  I  was  astonished  to  find  how  many  curious  re- 
collections were  scattered  along  it. 

I  commenced  my  walk  at  Fleet-market,  where  formerly  Fleet-ditch 
used  to  flow  iu  muddy  pride.  It  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
Goddess  whom  Gay  has  celebrated  in  his  "  Trivia:** — 


■She  downward  glides. 


Lighu  in  FleeUlitch,  and  shoots  beneath  the  tides. 
•  •••«• 

Where  common  shores  a  lulling  mormur  keep. 
Whose  torrents  rush  from  Holborn's  fatal  steep." 

But  Fleet-ditch  is  still  more  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
games  in  ^'The  Dunciad."  Here  Oldmixon,  at  the  poet's  pleasure, 
'*  shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plunged  outright.**  Smedley  <' dived,** 
and  Concanen  '*  creut.*'  Into  this  miry  stream,  in  short.  Pope  de- 
lighted to  plunge  all  his  dull  enemies.'*^ 

Fleet-street  has  been  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
It  used  formerly  to  be  a  great  emporium  of  books.  Thus  when  Gay 
anticipates  the  renown  which  his  "  Trivia'*  will  acquire,  he  says — 

"High  raised  on  Fleet-street  posts,  consign'd  to  fame, 
This  work  shall  shine,  and  walkers  bless  my  name." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Chaucer  is  said  to  have  trodden  the 
pavement  of  Fleet-street,  wherem  it  is  alleged  that  he  was  so  irreligious 

*  From  this  spot  the  Fleet  Prison  may  he  seen,  near  which  resided  the  accommo- 
datisg  Parson,  whose  readiness  to  unite  young  couples  was  one  great  cause  of  the 
passing  of  the  marriage-act,  26  Geo.  11.  I  mention  this  reminiscence  for  the  henefit 
of  the  lawyers.  Pennant,  in  his  *<  London,*'  gives  an  entertainiag  account  of  this 
reverend  gentleman  : — «  In  walking  along  the  street  in  my  youth,  on  the  side  next 
this  prison,  I  have  often  been  tempted  by  the  question,  <  Sir,  will  you  walk  in  and 
be  married  ?'  Along  this  most  lawless  place  was  hung  up  a  sign  of  a  male  and 
female  hand  conjoined,  with  *  marriaget  performed  tvithin'  written  beneath — ^a  dirty 
fellow  invited  you  in.  The  parson  was  seen  walking  before  hia  shop,  a  squalid  pro- 
fligate figure,  clad  in  a  tattered  plaid  night-gown,  with  a  fiery  face,  and  ready  to 
couple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin  or  a  roll  of  tobacco.  Our  great  Chancellor,  Lord 
Haridwicke,  fut  these  demons  to  flight.*' 
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M  to  bei^t  a  FraDckcao  friar.  Within  the  psrlieoa  of  this  utreet  too^ 
Johnaoo  resided  maay  yefrs  of  hi^  unhappy  life ;  and  assuredly,  if  his 
spirit  be  suffered  to  revisit  this  terrene  sphere,  it  would  haunt  his 
^vourite  Fleet^street.  To  a  bibliomaniac,  however,  it  possesses 
saperior  attractions,  for  here  Wyni^yn  de  Worde  lived  at  the  Faucon, 
and  printed  his  '*  Fruyte  of  Tymes^'in  1616,  at  the  ifne  of  the  Sun. 

Opposite  St.Dunstan's  Church  I  saw  a  knot  of  niwi  hommei,  un* 
sophisticated  creatures  fresh  from  the  country,  who,  with  upraised 
eye  and  half-open  mouth,  were  waiting^,  with  wondering  impatience,, 
till  tbe  giant  time-killers  should  strike  tite  hour  of  five*  It  was  equally 
new  to  me,  and  I  joined  the  little  throng  to  observe  and  partake  of 
their  pleasure.  But  to  me  St.  Dunstan*s  had  a  greater  attraction  than 
even  the  marvellous  hammers  of  these  representatives  of  old  Time*. 
It  was  to  this  holy  place  that  the  divine  Clarissa  used  to  steal,  to  offer 
up  her  pare  vows  to  that  Heaven  of  which  she  was  so  soon  to  become, 
an  iohabitant.  I  could  almost  fancy  I  saw  her  with  her  sduDt-like 
eyes  bent  down,  as  she  returned  from  moming*prayers,  and  retiringly 
sought  the  solitude  of  her  lodging  in  King-street,  Covent-garden* 
Through  the  disguise  of  her  "  ordinary  gown,*"  and  **  her  &ce  half  hid 
by  her  cap,*'  I  could  trace  her  sovereign  beauty  and  her  heavenly 
purity  of  spirit.  1  saw  too,  in  the  terrified  depression  of  her  graceful 
form,  and  in  the  lovely  inquietude  of  her  features,  the  symptoms  of  a 
heart  which,  though  broken,  was  still  ill  at  rest.  In  her  carriage  there, 
were  still  the  remains  of  her  early  dignity.  The  vision  faded  tiom  my 
eyes — but  from  my  heart  never.  The  impression  it  left  on  my  mind , 
was  like  that  of  a  vivid  dream  from  which  we  have  been  suddenly 
awakened.  I  felt  sure,  if  I  walked  to  King-street,  1  should  find  the. 
house  in  which  she  lodged — "  Smith — a  glove  maker  as  well  as  seller/' 
I  was  sure  I  should  see  "his  wife  the  shop-keeper,  a  dealer  also  in 
stockings,  ribbons,  snuff,  and  perfumes— a  matron-like  woman,  plain- 
hearted  and  prudent.  The  husband  an  honest  industrious  man.** 
**  The  Lady  "^  used  also  to  attend  prayers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel, 
which  is  thus  more  sanctified  to  me  than  by  the  memory  of  the  crowd 
of  dignified  lawyers  whose  knees  have  bent  within  its  walls,  or  whose 
ashes  repose  beneath  its  roof.  I  almost  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  those  places,  which  imagination  has  hallowed  with  the  presence  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe. 

A  httle  £uther  onwards  I  reached  the  comer  of  Chancery-lane,  and 
vainly  I  looked  for  the  house  which  had  been  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  most  simple-hearted  men  that  ever  painted  a 
picture  of  themselves,  and  left  it  for  the  delight  of  posteritv.  Shame 
on  that  lucre  of  gain  which  prompted  some  narrow-minded  citizen  to 
demolish  the  roof  under  which  thy  head,  honest  Isaak  Walton,  once 
sheltered  itself  1  While  peace  and  contentment,  and  quiet  happiness, 
have  any  charm  for  mankind,  the  dwelling  of  gentle  Piscator  should 
have  been  sacred.  When  the  spirits  were  ruffled  and  troubled  with 
the  world's  vexations,  it  would  have  been  as  though  oil  were  cast  on 
the  angry  waters,  if  we  could  have  entered  a  dwelling  which  the  tran«' 
qui!  memory  of  Isaak  Walton  still  filled.  Surely  it  would  have 
answered  upon  such  a  site  to  have  established  an  angler's  shop— nay. 
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within  ti  few  doors  of  it,  on  the  Temple-bar  side,  I  ^id  ob- 
gerre  the  tncfieta  of  an  establishment  of  ^e  kind— ^the  glass-case 
containing  a  pike*s  head — the  stniTed  perch — ^the  treacherous  wooden 
iVogs — the  bright  many-cofoured  flies,  and  the  graceful  bend  of 
the  rod;  irom  which  a  golden  fish  contentedly  dangled.  Should 
the  shade  of  Piscator  revisit  this  scene  of  his  earthly  sojourn, 
yH^it  pleasing  recollections  mnst  these  memorials  inspire !  We  learn 
from  the  life  of  Piscator,  that  his  first  residence  in  London,  as  a  shop- 
keeper, was  in  the  Royal  Burse,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 
Here,  indeed,  Isaak  mnst  have  found  considerable  diflicalty  in  turn- 
ing himself  ronnd,  for  his  shop  was  only  seven  feet  and  a  half  long 
and  five  feet  wide.  Here  did  he  dwell  until  the  year  1^4,  when  he 
removed  to  ^  house  ''  on  the  North  side  of  Fleet-street,  two  doors 
west  of  the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  abntting  on  a  messuage  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  Harrow.** — From  this  description,  I  presume  his  house 
occupied  the  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Thomas's  Magazine  for  bon- 
nets, muffs,  shawls,  and  other  lady-like  paraphernalia,  now  stands. 
WftHon  is  said  afterwards  to  remove  to  Chancery-lane.* 

As  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  left,  I  observed  the  portals  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and  the  tragical  story  of  all  the  unmerited  sufferings  and  grievous 
tortures  of  some  of  the  most  valiant  spirits  of  the  world  came  freshly 
over  my  mind.  I  could  not,  however,  afford  time  to  abandon  myseiif 
to  the  indignation' which  the  memory  of  perverted  justice  is  so  apt  to 
inspire  ;  I  contented  myself  therefore  with  bestowing  a  hearty  male« 
diction  on  that  monster  of  France,  Philip-le-bel  — *'  II  mal  di  Francia" 
— i**  il  nuovoPilato" — as  Daute  very  properly  calls  him,  for  com- 
mencing the  persecution  of  these  brave  and  innocent  men,  and  on 
our  own  Edward  H.  for  so  pusillftnimously  following  such  evil  advice 
and  example. 

And  this  is  Temple-bar !  this  is  the  grand  entrance  into  "  our  good 
City  of  London" —  sufficiently  shabby  too.  Here  the  Whittingtans 
for  the  time  being,  on  each  royal  visit,  shut  the  gate  in  their  sovereign's 
face,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  it  to  him ;  and  upon 
this  arch  the  head  of  many  a  brave  and  gallant  gentleman  has  been 
baked  in  the  sun,  in  expiation  of  his  misguided  zeal.  The  disgust- 
ing practice  of  exposing  the  mutilated  bodies  of  State  criminals — a 
practice  only  suited  to  the  meridian  skies  of  Turkey,  seems  happily 
on  the  decline  amongst  us.  Glorious  is  the  reign  in  which  the  blood 
of  the  subject  flo^ns  not  for  State  offences.  How  glorious  does  this 
circumstance  render  the  government  of  Queen  Anne.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  reign  of  George  IV.  may  be  distinguished  by  the  same  mer- 
ciful celebrity. 

But  stay  !  I  must  not  pass  the  site  of  the  Devil  Taverri,  which  was 
dose  to  Temple-bar,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  thee,  O  rare  Ben 
Jonson.  Here,  in  a  chamber  dedicated  to  Apollo,  didst  thou  and  thy 
choice  spirits  assemble,  to  taste,  at  stated  periods,  the  enjoyments  of 
intellectual  conviviality  !  and  here  didst  thou  promulge  fbr  the  govern- 


*  €liBiicerr-lime  is  fainotts  for  being  the  birtb-pbicc  of  the  UBWortbjr  and  unfor- 
tunate Lord  Strafford. 
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Q^nl  of  the  soeiety  thy  SHnous  kgt9  canvmaki.  Here  too  did  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anoe's  day  soiaetimes  congregate.  **  I  dined  to-day," 
saya  Swift,  io  his  Journal  to  Stella,  **  with  Dr.  Garth  and  Mr.  Addi- 
son, at  the  Devil  Tavern,  near  Temple-bar,  and  Garth  treated." — 
This  tavern  took  its  name  from  the  sign  which  was  suspended  before 
k,  of  St.  Dunstao  tweaking  the  nose  of  the  Evil  one  with  a  pair  of  hot 
longs*  I  don*t  think  that  even  St.  George  ever  performed  so  va^- 
lorous  an  exploit. 

On  entering  the  Strand,  the  first  literary  recollection  that  struck  me» 
was  the  account  Dean  Swift  has  left  of  the  accident  which  he  here  met 
with.     Let  me  give  the  Dean*s  own  words. 

"  Coming  home  this  evening  I  broke  my  shin  in  the  Strand,  over  a 
tub  of  sand,  left  just  in  the.  way.  I  got  h&me  dirty  enough,  and  went 
straight  to  bed,  where  I  have  been  cooking  it  with  gold-beater*s  skin, 
and  have  been  peevish  enough  with  Patrick,  who  was  near  an  hour 
bringing  a  rag  from  next  door.**  I  would  willingly  have  been  soused 
over  head  in  a  bed  of  mud,  could  1  but  have  seen  that  trip  of  Jona- 
than's— it  must  have  been  a  glorious  thing  to  have  beheld  the  Dean  in 
a  passion  with  the  tub  of  sand.  His  broken  shin  was,  however,  very 
refractory,  and  refused  to  get  well.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, 
"  I  walked  too  much  yesterday  for  a  man  with  a  broken  shin ;"  and 
again :  "  This  sore  shiu  ruins  me  in  coach-hire ;  it  cost  me  no  less 
than  two  shillings,  &c.  &c.*'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  same  letter, 
we  meet  with  the  following  elegant  passage  respecting  this  accident. 
"  I  dined  with  Sir  John  Perceval,  and  saw  his  lady  sitting  in  the  bed 
in  the  forms  of  a  lying-in  woman ;  and  coming  home,  my  sore  shin 
itched,  &c.  but  I  am  now  got  to  bed,  and  have  put  on  alum-curd, 
and  it  is  almost  well"  I  would  not  have  been  Patrick,  the  Dean's 
valet,  while  his  shin  was  thus  afflicted,  no,  not  even  for  the  brilliant 
gold-hiced  bat,  the  price  of  which  his  master  stopped  in  his  wages. 

What  author  ever  excited  such  sympathies  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  as  Shakspeare  ?  The  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  scenes  of 
hb  dramas,  are  hallowed  ground.  I  need  onl^  mention  the  Boards- 
head  in  Eastcheap,  in  which  such  pleasant  visions  have  been  created 
by  the  genius  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Washington  Irvine.  So  many  of 
Shakspeare*s  \Aa,y»  are  laid  in  London,  that  a  geography  of  them 
would  be  really  entertaining.  Clement's  Itin,  near  the  Strand,  has  a 
peculiar  charm  for  me — it  was  once  the  residence  of  Justice  Shallow  ! 
**  I  was  once  of  Clement's  Inn,  where  I  think  they  will  talk  of  mad. 
Shallow  yet."  Who  can  pass  the  entrance  without  remembering  bow 
"Jack  FalstaiF  broke  Skogan'shead  at  the  court-gate  when  he  was  a 
crack  not  thus  higfa.^  How,  on  the  same  day,  the  Justice  did  fight  witli 
<Hie  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's  Inn.  Poor  Shal- 
low !  Clement's  Inn  seems  to  have  been  to  him  the  "  green  spot"  to 
which  his  memory  ever  reverted  with  pride  and  with  pleasure.  The 
very  name  conjured  up  the  recollections  of  his  youthful  days,  when 
he  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  or  lay  all  night  in  the  Windmill  in 
St  George's-fields.  Though  the  fat  knight  wouki  insinuate  some- 
thing against  the  veracity  of  the  Justice, — "  this  same  starved  Justice 
hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  Uie  wildness  of  his  youth,  and 
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the  feats  he  hath  done  about  Taraball-streety  and  every  tfiifd  word  a 
lie  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribirte.  I  do  renieB»ber 
him  at  Clement's  Inn,  like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese- 
paring." 

"  An  !*'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  reached  the  comer  of  Anindel-street,  '*  am 
I  then  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  learned  Sekien  V  Tes,  hither 
that  anstere  scholar  bent  his  willing  steps,  to  eiamine  the  famonn 
marbles  which  had  lately  arrived  from  the  East,  and  which  then  lay- 
in  the  ArundeUgardens,  firom  whence  they  afterwards  derived  their 
appellation.  And  with  him  came  his  learned  companions,  Patrick 
Young  (Patricius  Junius)  the  Royal  Librarian,  and  Richard  James, 
who  was  «  critically  seen  both  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin."  It 
win  be  some  time  ere  such  a  trio  shall  ^^u  pace  the  flags  of  the 
Strand. 

As  I  wandered  on,  I  reached  the  site  of  those  celebrated  literary 
games  which  are  described  in  the  second  book  of  the  Duneiad.  The 
emulous  authors 


-  **  took  their  stand 


Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  o'erlookM  the  Strand ; 

But  now  (80  Anne  and  piety  ordain) 

A  Church  collects  the  saints  of  Drury-lane.^ 

Who  can  forget  the  race  between  Curll  and  **  huge  Lintotf* 

'*  Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  figure  spread. 
With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state. 
And  lefulegg'a  Jacob  seems  to  emulate/' 

The  Strand,  no  doubt,  would  furnish  a  thousand  curious  recollec- 
tions, both  historical  and  literary.  Our  chief  nobility  used  to  re- 
side between  it  and  the  Thames,  as  the  names  of  the  various  streets 
yet  sufficientlv  testify.  But  the  skies  threatened  a  shower,  and  I  has- 
tened forward.  I  could  not,  however,  avoid  casting  a  glance  up  Lan- 
caster-court, as  I  passed,  where  the  wise  and  witty  Porson  used  to  pay 
vbits  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  resided  there,  and  on  whom  he  made 
the  philological  epigram,  which  the  Sexagenarian  has  given  on  his 
brother's  **  taking  a  medicine  of  names  not  a  few,"  which  I  shall  how- 
ever forbear  transcribing.  Bv  the  by,  the  Cider-cellar,  in  Maiden- 
lane,  was  a  favourite  resort  with  the  Professor,  after  visiting  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  or  Bennet  Langton. — As  the  drops  now  b^n  to  de- 
scend, [  spurred  on  **  my  Bayard  of  ten-toes,**  as  an  old  writer  says, 
and  arriring 

**  Where  branching  streets  from  Charing-cross  divide," 

I  took  refuge  in  Mr.  Colnaghi's  printshop.  R. 
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LETTER    HI. 

Miss  Lydia  Barrow  to  Miss  Kitty  Brown. 


'Moving  Acddento  by  Flood/' — Neptane  enemv  to  Female  Attire. .— Castle  of 
Otraoto^ — Guy's  Hospital.^— Mn.  Jordan.^Mn.  Monsoon's  BOarding-achool. — 
Logger's  System. — Family  Pride.— Balaam.— Monument-yard  and  iemsalem.— 
Bonaparte.— Hone's  Wood-cats.— Major  Cartwr%ht  and  Billy  Austin.- Ings,  the 
Bntcker.— His  Mode  of  changing  an  Administration.— Princess  in  Fleet-streets— 
Hahcasy  bat  not  Corpus ;  and  v^y^^v-Partlng  Benediction. 

Ouy  Kitty!  such  bawling,  such  trampling  of  decks! 
Such  tales  of  sea-monsters,  tornadoes,  and  wrecks ! 
My  poce-colour'd  cloak  is  soak'd  through  with  the  rain : 
You  never  would  know  my  green  bonnet  again  ; 
The  silk  is  .all  cover'd  with  spots,  and  the  feather 
Flaps  down  like  a  lily  in  boisterous  weather : 
The  lining's  not  hurt,  so  I  mean  to  unrip  it; 
But  the  surge  has  auite  ruin'd  m)r  white-spotted  tippet ; 
And  the  waves  of  ttie  ocean,  like  ill-natured  brutes. 
Have  rotted  the  fur  on  my  blue  leather  boots. 
In  short,  what  with  monsters  who  haul'd  my  portmanteau 
Ashore,  half  as  big  as  die  man  in  Otranto ; 
Grim  figures  in  trowsers,  who  quiz  our  noblesse. 
And  say,  when  they  mean  to  be  certain,  they  guess ; 
And  inns,  where  tfte  folks,  chcek-by-jowl,  close  their  eyes. 
Ten  beds  in  a  room,  like  the  patients  at  Guy's  : 
I'm  like  Mrs.  Jordan,  unable  to  tell 
If  I  'm  dead  or  alive.  Lady  Lovernle,  or  Nell ! 

You  and  I,  arm  in  arm,  ever  destined  to  grapple. 
When  the  school,  two  by  two,  walk'd  on  Sunday  to  Chapel : 
Where  I  gave  a  nod  to  Tom  Osborne,  and  you 
A  smile  to  George  Hughes,  in  the  opposite  pew : 
Who  in  the  same  kciro-plast  play'd  the  same  tunes. 
The  two  aptest  scholars,  at  Mrs.  Monsoon's  j 
Little  dreamt  of  the  day  when  whole  mountains  should  frown 
Between  Lyddy  Barrow  aijd  Catherine  Brown. 

Pq»,  enire  ntnu,  rides  a  hobby,  my  dear, 
Tliat  is  rather  too  high  to  be  canter'd  on  here : 
How  stranee  in  a  dt  I  he  has  uken  a  pride 
In  his  famUy-tree,  by  the  grandmother's  side. 
And  thinks  all  plain  Misters  should  ^ive  him  a  salam, 
Ever  since  his  late  Majesty  dubb'd  him  Sir  Balaam. 
He  proves  his  ascent,  through  the  Knight  who  sold  soap 
Close  to  Monument-yard,  and  is  mention'd  in  Pope, 
Up  to  him  who  a  donkey  bestrid  in  Jerusalem  $ 
Them  boasts  Aat  our  house  b  as  old  as  Mcthusalcm. 
Dick  calls  this  "  a  rum  kind  of  swell  in  old  dad," 
Who  tum'd,  as  Dick  calls  it,  "  a  regular  Had'* 
Ever  since  fall  of  trade  to  a  Clapham  cot  pinn'd  us. 
And  forced  us  to  send  back  the  carriage  to  Wmdua. 
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In  vain  I  cry  ''  Fiddle  de  dee ;"  it  will  fix 

In  his  gizzard^  and  make  him  aa  cross  as  two  sticks. 

He  now  rips  up  erievances  old  as  Queen  Anne^ 

And  lays  all  the  olame  on  poor  Chancellor  Van. 

He  buys  Bonapartes  enamellM  in  bone; 

He  frames  and  he  glazes  the  wood-cuts  of  Hone, 

And  hangs  them  supported  by  Queen  Caroline,  or 

Old  Cartwright  the  Major  and  Austin  the  Minor : 

Nay>  over  the  manteUpiece  what,  of  all  thin^. 

Do  you  think  he  had  stuck  up  ? — the  portrait  of  Ings, 

The  Camaby  hero,  who  meant  to  "  shew  fight," 

A  bag  in  his  left  hand,  a  knife  in  his  right : 

With  these  he  to  Cato-street  went,  being  very 

Resolved  to  decapitate  Lord  Londonderry. 

How  shocking ! — Heaven  grant  that  his  Majesty  may  shun 

That  methixl  of  changing  an  Administration. 

But  don't  let  me  lose  what  I  meant  to  express. 
Before  1  left  England  I  saw  a  Princess  ! 
She  lodges  in  Fleet^treet>  next  door  to  Hone's  shop — 
Two  lions  that  make  all  the  passengers  stop. 
Papa  and  "  The  £x'*  think  her  case  very  hard  ; 
Says  he  to  me,  "  Lyddy,  we'll  both  leave  a  card  ; 
Two  Kings  are  her  cousins !  girl,  hold  up  your  neck^ 
Depend  on  it,  Lyddy,  it's  not  a  bad  spec." 
Like  a  dutiful  daughter  I  did  depend  on  it. 
Went  up  to  my  b^-room  to  put  on  my  bonnet. 
And,  as  the  sun  promised  a  morning  of  dryness, 
I  walk'd,  without  pattens,  to  wait  on  her  Highness. 
A  man  oped  the  door,  in  a  coat  which,  I  think. 
Was  dyed,  like  the  rest  of  the  Family^s,  pink. 
But  when  Papa  ask'd  if  the  Royal  Princess 
Was  at  home,  and  the  Chamberlain  answered  him  **  Yes," 
And  civilly  told  us  to  walk  up  together, 
A  child  might  have  knock'd  me  down  flat  with  a  feather  I 
Her  Highness,  sweet  soul !  made  us  sit  on  two  chairs^ 
And  let  us,  at  once,  into  all  her  affairs. 
She  told  us,  her  foes  held  her  there  by  a  capias. 
She  meant,  as  she  told  us,  to  move  for  her  habeas. 
But  has  not — perhaps  ou  account  of  the  corpus. 
For  her's,  entre  nous,  is  as  big  as  a  porpus. 
She  roention'd,  with  pride,  now  on  last  Lord  Mayor*s-day 
Her  countenance  drew  all  tht  people  away ; 
But  own'd,  while  they  dubb'd  her  the  general  charmer. 
It  might  be  because  there  were  no  men  in  armour. 

Adieu !  royal  dame,  falselv  call'd  Mrs.  Serres, 
For  you  and  your  sire  are  as  like  as  two  cherries ; — 
Farewell,  injured  daughter  of  Poniatowski, 
You  soon  should  be  let  out  if  I  held  the  house-key ! 


L.  B. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Mr.  Richard  Barrow  to  Mr.  Robert  Brzgos. 

C0NTENT8. 

Spedmen  of  Fancy  Rhetoric. — Slang,  like  Madeira,  improTcd  by  Sea  Vo]rage. — 
Atlantic  Adventures. — ^Reference  to  White  Bait  at  Blackwall.  —  Twickenham 
Steam  Vessel.  —  Chelsea  Reach.  —  Name  objectionable,  and  why. — Thomas 
Inkle. — Disasters  of  Tacking^~Swan  with  Two  Necks ;  Lad  with  One.— Sabrina. 
— Latin  and  Commodore  Rogers.—- Lydia  and  Don  Juan. — Sandy  Hook. — Action 
at  Law.— Spick  and  another,  versus  Barrow  the  Younger.-— Coronation  at  both 
Houses. — ftesident  Adams.— Tea  and  turn  out. 

Herb  I  am :  right  and  tight.  Bob ;  puWd  vp  at  New  York, 
As  brisk  as  a  bee,  aod  ais  lignt  as  a  cork : 
Though  half  the  poo/  over  I  lav  like  a  log, 

gmitflabber-de-^asky^dt  as  sick  as  a  dogl 
ow  odd !  for  you  icuow  I  ail'd  nothing  at  all. 
When,  Xjogrub  upon  white  bait,  we  rowM  to  Black  wall: 
Tis  true,  1  wax'a  rttiii,  on  returning  by  Greenwich, 
But  that  was  because  I  had  eat  too  much  spinage. 
When  we  steamed  it  to  Twick'nam,   I  stucK  like  a  leech 
To  the  deck,  till  the  vessel  approach'd  Chelsea  Reach ; 
There,  I  own,  I  was  seiz'd  with  a  qualm  and  a  hiccup, 
And  felt  in  my  flchid/titf-^ce  a  kick-up : 
All  along  of  the  place :  Chelsea  Reach  f  a  vile  namel 
Columbus  himself  would  have  felt  just  the  same. 
But,  Zounds !  Bob,  the  Thames  cannot  give  you  a  notion 
*'  Of  all  the  rude  dangers  in  crossing  the  ocean.'' 
(Mem.  that's  a  quotation  -,  and  serves  for  a  sprinkle 
Of  learning  :  like  Sabby :  I  stole  it  from  Inkle.) 
The  first  thing  that  posed  me  was,  when  1  should  bob,. 
To  hinder  the  gib-boom  from  scuttling  my  nob. 
How  to  hit  the  thing  right  was  the  devil's  own  pozer. 
Three  times  had  the  end  of  it  tipp'd  me  a  noser. 
The  Jlal  of  a  steersman  sung  out^-"  Helm  a  lea  I" 
Round  swung  the  long  pole,  made  no  bones  of  poor  me. 
And  sent  my  hat  flying  a  mile  out  to  sea. 
My  stars  I  how  myknowledge-ifox  whizzM  round  about ! 
In  short,  my  dear  Bob,  'twas  a  proper  serve-out, 
I  hav'n't  scored  up  such  a  pelt  on  tne  brain. 
Since,  on  a  stage  top,  I  was  had  in  Lad-lane ; 
Where,  if  you  don't  duck*  when  the  turn  you  approach. 
So  low  is  the  gateway,  so  high  is  the  coach. 
You  'U  add,  before  coachee  his  vehicle  checks. 
The  lad  with  no  head  to  the  Swan  with  two  Necks. 
I  since  wore  a  cap,  made  of  sealskin  and  leather. 
Which  seems  to  cry  Noli-n^e-ian  to  the  weather* 
I  civilly  spoke  to  the  Captain  my  wish 
For  a  rod,  hook,  and  line,  to  astonish  the  fish ; 
I  got  'em  and  bobb'd  :  had  a  bite  from  a  shark : 
But  the  double-tooth'd  cull  was  not  tfp  /o  the  mark  : 
Again  I  gave  bait,  on  a  hook  worse  for  wearing. 
And  caught — damn  the  Aoortfr*— a  salted  red  herring; 
The  sailors,  like  spoonies,  all  laugh'd  at  the  trick. 
And  nick-named  me  Lubber  and  Salt-water  Dick. 
Sabrina  kept  stalking  the  deck  in  all  weathers. 
In  purple  pellisse,  a  Leghorn  hat  and  fttthers^ 
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She  uow  and  then  puzzled^  with  Latin,  the  codgers. 
Which  sounded  like  Hebrew  to  Commodore  Rogers. 
She  muttered  "  O  navis :  infelix  puella/' 
And  cried,  when  it  blew,  '*  aqailone  procella.'' 
Old  dad  braved  the  spray  of  the  sea  hke  a  new  one  ! 
While  Lyd,  in  the  cabin,  was  reading  Don  Juan. 
A  boy  on  the  top-mast,  who  kept  a  sharp  look-out. 
Now,  from  his  potatoe-trap,  bawl'd  "  Sandy  hook"  out. 
Two  words  that  we  £nglish  did  not  understand. 
But  I  gpess  "  Sandy  hook"  is  the  Yankee  for  "  Land  ;*' 
For  while  we  were  wondering  what  he  could  say. 
The  pilot  had  floated  us  into  the  Bay. 

Lord !  who  would  have  thought  to  have  seen  Dicky  Barrow 

§uit  Chancery-lane  for  the  Land  of  Pizarro. 
ou  and  I  were  the  prime  ones : — the  Fives-court,  the  Lobby, 
Were  all  Bet^  Martin  without  Dick  and  Bobby. 
Dad  shew'd  himself  up,  for  a  rank  Johnny-Raw, 
In  binding  me  'prentice  to  follow  the  law. 
You  know'd.  Bob,  I  scom'd  such  a  spooney  to  be 
As  to  follow  the  law,  so  the  law  follow'd  me. 
Spick  and  Span  were  my  Schneiders :  dead  hits  at  a  button  ; 
At  running  a  bill  up  they  found  me  a  glutton  ; 
Suick  call'd :  not  at  home ;  and  I  told  Muss,  my  man, 
1 0  bounce  when  he  cali'd  again  :  ditto  to  Span. 
I  thought  they'd  have  stood  it :  the  devil  a  bit : 
They  Ktlied  a  Vaty,  and  took  out  a  writ. 
Nunky  Jjindi^d :  it  was  no  use  applying  to  him  ^ 
So,  finding  the  stumpy  decidedly  stun, 
1  thought  It  was  best  to  be  ojfisi  with  dad. 
And  shew  that  Dick  Barrow  was  not  to  be  had. 

Now  do,  there 's  a  dear,  draw  a  quill  upon  paper. 
And  tell  us  the  news. — Is  the  needful  still  taper  f 
Kean  bolted  off  here  in  a  huff:  does  he  bring. 
Like  Harris's  Emuress  and  Elliston's  King  ? 
Or,  are  you  still  nosed  with  stars,  ribbons,  and  garters, 
Cars,  cream-colour'd  horses,  poles,  platforms,  and  Tartars  ? 
We  can't  oomet/  here  like  your  Viscounts  and  Madams 
At  Westminster-Abbey  :  our  President  Adams 
To  sport  a  procession  has  no  hidden  hoards, 
I  reckon  he  'd  cut  a  shy  show  on  the  boards. 
When  guests  tuck  thetr  trotters  beneath  his  mahogany. 
Short  bite  for  Jonathan  :  if  for  sood  prog  any 
Visitor  gapes,  why  the  bigger ^<  he : 
The  President  comes  down  with  nothing  but  tea : 
For  which,  if  the  Yankees  know  what  they^re  about. 
They  '11  treat  him,  next  Caucus,  with  tea  and  turn  out. 
But  pen  cries  peccavi,  and  paper  is  narrow. 
So,  Bob,  I  'm  your  humble  mm  dutnble, 

R.  Barrow. 
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**  Oat  ttM,  mm  ptwinft  trilmte,  and  I  'rt  done." 
Thkb£  cannot  be  •  more  beautiful  spot  on  earth  than  Ronanna,  the 
domain  of  the  TS|^  family — ^not  lonff  since  the  residence  of  the  Wdy, 
the  talented,  die  early  summoned  Muse  of  *'  Psyche."    It  is  situated 
in  the  very  Eden  of  Ireland,  a  few  miles  fiom  the  town  of  WicUow. 

Many  an  evening  have  I  wandered  through  the  Tale,  ignorant  that  it 
poaaessed  any  latent  charm  of  memory  or  association^  and  thought 

"  How  here  the  Muse  should  love  to  dwell/' 
Often  on  the  eminence  of  Broomfield,  that  overlooks  it,  have  I  stood  tor 
hours,  contemplating  the  finest  prospect  that  ever  met  my  view — the 
ocean  and  sky  mingling  in  vast  and  painful  distance,  over  which  the 
eye  dilated  with  the  consciousness  of  desolate  and  overpowering  gran- 
deur— the  far  promontory  that  broke  upon  the  sea  horizon,  its  ^oom 
contrasted  with  the  gay  town  that  shone  upon  its  side,  and  the  fleet  of 
fishing-smacks  that  b^t  upon  their  evenmg  cruize  under  its  protec- 
tion— ^then  the  line  of  hills  that  rise  beyond  the  wooded  domain  of 
Rossanna,  and  the  immense  vale,  thirty  miles  in  extent,  so  nobly  ter^ 
minating  in  the  Croaghan,  or  Gold  Mine  Mountain ;  while  the  eje  is  re- 
lieved at  intervals  by  some  glittering  spire  or  amlHtious  mansion  that 
breaks  the  sameness  and  the  vastness  of  the  view.  Towards  the  west 
rears  itself  the  Carrig  MoriUiah,  or  Beautiful  Rock,  deservedly  so 
called :  its  extended  summit,  which  is  a  perfect  sierra^  and  gracefiu  de- 
scent to  the  valleys  that  separate  it  from  the  chain  of  mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  stands  perfectly  isolated,  mnke  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar objects  of  the  picturesque.  From  its  summit,  as  well  as  flrom 
Cronroe,  which  is  beneath,  and  of  easier  access,  may  be  descried  the  cele- 
brated Vale  of  Ovaca — ^  the  meeting  of  the  waters" — hallowed  not 
only  by  having  mspired  the  muse  of  Moore,  but  for  having  given  to 
one  of  Ireland's  noblest  and  most  upright  sons  the  title  he  so  nroudly 
merited — the  early  friend  of  Curran,  Lord  Avonmore.  Below  tlit 
rock  of  Cronroe  is  the  sweet  cottage  of  Mont  Alta,  where  the  unfi>r- 
tunate  Trotter  composed  the  life  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Charles 
James  Fox.  And  thien,  to  conclude  my  panoramic  enthusiasm,  the  sun 
sets  behind  the  most  beautiful  asd  Hwet  terrific  of  ravines — the  Devil's 
Glen :  a  torrent  breaks  into  it  in  a  cataract  from  the  fieurther  extremity, 
eootimies  its  furious  course  under  the  walls  of  Glenmore  Castle,  and 
iccovCTs  its  tranquillity  in  the  silent  shades  of  Rossanna,  where  the  fiur 
miiMtrel  of  Payche  has  immortalized  it  in  the  song, 

'*  Sweet  are  thy  banks«  O  VarUee.''  &e. 
The  highest  rank  of  genius  is  not  that  which  most  commands  our 
sympadiy ;  its  independent  character  rather  represses  such  a  jMing,  ito 
capndousness  and  unamiability  are  .too  oflen  revolting.  Minds  of  in^ 
ferior  power,  but  still  of  genius,  command  more  of  our  love,  if  not  so 
much  of  our  admiration ;  we  understand  tlieir  joya  and  sorrows,  which, 
however  heightened,  are  still  those  of  sanq.  and  .healthy  fueling.  The 
sentiments  they  excite  are  not  the  fiercest  panoxysms ;   but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  they  never  verge  upon  the  ridiculous.  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe's 
poem  o£  "  Psyche"  is  elegant  and  tender — ^languidly  poetical  like  the 
mind  of  its  author,  which  pmed  under  the  wasting  disease  of  a  slow 
consumption.  There  was  not  vigour  enough  in  that  delicate  frame  for 
a  continued  poem ;  but  in  her  minor  effusions,  the  momentary  sparks  of 
inspiration,  we  see  the  pathetic  and  spirited  muse,  that  sickness  under- 
mined and  at  length  destrcyjr^d.  Its  tone,  as  well  as  fate,  reminds  one 
of  that  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  save  that  in  hers,  who  in  birth  and  life 
was  of  the  first  rank  in  society,  that  refinement  and  elegance  was 
natural,  which  in  his  was  acquired.  His,  too,  was  the  earlier  fate  ;  the 
flower  of  female  genius  and  beauty  was  not  cut  off  till  it  had  lived  its 
short  but  fragrant  summer. 

We  would  not  seem  to  jest,  in  remarking  that  consumption  is  a  poe- 
tical malady ;  besides  the  interesting  appearance  it  gives  the  frame 
and  countenance,  it  is  consonant  with  our  physical  ideas,  that  genius 
should  waste  the  body  it  inhabits, 

"  And  o'erinform  its  tenement  of  clay." 
Besides,  the  plaintive  thoughts  and  prayers  to  which  it  gives  birth,  are 
generally  of  that  mild,  resigned,  and  angelic  character,  which  the  heart 
must  be  worse  than  dull  if  it  can  resist.  The  victims  do  not  lament 
imaginary  woes,  nor  gather  interminable  grief  from  their  own  queru- 
lous fantasies.  It  is  the  slow  and  awful  hand  of  death  they  feel  ap- 
proaching, which  is  mingled  with  every  sensation,  and  called  up  by 
every  object ; — ^it  is  a  gloom  we  must  all  appreciate,  because  we  must 
aU  feel  it. 

Such  are  the  associations  that  shed  an  interest  over  the  vale  of  Ros- 
sanna.  The  house,  though  extensive,  is  not  elegant ;  it  is  shaded,  and 
almost  concealed  by  clumps  of  luxuriant  chesnut-trees,  whose  extended 
braaches  are  reflected  in  tbe  river  that  flows  beneath  them.  A  sonnet 
of  Mrs.  Tighe*s,  by  no  means  the  best  of  her  productions,  alludes  to 
them: 

*'  Dear  chesnut  bower !  I  hail  thy  secret  shade. 
Image  of  tranquil  life!  escaped  von  throng. 
Who  weave  the  dance  and  swell  the  choral  song, 
And  all  the  summer's  day  have  wanton  play'd, 
I  bless  thy  kindly  form  in  silence  laid  : 

What  though  no  prospects  gay  to  thee  belong, 

Yet  here  1  heed  nor  showers,  nor  sunbeams  strong,^  &c. 

The  fair  poet  has  informed  us,  that  her  sorrows  were  alleviated  by 
the  visitings  of  the  Muse — she  has  rendered  it  the  means  of  alleviating 
the  sorrows  of  others.  By  her  will  the  produce  of  the  publication  of 
her  poems  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  an  addi- 
tional ward  in  Wicklow  Hospital.  It  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
her  bequest  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Psyche  Ward. 

It  is  to  Mrs.  Tighe  that  Moore  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines : 

"'  1  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime, 
Nor  thought  that  nale  decay 
Would  stealbefore  ine  steps  of  Time, 
And  waste  its  bloom  away,  Mary  I 
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Yet  stUl  thy  features  wore  that  Kght 

Which  fleeU  not  with  the  breath  ; 
Aod  life  ne'er  lookM  more  purely  brig^it 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  deatti,  Alary ! 

As  streams,  that  run  o'er  eoMen  mines. 

With  modest  murmur  glide. 
Nor  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shines 

Within  their  gentle  tide,  Mary  ! 
So,  veil'd  beneath  a  simple  guise. 

Thy  radiant  genius  shone, 
And  that,  which  charm'd  all  other  eyes, 

Seem'd  worthless  in  thy  own,  Mary ! 

If  souls  could  always  dwell  above, 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  left  thy  sphere  j 
Or  could  we  keep  the  souls  we  love. 

We  ne'er  had  lost  thee  here,  Mary ! 
Though  many  a  gifted  mind  we  meet. 

Though  fairest  forms  we  see. 
To  live  with  them  is  for  less  sweet. 

Than  to  remember  thee,  Mary !  • 

R. 


A    CHAPTER    ON    '*  TIME". 
BEING   AN   ATTEMPT   TO   THROW    NEW    LIGHT   ON    AN   OLD   SUBJECT. 

"  We  know  what  we  are,"  said  poor  Ophelia,  "  but  we  know  not 
what  we  may  be.*'  Perhaps  she  would  have  spoken  with  a  nicer  accu-' 
racy  had  she  said,  '^  we  know  what  we  have  been,*'  Of  our  present  state 
we  can,  strictly  speaking,  know  nothing.  The  act  of  meditation  on 
ourselves,  however  quick  and  subtle,  must  refer  to  the  past,  in  which 
alone  we  can  truly  be  said  to  live.  Even  in  the  moments  of  intensest 
enjoyment,  our  pleasures  are  multiplied  by  the  quick-revolving  images 
of  thought ;  we  feel  the  past  and  future  in  each  fragment  of  the  instant, 
as  the  Savour  of  every  drop  of  some  delicious  liquid  is  heightened  and 
prolonged  on  the  lips.  It  is  tlie  past  only  which  we  really  enjoy  as 
soon  as  we  become  sensible  of  duration.  Each  by-gone  instant  of  de- 
light becomes  rapidly  present  to  us,  and  ^  bears  a  glass  which  shews  us 
many  more."  This  is  the  gpreat  privilege  of  a  meditative  being — ^never 
properly  to  have  any  senseof  the  present,  but  to  feel  the  great  realities 
as  they  pass  away,  casting  their  delicate  shadows  on  the  future. 

Time,  then,  is  only  a  notion — unfelt  in  its  passege — a  mere  measure 

*  The  elegant  poet  here  quoted  has  perhaps  unconsciously  translated  one  of  the 
beautifol  of  modem  Latin  epitaphs. 

Ah,  Maria ! 

Puellarum  elegantissima ! 

Ah  flore  venustatis  abrepta, 

Vale  ! 

Heu  q.uanto  minus  est 

cum  reliquis  versari, 

quam  tui 

meminisse ! 
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given  by  the  mind  to  itsown  past  emotions.  Is  there,  then,  anvabstract 
common  measure  by  which  the  infinite  variety  of  intellectual  acts  can 
be  meted — ^any  real  passage  of  years  which  is  the  same  to  all — any 
periodical  revolution,  in  which  all  who  have  lived  have  lived  out  equiu 
hours ?  Is  chronology  any  other  than  a  fable,  a  ''tale  that  is  told?'* 
Certain  outward  visible  actions  have  passed,  and  certain  seasons  have 
rolled  over  them ;  but  has  the  common  idea  of  Time,  as  applicable  to 
these,  any  truth  higher  or  surer  than  those  infinite  varieties  of  duration 
which  have  been  felt  by  each  single  heart  ?  Who  shall  truly  count  the 
measure  of  his  own  days — ^much  more  scan  the  real  life  of  thousands  ? 

The  ordinary  language  of  moralists  respecting  Time  shews  that  we 
really  know  nothing  respecting  it.  They  say  £at  life  is  fleeting  and 
short;  why,  humanly  speaking,  may  they  not  as  well  affirm  that  it  is 
extended  and  lasting  ?  The  words  "  short"  and  "  long"  have  oaij 
meaning  when  used  comparatively;  and  to  v^t  can  we  ^jw^paic 
or  liken  this  our  human  existence  ?  The  images  of  firagility — ^thin 
vapours,  delicate  flowers,  and  shadows  cast  from  die  most  fleeting 
things — ^which  we  employ  as  emblems  of  its  transitoriness,  really  serve 
to  exhibit  its  durability  as  great  in  comparison  with  their  own.  If  life 
be  short,  compared  with  the  age  of  some  few  animals,  how  much  longer 
is  it  than  that  of  many,  some  of  whom  pass  through  all  the  varieties  of 
youth,  maturity,  and  age,  during  a  few  hours,  according  to  man's 
reckoning,  and,  if  they  are  endowed  with  memory,  look  back  on  their 
early  minutes  through  the  long  vista  of  a  summer's  day!  An  antedilu- 
vian shepherd  might  complain  with  as  much  apparent  reason  of  the 
brevity  of  his  nine  hundred  years,  as  we  of  our  threescore  and  ten.  He 
would  find  as  little  to  confute  or  to  establidi  his  theory.  There  is 
nothing  visible  by  which  we  can  &irly  reckon  the  measure  of  our  lives. 
It  is  not  joflt  to  compare  them  with  the  duration  of  rocks  and  hills, 
whidi  have  held  out  "  a  thousand  storms,  a  thousand  thunders ;"  be- 
cause where  there  is  no  consciousness,  there  is  really  no  time.  The 
power  of  imagination  supplies  to  us  the  place  of  ages.  We  have 
thoughts  whidb  '*date  beyond  the  pyramids."  Antiquity  spreads 
around  us  her  mighty  wings.  We  live  centuries  in  contemplation,  and 
haire  all  the  sentiment  of  six  thousand  years  in  our  memories : — 

**  The  wars  loe  too  remember  of  King  Nine, 
And  old  Aasarscus  and  Ibycus  dirine." 

Whence  then  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  brevity  of  our  life  ?  Not, 
assuredly,  from  its  comparison  with  any  thing  whidi  is  presented  to  our 
senses.  It  is  only  because  the  mind  is  formed  for  eternity  that  it  feels 
the  shortness  of  its  earthly  scjoum.  Seventy  years,  or  seventy  thou- 
sand, or  seven,  shared  as  ihe  common  lot  of  a  species,  would  seem 
alike  sufficient  to  those  who  had  no  sense  within  them  of  a  being  whioh 
should  have  no  end.  When  this  sense  has  been  weakened,  as  it  was 
amidst  all  the  exquisite  forms  of  Grecian  mythology,  the  brevity  of 
life  has  been  forgotten.  There  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  this  general 
sentiment,  so  deep  a  spring  of  the  pathetic,  throughout  all  the  Greek 
tragedies.  It  will  be  found  also  to  prevail  in  individuals  as  they  medi- 
tate on  themselves,  or  as  they  nurse  up  in  solitude  and  silence  the  in- 
stinct of  the  eternal. 
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The  doctrine  that  dme  exists  only  in  remembrance,  may  serft  to 
explain  some  apparent  inconsistencies  in  die  language  which  we  use 
respecting  our  sense  of  its  passage.  We  hear  persons  cnwu^^aiging  of 
the  slow  passage  of  time,  when  they  have  spent  a  aiiigle  night  of  un- 
broken wearisomeness,  and  wondering  how  speedily  hours,  filled  with 
pleasure  or  engrossing  occupations,  have  flown ;  and  yet  we  aU  know 
how  long  any  period  seems  which  has  been  crowded  with  events  or 
feelings  leaving  a  strong  impression  behind  them.  In  thinking  on 
seasons  of  ennui  we  have  nothing  but  a  sense  of  length — ^we  merely  re- 
member that  we  felt  the  tedium  of  existence;  but  there  is  really  no 
space  in  die  imagination  filled  up  by  the  period.  Mere  time,  unpeopled 
wiili  diversified  emotions  or  circumstances,  is  but  one  idea,  and  diat 
idea  is  nothing  more  than  the  remembrance  of  a  lisdess  sensation.  A 
night  of  dull  pain  and  months  of  lingering  weakness  are,  in  die  re- 
trospect, nearly  the  same  thing.  When  our  hands  or  our  hearts  are 
busy,  we  know  nothing  of  dme — it  does  not  exist  for  us ;  but  as  soon  as 
we  pause  to  meditate  on  that  which  is  gone,  we  seem  to  have  lived  long, 
because  we  look  back  through  a  long  series  of  events,  or  feel  them  at 
once  peering  one  above  die  other  like  ranges  of  distant  hills.  Acniona 
or  feelings,  not  hours,  mark  all  the  backward  course  of  our  being. 
Our  sense  of  the  nearness  to  us  of  any  circumstance  in  our  life  is  d^ 
termined  on  the  same  principles — ^not  by  the  revolution  of  the  seasons, 
but  by  the  relation  which  the  event  bears  in  importance  to  all  dutt  has 
happened  to  us  since.  To  him  who  has  thought,  or  done,  or  sufifered 
much,  the  level  days  of  his  childhood  seem  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
far  off  as  the  age  of  chivalry,  or  as  the  line  of  Sesostris;  There  are 
some  recollections  of  such  overpowering  vastness,  diat  their  objects 
seem  ever  near;  their  size  reduces  all  intermediate  events  to  nothing; 
and  they  peer  upon  us  like  ''  a  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory," 
which,  being  far  off,  is  yet  nigh.  How  different  from  these  appears 
some  inconsiderable  occurrence  of  more  recent  date,  which  a  fti^  of 
thought  redeems  for  a  moment  from  long  oblivion; — ^whieh  is  seen 
amidst  the  dim  confusion  of  half-forgotten  things,  like  a  little  rock 
lighted  up  by  a  chance  gleam  of  sunshine  afar  in  the  mighty  waters  I 

What  immense  difference  is  there,  then,  in  the  real  duradon  of  men's 
lives !  He  lives  longest  of  all  who  looks  back  oflenest,  whose  life 
is  most  populous  of  thou^t  or  action,  and  on  every  retrospect 
makes  the  vastest  picture.  The  man  who  does  not  meditate  has  no  real 
consciousness  of  being.  Such  an  one  goes  to  death  as  to  a  drunken 
sleep ;  he  parts  with  existence  wantonly,  because  he  knows  nodiing  of 
ilB  value.  Mere  men  of  pleasure  are,  therefore,  the  most  careless  of 
duellists,  the  gayest  of  soldiers.  To  know  the  true  value  of  being,  yet 
to  lay  it  down  for  a  great  cause,  is  a  pitch  of  heroism  which  has  rarely 
been  attained  by  man.  That  mastery  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  so 
common  among  men  of  spirit,  is  nothing  but  a  conquest  over  the  ap- 
prehension of  dying.  It  is  a  mere  victory  of  nerve  and  muscle.  Those 
whose  days  have  no  principle  of  continuity — ^who  never  feel  time  but  in 
the  shape  of  ennui — may  quit  die  world  for  sport  or  for  honour.  But  he 
who  truly  lives,  who  feels  the  past  and  future  in  the  instant,  whose 
days  arc  to  him  a  possession  ol  majestic  remembrances  apd  golden 
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hopes,  ought  not  to  fancy  himself  bound  by  such  an  example.  He 
may  be  inspired  to  lay  down  his  life,  where  truth  or  virtue  demands  so 
great  a  sacrifice  ;  but  he  will  be  influenced  by  mere  weakness  of  reso- 
lution, not  by  courage,  if  he  suffer  himself  to  be  shamed,  or  laughed, 
or  worried  out  of  it! 

Besides  those  who  have  no  proper  consciousness  of  being,  there  are 
others  even  perhaps  more  pitiable,  who  are  constantly  irritated  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  life  is  cut  up  into  melancholy  fragments.  This  is 
the  case  of  all  the  pretending  and  the  vain ;  those  who  are  ever  at- 
tempting to  seem  what  they  are  not,  or  to  do  what  they  cannot ;  who 
live  in  £e  lying  breath  of  contemporary  report,  and  bask  out  a  sort  of 
occasional  holiday  in  the  glimmers  of  public  favour.  They  are  always 
in  a  feverish  struggle,  yet  they  make  no  progress.  Tliere  is  no  dra- 
matic coherence,  no  unity  of  action,  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  their  lives. 
They  have  hits  and  brilliant  passages  perhaps,  which  may  come  on  re- 
view before  them  in  straggling  succession ;  but  nothing  dignified  or 
massive,  tendmg  to  one  end  of  good  or  evil.  Such  are  self-fancied 
poets  and  panting  essayists,  who  live  on  firom  volume  to  volume,  or 
from  magazine  to  magazine,  who  tremble  with  nervous  delight  at  a 
&vourable  mention,  are  cast  down  by  a  sly  alliteration  or  satirical 

5 lay  on  their  names,  and  die  of  an  elaborate  eulogy  *'  in  aromatic  pain." 
'hey  begin  life  once  a  quarter,  or  once  a  month,  according  to  the  will 
of  their  publishers.  They  dedicate  nothing  to  posterity ;  but  toil  on 
for  applause  till  praise  sickens,  and  their  "  life's  idle  business "  grows 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  They  feel  their  best  days  passing  away  with- 
out even  the  effort  to  build  up  an  enduring  fame ;  and  they  write  an 
degy  on  their  own  weaknesses !  They  give  their  thoughts  immaturely 
to  die  world,  and  thus  spoil  them  for  themselves  for  ever.  Their  own 
earliest,  and  deepest,  and  most  sacred  feelings  become  at  last  dull  com- 
mon-places, which  they  have  talked  of  and  written  about  till  they  are 
glad  to  escape  from  the  theme.  Their  days  are  not  "  linked  each  to 
each  by  natural  pietv,"  but  at  best  bound  together  in  forgotten  volumes. 
Better,  far  better  than  this,  is  the  lot  of  those  whose  characters  and 
pretensions  have  little  '*  mark  or  lileelihood ;" — whose  days  are  filled  up 
by  the  exercise  of  honest  industry,  and  who,  on  looking  back,  recognize 
their  lives  only  by  the  turns  of  their  fortune,  or  the  events  which  have 
called  forth  their  afiections.  Their  first  parting  from  home  is  indelibly 
impressed  on  their  minds — their  school-days  seem  to  them  like  one 
sweet  April  day  of  shower  and  sunshine — their  apprenticeship  is  a  long 
week  of  toil ; — ^but  then  their  first  love  is  fresh  to  them  as  yesterday,  and 
their  marriage,  the  births  of  their  children,  and  of  their  grand-children, 
are  events  wliich  mark  their  course  even  to  old  age.  They  reach  their 
infancy  in  thought  by  an  easy  process,  dirough  a  range  oi  remem- 
brances few  and  simple,  but  pure,  and  even  holy.  Yet  happier  is  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  one  great  aim ;  who  devote  their  undivided  ener- 
gy to  a  single  pursuit ;  who  have  one  idea  of  practical  or  visionary 
good,  to  which  they  are  wedded.  There  is  a  harmony,  a  proportion,  iu 
their  lives.  The  alchemist  of  old,  labouring  with  undiminished  hope, 
cheerinff  his  solitude  with  dreams  of  boundless  wealth,  and  yet  working 
OB»  c(nud  not  be  said  to  live  in  vain.     His  life  was  continuous— one 
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unbroken  struggle — one  ardent  sigh.  There  is  the  same  unity  of  interest 
in  the  life  of  a  great  verbal  scholar,  or  of  a  true  miser ;  the  same 
Bingleness  of  purpose,  which  gives  solidity  to  floating  minutes,  hours, 
and  years. 

A  great  lawyer  deserves  an  eminent  rank  among  true  livers.  We 
do  not  mean  a  political  adventurer,  who  breathes  feverishly  amidst  the 
contests,  and  intrigues,  and  petty  triumphs  of  party ;  nor  a  dabbler  in 
criticism,  poetry,  or  the  drama ;  nor  even  a  popular  nisi-prius  advo- 
cate, who  passes  through  a  succession  of  hasty  toils  and  violent  ex- 
citements to  fortune  and  to  oblivion.  But  we  have  respect  to  the  real 
dull  plodder — to  him  who  has  bidden  an  early  "farewell  to  his  Muse," if 
he  ever  had  one;  who  counts  on  years  of  solitary  study,  and  shrinks  not 
back ;  who  proceeds,  step  by  step,  through  the  mighty  maze  with  a 
cheerfid  heart,  and  counts  on  his  distant  success  with  mathematical 
precision.  His  industry  and  self-denial  are  powers  as  true  as  fancy  or 
eloquence,  and  he  soon  learns  to  take  as  hearty  a  pleasure  in  their 
exercise.  His  retrospect  is  vast  and  single — of  doubts  solved,  stoutest 
books  mastered,  nicest  webs  disentangled,  and  all  from  one  intelligible 
motive  which  grows  old  with  him,  and,  though  it  *'  strengthened  with 
his  strength,"  will  not  diminish  with  his  decline.  It  is  letter  in  the 
end  to  have  had  the  pathway  of  life  circumscribed  and  railed  in  by 
forms  and  narrow  observances,  than  to  have  strayed  at  will  about  the 
vast  field  open  to  human  enterprise,  in  the  freest  and  most  graceful 
wanderings ;  because  in  the  latter  case  we  cannot  trace  our  road  again, 
or  call  it  over ;  while  in  the  first,  we  see  it  distinctly  to  the  last,  and 
can  linger  in  thought  over  all  the  spots  where  our  feet  have  trodden. 
The  "  old  names  **  bring  back  the  "  old  instincts  "  to  our  hearts.  In- 
stead of  faint  S3rmpathies  with  a  multitude  of  things,  a  kind  of  small 
partnership  with  thousands  in  certain  general  dogmas  and  speculations, 
we  have  all  our  own  past  individual  being  as  a  solid  and  abiding' 
possession. 

A  metaphysician  who  thinks  earnestly  and  intensely  for  himself,  may 
truly  be  said  to  live  long.  He  has  this  great  advantage  over  the  most 
felicitous  inventor  of  machinery,  or  the  most  acute  of  scientific  inquir- 
ers, that  all  his  discoveries  have  a  personal  interest ;  he  has  his  exist- 
ence for  his  living  study  ;  his  own  heart  is  the  mighty  problem  on  which 
he  meditaites,  and  the  "  exceeding  great  reward"  of  his  victories.  In 
a  moment  of  happy  thought  he  may  attain  conquests,  *'  compared  to 
which  the  laurels  which  a  CaQ|ar  reaps  are  weeds."  Years  of  anxioua 
thought  are  rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  one  triumphant  certainty, 
which  immediately  gives  a  key  to  the  solution  of  a  thousand  pregnant 
doubts  and  mysteries,  and  enables  him  almost  to  "  curdle  a  long  life 
into  an  hour."  When  he  has,  afker  long  pursued  and  baffled  endea- 
vours, rolled  aside  some  huge  difficulty  which  lay  in  his  path,  he  will 
find  beneath  it  a  passage  to  the  bright  subtleties  of  his  nature,  through 
which  he  may  range  at  will,  and  gather  immortal  fruits,  like  Aladdin 
in  the  subterranean  gardens.  He  counts  his  life  thus  not  only  by  the 
steps  which  he  has  taken,  but  by  the  vast  prospects  which,  at  every  turn 
of  nis  journey,  have  recompensed  his  toils,  over  which  he  has  difiused 
his  spirit  as  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.   We  will  conclude  this  article 
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with  the  estimate  made  of  life  from  his  own  experience  by  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  original  of  thinkers. 

"  It  is  little,  it  is  short,  it  is  not  worth  having — if  we  take  the 
last  hour,  and  leave  out  all  that  has  gone  before,  which  has  been 
one  way  of  looking  at  the  subject.  Such  calculators  seem  to  say 
that  life  is  nothing  when  it  is  over;  and  that  may,  in  their  sense, 
be  true.  If  the  old  rule — Respice  jSntm — were  to  be  made  abso- 
lute, and  no  one  could  be  pronounced  fortunate  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  there  are  few  among  us  whose  existence  would,  upon  such  con- 
ditions, be  much  to  be  envied.  But  this  is  not  a  fair  view  of  the  case. 
A  man's  life  is  his  whole  life,  not  the  last  glimmering  snuff  of  the  can- 
dle ;  and  this  I  say  is  considerable,  and  not  a  little  matter^  whether  we 
regard  its  pleasures  or  its  pains.  To  draw  a  peevish  conclusion  to  the 
contrary,  from  our  own  superannuated  desires  or  forgetful  indifference, 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  a  man  never  was  young  because  he  is 
grown  old,  or  never  lived  because  he  is  now  dead.  The  length  or 
^greeableness  of  a  journey  does  not  depend  on  the  few  last  steps  of  it, 
nor  is  the  siae  of  a  building  to  be  judged  of  from  the  last  stone  that  is 
added  to  it.  It  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  hour  of  our  existence, 
but  the  space  that  parts  these  two — ^not  our  exit,  nor  our  entrance  upon 
the  stage,  but  what  we  do,  feel,  and  think  while  there — that  we  are  to 
attend  to  in  pronouncing  sentence  upon  it.  Indeed,  it  would  be  easy 
to  shew  that  it  is  the  very  extern  of  human  life,  the  infinite  number  of 
things  contained  in  it,  its  contradictory  and  fluctuating  interests,  the 
transition  from  one  situation  to  another,  the  hours,  months,  years, 
spent  in  <me  fond  pursuit  after  another ;  that  it  b,  in  a  word,  the  length 
of  our  common  journey,  and  the  quantity  of  events  crowded  into  it, 
that,  baffling  the  grasp  of  our  actual  perception,  make  it  slide  from 
our  memory,  and  dwindle  into  nothing  in  its  own  perspective.  It  is 
too  mighty  for  us,  and  we  say  it  is  nothing !  It  is  a  speck  in  our  fancy, 
and  yet  what  canvass  would  be  big  enough  to  hold  its  striking  groups, 
its  endless  objects!  It  is  light  as  vanity;  and  yet,  if  all  its  weary 
moments,  if  all  its  head  and  heart-aches  were  compressed  into  one, 
what  fortitude  would  not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  blow !  What  a  huge 
be^^,  a  '  huge,  dumb  heap,'  of  wishes,  thoughts,  feelings,  anxious 
cares,  soothing  hopes,  loves,  joys,  friendships,  it  is  composed  of  1  How 
many  ideas  and  trains  of  sentiment,  long,  deep,  and  intense,  often  pass 
through  the  mind  in  one  day's  thinking  or  reading  for  instance !  How 
many  such  days  are  there  in  a  year,  how  many  years  in  a  long  life, 
still  occupied  with  something  interesting— still  recalling  some  old  im- 
pression— still  recurring  to  some  difficult  question,  and  making  pro- 
giess  in  it,  every  step  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  power,  and  every 
moment  conscious  of  *  the  high  endeavour  or  the  ^d  success ;'  for 
Ae  mind  seiaes  only  on  that  which  keeps  it  employed,  and  is  wound  up 
to  a  certain  pitch  of  pleasurable  excitement  by  the  necessity  of  its  own 
nature."— flazitV/'^  Table  Talk,  Euay  6. 
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In  silent  barren  synod  met 

Within  these  roofless  walls,  where  yet 

The  serer'd  arch  and  oanrcd  fret 

Cling  to  the  ruin. 
The  brethren's  skulls  mourn,  dewy  wet. 

Their  Creed's  undoing. 

The  mitred  ones  of  Nice  and  Trent 
Were  not  so  tongue-tied, — ^no,  they  went 
Hot  to  their  councils,  scarce  content 

With  orthodoxy ; 
But  ye,  poor  tongueless  things,  were  meant 

To  speak  by  proxy. 

Your  chronicles  no  more  exist. 
For  Knox,  the  revolutionist. 
Destroyed  the  work  of  every  fist 

That  scrawlM  black  letter ; 
Well !  I  'm  a  craniolos^st. 

And  may  do  better. 

This  skull-cap  wore  the  cowl  from  sloth. 
Or  discontent,  perhaps  from  both ; 
And  yet  one  day,  against  his  oath. 

He  tried  escaping ; 
For  men,  though  idle,  may  be  lotn 

To  live  on  gaping. 

A  toper  this !  he  plied  his  glass 
More  strictly  than  he  said  the  mass. 
And  loved  to  see  a  tempting  lass 

Come  to  confession. 
Letting  her  absolution  pass 

O'er  fresh  transgression. 

This  crawl'd  throush  life  in  feebleness. 

Boasting  he  never  Knew  excess. 

Cursing  those  crimes  he  scarce  could  guess. 

Or  feel  but  faintly. 
With  prayers  that  Heaven  would  cease  to  bless 

Mea  so  unsaintly. 

Here's  a  true  churchman  ! — ^he'd  affect 
Much  charity,  and  ne*er  neglect 
To  pray  for  mercy  on  th'  elect. 

But  thought  no  evil 
In  sending  Heathen,  Turk,  and  Sect 

All  to  the  Devil. 

Poor  skull,  ihj  fingers  set  a-blaze. 
With  silver  Samt  in  golden  rays. 
The  holy  Missal  i  thou  didst  craze 

'Mid  bead  and  spangle. 
While  others  pass'd  their  idler  days 

In  coil  and  wrangle. 
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Long  time  this  sconce  a  helmet  wore, — 
But  sickness  smites  the  conscience  sore ; 
He  broke  his  sword,  and  hither  bore  * 

His  gear  and  plunder, 
Took  to  the  cowl, — then  raved  and  swore 

At  his  damn'd  blunder ! 

This  lilj-colour'd  skull,  with  all 

The  teeth  complete,  so  white  and  small, 

Belong'd  to  one  whose  early  pall 

A  lover  shaded ; 
He  died  ere  superstition*s  gall 

His  heart  invaded. 

Ha !  here  is  "  undivuleed  crime  !*' 
Despair  forbad  his  soul  to  climb 
Beyond  this  world,  this  mortal  time 

Of  fever*d  sadness. 
Until  their  monkish  pantomime 

Dazzled  his  madness. 

A  younger  brother  this, — a  man 
Aspiring  as  a  Tartar  Khan, 
But,  curb'd  and  baffled,  he  began 

The  trade  of  frightening  ; 
It  smack'd  of  power! — and  here  he  ran 

To  deal  Heaven's  lightning. 

This  idiot-skull  belong'd  to  one, 
A  buried  miser's  only  son. 
Who  penitent,  ere  he  'd  begun 

To  taste  of  pleasure. 
And  hoping  Heaven's  dread  wrath  to  shun. 

Gave  Hell  his  treasure. 

Here  is  the  forehead  of  an  ape, 

A  robber's  mark,— and  near  the  nape 

That  bone,  fie  on 't  1  bears  just  the  shape 

Of  carnal  passion ; 
Ah  I  he  was  one  for  theft  and  rape. 

In  monkish  fashion. 

This  was  the  porter !  he  could  sing. 
Or  dance,  or  play,  do  any  thing. 
Arid  what  the  friars  bade  him  bring 

They  ne'er  were  balk'd  of. 
Matters  not  worth  remembering. 

And  seldom  talk'd  of. 

Enough !  why  need  I  farther  pore  ? 
This  comer  holds  at  least  a  score. 
And  yonder  twice  as  many  more 

Of  reverend  brothers : 
*Tis  the  same  story  o'er  and  o'er, — 

They  're  like  the  others. 
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*'  Ilium  omnU  tectis  mgriaque  elAiM  jurentus 
Tttrbaqae  miratur  nuUnim,  et  prospectat  cuntem 
AttonitU  inhiaiu  ftDimb.*' 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  drawn  from  either  physiology  or 
analogy,  why  the  most  astonishing  powers  of  intellect,  the  soundest 
sense,  the  most  luxuriant  imagination,  should  not  take  up  their  abode 
in  those  abridgments  of  human  nature,  called  Dwarfs.  Even  were 
we  50  unhappy  as  to  yield  our  assent  to  the  startling  and  humiliating 
propositions,  "  that  medullary  substance  is  capable  of  sensation  and 
thought,"  "  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  residt  entirely  from  bodily 
structure,"  and  "  that  Shakspeare's  and  Newton's  superiority  consisted 
only  in  haying  an  extra  inch  of  brain  in  the  right  place,"  we  might  still 
stand  up  in  support  of  the  mental  capabilities  ofthe  pigmy  race.  Messrs. 
Lawrence,  Spurzheim,  &c.  must  confess,  that  the  brain  of  a  Dwarf 
bears,  at  least,  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  of  his  whole  body 
as  that  of  a  full-grown  man,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  much  larger, 
if  we  were  permitted  to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  casket  which 
contains  it.  Large  heads,  however,  are  almost  proverbially  indi- 
cative of  small  brains;  and  those  little  beings  whose  Lilliputian  cha- 
racter has  been  stamped,  not  by  injury  prior  or  subsequent  to  birth, 
but  by  the  finger  of  Nature  herself,  are  often  beautifully  proportioned 
in  every  respect,  perfect  and  pleasing  miniatures  of  the  human  animal. 
IC  from  speculating  on  the  possUnlity  of  having  dwarf  statesmen,  philo- 
sophers, and  poets,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  results  of  actual 
experience,  we  shall  ind^  find  less  reason  to  expect  a  Locke  thirty 
inches  high,  or  an  ^ic  poem  written  by  fingers  no  thicker  than  a 
goose-quill.  Among  all  those  human  toys  that  have  at  different  times 
amused  Romans  and  children,  carried  knights'  shields,  and  ladies'  love- 
letters,  told  monarchs  unpalatable  truths,  and  danced  hornpipes  upon 
tables,  we  cannot  remember  one  distinguished  by  higher  mentd  powers 
than  were  sufficient  to  produce  a  timely  jest  or  smart  repartee,  while 
numbers  of  the  dwarfish  tribe  have  ranked  yet  lower  in  the  scale  of 
intellect.  Genius,  indeed,  would  be  no  compensation  for  tiny  stature ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  considerably  aggravate  the  misfortune  of  per- 
sonal singularity.  That  acute  sensibility,  that  proud  consciousness  of 
superiority,  which  usually  accompany  strong  mental  powers,  would  fi>r 
ever  torment  and  distress  the  tenant  of  a  ridiculously  small  body :  be 
would  be  angered  by  the  coaxing  tone  of  fiimiliarity  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  when  addressing  a  little  creature  of  childish  propor- 
tions, he  would  indignantly  spurn  the  privileges  to  which  diminutive 
size  could  alone  entitle  him,  and  perhaps  reject  the  proffered  kiss  of 
rank  and  beauty,  which  would  not  be  offered  were  he  three  feet  taller, 
and  which,  if  three  feet  taller,  he  would  consider  worth  an  age  of 
homage  and  exertion, — a  guerdon,  *'Tal  che  nel  fuooo  fiiria  I'uom 
fetice.**  The  pointing  finger  of  vulgar  astonidiment  would  outweigh 
the  applause  of  the  learned,  and  wreaths  of  bay  and  laurel  would  not 
console  him  for  the  impossibUity  •f  walking  through  a  town  vrithout  a 
troop  «f  rude  gazers  at  his  heels.     Better,  happier  is  jt  for  Dwarfs, 
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that  instead  of  being  wise,  they  are  vain;  that  they  are  generally  great 
admirers  of  their  own  curious  little  figures,  amused  by  dressing  and 
decorating  them,  and  incUned,  like  a  conceited  woman,  preposterously 
attired,  to  mistake  the  stare  of  astonishment  for  that  of  admiration. 
On  the  score  of  intellect  they  feel  equally  comfortable):  every  thing  they 
say  is  listened  to  with  attention,  and  its  merit,  by  an  almost  unavoidable 
mistake,  magnified  by  the  smallness  of  their  stature.  Compliments, 
witticisms,  and  remarks,  which  would  be  considered  very  common- 
place if  they  issued  from  a  mouth  five  feet  from  the  ground,  are  highly 
applauded  when  they  proceed  from  one  at  half  the  distance. 

Indeed,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  a  set  of  very  short  men  who  are 
more  pitiable  and  unhappy  than  the  race  of  undoubted  Dwarfs,  who 
possess  almost  all  the  inconveniencies  without  the  advantages  of  real 
pigmies ;  who  are  stared  at  and  quizzed,  without  being  fondled  and 
flattered ;  who  are  too  short  for  the  army  or  navy,  the  pulpit  or  the 
bar,  and  yet  too  tall  to  be  shewn  for  sights,  or  pensioned  by  monarcha ; 
who  are  a  foot  too  low  to  obtain  kisses  of  affection,  and  a  foot  too  high 
for  those  of  compassion. 

The  Count  Boruwlaski,  of  whom  every  one  has  heard,  has  given  his 
memoirs  to  the  world,  a  singular  specimen  of  pigmy  auto-biography, 
from  which  considerable  entertainment  might  be  expected.  They  are 
preceded  by  an  eulogy  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  affirms 
that  "  Nature  has  endowed  the  Count  with  a  mind  superior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  men,"  and  that  having  "  seen  much  of  mankind  in  various 
stations  of  life,  though  considered  more  as  a  plaything  than  a  com- 
panion, he  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  making  remarks.'*  On 
perusing  the  book,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  proof 
of  either  of  these  assertions :  we  see  no  glimpses  of  superior  mind,  we 
find  no  traces  of  a  habit  of  observation.  No  one  would  be  disposed  to 
judge  harshly  tl)e  composition  of  a  Dwarf  and  a  foreigner,  whose  edu- 
cation was  neglected,  and  who  reprints  and  continues  his  memoirs  (for 
we  believe  they  have  been  previously  published  abroad)  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age ;  but  the  question  of  his  superior  intellect  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  it  would  form  an  isolated  and  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
man,  and  will  now  be  decided  by  the  test  by  which  authors  are  tried, 
a  test  tolerably  accurate,  their  own  writings.  The  Count  Boruwlaski 
was  a  great  traveller,  he  visited  nearly  &e  whole  of  Europe,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia ;  his  pecuniary  circumstances  opened  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  to  his  inspection,  while  his  size  admitted  him  into 
palaces,  and  introduced  him  to  the  most  distinguished  characters ;  yet 
we  hear  nothing  new  or  entertaining  of  either  persons  or  places,  and 
the  compliments  and  repartees  which  gained  him  rings  and  caresses, 
appear  to  lose  all  their  merit  when  trans^rred  to  paper.  Neither  have 
we  any  particulars  as  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  very  peculiar  fete ;  and  over  the  most  interesting  re- 
lations of  his  life,  he  has  thrown  a  veil  of  pride,  of  prudence,  or  of 
delicacy,  at  once  tantalizing  and  impolitic,  which  provokes  tlie  curi- 
osity it  refuses  to  gratify,  and  occasions  suspicions  and  conjectures  fi>r 
which  there  may  possibly  be  no  foundation. 

His  days  appear  to  have  glided  on,  if  not  in  a  very  happy,  in  a  very 
similar  manner,  without  any  of  the  fetal  celebrity  which  attended  Jet- 
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fery  Hudson,  the  Dwarf  of  whom  England  makes  her  boast  This 
curious  little  creature  was  born  in  1619  at  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire, 
as  a  compliment,  we  suppose,  to  the  size  of  the  county.  At  seven 
years  old  he  was  eighteen  inches  high,  and  continued  in  all  the  pre- 
eminence of  this  extraordinary  elevation  till  the  age  of  thirty,  when 
he  shot  up  to  the  comparatively  gigantic  stature  of  three  feet  nine 
inches.  By  his  fair  mistress,  Henrietta  Maria,  this  progressive  in- 
crease must  have  been  watched  with  unmixed  vexation ;  while  Jeffery 
himself  was  perhaps  divided  between  his  love  of  consequence  and  his 
dislike  of  ridicule,  between  his  desire  of  escaping  the  jests  and  insults 
of  the  courtiers  and  attendants,  and  his  fear  of  losing  the  perquisites 
and  privileges  of  Dwarf  to  the  Queen.  He  stopped,  however,  far 
below  the  height  where  wonder  ends  and  insignificance  begins,  revelled 
in  former  favour,  and  fretted  under  former  scoffs.  His  introduction  to 
her  Majesty  was  curiously  managed.  He  was  served  up  in  a  cold  pie 
at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Charles  I. 
and  his  Queen  soon  afler  their  marriage,  and  presented  to  Henrietta 
Maria  by  the  Duchess,  his  former  Mistress.  Royal  favour  and  caresses 
gave  him  high  notions  of  his  own  importance,  and  thus,  increasing  the 
natural  waspislmess  of  his  disposition,  rendered  him  little  able  to  bear 
with  patience  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  pigmy  stature ;  and  he 
was  once  so  provoked  by  a  young  gentleman  named  Crofls,  that  he  im- 
mediately sent  him  a  challenge.  His  antagonist,  in  contemptuous 
wantonness,  came  to  the  appointment  armed  with  a  squirt,  which  so 
angered  the  Lilliputian  that  a  duel  absolutely  ensued.  It  has  been 
said,  in  defence  of  that  honourable  system  of  deliberate  murder  called 
duelling,  that  it  is  the  only  security  men  of  inferior  stature  possess  from 
the  insolence  of  brutal  strength ;  and  that  it  may  fully  answer  this  pur- 
pose was  fatally  proved  by  the  event  of  this  extraordinary  contest. 
The  parties  met  on  horseback,  and  armed  with  pistols,  in  order  to 
equalize,  as  much  as  possible,  their  advantages.  The  Dwarf  fired,  and 
Mr.  Crofte  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Nor  was  this  the  only  important  ad- 
venture of  Jeffery's  hfe.  He  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  the  Dun- 
kirkers  on  his  return  from  France,  whither  he  had  been  to  fetch  a  mid- 
wife for  the  Queen ;  and  again,  on  another  occasion,  he  became  the  cap- 
tive of  a  Turkish  pirate.  He  followed  his  mistress  when  she  took  re- 
fuge in  France,  and  returned  with  her  at  the  Restoration;  and  at 
length,  in  1682,  being  suspected  of  a  concern  in  the  Popish  plot,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Gatehouse,  Westminster,  where  he  died  soon  after- 
wards, in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Count  Boruwlaski,  both  from  his  own  memoirs,  and  from  common 
report,  appears  in  a  much  more  advantageous  light  than  his  English 
rival ;  and,  while  we  doubt  the  superiority  of  his  intellect,  we  readily 
credit  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  of  his 
gratitude,  his  vivacity,  and  we  can  ourselves  speak  to  the  gentlemanly, 
the  courtly  polish  of  his  manners. 

He  was  bom  in  Polish  Russia,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  respecta- 
bOity,  who,  dying  early  in  life,  lefl  his  widow  and  family  in  straitened 
circumstances.  The  Count's  parents  were  both  of  middle  height,  and 
had  six  children  alternately  tall  and  short,  three  shooting  into  manly 
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proportions,  while  the  rest  kept  each  other  in  countenance  as  Dwarfii* 
One  of  the  Count's  hrothers,  six  feet  four  in  height,  was  of  a  very  de* 
licate  constitution,  while  the  little  gentleman  himself,  bom  at  the 
almost  invisible  size  of  eight  inches,  and  taking  thirty  years  to  accom- 
plish his  ultimate  elevation  of  three  feet  three,  and  his  eldest  brother, 
who  was  only  three  inches  taller,  enjoyed  robust  health,  and  in  infancy 
gave  their  mother  no  greater  trouble  than,  one  may  suppose,  must  always 
be  occasioned  by  children  of  the  Tom  Thumb  species,  who  may  be 
drowned  in  a  basin  of  milk,  trodden  to  death  by  a  cat,  concealed  in 
the  folds  of  a  rumpled  pocket-handkerchief,  lost  in  a  bed  of  spinage, 
and  carried  away  in  a  lady's  reticule.  We  may  remark,  en  passant,  that 
dwarfs  are,  in  general,  superior  to  giants,  both  in  health  and  longevity, 
which  appears  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis  of  Adam's  having  exceeded 
the  present  race  of  men  in  stature,  as  in  age.  Surely,  as  man  ap- 
proached nearer  to  those  dimensions  which  belonged  to  him  in  the 
energy  and  freshness  of  recent  creation,  his  physical  powers  would  be 
more  likely  to  improve  than  to  deteriorate,  and  his  life  to  approximate 
more  closely  to  antediluvian  length. 

The  Count  was  taken  from  his  mother  by  her  friend,  the  Starostin 
de  Caorlix,  and,  on  that  lady's  second  marriage,  passed  into  the  favour 
of  the  Countess  Humiecka,  of  distinguished  family,  rank,  and  beauty. 
With  her  he  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  his  size 
everv  where  procuring  him  much  attention  and  many  privileges.  Even 
the  jealousy  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  found  no  food  for  suspicion  in  his 
diminutive  person,  and  Joujou  (as  the  Count  was  then  called)  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  innermost  apartments  of  a  seraglio.  He  was  clasped 
in  the  arms,  and  seated  on  the  lap  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  placed  on 
his  tiny  finger  a  ring  drawn  from  the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  then  only  six  years  old.  At  Luneville  he  was  honoured 
by  the  notice  of  Stanislaus,  the  titular  King  of  Poland,  at  whose  court 
he  was  introduced  to  one  of  his  fraternity,  in  the  person  of  the  re- 
nowned Bebe,  dwarf  to  that  monarch.  Joujou,  however,  on  being 
measured  with  his  rival,  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  finding  himself 
three  inches  the  superior  in  littleness,  but  in  mental  stature  he  far  sur- 
passed Bebe,  whose  understanding  was  little  beyond  the  intelligence  of 
a  well-taught  pointer.  At  Paris  Joujou  was  most  kindly  received.  M. 
Bouret,  the  farmer-general,  gave  him  an  entertainment,  at  which  all 
the  plates,  knives,  forks,  &c.  were  proportioned  to  the  size  of  his  guest, 
and  the  eatables  were  ortolans,  beccaficos,  and  other  dainties  of  Lilli- 
putian dimensions.  It  was  this  Bouret  who,  having  invited  some  per- 
son of  distinction  to  dine  with  him.  early  in  the  spring,  treated  him  with 
peas  at  a  guinea  a  quart.  The  following  year,  at  the  same  season,  the 
visitor  received  a  second  invitation,  and  begged  M.  Bouret  not  to  pur- 
chase peas  again  at  this  exorbitant  price,  as  he  could  make  a  very  good 
dinner  without  them.  His  host  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  the  first 
thing  his  guest  saw  on  entering  M.  Bouret's  grounds,  was  a  red  cow 
feasting  on  a  pailfull  of  the  dainty  vegetables  he  had  refused. 

From  Paris  the  Countess  Humiecka  repaired  to  Holland,  while  Joujou 
"  sequitur — non  passibus  ctquis,'^  and  from  thence  to  Warsaw,  the  capital 
of  their  native  country.     Here  the  Count  Boruwlaski,  by  his  own  con- 
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feanon,  became  a  little  irregular  in  his  habits,  frequented  the  theatre, 
and  was  guiltj  of  a  few  indiscretions.  A  little  good  advice  and  re« 
flection,  however,  speedily  stopped  him  in  his  career  of  dissipation,  and 
be  r^ained  the  favour  of  the  Countess,  who  shortly  afterwards  dis- 
couraged Stanislaus  II.  from  bestowing  an  estate  upon  her  protege. 
How  completely  does  such  conduct  explain,  and  degrade,  the  motives 
which  induced  her  ladyship  to  take  Joujou  under  her  patronage  I  how 
does  it  transmute  gold  into  lead,  and  change  benevolence  and  compas* 
sion  into  a  mean  spirit  of  selfishness,  a  puerile  love  of  possessing  what 
is  curious,  and  a  contemptible  desire  of  keeping  the  poor  little  Count 
dependent  on  her  and  her  alone  I  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  avoids  all  harsh  language  with  respect  to  his  early  benefactress, 
and  speaks  of  her  behaviour  to  him  in  more  moderate  terms  than,  from 
his  own  acrount,  it  deserved.  Among  other  inadvertent  or  designed 
omissions,  he  has  neglected  to  state  the  year  in  which  he  was  born ;  and 
from  the  memoirs  before  us  we  are  unable  to  discover  his  age  at  any 
one  period  of  his  adventures.  We  learn,  however,  from  another 
source,  that  it  was  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-one  when  the  calm  tenor 
of  his  days  was  first  disturbed  by  the  admission  of  love  into  his  hitherto 
peaceful  bosom.  The  object  of  his  attachment  was  a  youn^  lady, 
named  Isalina,  residing  in  the  Countess  Humiecka's  family,  but  m  what 
capacity  we  are  not  informed,  of  middle  stature,  expressive  counte- 
nance, amiable  temper,  and  never-failing  vivacity.  The  Count  says, 
with  a  happy  but  amusing  vanity,  "  I  had  made  an  impression  on  die 
tender  heart  of  Isalina ;  and,  indeed,  haw  could  Ifail^  my  love  being 
guided  by  sincerity,  and  her  want  of  fortune  proving  my  disinterested- 
ness ?*'  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  Count  might  have  met 
with  ladies,  who,  though  equally  convinced  of  his  sincere  and  disin- 
terested aflfection,  might  have  been  less  ready  to  reward  it  by  the  gift 
of  thdr  hands. 

•*  The  course  of  true  love  never  yet  ran  smooth ;"  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lady's  kindness,  obstacles  interfered  to  retard  poor  Joujou's 
fdictty.  The  Countess  disapproved  his  attachment,  banished  Isalina 
from  her  house,  and  confined  the  tiny  lover  to  his  own  room  for  a  fort- 
night. With  the  art,  the  bribery,  or  the  eloquence  of  lovers  "  of  a 
larger  growth,"  the  Count  contrived  to  gain  the  servant  who  was  set  to 
guard  him,  and  to  establish  a  correspondence  with  his  dear  Isalina. 
Two  of  his  love- letters  are  given,  as  specimens  of  Lilliputian  court- 
ship. At  length  the  Countess  sent  a  messenger  to  her  little  prisoner 
vrith  offers  of  amity,  on  condition  of  his  resigning  Isalina,  but  threaten- 
ing the  immediate  loss  of  her  protection  if  he  persisted  in  his  attach- 
ment. A  lover  six  feet  high  could  not  have  abandoned  more  magna- 
nimously fortune  and  favour  for  poverty  and  love.  He  lefl  the  Coun- 
tess Humiecka's  house,  and  threw  himself  at  Isalina's  feet.  Fortu- 
nately, Prince  Caaimir  had  interested  himself  in  the  Dwarfs  amour, 
and  had  procured  for  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  ducats  from  his  bro* 
ther,  the  King.  The  Count  says,  that  ♦•  the  Nuncio,  misinformed  by 
the  Countess,  endeavoured,  by  some  ridiculous  pretext,  to  prevent  the 
marriage;"  but  Royalty  itself  interfered,  every  objection  was  o?er-ruled, 
and  the  happy  pair  were  united. 
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The  Count  observes  a  most  mysterious  silence  on  all  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  matrimonial  life;  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting 
that  "  they  two  who  with  so  many  thousand  sighs  did  buy  each  other," 
did  not  live  in  the  harmony  that  might  have  been  expected,  or  that  the 
lovely,  lively  Isalina  disappointed  the  fond  anticipations  of  her  little 
husband.  However  this  may  be,  whether  he  thought  with  the  prudent 
Italian  proverb,  "  6  meglio  dir  poveretto  me,  che  poveretti  noi,"  or 
whether  he  found,  on  experiment,  that  he  had  no  taste  for  the  connubial 
felicity  described  by  Boileau : — 

<*  Quelle  joie  en  effet,  quelle  douceur  extreme  1 
Ue  se  voir  caresser  d'une  Epouse  qu'on  aime : 
De  s*entendre  aopeller  "  petit  Coeur/'  ou  "  mon  Bon/* 
De  voir  autour  ae  soi  crottre  dans  sa  maison. 
Sous  les  paisibles  loix  d'une  agr^ble  M^re, 
Des  petits  Citoyens  dont  on  croit  Aire  Pfere." — 

certain  it  is  that,  finding  his  pension  unequal  to  his  wants,  he  took  the 
advice  of  his  friend.  Prince  Casimir,  and  resolved  to  revisit  the  dif- 
ferent Courts  of  Europe;  and  that  from  the  57  th  page  of  his  "Me- 
moirs," where  he  says,  "  the  idea  of  seeing  my  beloved  Isalina  in  misery 
did  not  permit  me  long  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  possessing  her,"  to  the 
d83d,  which  concludes  the  volume,  the  name  of  his  "  heloxed  Isalina*'  is 
not  again  mentioned,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  matrimo- 
nial ties.  He  evidently  travelled  alone ;  and  amidst  all  his  cares  and 
comforts,  those  of  the  husband  and  the  father  remain  unnoticed  :  yet 
his  wife  bore  him  several  daughters ;  and  we  can  remember  reading  in 
some  old  newspaper,  or  magazine,  an  account  of  the  christening  of  one 
of  them,  bom,  we  suppose,  in  this  country,  to  whom  several  persons  of 
distinction  acted  as  sponsors. 

To  return  to  the  Count's  travels.  Provided,  by  order  of  the  King, 
with  a  convenient  coach,  such  a  one,  perhaps,  as  appears  in  the  panto- 
mime of  Gulliver,  he  left  Warsaw,  and  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he 
gave  a  concert.  Disappointed  by  its  indifferent  success,  he  seems  to 
have  directed  all  his  hopes  towards  the  most  uncivilized  countries ;  and 
considering  that  he  declares  his  travels  had  profit,  not  amusement  or 
information  for  their  object,  we  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  the  route 
he  chose  to  select.  He  visited  Hungary,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Syria,  Astra- 
can,  Finland,  Lapland,  and  Nova  Zembla.  His  friends  strongly  dis- 
suaded him  from  visiting  the  latter  place,  and  foretold  that  a  concert 
would  not  thrive  on  so  barbarous  a  soil ;  but  the  Count  was  obstinate, 
and  confesses  that  he  afterwards  repented  his  pertinacity.  He  appears 
to  have  been  once  in  some  danger  from  the  impetuous  curiosity  of  the 
natives,  who  surrounded  the  house  in  which  he  was,  and  insisted  on  his 
coming  forth.  Like  Blucher,  he  obeyed,  and  the  savages  devoutly 
"  thanked  the  Sun  for  shewing  them  such  a  man  ;"  which  '^Jlnttering 
compliment"  as  the  Count  fortunately  considered  it,  induced  him  to  play 
them  a  tune  on  his  guitar.  The  wondering  auditors  returned  this  civi- 
lity by  the  gift  of  some  sables.  The  rambling  Lilliputian  next  visited 
Tobolsk  and  Kamschatka,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Behring*s  Straits, 
occasionally  procuring  a  lucrative  concert  to  defray  his  travelling  ex- 
penses.    On  his  return  towards  Europe,  he  stopped  at  Catherineburg, 
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where  the  Director  of  the  Siberian  mines  resided,  who  paid  the  Count 
considerable  attention.  This  Director  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
man,  not  only  a  profound  observer  of  events  himself,  but  the  cause  of 
profound  observation  in  others ;  for  a  short  conversation  with  him  on 
politics  led  Cqunt  Boruwlaski  to  believe,  "  that  there  is  a  large  apple- 
dumpling  made,  and  now  boiling  in  the  pot,  for  certain  princes,  which 
must  in  due  time  be  ready  for  their  dinner."  Here,  too,  he  retrogrades 
in  his  narration,  to  give  an  account  of  a  pursuit  afler  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  which  he  had  been  at  some  former  period  engaged.  Unsuccess- 
ful himself  in  this  old-fashioned  search,  he  is  kind  enough  to  describe 
the  method  he  adopted,  which  sounds  too  much  like  gibberish  to  be  in- 
telligible to  any  but  the  disciples  of  Geber.  The  Count  gives  us 
anodier  digression,  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  the  "Henriade"  in  a 
gentleman's  library,  in  order  to  favour  us  with  an  account  of  his  intro- 
duction to  M.  de  Voltaire,  whom  he  had  formerly  met  at  Madame 
Pompadour's.  The  first  sight  of  the  philosopher  produced  a  most 
unusual  effect  on  his  little  admirer — ^it  completely  silenced  him.  When 
the  first  surprise  was  over,  he  made  a  speech  in  explanation  of  his  taci- 
turnity and  in  praise  of  Voltaire ;  on  hearing  which,  '*  the  eyes  of  that 
respectable  old  philosopher  filled  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
delight,"  which  be  manifested  by  snatching  up  the  pigmy  panegyrist  in 
his  arms. 

Retracing  his  steps,  the  Count  returned  to  Germany,  visited  Munich 
and  other  cities,  and  at  Triersdorff  was  persuaded  by  the  Margrave 
and  Margravine  of  Anspach  to  try  his  fortune  in  England  Through 
this  and  the  sister  countries  he  made  expeditions  for  many  years,  some- 
times giving  concerts,  and  sometimes,  we  believe,  exhibiting  himself  in  a 
less  equivocal  manner.  At  length,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  America,  he  received  from  some  kind  and  generous  friends  a 
sum  sufficient  to  secure  to  him  a  moderate  independence.  His  delight 
at  thus  terminating  wanderings  and  labours  now  so  unsuited  to  his 
years,  his  new  and  happy  sensations  of  ease  and  security,  his  sincere 
and  lively  gratitude,  are  simply  but  strongly  expressed ;  he  settled  him- 
self at  Durham  near  some  of  his  friends,  and  there  he  still  resides, 
waiting  his  summons  to  that  state  where  every  outward  distinction  will 
cease,  where  those  who  were  here  "  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion, 
cheated  of  stature  by  dissembling  Nature,"  will  as  amply  fill  the  glorious 
robes  of  light  and  immortality,  as  if  they  had  been  Earth's  fierce  issue, 
the  "  immania  Monstra  Gigantes.'*  W.  E. 


EPIGRAM. 

"  I  AM  not  changed,  yet  Henry  flies  " — 

•*  Not  changed  ?— -Oh  sadly  changed  thou  art 

When  Flavia  prompted  Henry's  sighs. 
Her  virtue  forniM  her  fairest  part. 

"Then,  Flavia,  cease  this  idle  rant. 

One  soliemn  truth  let  Reason  speak- 
When  woman  has  no  more  to  grant. 
Her  lover  has  no  more  to  seek." 
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ALFIERTji    FILIPPO    AND    SCH1LLER*S    DON    CABLOS. 

The  circumstances  of  Don  Carlos'  death  are  involved  in  doubt  and 
mystery.  The  truth  could  not  be  expected  from  the  Spanish  histo- 
rians of  the  time,  even  if  they  had  known  it ;  and  the  motives  that  occa- 
sioned the  many  accusations  against  Phillip  II.  firom  other  quarters 
are  too  apparent,  not  to  inculcate  caution  in  deciding  on  siich  testi- 
mony. Mariana,  who  is,  however,  a. bad  authority  where  Philip  is  the 
accused,  says  that  "  foreigners  relate  many  idle  and  absurd  tales  on  this 
subject,  which  must  be  considered  as  wild  inventions."  The  most  ge- 
nerally received  of  these  tales  is  that  which  ascribes  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Spain  to  the  King's  suspicions  of  his  persevering  attachment 
to  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Don  Carlos  before 
she  was  married  to  King  Philip.  This  incident,  possessing  the  highest 
dramatic  interest,  but  requiring  the  nicest  skill  in  managing  it,  has 
been  chosen  by  die  two  greatest  dramatists  of  the  last  half  century  as 
the  groundwork  of  their  respective  plays  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  produce  two  writers  of  merit  more 
opposite  than  Alfieri  and  Schiller.  One  is  a  dramatist  of  the  old,  the 
other,  of  the  new  school ;  one  is  disdainftil  of  imagery,  and  concise 
even  to  abruptness  of  expression ;  the  other  florid,  difRise,  and  elo- 
quent. Their  pieces,  therefore,  though  constructed  on  the  same  plot, 
are  as  widely  different  as  the  genius  of  the  authors. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  say  much  of  the  first  of  these 
pieces.  It  has  been  minutely  analysed  by  a  very  eminent  critic,  whose 
criticisra  consequently  must  be  o&n  rraeated  in  expatiating  upon  its 
beauties.  In  the  character  of  Philip,  Alfieri  has  vented,  that  which  he 
enumerates  among  his  dramatic  qualifications,  his  **  profondaferocis- 
sima  rahbia  ed  aborrimenio  contra  ogni  qualsivoglia  tirannide"  He  has 
painted  him  a  monster,  and  perhaps  he  was  so  ;  but  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  describe  him  as  indifferent  to  his  wife's  affection. 


— —  I  never  prized 
Thy  love ;  but  such  inviolable  duty 
Thou  shouldst  have  felt  towards  thy  lord  and  king. 
As  should  have  made  thee  e'en  at  a  frail  thought 
Shudder  with  horror.* 

Schiller,  whose  profound  historical  knowledge  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  fidelity  of  his  portraits,  has  not  jud^^d  it  requbite  to  deprive 
this  character  of  all  sympathy.  His  admiration  of  the  generous  senti- 
ments of  De  Posa  serves  to  display  more  forcibly  the  prejudices  of  his 
education,  when  he  can  continue  to  act  in  opposition  to  those  senti- 
ments;  and  the  situation  of  the  Queen  becomes  still  more  interesting, 
when  in  contending  against  the  ill-fated  passion,  which  it  was  once  not 
criminal  to  listen  to,  she  hears  from  her  husband  such  sentiments  as 
these: 

They  style  me  richest  in  the  Christian  world ; 

The  sun  doth  never  set  in  my  domains. 

Yet  those  domains  another  hath  possess'd, 

•  The  extracts  from  Alfieri  are  given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  translation, 
tbe  excellence  of  which  renders  a  new  version  unnecessary. 
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And  many  more  will  after  me  possess  them. 
There  stands  my  own.    All  that  the  King  can  claim 
Belong  to  Fate ;— Elizabeth  to  Philip. 
There  is  the  part,  where  1  indeed  am  mortal. 

The  next  difierence  obserrable  between  Alfieri  and  Schiller  is  in  the 
character  of  the  Queen.  Alfieri  takes  care  to  inform  his  audience,  in 
the  first  line»  that  her  marriage  with  the  father  has  not  taught  her  to 
forget  the  son.  "  Love,  apprehension,  and  flagitious  hope  her  breast 
invade."  She  invokes  their  absence,  but  promotes  their  stay.  In  this 
we  think  it  will  be  seen  that  Schiller  has  greatly  the  advantage.  His 
Elizabeth  is  the  redeeming  angel  of  his  piece ;  she  maintains  the  equi- 
poise, threatened  to  he  shaken  on  the  one  hand  by  the  savage  barbarity 
of  Philip,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  unruly  passions  of  Carlos :  her 
calm  sense  of  propriety,  tempering  her  unhappy  attachment,  her  me- 
lancholy remembrance  of  past  hopes,  joined  to  her  steady  performance 
of  present  duties,  awaken  our  admiration  whilst  they  excite  our  pity. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  Schiller's  play  must  have  been  a  tragedy  of  in- 
cest, for  he  has  adhered  more  closely  to  the  story  in  ponrtraying  the 
impetnous  and  rebellious  temper  of  Carlos,  than  Alfieri,  who  has  made 
him  a  more  obedient  son  than  he  has  authority  for.  With  these  feel- 
ings, then,  on  the  part  of  Isabella,  the  lovers  meet  at  the  commencement 
of  the  piece,  and  the  Queen's  demeanour  is  more  indicative  of  melting 
tenderness  than  steady  virtue.  Alfieri's  strict  observance  of  the  unity 
of  action,  leading  him  to  make  the  single  incident,  on  which  his  plot  is 
founded,  predominant,  nothing  occurs,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last, 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it.  When  we  are  introduced  to  Philip, 
it  is  only  to  observe  the  developement  of  his  suspicions  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  communicated  to  his  minister,  tried  and  finally  con- 
firmed, is  an  evidence  of  skill  that  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 
It  has  been  correctly  observed,  that  he  has  a  confidant,  to  whom  he 
however  communicates  nothing,  allowing  him  only  to  derive  the  benefit 
of  his  own  conclusions.  Behold  the  confidence  which  such  a  king  be- 
stows on  such  a  minister. 

PhiUp.     What,  above  all  things  that  this  world  can  give. 
Dost  thou  hold  dear  ? 

Gom,    Thy  favour. 

Phi.  By  what  means 

Dost  hope  to  keep  it  ? 

Gom.  By  the  means  that  gain'd  it : 

Obedience  and  silence. 

Phi,  Thou  art  call'd 

This  day  to  practise  both. 

Gomez  is  then  stationed  as  a  silent  spy,  whilst  Philip  tortures  his  un- 
happy wife  with  artful  interrogatories,  tending  to  induce  her  to  believe 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  her  secret,  then  again  branching  off  to  some 
other  subject,  and  thus  exposing  her  agitated  mind  to  die  cold  and 
steady  gaze  of  his  vile  associate.  A  speech  or  two  will  serve  to  dis- 
play A&eri's  extraordinary  skill  in  this  part  of  his  performance. 

Phi.    But  tell  me  also,  ere  the  fact  I  state. 
And  tell  without  reserve,  dost  love,  or  hate 
Carlos,  my  son  ? 
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Im,    My  Lord  ? 

Pki,  I  understand  thee. 

If  thou  didst  yield  to  thy  first  impulses. 
And  not  obey  the  stem  behests  of  duly. 
Thou  wouldst  behold  him  ....  as  a  step  dame. 

jfja.     No : 
Thou  art  deceived The  Prince  .... 

Phi.  Is  dear  to  thee. 

Yet  hast  thou  so  much  of  true  honour  left. 
That  being  Philip's  wife,  that  Philin's  son 
Thou  loy'st  with  ....  love  maternal. 

Carlos  is  then  introduced,  and  the  same  artful  form  of  speech  is  con- 
tinued, whilst  thus  confronted,  their  mutual  glances  are  watched,  and 
the  countenance  of  each  is  searched  for  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the 
other.  When  they  are  both  dismissed,  Philip  thus  impressively,  but 
with  the  same  cautious  spirit  of  reserve,  seeks  from  the  minister  a  con- 
firmation of  his  own  suspicions. 

PAslip.  Heard'st  thou  ? 
Gmn,    I  heard. 

Phi.      Saw'stthou?  ' 

Gom.    I  saw. 
Phi.      Oh,  rage ! 
Then  the  suspicion .... 
Gom.     Now  is  certainty. 
Phi.      And  Philip  yet  is  uurevenged  ? 
Gom.    Reflect. 
Phi.      I ^ have  reflected.     Follow  then  my  footsteps. 

We  feel  convinced  that  if  this  were  sustained  by  excellent  acting,  no 
dramatic  representation  could  possibly  be  more  effective  on  the  stage. 

Alfieri  sustains  an  undivided  and  almost  breathless  interest  for  the 
fate  of  his  lovers  to  the  final  scene.  The  monkish  dress  and  disguise 
as  the  apparition  of  Charles  the  Fifth  is  an  expedient  to  force  a  denoue* 
ment  which  is  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Schiller,  and  more  suitable 
to  the  catastrophe  of  a  melo-drama  than  of  a  tragedy.  "  II  Filippo*' 
is  a  web  of  calamity  which  is  wound  up  by  regular  approaches.  It  is 
natural  that  Isabella  should  be  thrown  ofther  guard  by  Carlos's  arrest: — 
it  is  natural  that  she  should  believe  the  specious  tale  of  the  means  pro- 
vided for  his  escape,  and  eagerly  accept  the  preferred  aid  to  procure 
her  last  and  secret  interview  with  him  in  the  prison: — it  is  natural  that 
Carlos,  whose  feelings  are  then  more  calm,  should  perceive,  on  the  in- 
stant, that  that  aid  is  the  successful  accomplishment  of  long-attempted 
treachery.  He  sees  that  she  has  been  betrayed  into  a  step  which  admits 
of  no  explanation.  He  asks  but  the  name  of  the  agent.  She  answers 
— Gomez.  It  is  sufficient.  Philip,  the  dagger,  and  the  cup,  are  an- 
ticipated before  they  appear. 

In  the  opening  of  his  plot,  Schiller  displays  very  considerable  skill. 
Carlos,  like  Hamlet,  is  accosted  by  a  spy,  sent  by  the  king  to  entrap 
his  secret.  He  perceives  the  treachery,  and  evades  the  inquiries.  But 
he  shrinks  from  the  impression  that  all  around  arc  his  foes.  He  has 
none  to  listen  to  his  grief,  and  to  solve  his  doubts.     He  is  in  despair, 
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when,  at  this  critteal  juncture,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood,  the 
sworn  friend  of  his  youth,  returns  after  a  long  absence.  Carlos  falls 
on  his  neck  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  He  confesses 
his  own  desolate  condition — be  implores  De  Posa  not  to  desert  him. 

—  I  have  no  friend — no  friend. 
On  this  wide  spacious  earth,  I  have  no  friend. 
Far  as  the  sceptre  of  my  fiither  sways. 
Far  as  the  Spanish  flag  triurophanl  waves. 
There  is  tic  spot,  none-— none,  where  1  may  weep. 
Where  1  may  give  my  bursting  heart  relief. 
Save  this  alone.    Oh  I  conjure  you  then. 
By  all  we  both  hereafter  hope  in  Heaven, 
Cnase  me  not,  Roderick,  from  this  resting-place. 

Even  after  this  solemn  appeal,  Carlos  hesitates  at  imparting  his 
dangerous  confidence.  He  makes  a  second  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
his  friend.  He  reminds  him  of  their  youthful  days  ;  he  calls  to  his  re- 
collection how  long  his  tardy  affection  was  withheld,  until  Carlos  pur- 
chased it  by  a  generous  act  of  self-devotion.  He  repeats  the  vow  then 
made  to  discharge  the  debt  of  friendship  ;  he  claims  the  fulfilment  of 
that  vow,  and  unburthens  his  whole  soul. 

Marquis.      (Jioldinefortk  his  hand) 
I  will,  my  Carlos.    The  boy's  grateful  vow 
The  man  now  ratifies.     I  will  mlfil  it. 
Even  now,  perchance,  the  moment  has  arrived. 

Carlos.    NoWf  now  i — Oh  linger  not !     It  has  arrived. 
This  is  the  time  when  thou  must  keep  thy  vow. 
1  need  thy  love.    A  secret  full  of  horror 
Bums  in  my  breast.    It  shall,  it  shall  be  told. 
In  thy  pale  cheek  will  I  my  sentence  read. 
Hear— ^row  transfix'd — but  answer  not  a  word :  •* 
I  love  my  mother. 

Marquu.    All-powerful  God ! 

Carlos.    Nay,  I  will  not  be  spared.    Speak  freely  out. 
Say  that  this  vast  circumference  of  earth 
Holds  not  a  wretch  like  Carlos. — Speak,  I  charge  thee. 
All  that  thou  hast  to  say,  I  guess  already. 
The  son  doth  love  the  mother — human  laws. 
Nature's  uure  ordinance,  and  the  church's  precepts. 
Forbid  alixe  the  passion.    My  pretensions 
Invade  most  feamilly  mv  Other's  righu. 
I  feel  it,  yet  love  stiU.    t  tread  a  path 
Which  has  no  end  save  madness  or  the  scaffold. 
1  love  without  a  hope-— I  love  with  guilt— 
With  all  death's  anguish  and  with  all  life's  danger — 
All  this  1  know,  yet  still  persist  to  love. 

Shocked  at  such  an  avowal,  and  afler  fruitless  endeavours  to  avert 
the  woe  which  he  sees  impending,  De  Posa  consents,  under  the  Prince's 
solemn  promise  to  undertake  nothing  without  his  concurrence,  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  an  interview  for  Um  with  the  Qu^en.  Throughout 
this  scene,  and  the  two  following,  SchiUer  seems  to  feel  the  delicate 
ground  he  is  treading  on,  and  nothing  is  communicated  without  due 
preparation.  The  Marquis,  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Queen  to 
deliver  letters,  speaks  only  in  parables.     The  tale  which  he  asserts  to 
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have  learnt  on  his  return  from  Naples,  affects  all  his  auditors ;  but  to 
one  ear  it  conveys  the  full  impression  of  its  meaning.  As  we  are  pro- 
bably indebted  to  that  tale  for  the  hint  of  a  very  beautiful  production 
in  our  own  language,  it  is  here  translated. 

Marqtdsu    Two  noble  houses  in  Mirandoia, 
Weary  of  ancient  rivalry  and  hate, 
Whicn,  since  the  feuds  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
Had  pass'd  from  age  to  age,  ana  sire  to  son. 
Resolved  by  wedlock's  gentle  bands  to  frame 
A  mutual  covenant  of  eternal  peace. 
The  powerful  Pietro*s  sister's  son,  Fernando, 
And  fair  Matilda,  high  Colonna's  daughter. 
Were  chosen  as  the  Uiiks  of  this  alliance. 
Never  had  Nature  for  each  other  form'd 
Hearts  so  delightfully  accordant,  never 
Had  choice  so  happy  claim 'd  the  world's  approval. 
His  lovely  bride  Fernando  had  adored 
In  imaged  beauty  only.     Oh  how  he  trembled 
To  find  coniirm'd  what  his  most  ardent  hope« 
Could  scarcely  credit  on  the  picture's  warrant. 
In  Padua,  where  his  studies  bound  his  stay, 
Fernando  linger'd  till  the  joyous  moment 
Which  would  transport  him  to  Matilda's  feet. 
To  falter  forth  the  homage  of  his  love. 

(The  Qyaeen  listens  with  increased  aiienHon,     The  Marquis^ 
qfter  a  short  pause,  continues  the  story,  addressing  his  dis- 
course, as  far  as  the  presence  of  the  Queen  will  permit,  to  the 
Princess  EboH. 
Meanwhile  the  hand  of  death  struck  Pietro's  consort, 
And  left  him  free  to  seek  a  new  alliance. 
With  boy-like  ardour  to  the  voice  of  fiune. 
That  in  the  rumour  of  Matilda's  beauty 
Was  loudly  eloquent,  the  old  man  listen'd. 
He  comes — he  sees — he  loves !    The  new  emotion 
Stifles  the  earlier,  softer  voice  of  nature; 
The  uncle  woos  his  nephew's  plighted  bride. 
And  consecrates  the  rape  upon  the  altar. 

Qtitfen.    How  did  Fernando  act  ? 

Marqms.  On  wings  of  love 

Wholly  unconscious  of  the  fearful  change, 
Th'  enthusiast  hastens  to  Mirandola. 
At  midnight  did  his  rapid  courser  stop 
Before  the  sate.    A  bacchanalian  roar. 
With  sounds  of  music,  dancing,  struck  his  ear. 
Proceeding  from  th'  illuminated  nalace. 
He  totters  up  the  steps,  and  slowly  enters. 
An  unknown  guest,  within  the  wide  saloon. 
There,  by  the  revellers'  noisy  band  surrounded. 
Sat  Pietro— with  an  angel  by  his  side. 
An  angel,  whom  Fernando  recognized. 
Who  ne'er  to  him  in  dreams  had  secm'd  so  lovely : 
A  single  glance  shews  him  what  once  was  his — 
Shews  him  what  now  he  has  for  ever  lost. 

Princess  Eboli,     Unfortunate  Fernando ! 

Q»«en.  Said  you  not 

Fernando  was  your  friend  ? 
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Marguit.    I  have  none  dearer. 

Princess  EboU.    Go  on  then  with  the  story.  Chevalier. 

Marquis.    Tis  very  sad,  and  the  remembrance  of  it 
Does  but  renew  my  pain.     Permit  me  here 
To  stop.    (A  general  silence,) 

Of  the  scene  between  the  Queen  and  Don  Carlos,  it  is  impossible  in 
these  limits  to  give  a  translation.  But  the  few  extracts  which  follow 
display,  in  some  measure,  the  wild,  impetuous  passion  of  Carlos,  and 
the  dignified,  virtuous,  yet  tender  affection  of  EliEabeth.  Her  calm 
self-possession,  her  patient  attempts  to  turn  tlie  frenzied  mind  of  the 
ill-fated  youth  to  objects  of  nobler  emulation,  and  her  whole  admirable 
demeanour  in  this  and  every  other  situation  in  which  she  is  plaeed, 
may  be  considered  as  the  triumph  of  Schiller  in  the  delineation  of  fe- 
male excellence,  in  which  he  far  surpasses  the  great  poet  whose  name 
is  associated  writh  his  in  these  pages. 

Carlos.  O  Heaven  !  O  Heaven  !  I  go. 

1  will  consent  to  leave  you.     Must  I  not. 
When  you  require  my  absence?     Mother !  Mother! 
How  terribly  you  sport  with  me  1     A  glance, 
A  half  regard,  your  lips'  least,  lightest  murmur 
Can  summon  me  to  live,  or  bid  me  perish  : 
Declare  then  what  you  wish,  it  shall  be  done. 
What  can  exist  beneath  yon  burning  sun. 
Which  Carlos  would  refuse  to  sacrifice 
When  you  require  it  ? 

Queen.    Depart  1 

Carlos.    O  Heaven ! 

Qfiten.    The  sde  request  whtch  I  with  tears  pronounce. 
Which  I  implore,  is—leave  me^— ere  my  suite. 
Ere  my  attendant-gaolers  find  us  here 
Tmtfier,  and  the  mighty  news  convey 
Omcious  to  your  Cither's  ear. 

Carlos.  My  fate. 

Be  it  or  life  or  death,  1  will  await. 
What?  Have  I  anxiously  tnm'd  all  my  hopes 
To  this  one  single,  solitary  moment/ 
Which  now  presents  itself,  without  a  witness. 
That  foolish  fears  should  deaden  its  enjoyment? 
No,  Queen,  the  world  may  change  an  hundred  times, 
A  thousand  times  may  see  its  poles  revolve. 
Ere  Fortune  grant  again  this  happy  moment. 

Qfieen,    Never  aoain  such  moments  shall  she  grant. 
Unhappy  man  1  Wnat  would  you  then  of  me? 

Carlos,    O  Queen,  that  I  have  striven  with  my  passion. 
Striven  as  mortal  never  strove  before, 
God  is  my  witness — Queen !  I  strove  in  vain. 
Gone  is  my  heroism.     I  confess  me  vanquished. 

Qfieen.    No  more  of  this — ^for  m^  peace'  sake— no  more. 

Carlos,    You  were  my  own — ^in  signt  of  all  the  world ; 
To  me  by  two  great  thrones  you  were  betrothed ; 
To  me  by  Heaven  and  Nature  both  adjudged ; 
And  Philip— Philip— he  has  stolen  you  from  me. 

Queen.    He  is  your  &ther.^- 

Carlos.    He  is  too  your  husband— 

QfiefR.    Who  gives  the  richest  kingdom  of  the  earth 
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To  you  for  an  inheritance. 

Carhs.  And  you 

He  gives  me  for  a  mother. 

Queen.  Gracious  Heaven ! 

You  rave ! 

Carlos.    Knows  he  indeed  how  rich  he  is  ? 
Has  he  a  heart  that  can  appreciate  thine  ? 
*     I  will  not  murmur— H30,  1  will  fomt 
How  happy,  past  expression.,  I  had  been 
With  thee — if  Philip  be  but  happy. 
He  is  not  happy.    That  is  Hell's  worst  torture. 
He  is  not  happy,  and  will  never  be  so. 
You  took  a  Dlessed  paradise  from  me 
To  blast  its  richness  in  King  Philip's  arms. 

Queen.    Horrible  thought ! 

Carlos.  Oh,  I  am  well  aware 

Who  was  the  framer  of  this  marriage.     Well 
1  know  how  Philip  leam'd  to  love  and  wed. 
What  are  you  in  this  kingdom  ?    Tell  me,  now. 
Are  you  the  reigning  Queen  ?     Oh  no,  you  are  not. 
Where  you  were  Queen,  could  such  as  Alba  murder  ? 
Where  you  were  Queen,  could  Flanders  bleed  for  faith  ? 
Arc  you  then  Philip's  wife?     Impossible. 
Never  can  I  believe  it.     For  a  wife 
Has  still  her  husband's  heart — and  who  has  Philip's  ? 
•  •  «  «  « 

Queen.    Do  1  then  comprehend  you  ? 

You  still  have  hopes  ?     You  dare  to  entertain  them ; 
To  cherish  hope  where  all,  where  all  is  lost  ? 

Carlos.    I  know  of  nothing  lost  but  to  the  dead. 

Queen.    For  me,  even  for  your  mother,  cherish  hopes  ? 

(She  gazes  on  him  for  some  moments  with  a  look  tf  earnest  con- 
templation, then  proceeds  in  a  dign^ied  and  serious  tone.) 
Why  should  you  not?    The  new-created  King 
May  do  still  more :-— may  cast  into  the  flames 
His  predecessor's  acts  j — may  tear  his  statues  down  ;— 
Nay— even  more — ^for  what  is  to  prevent  him  ? 
He  may  lay  bare  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
From  tne  Escuriai's  dark  and  peaceful  vaults 
Snatch  and  expose  them  to  the  light  of  Heaven, 
To  the  four  winds  scatter  the  sacred  dust ; 
And  then,  at  last,  he  may — fit  consummation — 

Carlos.    Stop,  stop,  for  Heaven's  sake,  say  no  more. 

Queen.    Then  last  of  all — ^may  marry  with  his  mother ! 

M. 
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GRIMMS    GHOST. 
LETTER    VI. 

George  Culpepper's  ambition  has  beeft  at  length  gratified.  He  has 
become  acquainted  with  a  Captain  of  Dragoons.  Captain  Augustus 
Thackeray  and  he  happened  to  go  in  the  same  steam-vessel,  the  Ma- 
jestic, to  Margate,  on  a  certain  Saturday ;  they,  moreover,  returned 
together  on  the  Monday  following.  While  sojourning  at  that  populous 
watering-place,  they  dined  in  the  same  coffee-room.  Mutual  ennui  pro- 
duced mutual  acquaintance.  They  discussed  the  weather  and  the  price 
of  mackarel ;  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Pier  ;  the  Light-house,  and 
the  North  Foreland ;  the  forward  state  of  the  harvest,  and  the  scarcity 
of  fine  women  at  the  last  night's  assembly  at  Howe's.  It  has  even 
been  rumoured,  that,  on  their  return  by  the  Eclipse,  they  danced  upon 
deck  with  two  young  ladies  from  Cranbourne-passage.  This,  however, 
they  both  resolutely  deny  ;  and  I  own  that  the  rumour  lacks  confirma- 
tion. George,  on  his  return  to  Savage-gardens,  talked  much  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  dropped  a  hint  about  inviting  him  to  dinner. 
The  elder  Culpepper  discountenanced  the  idea.  For  his  part,  he  ob- 
served, he  had  not  much  opinion  of  the  array.  Whenever  he  walked 
up  St.  James's-street,  which,  he  thanked  his  stars,  was  only  twice  a 
year,  to  receive  the  rent  of  a  house  in  Great  Ryder-street,  he  observed 
three  officers  in  uniform,  arm  in  arm,  lounging  up  and  down  upon  the 
foot-path,  and  thrusting  the  women  and  children  either  through  the 
shop-windows,  or  into  the  gutter.  This,  he  continued,  might  be  good 
manners  at  Boodle's,  but  it  would  be  voted  vulgar  at  Tom's  or  John's. 
Nay,  he  had  a  much  weightier  objection  to  a  red  coat  A  young  puppy 
in  scarlet,  one  ensign  Tibbs,  had  run  up  a  bill  with  him,  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  of  thirty-six  pounds,  for  slops,  and  the  devil  a  shilling  of  the 
money  had  he  been  able  to  touch  from  that  time  to  this.  George, 
Clara,  and  Mamma,  pronounced  this  to  be  illiberal :  they  had  known 
many  officers  who  paid  their  way,  and  behaved  very  much  like  gen- 
tlemen, and  they  had  no  doubt  that  Captain  Thackeray  was  one  of  the 
number.  "  Well,  well !"  ejaculated  the  old  gentleman,  "  do  as  you 
please:  if  any  thing  turns  out  contrary-ways,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it." 
Captain  Thackeray  was  invited  to  dinner  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  a  consultation  took  place 
upon  the  subject  of  wine.  George  and  hu  sister  said  that  no  decent 
people  ever  sat  down  to  dinner  without  two  long-necked  black  bottles 
in  the  centre  of  the  table,  charged  with  hock  and  champaign.  Old 
Culpepper  offered  to  produce  tbe  key  of  his  cellar-door,  and  told  his 
son  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  drink  all  the  hock  and  champaign 
it  contained.  "  It  may  be  bought,"  said  the  son.  **  Then  buy  it," 
said  the  father.  This  did  not  suit ;  so  a  bottle  of  gooseberry  and 
another  of  perry  were  settled  as  the  substitutes.  Five  precisely 
was  the  time  written  upon  the  card.  The  clock  struck  five — ^no  Cap- 
tain; it  chimed  a  quarter — ^still  no  Captain.  Culpepper  senior  now 
began  to  wax  fidgety.  He  looked  at  his  watch — wondered  what 
people  could  mean  by  keeping  people  fasting.     People  should  consider, 
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that,  though  some  people  have  no  apjpetite,  other  people  have.  "  La ! 
Papa,  don't  be  fussy"  was  the  consolation  administered  by  Clara,  as 
the  clock  chimed  half  after  five.  ''I'll  not  wait  another  moment," 
roared  the  vender  of  slops ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  applying  his  grasp  to 
the  bell-rope,  when  eleven  raps  in  quick  time  and  seven  in  slow,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ponderous  street-door  knocker,  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  military  visitor.  The  tremendous  din  echoed  to  the  most  distant 
recesses  of  Crutched  Friars :  Miss  Patterson,  the  neighbouring  old  maid, 
started  from  her  half- sipped  Bohea,  and  craned  her  long  neck  through 
the  casement,  to  ascertain  the  phenomenon.  Even  old  Andrew  Dixon 
drew  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  *'  spread  his  broad  nostrils  to  the 
wind"  like  the  stag  in  "Marmion."  Jack,  the  foot-boy,  rushed  up 
breathless  from  the  kitchen  to  "  answer  the  door ;"  and  finding  that  the 
officer  carried  at  his  left  side  a  tremendous  iron-shod  sword,  the  end  of 
which  clattered  on  the  floor ;  and  finding  also  that  a  countless  quantity 
of  strap,  buckle,  belt,  leather,  and  chain,  commonly  called  a  sabrc-tash, 
hun^  down  intermingled  with  the  weapon,  obligingly  lent  all  his  strength 
to  aid  the  sufferer,  in  bearing  a  load  under  which  Baron  Trenck  him- 
self might  have  fainted ;  and  as  the  visitor  entered  the  parlour,  could 
not  avoid  exclaiming,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  "  Lord !  Lord !  Captain,  what 
have  they  tied  you  to  ?" 

The  appearance  of  Captain  Augustus  Thackeray  might  indeed  have 
appalled  a  stouter  heart  than  that  which  beat  in  the  bosom  of  Jack  the 
foot-boy.  His  age  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-three  ;  that  is,  judging 
from  his  figure : — for  his  face  was  so  enveloped  in  whisker,  mustachio, 
and  chin-tuft,  that  he  might  have  been  sixty-three  for  any  thing  which 
that  denoted  to  the  contrary.  On  his  head  he  balanced  a  mass  of  fur, 
like  a  Patagonian  lady's  muff,  from  the  apex  of  which  hung  a  large 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth  edged  with  gold  lace.  From  his  shoulder  hung 
negligently,  behind,  a  blue  jacket  in  the  half^n  and  half-off  &shion, 
decorated  with  countless  loops  and  buttons  of  gold,  laced  with  the  same 
material,  and  edged  with  sable.  Every  rib  of  his  body  was  coated  by 
an  external  rib  of  golden  filigree,  insomuch  that  he  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  Harlequin  Skeleton  turned  trooper.  His  pantaloons  of  white 
elastic  silk  were  embroidered  by  a  deep  broad  seam  of  scarlet,  edged 
with  lace.  The  above-mentioned  sword  banged  the  calf  of  either  1^ 
as  he  marched  toward  the  fire-place,  and  might,  in  time,  have  bruised 
those  parts  of  his  body,  had  not  each  of  them  been  protected  by  a  hus- 
sar boot  of  yellow  leather,  topped  with  scarlet,  heeled  with  the  same 
colour,  and  ornamented  in  front  with  a  tassel  of  gold.  George  Cul- 
pepper rose  a  foot  taller  from  the  consciousness  of  such  an  acquain- 
tance ;  Mrs.  Culpepper  took  out  her  sal  volatile ;  her  spouse  could 
scarcely  ejaculate,  ''Glad  to  see  you,  Sir;"  and  Clara  was  actually 
thunderstruck  with  delight.  The  conversation  of  the  illustrious  stranger 
was  as  enigmatical  as  his  aspect.  That,  however,  I  reserve  for  another 
Epistle. 
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Iv  the  gay  radiance  of  this  lofty  room, 
Roses,  iust  nired,  expand  their  summer  bloom; 
The  rich  camelia  shines,  a  slowing  white. 
Beneath  the  lamp's  resplenoent  orb  of  light ; 
And  glossy  leaves  reflect  an  emerald  rav. 
Where  glancing  crystals  tremulously  piay. 

Tis  a  warm  night,  but  you  can  feel  the  air 
Blow  on  your  freshening  cneek  from  Grosvenor-square  ; 
Above,  like  stars,  what  brilliant  lustres  shine. 
Sparkling  and  ouiverin^  in  an  airy  line ; 
Or  like  cdestial  fountams,  hung  on  high. 
That  reach  not  us,  but  glitter  through  the  sky. 
Below,  in  snowy  chalk,  foredoom'd  to  fade 
Long  ere  the  nijorht  withdraws  her  sullen  shade, 
(Like  fated  victims  on  this  troublous  earth, 
Crush'd  by  the  careless  step  of  lordly  mirth,) 
Are  quaint  devices  drawn  upon  the  floor, 
Sphynx,  Cupids,  Arabesques,  and  twenty  fancies  more. 

But  where  is  Lady  Mary's  matron  grace  ? 
Where  the  soft  charm  of  Adelina's  face? 

The  gentle  Lady  Mary  scolds  her  maid. 
For  Beaumont  has  her  curls  so  long  delay'd. 
She  must,  unwillinely,  at  last  resign 
Hopes  in  those  ringlets  on  this  night  to  shine. 
And  Adelina  feels  a  satin  shoe 
Her  little  foot  so  very  closely  woo. 
That  pinch'd  with  pain,  detesting  in  her  heart 
Taylors  soft  simper  and  persuasive  art. 
Exclaims  at  last  the  long-enduring  she— 
*'  Oh  !  had  some  coarser  artist  work'd  for  me. 
No  power  had  he  possessM  that  could  persuade 
This  was  the  easiest  shoe  he  ever  made.'' 

Inferior  ringlets  are  at  last  arrang^ed : 
The  &ir  descend — the  guilty  shoe  is  changed ; 
"  Come,  Adelina,  I  must  see  your  dress,*' 
Says  dear  Mamma,  "  and  let  your  looks  express 
A  mind  all  gentleness,  serenely  gay ; 
You  saw  the  Duke  of  Nimini  to-dlay : 
He  's  silent,  wary,  cold,  and  hard  to  please. 
Yet  you,  methinks,  might  manage  him  with  ease. 
I  should  think  all  my  trouble  well  bestowed. 
You  saw  him  in  the  rark— 'twas  he  who  rode 
The  chesnut  pony  you  admired  to-day. 
Nay  recollect,  my  love — ^his  coat  light  grey — 
Wniskers  jet  black — a  very  handsome  man. 
No  more — ^It  long  has  been  my  favourite  plan— 
My  dear,  you  must  not  dance  till  he  arrive." 
"  Not  dance.  Mamma  ?"— "  Not,  if  you  wait  till  five  1" 

The  knocker  now  its  pealing  thunder  rolls — 
A  skilful  hand  the  echoing  brass  controuls  : — 

"The  Ladies  Evergreen" ^Tiresome  old  souls. 

Who  of  a  thousand  always  come  the  first. 

Though  of  a  thousand  they  *rc  the  very  worst. 

Dear  Lady  Evergreen  I  you  're  always  kind. 
To  early  hours  you  know  how  I'm  inclined  ! 
And,  really,  every  body  comes  so  late  I" 
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The  room  shines  out,  with  say  progressive  state 
Thickens  the  busy  crowd,  ancTnoise,  and  prate — 
The  careless  question — ^the  unheard  reply — 
The  smile,  at  variance  with  an  envious  eye — 
Allurements  whisper — pleasures  airy  glance. 
And  the  sweet  labours  of  the  sultry  dance; 
Semblance  of  happiness  in  all  awake. 
As  if  some  dear  attainment  were  at  siake. 
All  struggle  to  be  gay.     From  country  air 
The  dame  escaped,  who  visits  Portman-square, 
For  one  short  vernal  month,  is  most  alert. 
Most  lively,  active,  debonnaire,  and  pert. 
Afraid  to  look  like  one  whom  none  can  know. 
If  you  address  her,  she  Ml  not  let  you  go— 
At  least,  detains  you  till  her  watcnful  eye 
Detects  some  new  acquaintance  stealing  by. 

But  here  and  there,  with  sweet  Madonna  grace 
And  sandalM  foot,  we  see  a  pensive  face : 
These  are  the  Sylphs  have  not  been  ask'd  to  dance. 
Who  give  to  languor  the  disgrace  of  chance ; 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  sadly  pleasing  voice. 
Feigning  this  rapture  of  repose  tncir  choice  I 

Alas !  how  vain  those  glances  at  the  door. 
Fair  Adelina,  look  that  way  no  more — 
No  crowded  room  shall  hear  his  placid  vows 
Reserved  for  Kensington's  innumerous  boug^hs. 
Muffle  the  knocker— drop  the  muslin  blind — 
For  poor  Mamma,  by  a  sad  cold  confined. 
Thrown  on  a  sofa  in  the  thickest  shade. 
By  curtains,  draperies,  and  flounces  made. 
Blows  her  fair  nose  in  broidery  of  France, 
Where  on  white  cambric  nymphs  and  cupids  danco  ;• 
Sips  eau  sucr^e,  and  lends  her  willing  hand 
To  the  seductive  touch  of  Dr.  Bland  ; 
In  softer  tones  his  mild  prescription  flows, — 
"  Indulge  yourself,  dear  Madam,  and  repose — 
Eat  whatsoe'er  your  fancy  may  require. 
If  ice  of  pine-apple,  once  pass'd  through  fire 
You  daily  add— K)f  this  a  pint  you  '11  take  : 
Remember  it,  dear  Madam,  for  my  sake." 

He  then  displays  his  trinkets,  rich  and  rare. 
Gifts  of  the  great,  the  witt^,  and  the  fair. 
And  gilds  the  various  topics  of  the  day, 
With  grace  wins  those  who  hear,  to  wish  his  stay; 
Till,  recollecting  that  this  very  now 
Ten  patients  wait,  he  makes  an  hasty  bow. 

Al mack's  fair  Adelina  loses,  and  French  plays. 
But  in  green  Kensington  contented  strays ; 
And  while  hergracbful  lover  smiles  and  talks 
Wonders  how  fashion  can  desert  these  walks ; 
And  secretly  applauds  the  tedious  hours 
That  led  her,  half-unwilling,  to  those  bowers. 
In  close  attendance  on  a  country  friend. 
She  wish'd  to  hide,  and  yet  not  quite  oflend.| 

*  "  Les  principatix  traits  de  Thistoire  Grecquo  et  Romaine  sont  brodes  dans  mes 
moucboirs,  pour  rinstructioa  de  ma  fUle,"  said  a  scientific  Parisian  belle. 
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Mamma  recovers — Can  diseaae  withstand 
Retirement— darkness — ice — ^and  Doctor  fiiand  ? 
Attacked  with  vigour  thus,  her  cold  gives  way ', 
To  see  the  Duke  at  last  she  names  a  day ; 
And  deigns  that  mom  her  drawing-room  to  grace. 
Enveloped  in  light  folds  of  Brussels  lace ; 
Beneatn  her  dimpled  chin  b  part  confined* 
The  rest  falls  ligbtsomely—- a  veil  behind. 

Tin  two  o'clock— he  cannot  yet  arrive  I— 
**  No»  Mai  he  never  visits  till  past  five/' 
^'  Then  sive  my  notes— now  to  my  daily  task-— 
This  permmed  seal  is  Cupid  in  a  mask, 
I  fear  'tis  some  petition  for  Almack's ; 
The  strangest  people  make  such  bold  attacks  i" 

She  reads — she  trembles — and  she  looks  aghast, 
Like  some  unhappy  merchant,  when  a  blast 
Has  wreck'd  the  stately  ship  before  his  eyes. 
Where  all  his  hope  of  earthly  treasure  lies. 
No  Duke  of  Nimini,  alasl  has  won 
Fair  Adelina^^ut  a  youn^  son. 
Detested  name  1  comprismg  all  the  &u]ts 
That  can  offend  a  mother's  tender  thoughts— 
Hb  Grace's  brother — ay,  and  four  between — 
Abominable— odious — ^unforeseen. 
After  some  nonsense  about  love  and  truth. 
Resistless  charms,  and  unresisting  youth. 
Thus  closed  the  flippant  Dandy*s  foolish  note« 
One  more  unwelcome  never  lordling  wrote :— * 

**  You  see  I  but  deserve  a  mild  rebuke, 
I  never,  never  said  I  was  the  Duke  : 
When  first  you  met  mc  riding,  after  dark. 
Your  La— snip  then  mistook  me,  in  the  Park  ; 
And  feeling  that  my  name,  for  cpn<^uest  known. 
Might  frignt  an  infant  Cupid  from  his  throne, 
1  mask'd  the  glories  I  have  fairly  won 
In  Love's  campaiens.    As  on  a  rising  sun 
Shaded  by  mists,  tnose  eyes  securelv  gaze. 
That  might  be  dazzled  by  his  doualess  rays, 
I  wore  my  brother's  title  as  a  shade  ^ 
But  now  Love's  blossoms  fully  are  display'd, 
Diseuise,  as  useless,  may  be  laid  asi(le. 
To-day  1  come — to  claim  my  beauteous  bride." 

The  guilty  paper,  in  a  thousand  scraps. 
Lies  torn  and  tiembling  in  the  ladies'  laps. 
"  Mamma,  my  dear  Mamma  I  what  can  be  done  V* 
**  Ah,  what  indeed,  my  Love ! — a  younger  son  !" 

From  pique,  shame,  anger  Lady  Mary  wept : 
Contagious  softness  on  her  daughter  crept : 
'With  noiseless  step,  amid  this  shower  or  tears. 
Gay,  confident,  and  bright — ^Lord  John  appean : 
The  tmth  he  could  not  doubt,  nor  thtj  deny, 
W^hile  drops  were  glistening  in  each  fair  one's  eye. 
He  made  his  farewell  bow,  with  easy  grace ; 
She  dried  her  tears,  lest  they  might  spoil  her  face  j 
Short  were  her  sorrows — for  she  still  was  free. 
And  still  might  wed  the  Duke  of  Nimini. 

F  2 
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EysRT  one,  who  has  mingled  in  society,  is  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
culiar feeling  of  aversion  towards  particular  individuals,  which  is  so 
wdl  described  in  the  hacknied  verse:— 

I  do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell  ;— 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell. 
But  yet  this  truth  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell. 

But  though  this  aversion  should  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  it  would 
still  puzzle  the  observer  to  state  from  what  particular  feature  of  the 
object  contemplated  his  dislike  arose,  or  wherefore  it  was  felt  at  all. 
Nevertheless  the  antipathy  continues,  and  is  found  too  powerful  for  the 
aid  of  reason  to  overcome.  The  effect  is  notorious — ^the  cause  remains 
aJene  s^ai  quai,  a  something,  we  know  not  what.  It  almost  seems  as 
if  we  viewed  in  some  of  our  fellow-creatures  an  esprit  maiin  in  the  dis- 
guise of  humanity.  We  often  think  we  see  *' treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils,"  in  every  wrinkle  ploughed  by  time  on  the  visage  of  an  unoffend- 
ing fellow-mortal ;  and  no  bitter  drug  from  the  nauseous  recess  of  the 
apothecary,  no  potion  mingled  to  set  at  nought  the  strongest  stomach,  will 
make  the  '*  gorge  rise"  more  effectually,  than  the  sight  of  "  the  human 
face  divine,"  stamped  with  an  indescribable  character,  will  awaken  our 
prejudices.  But  it  is  not  through  the  organ  of  vision  alone  that  our 
antipathies  are  excited.  The  voice  and  address  of  one  man  may  cause 
all  his  good  qualities  to  be  overlooked :  he  may  difier  from  us  on  a 
favourite  topic,  or  he  may  fling  a  colouring  over  his  first  intercourse 
with  us,  which  may  arouse  inextinguishable  dislike ;  but  in  such  cases, 
there  are  at  least  assignable  causes  for  the  feeling,  however  unjustifiable 
that  feeling  may  be  in  itself,  whOe,  in  the  antipathy  awakened  often- 
times from  a  solitary  glance,  there  is  not  the  least  clue  to  direct  us  to 
the  cause. 

The  antipathies  of  mankind  are  a  numerous  family,  connected  with 
things  animate  and  inanimate.  Nature,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  an 
antipathy  to  a  vacuum,  and  the  Law  to  perpetuities.  But  Chancery 
matters  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  excepted  from  this  rule ;  for,  regarding 
them,  the  law  seems  to  feel  an  unconquerable  aversion  the  other  way, 
scorning  alike  the  inviolability  of  property,  and  the  limits  of  con- 
ceivable duration. 

No  one  has  walked  up  the  Strand  at  noon-day,  and  glanced  his  eye 
at  the  ten  thousand  faces  he  is  sure  to  encounter  in  the  course  of 
his  peregrination,  but  has  felt  the  species  of  antipathy  in  question 
towards  some  whom  he  has  met,  who  were  perfect  strangers,  and  were 
neither  wanting  in  comeliness  of  countenance,  nor  exhibited  a  vicious 
physiognomy.  We  may  sec  ugliness  and  deformity  enough  in  our 
rambles,  and  they  may  produce  pity  without  our  indulging  an  ill-na- 
tured antipathy  towards  them ;  because  reason  whispers  us  that  the 
ugly  or  deformed  man  is  perhaps  just,  amiable,  and  generous,  and  we 
are  mostly  willing  to  concede  the  point,  and  may  even  feel  a  degree 
of  respect  for  him ;  which  is  not  the  case  when  our  intuitive  an- 
tipathies take  possession  of  us.     We  seem  to  indulge  them  in  defiance 
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of  common  tenie,  until  they  become  but  little  qualified  from  downright 
hatred.  Whence  can  this  feeling  of  the  human  bosom  arise,  more 
powerful  than  reason,  and  so  palpably  unjust  in  itself? 

Some  persons  will  go  so  far  towanh  justifying  themselTes,  that  they 
will  deny  ever  having  been  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  an  individual,' 
after  having  once  looked  him  in  the  face;  and,  like  Judge  Bnller  re« 
garding  the  guilt  of  a  criminal,  (so  fame  reports)  pronounce  them  to  be 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  impression  Uieir  countenances  may  ex« 
cite.  But  there  must  be  numerous  instances  which  are  exceptions  to 
such  uncharitable  assertions  as  these,  in  the  experience  of  any  who 
wfll  candidly  examine  into  the  subject  for  themselves.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable,  that  while  we  cannot  tell  wherefore  we  condemn  the  un- 
offending object  of  our  antipathy,  we  can  neither  appeal  to  reason  nor 
good-nature  for  a  justification  of  our  conduct,  nor  find  any  thing  re-> 
sembling  statute  kw  to  bear  us  out.  Thus  it  is  to  judge  from  the  first 
impression  made  upon  the  senses,  which  impression  may  arise  from  dis* 
toned  vision ;  or  who  knows  but  some  objects  may  be  more  calculated 
than  others  to  produce  an  unpleasant  sensation  on  the  brain,  through 
the  organ  of  sight,  by  their  reflecting  distorted  rays  of  light,  instead  of 
those  which  are  rectilinear  ? 

Addison  gives  strength  to  an  idea  something  similar  to  this,  by 
imagining  an  invisible  communication  from  an  unseen  object  of  anti- 
pathy equally  powerful  with  one  which  is  visible.  He  fSaicetiously  ro- 
laics  the  story  of  a  lover  who  felt  a  mortal  antipathy  to  a  cat,  and  was 
pushing  hb  suit  with  a  young  lady,  in  the  fuU  tide  of  success,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  a  rival.  The  latter  had  begun  to  withdraw  his  attentions 
in  despair,  when  he  learnt  the  strong  prqudice  entertained  by  his  an- 
tagonist against  the  feline  species.  He  immediately  bribed  the  young 
]ady%  waiting-woman  to  pin  a  cat's  tail  under  the  dress  of  her  mistress, 
whenever  his  rival  was  to  pay  her  a  visit.  The  success  of  the  stratagem 
was  complete:  the  unlucky  cat-hater  turned  pale  whenever  he  ap- 
proached the  lady's  person,  and  soon  began  to  display  an  indifference 
towards  her,  which  she  speedily  perceived  and  resented,  by  dismissing 
him,  and  marrying  his  wily  adversary.  But  stratagems  like  these  are 
not  practised  where  they  could  have  no  end  to  accomplish,  where  no 
mistress  was  to  be  won,  or  rival  scared  away.  Perhaps  the  theory  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  We  may 
easily  imagine,  firom  what  appears  in  their  transcendant  discoveries, 
diat  the  boss  of  murder  may  be  placed  on  a  head  otherwise  well- 
formed  and  possessing  a  comely  countenance.  The  cranium  of  the 
street-passenger,  studded  with  protuberances  like  an  Alpine  Lilliput, 
which  are  concealed  beneath  a  thick  covering  of  hair  and  a  ponderous 
beaver,  when  they  happen  to  be  of  volcanic  materials,  or,  to  drop 
metaphor,  of  integuments  enclosing  rapes,  murders,  or  treasons,  may 
throw  off  certain  effluvia,  or  reflect  light  in  certain  directions,  which  by 
its  unpleasant  impression  may  be  calculated  to  produce  antipathy  in  be- 
holders. This  must,  of  course,  take  place  insensibly,  and  thus  a  warn- 
ing to  keep  us  firom  too  close  a  contact  with  bad  characters  may  be 
fwnished  us  by  the  guardian  benevolence  of  Nature. 
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Some  few,  indeed,  of  Titfaal  antipatliies  are  definable*  One  penon 
has  an  unconquerable  av^sion  to  any  stranger  he  meets  who  walks 
with  an  open-mouth  and  displays  the  gum  over  the  upper*teetli,  like 
Belconi's  mummy*  Another  dislikes  the  cork-screw  twist  of  the  mouth, 
especidly  when  coupled  wiA  a  leer  of  the  eye.  A  third  is  horror* 
struck  at  an  air  of  Jewisfaoess,  or  an  old  cloUiesman-like  expression, 
whidi  seems  to  say,  "  let  no  such  man  be  trusted,"  and  still  no  feature 
(^the&ce  shall  be  31-made.  A  fourth  exclaims  '*  ffic  niger  esf*  at  the 
sight  of  under-jawed  people,  especially  when  possessing  hooked  noses; 
ami  a  fifth  has  a  hatred  to  the  pug-nose  and  high  cheek-bones,  prevalieBt 
in  a  sister-island.    But  these  are  sensible  and  accountable  antipathies. 

Antipathies  to  animals  are  a  numerous  list :  some  accountable,  as 
depending  upon  form,  others  profoundly  mysterious  in  the  why  and 
wherefore.  All  ladies  fall  into  hysterics  at  the  approximation  of  a 
qnder.  Snakes  are  generally  objects  of  fear,  rather  than  antipathy, 
from  the  deadly  power  which  some  of  the  species  possess;  but  why  a 
beautiful  liaard,-a  sleek  mouse,  or  a  rat,  shoidd  be  objects  of  antipathy, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture;— elegant  in  form,  and  harmless,  they  might 
at  least  be  looked  upon  with  complacency.  The  sight  of  a  rat  has  been 
known  to  throw  even  the  male  sex  into  convulsions.  Claude  Prosper 
Jnliot  de  Crebillon,  a  name  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  French  litera- 
ture, was  confined  in  the  Bastille  in  pursuance  of  the  caprices  of  one 
of  the  old  Bourbon  satraps,  who  often  amused  themselves  by  shutting 
up  in  dungeons  the  men  of  the  age  most  conspicuous  for  talent  and 
learning,  if  they  chanced  to  disoblige  a  court  prostitute,  or  ventured 
to  promulgate  unsavoury  truths.  One  night  Crebillon.  fislt  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  cat  reposing  by  his  side  in  bed  :^-glad  of  such  a  com*- 
panion  in  that  tnaiscn  de  silence^  where,  to  many  a  prisoner,  **  hope 
never  came,"  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  caress  it ;  but  it  ran  away. 
The  following  day,  when  seated  at  his  dinner,  he  saw,  through  the 
"  darkness  visible"  of  his  cell,  an  animal  squatted,  vis  a  vi«,  on  his  table, 
and  was  soon  able  to  perceive  th^  it  had  a  long  slender  tail,  and  was 
not  a  cat,  which  at  first  he  had  imagined  it  to  be,  but  an  enormous 
rat.  He  had  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  rats,  and,  springing  from 
his  seat,  cried  aloud  with  terror,  and  overturned  his  table :  the  noise 
brought  in  a  turnkey,  who  found  him  pale,  trembling,  and  nearly 
senseless,  and  it  was  a  long  time  ere  he  recovered  himself.  This  ani- 
mal had  been  the  companion  of  a  preceding  prisons,  who  had  tamed 
it;  and  so  well  did  the  horrible  solitude  of  the  Bastille  operate  in  re- 
moving the  antipathy  of  Crebillon  to  these  creatures,  that  at  length  he 
became  reconciled  to  its  company,  and  even  shared  his  provisions  with 
it  The  case  of  Crebillon  may  serve  as  a  useful  hint  for  effecting  the 
cure  of  most  other  antipathies  to  animals. 

The  antipathy  which  is  too  frequently  felt  tdv^ards  that  part  of  the 
female  sex,  who  have  condemned  themselves  through  life  to  the  penance 
of  perpetual  virginity,  has  been  overlooked.  Old  Maid  is  a  term  of  re- 
proach in  society ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  why  it  should  be 
so.  At  the  present  period  of  overstocked  population,  fashionable  po- 
litical economists  cannot  but  think  them  deserving  the  thaidcs  of  their 
country.     Perhaps  the  scandalous  use  of  the  organ  of  speech,  common 
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among  Bome  of  the  sisterhood,  may  hsve  involved  the  whole  in  a  sweep* 
ing  censoret  which  many  of  its  members  no  more  deserve  than  the  sage 
matron  or  the  buxom  widow.  She  who  has  seen  the  winters  of  half 
a  century  pass  over  her  head,  unprotected  and  uncherisbed  by  the  other 
sex;  who  has  been  stretched  on  the  pillow  of  sickness  without  a  com- 
forter, and  has  weathered  the  temptations  of  life  with  nnimpeachable 
honour — the  very  breath  of  slander  paasuig  over  her,  and  leaving  her 
spotless — such  an  one  may  excite  unasked  pity,  but  cannot  be  deemed 
a  fair  object  of  antipathy.  Yet,  we  fear,  no  vestal  virgin,  with  her  head 
encircled  by  the  grey  honours  of  age,  though  a  .priestess,  would  now 
live  in  single  blessedness  unscoffed  at.  It  may  be  the  case,  perhapsi 
that  we  unconsciously  feel  an  antipathy  to  a  state  of  existence  hors  de  la 
nature,  and  forget  the  common  remark,  that  "  there  is  no  rule  with*  ' 
out  an  exception."  Many  among  the  roses  that  "  wither  on  virgin 
thorns"  may  reflect  with  complacency  on  the  past  part  of  their  lives, 
and  congratulate  themselves,  that  if  they  have  lacked  some  of  its  plea- 
sures, they  have  escaped  a  proportionate  share  of  its  mueries,  and  have 
got  so  far  over  the  rugged  journey  of  life  with  fewer  overtumings  and 
joltings  than  the  generality  of  their  sex,  who  have  followed  a  different 
road. 

FinaOy,  much  good  may  be  afforded  by  a  proper  study  of  human  an- 
tipathies.  Anger  may  be  quelled,  latent  virtues  called  forth,  love  ex- 
cited, or  fear  overcome,  by  properly  humouring  them,  and  understand- 
ing how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  science  of 
government  they  may  be  made  highly  useful.  No  barometer  will  more 
correctly  indicate  a  change  of  weather,  than  national  antipathies  will 
point  out  the  proper  course  by  which  the  powers  at  the  state-helm  may 
steer.  In  modem  days  a  knowledge  of  them  is  worth  all  the  theories 
of  philosophers;  and  the  simplicity  of  their  indications  will  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  cloudiest  atmosphere  and  during  the  most  boisterous  wea- 
ther. Thus  nations  and  individuals  that  can  never  subdue  their  antipa- 
thies, may  still  be  justified  in  making  the  best  possible  use  of  them ;  no 
passion  having  been  bestowed  on  humanity  without  a  beneficial  object. 

S.  V. 


MODERN    COURTSHIP^    OR    THE    LOVERS    LAMENTATION. 

Written  at  the  request  of  a  Gentlemaii  who  had  been  rejected  by  a  Lady  on  accoant 
of  his  want  of  fortune. 

Cupid,  thou  changeful  roving  boy. 
In  times  of  old  the  source  of  joy 

And  god  of  tender  pastioa ; 
Why  hast  thou  ch^iged,  ah  I  why  array *d 
Thy  lovely  form  in  masquerade. 

And  bow'd  to  tyrant  Fashion  ? 

Where  are  thy  smiles,  so  warm,  so  bright  ? 
Where  is  thy  torch  of  waving  light 

Thatclaim'd  the  minstrel's  duty? 
All,  all,  alas  !  have  had  their  day. 
And  ancient  fashions  must  not  sway 

The  heart  of  modern  beauty. 
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No  moK  thy  myrtle  wreath  of  truth 
Entwines  the  brows  of  blooming  youth; 

But  now,  thy  hoary  suitors 
To  pay  thy  toll  submissive  wait. 
Ana  offer  at  thj  golden  nte 

A  passport  signed  by  PiuCus. 

Thy  smiles,  thatbless'd  the  feith(ul  heart. 
They  seek  at  Beauty's  auction-mart, 

And  win,  if  none  bid  higher  : 
And  when  the  brilliant  lot »  sold. 
Vain  Folly  eyes  the  shining  gold. 

And  little  needs  the  buyer. 

No  more  thy  vassals  deck  thy  shrine 
^  With  offering  from  the  tuneful  Nine, 

Thy  taste  is  cloy'd  with  honey  \ 
More  solid  gifts  thy  favour  prove. 
And  thou  deniest  thy  smile  to  Love, 

Till  Love  is  join'd  with  money. 

Then  how  can  I,  a  lowly  bard. 
Attempt  to  prove  my  fond  regard. 

Say,  tyrant  god,  how  show  it  ? 
Thou  scorn'st  the  gift  of  former  hours. 
The  wreath  of  wild  Parnassian  flowers. 

Twined  by  an  humble  poet. 

Come,  fired  with  dreams  of  glittering  pelf, 
1  '11  strive  to  qualify  myself 

Wealth  for  thy  smiles  to  barter. 
To  Fortune's  favoured  dome  will  steal. 
And  lure  the  goddess  from  her  wheel. 

Led  on  by  fiish  and  Carter  I 

I  will  not  boast  of  changeless  truth, 
Norplead  the  claims  of  olooming youth, 

(Those  once-allow'd  essentials) ; 
No,-»modem  taste  shall  ^ide  my  Muse, 
Bank  notes  shall  be  my  billets-doux. 

And  guineas  my  credentials ! 

Love  shall  not  guide  my  tender  scrolls. 
For  love  to  wise  enlighten'd  souls 

Is  but  an  <mpty  vapour ; 
And  none  can  fail  his  wit  to  praise. 
Who  boasts  the  name  of  Henry  Hase 

£mblazon*d  on  his  paper. 

Some  pliant  maid,  who  feels  no  shocks. 
Save  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks. 

Shall  crown  a  chase  so  mettled ; 
And  chain'd  in  golden  links  of  love. 
Say,  who  can  fear  the  heart  should  rove. 

When  stamped,  and  seal'd,  and  settled  ? 

And  should  I  still  stem  grief  endure. 
With  potent  wealth  I  '11  ouy  a  cure. 

Nor  see  much  cause  to  doubt  one ; 
For  if  the  foolish  heart  gives  pain. 
Gold  surely  might  a  patent  gain. 

To  learn  to  do  without  one ! 

M. 


(  73  ) 

TABLE-TALK. — NO.   I. 

On  going  a  Journey.* 

Onk  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  is  going  a  journey ;  but 
I  like  to  go  by  my8el£  I  can  enjoy  society  in  a  room ;  but  out  of 
doors,  nature  is  company  enough  for  me.  I  am  then  never  less  alone 
than  when  alone. 

**  The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book.'* 

I  cannot  see  the  wit  of  walking  and  talking  at  the  same  time.  When 
I  am  in  the  country,  I  wish  to  vegetate  like  the  country.  I  am  not  for 
criticising  hedge-rows  and  black  cattle.  I  go  out  of  town  in  order  to 
forget  the  town  and  all  that  is  in  it.  There  are  those  who  for  this 
purpose  go  to  watering-places,  and  carry  the  metropolis  with  them.  I 
like  more  elbow-room,  and  fewer  incumbrances.  I  like  solitude,  when 
I  give  myself  up  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  solitude ;  nor  do  I  ask  for 


^  a  friend  in  my  retreat. 


Whom  I  may  whisper  solitude  is  sweet.'* 

The  soul  of  a  journey  is  liberty,  perfect  liberty,  to  think,  feel,  do  just 
98  one  pleases.  We  go  a  journey  chiefly  to  be  free  of  all  impediments 
and  of  all  inconveniences :  to  leave  ourselves  behind,  much  more  to  get 
rid  of  others.  It  is  because  I  want  a  little  breathing-space  to  muse  on 
indifferent  matters,  where  Contemplation 

"  May  plume  her  feathers  and  let  grow  her  wings. 
That  m  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  raffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd,*' 

that  I  absent  myself  from  the  town  for  awhile,  without  feeling  at  a  loss 
the  moment  I  am  lef^  by  myself.  Instead  of  a  friend  in  a  post-chaisci 
or  in  a  tilbury,  to  exchange  good  things  with,  and  vary  the  same  stale 
topics  over  again,  for  once  let  me  have  a  truce  with  impertinence. 
Give  me  the  dear  blue  sky  over  my  head,  and  the  green  turf  beneath 
my  feet,  a  winding  road  before  me,  and  a  three  hours'  march  to  dinner 
— and  then  to  thiddng  I  It  is  hard  if  I  cannot  start  some  game  on  these 
lone  heaths.  I  laugh,  I  run,  I  leap,  I  sing  for  joy.  From  the  point  of 
yonder  rolling  cloud,  I  plunge  into  my  past  being,  and  revel  there,  as 
the  sun-burnt  Indian  plunges  headlong  into  the  wave  that  wafb  him  to 
his  native  shore.  Then  long-forgotten  things,  like  "  sunken  wrack  and 
sumless  treasuries,"  burst  upon  my  eager  sight,  and  I  begin  to  feel, 
think,  and  be  myself  again.  Instead  of  an  awkward  silence,  broken  by 
attempts  at  wit  or  dull  common-places,  mine  is  that  undisturbed  silence 
of  the  heart  which  alone  is  perfect  eloquence.  No  one  likes  puns,  al- 
literations, antitheses,  argument,  and  analysis  better  than  I  do ;  but  I 
sometimes  had  rather  be  without  them.  **  Leave,  oh  leave  me  to  my 
repose !"  I  have  just  now  other  business  in  hand,  which  would  seem 
idle  to  you,  but  is  with  me  "  very  stuff  of  the  conscience."  Is  not  this 
wild  rose  sweet  without  a  comment?  Does  not  this  daisy  leap  to  my 
heart  set  in  its  coat  of  emerald  ?  Yet  if  I  were  to  explain  to  you  the  dr- 

*  Thwe  Esaays  ar«  by  tbt  well-known  author  of  "  Tablc-Talk,"  in  1  vol.  8to. 
published  during  the  last  year. 
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cumstance  that  has  so  endeared  it  to  me,  you  would  only  smfle.  Had 
I  not  better  then  keep  it  to  myself,  and  let  it  serve  me  to  brood  over, 
from  here  to  yonder  craggy  point,  and  from  thence  onward  to  the  far* 
distant  horiJBon  ?  I  should  be  but  bad  company  all  that  way,  and  there- 
fore prefer  being  alone.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  may,  when  the 
moody  fit  comes  on,  walk  or  ride  on  by  yourself,  and  indulge  your 
reveries.  But  this  looks  like  a  breach  of  manners,  a  neglect  of  others, 
and  you  are  thinking  all  the  time  that  you  ought  to  rejoin  your  party. 
*'  Out  upon  such  htdf-faced  fellowship,"  say  I.  I  like  to  be  either  en- 
tirely to  myself,  or  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  others ;  to  talk  or  be 
silent,  to  walk  or  sit  still,  to  be  sociable  or  solitary.  I  was  pleased 
with  an  observation  of  Mr.  Cobbett's,  that  '*  he  thought  it  a  bad  French 
custom  to  drink  our  wine  with  our  meals,  and  that  an  Englishman 
ought  to  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time."  So  I  cannot  talk  and  think,  or 
indulge  in  melancholy  musing  and  lively  conversation  by  fits  and  starts. 
**  Let  me  have  a  companion  of  my  way,**  says  Sterne,  *'  were  it  but  to 
remark  how  the  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  declines."  It  is  beautifully 
aaid  :  but  in  my  opinion,  this  continual  comparing  of  notes  interferes 
with  the  involuntary  impression  of  things  upon  the  mind,  and  hurts  the 
sentiment  If  you  only  hint  what  you  feel  in  a  kind  of  dumb  show,  it  is 
insipid :  if  you  have  to  explain  it,  it  is  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  You 
cannot  read  the  book  of  nature,  without  being  perpetually  put  to  the 
trouble  of  translating  it  for  the  benefit  of  others,  i  am  for  the  syn- 
thetical method  on  a  journey,  in  preference  to  the  analytical.  I  am 
content  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  ideas  then,  and  to  examine  and  anatomise 
them  afterwards.  I  want  to  see  my  vague  notions  float  like  the  down 
of  the  thistle  before  the  breeze,  and  not  to  have  them  entangled  in  the 
briars  and  thorns  of  controversy.  For  once,  I  like  to  have  it  all  my 
own  way ;  and  this  is  impossible  unless  you  are  alone,  or  in  such  com- 
pany as  I  do  not  covet.  I  have  no  objection  to  argue  a  point  with  any 
one  for  twenty  miles  of  measured  road,  but  not  for  pleasure.  If  you 
remark  the  scent  of  a  bean-field  crossing  the  road,  perhaps  your  fellow- 
traveller  has  no  sense  of  smell.  If  you  -point  to  a  distant  object,  per- 
haps he  is  short-sighted,  and  has  to  take  out  his  glass  to  look  at  it. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  the  air,  a  tone  in  the  colour  of  a  cloud,  which  hits 
your  fancy,  but  the  eifect  of  which  you  are  unable  to  account  for.  There 
is  then  no  sympathy,  but  an  uneasy  craving  after  it,  and  a  dissatisfac- 
tion which  pursues  you  on  the  way,  and  in  the  end  probably  produces 
ill  humour.  Now  I  never  quarrel  with  myself,  and  take  all  my  own 
conclusions  for  granted  till  I  find  it  necessary  to  defend  them  against 
objections.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  may  not  be  of  accord  on  the  ob- 
jects and  circumstances  that  present  themselves  before  you — ^these  may 
recal  a  number  of  objects,  and  lead  to  associations  too  delicate  and 
refined  to  be  possibly  communicated  to  others.  Yet  these  I  love  to 
cherish,  and  sometimes  still  fondly  clutch  them,  when  I  can  escape  fVom 
the  throng  to  do  so.  To  give  way  to  our  feelings  before  company, 
seems  extravagance  or  affectation  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  to 
tmravel  this  mystery  of  our  being  at  every  turn,  and  to  make  others 
take  an  equal  interest  in  it  (otherwise  the  end  is  not  answered),  is  a  task 
to  which  few  are  competent.  We  must  "  give  it  an  understanding,  but 
^ongue."    My  old  friend  C ,  however,  could  do  both.     Hd 
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could  go  on  in  the  moit  deUghftful  Explanatory  way  over  RiU  and  dale, 
a  summer's  day,  and  convert  a  landscape  into  a  didaetie  poem  or  a  P)n« 
daric  ode*     "  He  talked  far  above  singing."    If  I  could  so  clothe  my 
ideas  in  sounding  and  flowing  words,  I  might  perhaps  wish  to  have 
some  one  with  me  to  admire  the  swelling  theme ;  or  I  conld  be  more 
content,  were  it  possible  for  me  still  to  hear  his  echoing  voice  in  the 
woods  of  AU-Foxden«    They  had  "  that  fine  madness  in  them  which 
our  first  poets  had ;"  and  if  they  could  have  been  caught  by  some  rare 
instrument,  would  have  breathed  such  strains  as  the  following : — 
—  **  Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  when  smooth  Zephyras  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  stream,  with  floMr'rs  as  many 
As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any ; 
Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and  wells. 
Arbours  o'ergrown  with  woodbine,  caves  and  dells  j 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  while  I  sit  by  and  sing. 
Or  gather  rashes  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  lone  fingers ;  tell  thee  tales  of  love. 
How  the  pale  Pnoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  trom  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  tfiat  never  dies ; 
How  she  convey'd  him  softly  in  a  sleep. 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmos,  where  sne  stoops  eacn  night. 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light. 
To  kiss  her  sweetest."— 

Faithful  Shephbrdbss. 

Had  I  words  and  images  at  command  like  these,  I  would  attempt  to 
wake  the  thoughts  that  lie  slumbering  on  golden  ridges  in  the  evening 
clouds :  but  at  the  sight  of  nature  my  fancy,  poor  as  it  is,  droops  and 
closes  up  its  leaves,  like  flowers  at  sunseL  I  can  make  notliing  out  on 
the  spot : — ^I  must  have  time  to  collect  myself. 

In  general,  a  good  thing  spoils  out-of-door  prospects:  it  should  be 
reserved  for  Table-talk.  L-- —  is  for  this  reason,  I  take  it,  the  worst 
company  in  the  world  out  of  doors ;  because  he  is  the  best  within.  I 
grant,  there  is  one  subject  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  talk  on  a  journey ; 
and  that  is,  what  one  shall  have  for  supper  when  we  get  to  our  inn  at 
night.  The  open  air  improves  this  sort  of  conversation  or  fHendly 
altercation,  by  setting  a  keener  edge  on  appetite.  Every  mile  of  the 
road  heightens  the  flavour  of  the  viands  we  expect  at  the  end  of  it. 
How  fine  it  is  to  enter  some  old  town,  walled  and  turreted,  just  at  the 
approach  of  nigfat-&ll,  or  to  come  to  some  straggling  village,  with  the 
h£titE  streaming  through  the  surrounding  gloom ;  and  then,  after  in- 
quiring for  the  best  entertainment  that  the  place  affords,  to  '*  take  one's 
ease  at  one's  inn !"  These  eventful  moments  in  our  lives'  history  are 
too  precious,  too  full  of  solid,  heart-felt  happiness,  to  be  frittered  and 
dribbled  away  in  imperfect  sympathy.  I  would  have  them  all  to  my- 
self, and  drain  them  to  the  last  drop :  they  will  do  to  talk  of,  or  to 
write  about  afterwards.  What  a  delicate  speculation  it  is,  after  drink- 
ing whole  goblets  of  tea, 

•*  The  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate," 
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and  letting  the  fumes  ascend  into  the  brain,  to  sit  considering  what  we 
shall  have  for  supper— eggs  and  a  rasher,  a  rabbit  smothered  in 
onions,  or  an  excellent  veal-cutlet !  Sancho  in  such  a  situation  once 
fixed  upon  cow-heel ;  and  his  choice,  though  he  could  not  help  it,  is 
not  to  be  disparaged.  Then,  in  the  intervals  of  pictured  scenery  and 
Shandean  contemplation,  to  catch  the  preparation  and  the  stir  in  the 
kitchen — Procul,  O  procvl  este  profani !  These  hours  are  sacred  to  si- 
lence and  to  musing,  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  to  feed  the 
source  of  smiling  tiboughts  hereafter.  I  would  not  waste  them  in  idle 
talk  ;  or,  if  I  must  have  the  integrity  of  fency  broken  in  upon,  I  would 
rather  it  were  by  a  stranger  than  a  friend.  A  stranger  takes  his  hue 
and  character  from  the  time  and  place  :  he  is  a  part  of  the  furniture 
and  costume  of  an  inn.  If  he  is  a  Quaker,  or  from  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  so  much  the  better.  I  do  not  even  try  to  sympathise  with 
him,  and  he  breaks  no  squares.  I  associate  nothing  with  my  travelling 
companion  but  present  objects  and  passing  events.  In  his  ignorance 
of  me  and  my  affairs,  I  in  a  manner  forget  myself.  But  a  friend  re- 
minds one  of  other  things,  rips  up  old  grievances,  and  destroys  the  abs- 
traction of  the  scene.  He  comes  in  ungraciously  between  us  and  our 
imaginary  character.  Something  is  dropped  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion that  gives  a  hint  of  your  profession  and  pursuits;  or  from  having 
some  one  with  you  that  knows  the  less  sublime  portions  of  your  history, 
it  seems  that  other  people  do.  You  are  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the 
world :  but  your  "  unhoused  free  condition  is  put  into  circumscription 
and  confine."  The  incognito  of  an  inn  is  one  of  its  striking  privileges 
— "  lord  of  one's-self,  uncumber'd  with  a  name."  Oh  !  it  is  great  to 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  world  and  of  public  opinion — ^to  lose  our 
importunate,  tormenting,  everlasting  personal  identity  in  the  elements 
of  nature,  and  become  the  creature  of  the  moment,  clear  of  all  ties — to 
hold  to  the  universe  only  by  a  dish  of  sweet-breads,  and  to  owe  no- 
thing but  the  score  of  the  evening — and,  no  longer  seeking  for  applause 
and  meeting  with  contempt,  to  be  known  by  no  other  title  than  the  Gen- 
tkman  in  the  parlour  !  One  may  take  one's  choice  of  all  characters  in 
this  romantic  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  one's  real  pretensions,  and  be* 
come  indefinitely  respectable  and  negatively  right  worshipful.  We 
baffie  prejudice,  and  disappoint  conjecture  ;  and  from  being  so  to  others, 
begin  to  be  objects  of  curiosity  and  wonder  even  to  ourselves.  We  are 
no  more  those  hackneyed  common-places  that  we  appear  in  the  world  : 
an  inn  restores  us  to  the  level  of  nature,  and  quits  scores  with  society ! 
I  have  certainly  spent  some  enviable  hours  at  inns — sometimes  when  I 
have  been  lefl  entirely  to  myself,  and  have  tried  to  solve  some  meta- 
physical problem,  as  once  at  Witham-common,  where  I  found  out  the 
proof  that  likeness  is  not  a  case  of  the  association  of  ideas — at  other 
times,  when  there  have  been  pictures  in  the  room,  as  at  St.  Neot's,  (I 
think  it  was)  where  I  first  met  with  Gribelin's  engravings  of  the  Car- 
toons, into  which  I  entered  at  once,  and  at  a  little  inn  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  where  there  happened  to  be  hanging  some  of  Westall's  draw- 
ings, which  I  compared  triumphantly  (for  a  theory  that  I  had,  not  for 
the  admired  artist)  with  the  figure  of  a  girl  who  had  ferried  me  over  the 
Severn,  standing  up  in  the  boat  between  me  and  the  twilight — at  other 
'*nies  I  might  mention  luxuriating  m  books,  witli  a  peculiar  interest  in 
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this  way,  as  I  remember  sitting  up  half  the  night  to  read  Paul  and  Vir-* 
ginia,  which  I  picked  up  at  an  inn  at  Bridgewater,  after  being  drenched 
in  the  rain  all  day ;  and  at  the  same  place  I  got  through  two  volumes 
of  Madame  D'Arblay's  Camilla.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1798, 
that  I  sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise,  at  th6  inn  at  Llan- 
gollen, over  a  bottle  of  Sherry  and  a  cold  chicken.  The  letter  I  chose 
was  that  in  which  St.  Preux  describes  his  feelings  as  he  first  caught  a 
glimpse  from  the  heights  of  the  Jura  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,^hich  I  had 
brought  with  me  as  a  bon  bouche  to  crown  the  evening  with.  It  was  my 
birth*day,  and  I  had  for  the  first  time  come  from  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  visit  this  delightful  spot.  The  road  to  Llangollen  turns 
off  between  Chirk  and  Wrexham ;  and  on  passing  a  certain  point,  you 
come  all  at  once  upon  the  valley,  which  opens  like  an  amphitheatre, 
broad,  barren  hills  rising  in  majestic  state  on  either  side,  with  *'  green 
upland  swells  that  echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks"  below,  and  the  river  Dee 
babbling  over  its  stony  bed  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  valley  at  this 
time  "  glittered  green  with  sunny  showers,"  and  a  budding  ash-tree 
dipped  its  tender  branches  in  the  chiding  stream.  How  proud,  how 
glad  I  was  to  walk  along  the  high  road  that  overlooks  the  delicious 
prospect,  repeating  the  lines  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's poems !  But  besides  the  prospect  which  opened  beneath  my 
feet,  another  also  opened  to  my  inward  sight,  a  heavenly  vision,  on 
which  were  written,  in  letters  large  as  Hope  could  make  them,  these 
four  words.  Liberty,  Genius,  Love,  Virtue  ;  which  have  since  faded 
into  the  light  of  common  day,  or  mock  my  idle  gaze. 

**  The  beautiful  is  vanbh'd,  and  returns  not." 

Still  I  would  return  some  time  or  other  to  this  enchanted  spot ;  but  I 
would  return  to  it  alone.  What  other  self  could  I  find  to  share  that 
influx  of  thoughts,  of  regret,  and  delight,  the  fragments  of  which  I 
could  hardly  conjure  up  to  myself,  so  much  have  they  been  broken  and 
de&ced?  I  could  stand  on  some  tall  rock,  and  overlook  the  precipice  of 
years  that  separates  me  from  what  I  then  was.  I  was  at  tliat  time  going 
shortly  to  visit  the  poet  whom  I  have  above  named.  Where  is  he  now  / 
Not  only  I  myself  have  changed  ;  the  world,  which  was  then  new  to 
me,  has  become  old  and  incorrigible.  Yet  will  I  turn  to  thee  in 
thought,  O  sylvan  Dee,  in  joy,  in  youth  and  gladness,  as  thou  then  wert ; 
and  thou  snalt  always  be  to  me  the  river  of  Paradise,  where  I  will 
drink  of  the  waters  of  life  freely ! 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  that  shews  the  short-sightedness  or  capri- 
ciousness  of  the  imagination  more  than  travelling  does.  With  change 
of  place  we  change  our  ideas  ;  nay,  our  opinions  and  feelings.  We  can 
by  an  effort  indeed  transport  ourselves  to  old  and  long-forgotten  scenes, 
and  then  the  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again ;  but  we  forget  those 
that  we  have  just  lefl.  It  seems  that  we  can  think  but  of  one  place  at 
a  time.  The  canvass  of  the  fancy  is  but  of  a  certain  extent,  and,  if  we 
paint  one  set  of  objects  upon  it,  they  immediately  efiace  every  other. 
We  cannot  enlarge  our  conceptions,  we  only  shift  our  point  of  view. 
The  landscape  bares  its  bosom  to  the  enraptured  eye,  we  take  our  fill 
of  it,  and  seem  as  if  we  could  form  no  other  image  of  beauty  or 
grandeur.     We  pass  on,  and  think  no  more  of  it :  the  horizon  that 
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shuts  it  from  our  sight,  abo  blots  it  from  our  memory  like  a  dream. 
In  travelling  through  a  wild  barren  country,  I  can  form  no  idea  of  a 
woody  and  cultivated  one.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  world  must  be 
barren,  like  what  I  see  of  it.  In  the  country  we  forget  the  town,  and 
in  town  we  despise  the  country.  **  Beyond  Hyde  Park,"  says  Sir 
Toj^ng  Flutter,  "  all  is  a  desert."  All  that  part  of  the  map  that  we 
do  not  see  before  us  is  a  blank.  The  world,  in  our  conceit  of  it,  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a  nutshell.  It  is  not  one  prospect  expanded  into 
another,  county  joined  to  county,  kingdom  to  kingdom,  lands  to  seas, 
making  an  image  voluminous  and  vast ; — the  mind  can  form  no  larger 
idea  of  space  than  the  eye  can  take  in  at  a  single  glance.  Hie  rest  is  a 
name  written  in  a  map,  a  calculation  of  arithmetic.  For  instance, 
what  is  the  true  signification  of  that  immense  mass  of  territory  and 
population,  known  by  the  name  of  China,  to  us?  An  inch  of  paste- 
board on  a  wooden  globe,  of  no  more  account  than  a  China  orange ! 
Things  near  us  are  seen  of  the  size  of  life :  things  at  a  distance  are 
diminished  to  the  size  of  the  understanding.  We  measui^e  the  universe 
by  ourselves,  and  even  comprehend  the  texture  of  our  own  being  only 
pieceHsieal.  In  this  way,  however,  we  remember  an  infinity  of  things 
and  places.  The  mind  is  like  a  mechanical  instrument  that  plays  a  great 
variety  of  tunes,  but  it  must  play  them  in  succession.  One  idea  recalls 
another,  but  it  at  the  same  time  excludes  all  others.  In  trying  to  renew 
old  recollections,  we  cannot  as  it  were  unfoid  the  whole  web  of  our 
existence ;  we  must  pick  out  the  single  threads.  So  in  coming  to  a 
place  where  we  have  formerly  lived,  and  with  which  we  have  intimate 
associations,  every  one  must  have  found  that  the  feeling  grows  more 
vivid  the  nearer  we  approach  the  spot,  from  the  mere  anticipation  of  the 
actual  impression :  we  remember  circumstances,  feelings,  persons, 
faces,  names,  that  we  had  not  thought  of  for  years ;  but  for  the  time 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  forgotten  ! — ^To  return  to  the  question  I 
have  quitted  above.  • 

I  have  no  objection  to  go  to  see  ruins,  aqueducts,  pictures,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  or  a  party,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  the  former 
reason  reversed.  They  are  intelligible  matters,  and  will  bear  talking 
about.  The  sentiment  here  is  not  tacit,  but  communicable  and  overt. 
Salisbury  Plain  is  barren  of  criticism,  but  Stonehenge  will  bear  a  dis- 
cussion antiquarian,  picturesque,  and  philosophical.  In  setting  out  on 
a  party  of  pleasure,  the  first  consideration  always  is  where  we  shall  go 
to :  in  taking  a  solitary  ramble,  the  question  is  what  we  shall  meet  with 
by  the  way.  "  The  mind  is  its  own  place ;"  nor  are  we  anxious  to 
arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  I  can  myself  do  the  honours  indiffe- 
rently well  to  works  of  Jart  and  curiosi^.  I  once  took  a  party  to 
Oxford  with  no  mean  eclat — shewed  them  diat  seat  of  the  Muses  at  a 
distance, 

"  With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adom'd"— 

descanted  on  the  learned  air  that  breathes  from  the  grassy  quadrangles 
and  stone  walls  of  halls  and  colleges — ^was  at  home  in  the  Bodleian  ; 
and  at  Blenheim  quite  superseded  the  powdered  Cicerone  that  attended 
us,  and  that  pointed  in  vain  widi  his  wand  to  common-place  beauties  in 
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matcbless  pictures. — Ka  another  exception  to  the  above  reasoning,  I 
should  not  feel   confident  in  venturing  on  a  journey  in  a  foreign 
country  without  a  companion.     I  should  want  at  intervals  to  hear  tibe 
sound  of  my  own  language.     There  is  an  involuntary  antipathy  in  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman  to  foreign  manners  and  notions*  that  requires 
the  assistance  of  social  sympathy  to  carry  it  off.     As  the  distance  from 
home  increases,  this  relief,  whidi  was  at  first  a  luxury,  becomes  a  pas- 
sion and  an   appetite.     A  person   would  almost  feel  stifled  to  find 
himself  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  without  friends  and  countrymen :  there 
must  be  allowed  to  be  something  in  the  view  of  Athens  or  old  Rome 
that  claims  the  utterance  of  speech  ;  and  I  own  that  the  Pyramids  are 
too  mighty  for  any  single  contemplation.     In  such  situations,  so  oppo- 
site to  all  one's  ordinary  train  of  ideas,  one  seems  a  species  by  one's- 
self,  a  limb  torn  off  from  society,  unless  one  can  meet  with  instant 
fellowship  and  support. — ^Yet  I  did  not  feel  this  want  or  craving  very 
pressing  once,  when  I  first  set  my  foot  on  the  laughing  shores  of 
France.     Calais  was  peopled  with  novelty  and  delight.     The  confused, 
busy  murmur  of  the  place  was  like  oil  and  wine  poured  into  my  ears ; 
nor  did  the  mariners'  hymn,  which  was  sung  from  the  top  of  an  old 
crazy  vessel  in  the  harbour,  as  the  sun  went  down,  send  an  alien  sound 
into  my  soul.     I  only  breathed  the  air  of  general  humanity.     I  walked 
over  '*  the  vine-covered  hills  and  gay  regions  of  France,"  erect  and 
satisfied  ;  for  the  image  of  man  was.  not  cast  down  and  chained  to  ths 
foot  of  arbitrary  thrones :  I  was  at  no  loss  for  language,  for  that  of  all 
the  great  schools  of  painting  was  open  to  me.     The  whole  is  vanished 
like  a  shade.     Pictures,  heroes,  glory,  freedon^,  all  are  fled :  nothing 
remains  but  the  Bourbons  and  the  French  people ! — ^There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  sensation  in  travelling  into  foreign  parts  that  is  to  be  had  nowhere 
else :  but  it  is  more  pleasing  at  the  time  than  lasting.     It  is  too  remote 
from  our  habitual  associations  to  be  a  common  topic  of  discourse  or 
reference,  and,  like  a  dream  or  another  state  of  existence,  does  not 
piece  into  our  daily  modes  of  life.     It  is  an  animated  but  a  momentary 
hallucination.     It  demands  an  effort  to  exchange  our  actual  for  our 
ideal  identity ;  and  to  feel  the  pulse  of  our  old  transports  revive  very 
keenly,  we  must  "jump"  all  our  present  comforts  and  connexions. 
Our  romantic  and  itinerant  character  is  not  to  be  domesticated.     Dr. 
Johnson  remarked  how  little  foreign  travel  added  to  the  facilities  of 
conversation  in  those  who  had  been  abroad.     In  fact,  the  time  we  have 
spent  there  is  both  delightful  and  in  one  sense  instructive;  but  it 
appears  to  be  cutout  of  our  substantial,  downright  existence,  and  never 
to  join  kindly  on  to  it.    We  are  not  the  same,  but  another,  and  perhaps 
more  enviable  individual,  all  the  time  we  are  out  of  our  own  country. 
We  are  lost  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  our  friends.     So  the  poet  somewhat 
quaintly  sings, 

"  Out  of  my  country  and  myself  I  go,'* 

Those  who  wish  to  forget  painful  thoughts,  do  well  to  absent  themselves 
for  a  while  from  the  ties  and  objects  that  recall  them :  but  we  can  be 
said  only  to  fulfil  our  destiny  in  the  place  that  gave  us  birth.  I  shoidd 
on  this  account  like  well  enough  to  spend  the  whole  of  my  life  in  travel- 
ling abroad,  if  I  could  any  where  borrow  another  life  to  spend  afterwards 
at  home! —  T. 
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How  light  and  lovely  is  that  parting  hour. 

When,  swathM  in  lambent  gold,  the  autumnal  sun 
Centres  upon  the  west  his  pomp  and  power, 

And  tells  in  ^ory  that  his  work  is  done ! 
How  deep  the  joy,  at  such  an  hour  to  shun 

Ail  that  the  expanding  spirit  mutht  controul ; 
To  seek,  in  solitude,  the  Eternal  One, 

Where  the  wide  waves  their  glorious  vespers  roll, — 
And  muse  the  voiceless  thought,  and  gaze  the  impassioned  soul ! 

Tlie  shoreward  deep  like  molten  emerald  glows ; 

The  distant  burns  with  quivering  rubies  gay; — 
As,  o'er  its  bower  of  j^reen,  the  cnmson'd  rose 

Shoots  into  air,  and  trembling  drinks  the  day : 
Each  keel  that  lordly  ploughs  the  crashing  spray 

Furrows  its  course  m  foam  and  light  behind ; 
Around  the  bark  careering  searfowl  play. 

With  sidelong  wings  to  woo  the  breeze  inclined ; 
While  the  hoarse  ship-boy's  song  floats  mellowing  on  the  wind. 

Pregnant  with  light  some  sprinkled  cloudlets  swell. 

In  burning  islets,  o'er  the  illumined  west,— 
Lone  to  retain  the  lingering  sun's  farewell. 

Like  the  last  smile  of  Love  on  Grief  impress'd. 
Day  sinks,  but  triumphs  as  it  sinks,  to  rest. 

Like  Virtue  lightening  through  the  grave  to  Heaven  : — 
Yet,  even  on  eaith,  what  more  than  earthly  zest 

To  the  rapt  spirit's  sun->ward  glance  is  ffiven. 
While  thus  it  springs  to  drink  the  glassy  gold  of  even  ! 

A  world  of  light  and  music  ! — ^Many  a  breeze 

Pants  on  the  wave,  and  trembles  to  the  shore. 
Whispering  its  love-tales  to  the  dimpling  seas. 

And  fleeting,  soon  as  its  light  vows  are  o'er. — 
Oh !  these  are  hours  when  the  poor  soul  may  soar. 

In  dreamful  blessedness  to  climes  above,-— 
May  join  the  beings  it  had  loved  of  yore 

In  starry  spheres  of  cloudless  lieht  and  love. 
Where  through  the  bowers  of  bliss  Uie  immortal  waters  rove. 

Lo,  the  proud  Mount  !*  whose  form,  in  graceful  sweep. 

Dyed  with  the  last  hues  of  the  year  and  day, 
Curves,  like  a  forest-rainbow,  o'er  the  deep. 

Which  heaves,  all  foamless,  round  its  sheltering  bay ! — 
Pilgrims  of  Beauiy  I  ye  who,  far  away, 

Koam  where  poetic  deserts  sadly  smile ! 
Gaze  here,  and  own — Can  distant  climes  display 

A  scene  more  rich  than  yonder  gorgeous  pile  ? — 
Oh !  ere  you  leave  her,  search  your  own  unrivall'd  Isle ! 

For  who,  with  human  heart,  could  ever  roam 

Through  scenes  and  hours  like  these,  nor  prize  them  high — 
Hail  the  green  land  that  girds  his  childhood's  home. 

And  cease  for  brighter  suns  and  realms  to  sigh  ? 


*  Mount  Edgcumbe. 
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^  Vain  •  — Tcry  vain  **— to  search  a  distant  sky 

For  charms  profusely  sparkling  o'er  our  own^ 
for  he  who  seeks,  will  find  beneath  his  eye 
AH  that  can  teach  what  Genius  e'er  has  known. 
And  bid  the  heart  aspire  to  Glory's  Alpine  throne. 

Low  sinks  the  sun,-— and  dim,  o'er  shore  and  sea. 

Steals  a  transparent  shade,  of  deepening  gloom) 
And  louder  swells  the  wave's  wild  melody. 

As  if  its  tones  might  fill  the  sun-light's  room: 
Now  comes  the  enchanted  hour,  when  Fancy's  loom 

Weaves  o'er  the  visible  dark  her  mvstic  charms-— 
Calls  forms  from  Heaven,  or  wakes  tnem  from  the  tomb^-— 

All  that  the  weak  or  guifty  soul  alarms. 
And  with  Elysian  dreams  the  mourner's  spirit  warms  I 

Lbt !  heard  ye  not,  amid  the  pausing  surge. 

Some  more  ouyestic  and  unearthly  tone ; 
A  strann  deep  sound— Day's  momentary  dirj;e— 

At  whose  lone  voice  the  waters  hush'J  their  own  i 
It  seem'd  the  sighing  and  sepulchral  moan 

Of  Syren,  waning  m  her  sparry  cell. 
O'er  powers  and  charms  no  longer  fear'd  or  known : 

And  wild  and  sad  that  mermaid-voice  did  swell. 
As,  o'er  the  dusky  headi,  the  distant  funeral  bell. 

Tis  httsh'd :  and  o'er  the  darkening  waste  once  more 
I  hear  the  waves,  and  searbiid's  desolate  cry : 

The  nearer  vraters  melt  into  the  shore, 

While  their  &r  veige  is  blended  with  the  sky : 

The  star  which  lovers  worship,  gleams  on  high ;  ' 

And,  traced  in  glittering  fragments  on  the  main. 

Binds  Heaven  and  Ocean  in  a  golden  tie- 
Type  of  that  bright  and  more  than  mortal  chun. 
Which  links  young  hearts,  where  Love  and  Love's  sweet 

witclieries  reign.  J* 


ON    AN    INTBNDBB    REMOVAL    FROM    A    FAVOURITE 
RESIDENCE. 

Adieu,  beloved  and  lovely  home,  adieu ! 

Thou  pleasant  mansion,  and  ve  veaters  bright. 

Ye  lawns,  ye  aged  elms,  ye  snrahberies  light, 
(My  own  contemporary  trees  that  grew 
Even  with  my  growth,"}  ye  flowers  of  orient  hue, 

A  long  farewell  to  all  I    Ere  fair  to  sight 

In  summer-shine  ye  bloom  with  beauty  dight. 
Your  halls  we  leave  for  scenes  untried  and  new. 

O  shades,  endeared  by  Memory's  magic  power. 
With  strange  reluctance  from  your  paths  1  roam ! 

But  Home  livc«  not  in  lawn,  or  tree,  or  flower^ 
Nor  dwells  tenacious  in  one  only  dome ; — 

Where  smiling  friends  adorn  the  social  hour. 
Where  they,  the  dearest^  arc — there  will  be  Home.  M 


*  Goldsmith. 
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JOURNAL    OF    A    TOURIST. — NO.    III. 

I  HAVE  now  been  in  Paris  several  days — have  traversed  it  in  various 
directions,  and  inspected  all  its  most  celebrated  structures :  the  result 
is  a  conviction  that  we  saw  the  best  of  it  in  our  first  excursion  ;  that  a 
great  deal  is  sacrificed  for  effect ;  and  that  the  feelings  of  admiration 
excited  by  the  first  coup-cTail,  will  not  by  any  means  he  increased  by  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  its  interior  system  and  economy.  Its 
luxury  and  magnificence  are  principally  external ;  while  in  London 
these  qualities  ^diibit  themselves  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  buildings. 
Paris  attains  its  most  distinguishing  feature  (the  lofty  range  and  ex- 
tensive plan  of  her  houses)  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  domestic  comfort; 
and  we  shall  be  less  surprised  at  the  handsome  designs  of  the  archi- 
tects, if  we  reflect  that  each  structure  is  tenanted  by  a  little  eolony  of 
its  own.  Such  is  the  case  in  a  great  poportron  of  the  most  elegant 
erections,  and  the  annoyances  to  which  it  subjects  the  inmates  are 
neither  few  nor  trifling.  The  stairs,  being  "  open  to  all  parties,'*  are 
very  of^en  "  influenced  by  none,"  so  far  as  regards  their  conservation 
in  a  proper  state  of  cleanliness,  especially  if  the  lodgers,  as  is  very  apt 
to  be  the  case  in  Paris,  keep  a  dog  or  two  upon  each  floor. 

The  pavements  here,  though  generally  excellent  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  and  kept  in  good  order  by  the  limited  traffic,  tlw  total  absence  of 
any  ponderous  carriages,  and  the  imperturbability  of  the  stones  when 
once  laid  down,  universally  wants  that  in<iKspensable  article  of  comfort 
to  pedestrians — a  foot-pavement.  Walking  is  not  only  fatiguing  and 
distressing  to  the  unaccustomed  soles  of  Englishmen,  but  it  compels 
them  to  move  in  perpetual  discomfort,  from  the  necessity  of  being  ever- 
lastingly on  the  qui  vite,  and  looking  before  and  behind,  and  on  one 
side,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  an  Unprofitable  encounter  with  a  Jiacre  or 
cabriolet.  It  is  very  illustrative  of  the  different  notions  of  comfort  in 
the  two  countries,  that  while  here,  with  an  immediate  supply  of  mate- 
rials under  their  feet,  they  neglect  to  use  them,  in  England  they  procure 
this  accommodation  f^om  a  great  distance  and  at  n  vast  expense,  and 
with  undistinguishing  luxury  extend  it  to  the  narrowest  street  and  the 
shabbiest  alleys.  In  Paris,  probably,  the  disregard  of  a  trottoir  origi- 
nated in  that  aristocratical  feeling,  which  considered  the  common  people 
as  nothing ;  so  at  least  Rousseau  seemed  to  think,  when  he  judged  from 
our  English  foot-paths,  that  they  were  somediing,  and  thanked  God  for 
iU  If  to  all  these  points  of  indisputable  inferiority  it  be  added,  that  the 
French  metropolis  is  entirely  without  those  extensive  tod  handsomely 
planted  squares  that  form  such  an  embellishment  to  London ;  and  that 
its  streets,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  so  long,  or  so  wide,  or  so 
regular  as  oursi  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  deserves 
the  name  of  a  finer  city,  if  by  that  phrase  we  mean  to  indicate  a  greater 
combination  of  external  and  interiibl  recornmendAtimiA : — though  it 
must  always  be  conceded  thiit  the  immediate  purlieus  of  the  Court  pre- 
sent an  assemblage  of  magnificence  and  beauty  unrivalled  in  London, 
or  perhaps  in  any  other  city.  The  whole  country,  indeed,  to  judge  by 
what  we  have  seen,  exhibits  traces  of  along-continued,  but  tasteful  des- 
potism, which  has  sacrificed  France  to  Paris,  and  Paris  to  the  Court. 
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The  publie  buildings  at  present  carrying  on  in  this  capital,  are  fully 
ealculated  to  support  its  architectural  reputation.  After  having  been 
for  some  time  unforwarded,  the  new  Exchange  is  now  in  active  progress 
towards  completion,  and  will  unquestionably  be  the  noblest  in  Europe. 
Perfectly  simple  in  its  design  and  decorations,  it  has  an  air  of  the  most 
impressive  grandeur  and  majesty  from  its  vastness  and  fine  propor- 
tions, being  encircled  by  a  cluster  of  sixty-four  lofty  columns  wortliy  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  though  their  effect  be  somewhat  frittered  down  by 
Uie  smallness  of  the  blocks  of  which  they  are  constituted.  It  is  not 
easy  to  aecomit  for  this  blemish,  which  we  also  observed  in  otlier  build- 
ings, as  the  quarries  seem  to  supply  masses  of  every  dimension.  The 
new  church  of  La  Madeleine,  which  Napoleon  had  destined  for  a 
Temple  of  Glory,  seems  to  have  been  begun  upon  too  gigantic  a  plan 
to  encourage  hopes  of  its  completion.  Churches  and  temples  of  glory» 
indeed,  can  hardly  expect  to  take  a  bond  of  fate  in  these  dskja  of  evanes* 
cent  dynasties  and  popular  instability;  and  the  beginnings  of  this 
atapendous  edifice,  as  well  as  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  beyond  the 
Barrier  of  Neuilly,  are  unnoticed  except  by  foreigners,  who,  estimating 
the  Hercules  by  his  foot,  or  the  Mammoth  from  his  skeleton,  cannot 
help  respecting  the  gigantic  conceptions  in  which  they  originated. 
Amusement,  however,  is  a  goddess  to  whose  worship  even  the  fickle 
P^nmns  are  constant ;  and  no  changes  have  for  a  moment  impeded 
the  completion  of  the  new  French  Opera  House,  which  forms  at  present 
their  paramount  object  of  attention,  and  has  sprung  rapidly  up  in  the 
Street  Lepelletier.  It  is  a  light  and  elegant  building,  surmounted  by 
handsome  statues  of  dg^/  Muses^  the  architect  having  unaccountably 
not  left  space  enough  for  the  ninth.  I  inquired  of  a  grave  elder,  who 
was  oonteroplating  the  facade,  the  cause  of  this  omission  : — "  Monsieur» 
c'est  que  Tautre  estoccup^  avec  Apollon,"  was  the  truly  Parisian  reply. 

VertaiUeM. — I  have  said  that  France,  in  some  of  its  departments, 
bear*  Uie  impress  of  a  long  despotism  which  had  exhausted  the  pro- 
Tineas  for  the  embellishment  of  the  capital,  in  which  latter  term  tlie  con- 
t^uous  parks  and  palaces  must  be  included.  These  are  of  the  most 
grand  and  sumptuous  character ;  and  he  who  in  one  day  has  visited 
Versailles  when  the  great  water-works  play,  the  two  Trianons,  and  St. 
Cfeud,  all  a<^ning  to  each  other,  will  probably  have  witnessed  a  rarer 
display  of  architectural  and  hortulan  splendour — a  more  surpassing 
union  of  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  tlum  could  be  any  where  paral- 
leled within  the  same  compass ;  and  may  form  some  notion  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  old  French  Court,  as  well  as  of  the  wild  profusion  which 
latnshed  the  revenues  of  an  empire  on  the  freaks  of  a  profligate  mon- 
Bieh  and  his  weak  and  wanton  mistresses. 

The  Palace  of  Versailles  forms  a  superb  front  oi  800  yards  extent, 
svlien  viewed  from  die  gardens ;  and  accords,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, with  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  vain  and  ostentatious  Louis 
XIV.,  who,  at  an  expense  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  millions  of  . 
firaacs,  com|rieted  this  enormous  mass  of  pompous  extravagance.  Here^ 
however,  there  are  at  least  some  durable  evidences  of  taste;  some  per- 
BMNramenU  of  art^ — something  which  the  French,  for  many 
I  to  eome,  will  have  to  shew  for  their  money :  it  has  not  been  fribbled 
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away  upon  thatched  cottages,  Chinese  pagodas,  and  sprawling  gfeen 
dragons,  of  which  the  present  age  would  be  still  more  ashamed,  but  for 
the  consoling  reflection  that  in  a  few  years  such  fantastical  gewgaws 
will  have  tumbled  to  pieces,  and  be  no  more  remembered  than  the  tin 
and  tinsel  palaces  in  the  last  scene  of  one  of  Astley's  pantomimes. 
Speaking  individually,  I  would  rather  contribute  half  my  substance  to 
ihe  embellishment  of  a  Versailles,  than  a  tithe  of  the  sum  to  unneces- 
sary wars  (and  unnecessary   most    wars  are);     yet  what  a  trifle  is 
the  cost  of  this  stupendous  piece  of  extravagance,  when  compared  with 
that  of  a  few  campaigns !   Unfortunately  Louis  XIV.  united  both  modes 
of  expenditure.     Going  over  a  palace  is  generally  a  great  drudgery ; 
they  have  all  a  strong  family-likeness : — ^from  the  ceilings,  "  where 
sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  La  Guerre,"  down  to  the  tesselated 
marble  under  foot,  where  "  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other," 
they  are  alike  apt  to  be  very  fine  and  very  tiresome.     Servants  in  rich 
old-fashioned  liveries  led  us  from  room  to  room,  exclaiming,  "  Salon 
de  Mars!"— "Salon  d'ApoUon!*'—" Salon  deMercure!"  and  "  Salon 
de  Diane  !'*  till  we  began  to  speculate  with  some  pleasure  on  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  Heathen  Deities ;  but  alas !  they  were  succeeded  by 
the  divinities  of  legitimacy,  and  the  officers  of  their  almost  intermi- 
nable household.     The  want  of  furniture,  all  of  which  disappeared  in 
the  Revolution,  adds  to  the  monotony  of  the  chambers,  which  seem  to 
be  astonished  at  their  own  forlorn  finery,  as  they  glitter  in  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  new  gilding  with  which  they  have  been  lately  decorated. 
Here  and  there  an  obnoxious  pannel  torn  out,  attested  the  political 
change  which  had  so  unexpecte^y  restored  its  old  masters,  which  wad 
also  evidenced  by  tlie  sedulous  restoration  of  the^etir  de  lis,  perhaps 
destined  at  no  distant  period  to  be  again  supplanted.      With  the  Ex- 
ception of  the  Chapel,  which,  in  spite  of  Voltaire's  lampoon,  is  very 
elegant,  though  somewhat  too  gaudy — and  the  great  gallery,  222  feet 
in  length,  with  its  mirrors  reflecting  the  gardens  and  waters, — ^we  en- 
countered nothing  very  striking,  till,  on  passing  through  some  gloomy 
and  shabby  passages,  we  groped  our  way  into  the  once  magnificent 
Amphitheatre,  or   Salle  des  Spectacles,  now  dismantled,  silent,  and 
abandoned  to  dust,  darkness,  and  desolation.     Every  thing  that  was 
royal,  joyoua,  and  festive,  conspired  to  give  splendour  and  eclat  to  this 
tnasterpiece  of  luxury,  which  was  completed  in  1770,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL     The  Amours  of  the  Gods,  painted  by 
Du  Rameau,  on  the  ceUing,  could  hardly  suggest  to  the  imagination 
scenes  of  more  voluptuous  enchantment  than  were  once  realized  on  the 
floor  below,  when,  on  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  gilded  columns, 
which  were  made  hollow  for  that  purpose,  the  whole  arena  was  con- 
verted into  a  sumptuous  ball-room ;  and  the  most  splendid  Court  in 
Europe,  in  the  height  of  its  lustre,  headed  by  Marie  Antoinette  in  the 
zenith  of  her  fascinations,  mingling  in  the  graceful  dance,  dazzled  the 
spectator  with  the  sight  of  beautiful  and  laughing  faces,  and  sparkling 
^amonds,  and  nodding  plumes,  and  gay  colours,  all  reflected  and  mul- 
tiplied a  thousand  times  by  the  innumerable  mirrors  with  which  every 
box  and  every  wall  was  completely  pannelled.     We  sat  in  the  vary  box 
which  had  been  so  often  graced  by  Royalty ; — ^we  stood  on  the  boards 
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where  they  had  danced ;—- here  had  the  music  poured  its  exhilarating 
strains;  here  had  the  laugh  resounded  amid  the  encounter  of  bright 
eyes,  and  the  sparkling  coruscations  of  wit.  Gracious  God  !  what  a 
frightful  change  did  a  few  years  present ! — That  lovely  Queen,  with  her 
il]-£Eited  husband,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of 
their  court,  all  miserably  slaughtered;  the  rest  in  exile,  penury,  and 
wretchedness ;  the  palace  devastated  by  an  infuriate  mob ;  and  this 
glorious  temple  of  their  festivity  left  as  we  now  beheld  it — denuded  of 
all  its  gildings,  and  trappings,  and  costly  mirrors;  the  paintings  crum- 
bling to  decay;  the  boards  creaking  beneath  the  foot;  and  spiders 
weaving  their  webs,  amid  gloom  and  silence,  athwart  the  trellis-work  of 
that  box,  over  which  the  beautiful  arm  of  Marie  Antoinette  had  so  oflen 
been  suspended! 

A  superannuated  domestic,  harmonizing  well  with  this  affecting  pic- 
ture of  human  instability,  conducted  us  over  the  dilapidated  grandeur. 
There  are  men  in  humble  station  whom  one  involuntarily  respects  for 
the  appalling  changes  they  have  witnessed,  and  the  consequent  feelings 
of  which  their  bosoms  must  be  the  depositories: — and  this  was  such  a 
person.  Taken  when  a  boy  into  the  service  of  royalty,  he  had  been 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  there  were  ten  thousand 
people  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  every  one  of  its  rooms  rang  with  mirth 
and  music  :  he  had  seen  the  Queen  address  the  raving  mob  of  Paris 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Old  Court,  when  they  came  here  to  seek  ber : 
he  had  trembled  with  horror  and  dismay  when  the  same  couple,  whom 
he  had  seen  united  at  the  altar  amid  prayers,  blessings,  and  festivities, 
were  savagely  hurried  to  the  guillotine :  and,  finally,  at  the  sacking  of 
Versailles,  he  had  fled  into  concealment,  but  not  until  he  and  some 
faithful  fellow-servants  had  hidden  the  portraits  of  the  royal  fiimily  be- 
neath the  floor  of  the  Sacristy,  at  a  time  when  a  discovery  of  such  trea- 
son to  the  new  order  of  things  would  infallibly  have  cost  him  his  head. 
After  a  long  interment  these  pictures  had,  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
BourbcHis,  emerged  into  light,  if  that  can  be  called  light,  which  in  the 
blase  of  a  summer  noon  diffused  little  more  than  a  darkness  visible 
around  the  stage  part  of  this  tattered  theatre,  where  they  stood  with- 
out frames,  as  if  still  afraid  of  venturing  into  the  haunts  of  men.  Our 
venerable  Cicerone  led  us  from  queen  to  king,  and  from  monarch  to 
mistress,  detaihng,  with  profound  respect,  the  marriages  and  relation- 
ships of  each,  until  we  came  to  one  which  he  passed  unnoticed ;  and  on 
inquiring  the  reason,  he  replied,  with  a  careless  toss  of  his  head,  that  it 
was  only  a  church  picture.  Those  persons  are  assuredly  very  wrong 
who  connect  the  ancient  order  of  things  with  a  necessary  respect  for  re- 
ligion :  respect  for  an  earthly  divinity  it  may  indeed  have  inculcated, 
and  here,  where  a  loose  monarch  is  every  where  seen  deified  in  marble 
in  the  midst  of  his  mistresses,  such  devotion  was  probably  as  fervent  as 
it  was  prevalent ;  but  this  is  directly  opposed  to  that  pure  religion 
which,  bidding  us  disclaim  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  all  earthly  pomps, 
has  morality  for  its  basis,  and  Heaven  for  its  reward.  Here,  as  well  as 
upon  several  other  occasions,  we  observed  that,  amid  various  classes  in 
France,  Christianity  was  considered  with  indifference,  and  in  some  in- 
stances with  contempt. 
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Passing  by  the  Grand  Reservoir,  an  enormona  and  lofty  momd  of 
stone,  constructed  for  the  supply  of  a  single  water-work,  we  advanced 
into  the  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  usual  formal  style  of  parterres,  green 
vistas,  and  alleys  ;  but  magnificently  decorated  with  150  marble  statues 
of  rare  workmanship,  besides  numerous  figures,  vases,  and  groups,  of 
bronze,  all  of  which  we  commanded  from  the  elevated  terrace  where  we 
stood  ;  while,  in  whatever  direction  we  turned  our  eyes,  colm&ns  and 
various  combinations  of  water  were  thrown  aloft  into  the  air,  some  im- 
mediately surrounding  us,  some  from  the  successive  terraces  beneath 
Qs  :  some  having  the  nodding  plumage  of  their  summits  relieved  by  the 
verdant  alleys  and  niches  in  which  they  were  embowered  ;  while  oUien 
shooting  up  against  the  bright  blue  sky  turned  over  their  foaming  ci^- 
tals,  like  Corinthian  pillars  ;  or,  as  the  wind  gently  agitated  thetn,  scat- 
tered their  silver  spray  in  tlie  last  gleams  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  a 
scene  of  enchantment — a  dream, — an  attempt  to  embody  some  of  the 
descriptions  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  Entertahiments,'*  of  which  we  only 
beheld  the  perfect  realization  when  we  reached  the  Bosquet  de  la  Co- 
lonnade, a  circular  enclosure  of  thirty-two  marble  columns  decorated 
with  Naiads,  Sylvans,  and  Genii,  holding  the  attributes  of  love,  sur- 
rounding a  central  bason,  and  noble  group  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
every  one  of  the  numerous  figures  keeping  up  a  perpetual  discharge  of 
water,  until  the  whole  enclosure  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  foam. 
If  these  sparkling  exhibitions  and  beautiful  baubles  had  recalled  to  ns 
the  fantastic  fables  of  our  infancy,  not  without  some  passing  impres- 
sions of  their  puerility,  or  at  least  of  their  trivial  value  in  the  eye  of  ge- 
nuine taste,  we  had  a  treat  in  store  for  us,  infmitely  more  exquisite  in 
itself,  and  unalloyed  by  any  of  these  drawbacks  upon  our  delight.  This, 
too,  was  a  scene  calculated  to  revive  the  visions  of  our  early  reading, 
but  of  those  more  classical  fictions  of  Grecian  story,  which  transport 
the  imagination  to  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  or  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Mount 
Parnassus  and  Delphi.  Quitting  tiie  planned  parterres  and  radiated 
walks  of  the  gardens,  we  passed  through  a  gate  into  an  unfrequented 
enclosure,  left  in  the  wild  Inxurisnoe  of  Nature,  when,  after  winding  a 
little  while  among  shady  walks,  we  came  abruptly  upon  a  sloping  grass- 
plot,  shelving  down  to  the  Baths  of  Apollo.  An  enormous  rock,  o*er- 
eanopied  by  lofty  trees  and  un^nt^eous  shrubs,  is  hollowed  out  ittto 
three  grottos,  representing  the  entrance  into  the  Palace  of  ThetiB,  in 
the  centre  one  of  which  is  Apollo  seated,  surrounded  by  six  nymphs 
attiring  him  after  the  bath :  in  the  two  side  grottos  are  Tritons  water- 
ing the  horses  of  the  tuneful  god  ;  at  their  feet  is  the  bath  ftom  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  just  emerged,  not  circumscribed  by  marble  or 
cut  into  squares,  but  hiding  its  edges  in  the  grass  and  rushes ;  wlrile 
the  whole,  shut  in  by  a  surrounding  grove,  has  dte  exact  aspect  oi  suoh 
a  nook  in  Arcady  or  Thessaly,  as  we  may  imagine  the  deity  to  have 
selected  for  the  purpose.  The  sculptures,  universally  admitted  to  "be 
the  chefs'<r<tuvre  of  Girardon,  are  most  exquisite ;  and  the  soentc  ac- 
companiments and  embellishments  imparted  to  t^em  such  an  ah:  ei 
reality,  that  we  contemplated  them  in  an  ecstasy  of  silent  reverence,  half 
inclined  to  shrink  behind  the  trees,  lest  we  should  be  considered  as  in- 
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tradiag  up»n  the  hMuHs  of  the  Immortals.  It  appears  strange  that  ad- 
vantage has  not  been  taken  of  this  species  of  illusion  to  enhance  the  at- 
tractions of  other  celebrated  statues,  by  surrounding  them  with  corre- 
spondent associations.  Connoisseurs,  it  may  be  said,  experience  too  in- 
tense a  delight  in  the  prodigies  of  art  to  require  any  stimulus  to  their 
admiration ;  but  the  most  vivid  imaginations  cannot  embody  all  the 
picturesque  of  a  subject  at  one  moment ;  and  if  they  could,  they  should 
recollect  that  men  of  more  sluggish  faculties,  or  less  cultivated  taste, 
cannot  indulge  in  such  delicious  reveries  without  the  aid  of  ocular  ex- 
citement The  Baths  of  Apollo  form  also  an  extensive  play  of  waters  ; 
but  fortunately  they  were  not  working  at  the  time  we  beheld  them  : — ^I 
aay  fortunately,  for  I  should  have  been  sorry  indeed  had  their  noisy 
spouting  banished  the  impressive,  heartfelt  silence  of  the  spot ;  or  sub- 
stituted for  those  delicious  visions  which  wafled  us  back  through 
njnmphs  and  fauns,  and  Thessalian  woods,  to  the  banks  of  the  Peneus, 
any  reminiscences  connected  with  Louis  Quatorze,  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, and  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

Yet  such  a  revulsion  were  we  doomed  to  experience ;  for  we  found 
that  the  group  before  us  was  in  fact  a  species  of  apotheosis  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  represented  under  the  figure  of  Apollo,  while  the  at- 
tendant nymphs  drying  his  feet,  anointing  his  hair,  and  performing  other 
menial  offices,  were  portraits  of  his  six  mistresses !  One  knows  not 
which  is  most  fulsome  and  revolting — the  weak  and  unmanly  vanity  of 
the  monarch,  or  the  crawling  profligacy  of  the  women  who  could  suffer 
themselves  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  such  mutually  disgraceful 
characters;  yet  this  shameless  and  boastful  trifling  is  perpetually 
thrust  into  the  face  of  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  virtue,  almost  every 
nymph  in  the  gardens  being  the  bust  of  a  mistress,  and  almost  every 
god  a  likeness  of  the  monarch.  This  is  legitimacy  with  a  vengeance  ; 
and  the  advocates  of  that  doctrine  who  are  of  opinion  that,  after  im- 
poverishing his  people  by  boundless  extravagance,  a  rectilinear  king 
may  corrupt  them  by  publishing  his  seraglio  in  marble,  and  that  he 
may  not  only  be  despotic  himself,  but  put  iettres  de  cachet  in  the  power 
of  his  numerous  concubmes,  should  certainly  make  a  point  of  visiting 
Versailles.  Could  we  trace  that  hidden  relationship  which  sows  in  one 
age  the  seeds  of  the  events  that  are  to  grow  up  in  another,  we  might 
probably  establish  an  unbroken  connexion  between  the  building  of  this 
palace  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  These  occurrences  are  ac- 
tion and  re-action  ;  cause  and  effect :  and  when  certain  writers  lament 
(as  they  may  well  do)  the  outrages  of  the  Revolution,  it  would  be  but 
fair  to  extend  their  sympathy  a  little  farther  back,  and  bewail  those 
lon^-existing  outrages  of  despotism  b^  which  it  was  generated. 

The  Trianons  present  nothing  particularly  deserving  notice  after  the 
0|dendour8  of  Versailles ;  .althou^^  the  greater  one,  built  for  Madame 
de  Maiotenon,  has  the  same  pretension  to  pomp,  saloons,  and  picture- 
galleries,  all  at  a  humble  distance  from  the  gorgeous  prototype.  The 
oelebiity  of  the  little  Trianon  arises  from  its  delightful  gardens,  assum- 
ing to  be  laid  out  in  the  Engli9h  style,  and,  witli  certain  exceptions,  not 
4iiideseTOng  that  proud  distinctitn.    DeliUe,  however,  the  poet  of  the 
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gardeoB)  could  find  nothing  better  to  say  of  tfaem  than  to  compare 
them,  with  true  French  polUesse,  to  Marie  Antoinette — 

Semblable  k  son  augnste  et  jeune  Deit^, 
TrianoD  joint  fai  grace  avec  la  majesty 

A  Parisian's  notions  of  the  pastoral  very  seldom  range  beyond  the 
Court  and  the  metropoh's.  Fatigued  with  gazing  upon  stone  buildings 
and  glaring  statues,  1  wandered  into  an  unfrequented  part  of  these  deli- 
cious groves,  to  recreate  my  aching  eyes  with  the  sight  of  verdant  lawns 
and  the  pleasant  green  light  that  oozes  through  boughs  and  leaves  ; 
and  never  have  1  felt  the  bewitching  power  of  Nature  with  more  intense 
enjoyment  than  in  the  few  exquisite  minutes  passed  amid  the  silent 
shades  of  the  little  Trianon.  Contrast  imparted  an  irresistible  charm 
to  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  which  melted  the  soul  like  the  first  meeting 
with  those  we  love  afler  a  long  separation.  Seated  under  the  shade  of 
a  chesnut-tree,  I  saw  across  the  green  sward  before  me  a  beautiful  clus- 
ter of  foliage,  consisting  of  aspens,  acacias,  limes,  and  white  ash  trees ; 
and  as  their  light  feathery  boughs  kept  undulating  in  the  wind,  I  could 
hardly  help  fancying  that  they  did  it  on  purpose  to  engage  my  attention 
to  the  rustling  of  their  leaves,  whose  sound  seemed  to  reproach  me 
gently  for  my  long  secession  from  the  worship  of  Nature ;  and  at  last^ 
with  more  vivacious  music,  to  welcome  me  back  to  her  sylvan  dominions. 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  I  made  a  mental  vow  of  future  fealty 
and  devotion ;  and  in  the  stern  necessity  that  invariably  starts  up  to 
dissipate  all  the  day-dreams  of  romance,  and  illusions  of  fancy,  I  answered 
the  impatient  summons  of  our  guide,  and  got  quietly  into  the  carriage 
that  re-conducted  us  along  dusty  roads  to  the  hermitage  of — the 
Chaussee  d'Antin  at  Paris.  When  again  alone,  I  seriously  doubted 
whether  I  had  done  right  in  withdrawing  myself  from  the  welcome  of 
the  woods ;  for  never  had  the  iron  tongues  of  Bow  bells  rung  out  a  more 
distinct  summons  to  Whittington,  than  did  the  silver  voices  of  the  leaves 
pour  into  my  ear  as  I  listened  to  their  song ;  and  I  amused  myself  with 
conjecturing  what  rural  honours  "  Jove  in  his  chair^  of  the  sky  Lord 
Mayor,"  would  have  showered  down  upon  me,  had  I  yielded  to  the 
invitation  of  the  French  Dryads  and  Hamadryads.  I  had  not  yet  settled 
whether  I  should  have  been  converted  into  a  silk-stocking  Fannus, 
leading  out  his  Dryope  to  perform  pirouettes  and  entrechats  on  a 
smooth  grass-plot — or  a  royal  huntsman,  such  as  I  had  seen  at  Ver* 
sailles,  with  a  monstrous  cocked  hat,  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  red  velvet 
inexpressibles, — when  in  this  pleasing  uncertainty  I  fell  fast  asleep. 


BBFLECTIONS    ON   PLUM-PUDDING,   BY  A  POOR  GENTLEMAN. 

Mr.  Editor, — For  the  sake  of  giving  hannonioua  clearness  to  this 
Essay,  let  me  describe  the  circumstances  that  have  induced  me  to 
send  it.  This  is  beginning  ab  oro,  or  from  the  egg ;  but  what  then? 
is  a  fresh  egg  an  unimportant  ingredient  in  a  plum-pudding  ?  I  mnst 
also  speak  of  myself.  But  be  so  good,  Sir,  as  to  respect  me ;  for 
though  poor,  I  am  a  ffcntleman.  I  am  no  admirer  of  such  vulgar  plun»- 
puddings  as  are  doled  out  to  the  unwashed  artificer  from  the  common 
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cook's  shop  or  the  wheelbarrow.  No,  Sir,  I  love  only  such  as  breathe,  like 
Milton's  music,  "  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes"  Such  were  those 
which  were  once  revealed  to  me  from  beneath  the  silver  cover  of  my 
friend ; — ^but  he  is  gone,  and  with  him  the  days  of  pleasurable  and  pud* 
ding  recollections — ^perhaps  never  to  return. 

I  live  genteelly  in  an  attic  lodging  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  and  support 
myself  and  a  grey  cat  in  a  state  of  honourable  independence  and  sleek- 
ness— (I  apply  the  sleekness  to  my  cat,  and  not  myself.)  Necessity,  how- 
ever, drove  me  lately  to  make  a  sly  attempt  at  employment  from  a  book- 
seller.    I  called  on  Messrs.  Blanik  and  Blank — (well  may  I  call  them 
blank,  for  they  sent  me  away  very  blank,  and  I  could  have  piously  tossed 
them  in  a  blanket.)    I  inquired  about  literature,  and  how  authors  con- 
trived to  live.     **  On  bullock's  liver,"  said  the  bookseller.     "  We  have 
two  hundred  sermons  a  year  from  the  Reverend  Hum  Drum,  and  fifty 
volumes  of  history  from  Dr.  Dryrott,  warranted  to  us  better  than 
Hume's  or  Robertson's,  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  paragraph.     High 
feeding.  Sir,  makes  authors  abdominous  and  stupid.      What    clever 
selling  elegies  Boyce  would  have  written,  with  his  hand  stuck  through 
a  hole  in  the  blanket,  had  you  kept  him  from  porter.     But  we  are 
liberal.  Sir, — ^nobody  more  so."      I  thought  to  myself,  there  is  no 
plum-pudding  to  be  found  here  ;  and  went  home  chop-fallen,  to  dine 
on  a  solitary  chop.     But  the  thoughts  of  plum-pudding  still  haunted 
me.     Next  morning  came  the  red-cheeked  and  curly-pated  butcher's 
boy  to  my  door,  and  hinted  his  expectation  of  a  Christmas-box  by 
a  message  desiring  to  know  if  I  wanted  any  suet  for  a  Christma»- 
pndding ;  for  that  the  apothecary  over  the  way  had  bespoken  nine 
pounds  of  suet  for  the  aforesaid  dish.      **  Go,"  said  I,  "  boy,  learn 
of  the  apothecary's  cook  how  many  guests  are  to  consume  this  pud- 
ding, and  be  assured  of  thy  Christmas-box."     He  returned  like  light- 
ning— Cook  was  positive  that  the  dining-room  could  dine  only  eighteen 
persons.     Now  then  began  I  to  reflect.     Nine  pounds  of  suet,  suppose 
as  many  of  flour,  and  twice  as  many  of  fruit,  besides  etceteras.     Here 
is  half  a  pound  of  suet  to  each  particular  stomach,  without  reckoning 
other  things.    Let  me  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Editor,  by  all  that  is  dear 
to  you  in  Christmas  revels,  to  reflect  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
conception  of  this  apothecary's  plum-pudding.     What  *'  double  double 
toil  and  trouble"  to  his  cook,  and  what  clanging  of  pestles  and  future 
employment  for  his  prentices,  thus  providently  stored  up  by  his  hos- 
pitality in  the  bowels  of  his  friends  and  customers ! — I  meant  to  have 
written  a  long  Essay  on  the  subject ;  but  hope  that  what  1  have  written 
will  bring  me  a  sum  sufficient  to  save  me  nrom  the  horrors  of  spend- 
ing Christmas  without  a  pudding.     And  with  respectful  compliments 
-from  my  grey  cat,  which  a  punning  friend  calls  a  cat  of  praise-worthy 
humour,  (or  laudable  pus^)  I  remain  your  respectful  humble  servant, 

Lorenzo  Lanksides* 
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LETTER   FROH   INDIA. 

My  dear  C Calcutta, 

Of  all  the  miseries  of  human  life,  none,  I  find,  are  sooner  forgoUeo 
than  those  endured  on  ship-board.  The  shore  is  such  a  healing  balsaiBf 
that  a  four-and-twenty  hours'  application  effaces  almost  every  scratch. 
Though  I  may  be  said  to  be  still  dripping  with  the  salt  spray,  and  to 
have  the  sound  of  waters  still  "  ringing  in  my  ears,"  yet  all  the  crosses 
and  accidents  of  my  voyage  are  fast  fading  away ;  or,  if  they  are  in  part 
remembered,  it  is  only  to  hug  myself,  and  think  how  much  more  agree- 
able is  my  present  situation  than  tumbling  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Be* 
sides,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  recounting  these  things.  In  contem- 
plating the  dangers  and  sufferings  that  are  past,  we  are  apt  to  give 
ourselves  credit  for  a  certain  degree  of  fortitude  which  makes  the  re- 
collection of  them  very  delightful;  we  forget  all  the  wry  faces  that  were 
made  at  the  time,  and  look  most  valiantly  upon  the  perils  that  are  no 
more.  My  days  at  sea  passed  away  in  a  sort  of  reverie.  I  have  most 
imperfect  and  indistinct  recollections  of  all  that  was  said»  or  done,  or 
thought,  during  that  period :  there  was  neither  mile-stone  nor  prospect 
to  mark  the  way,  nor  incidents  to  note  the  time ;  and  really  if  I  were 
not  positively  assured  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  most  resectable 
witnesses,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  should  dispute  both.  A  thought*  a 
single  thought  you  know,  *'  is  capable  of  years ;"  and  vice  versa,  a  long 
life  may  be  lived  in  a  day.  Hence  some  divines  have  charitably  inferredi 
in  their  dark  metaphysics,  that  the  dying  sinner  may  be  actually  sufl^r- 
ing  the  torture  of  ages  in  his  expiring  agony.  If  you  ask  me  for  my 
adventures  pn  my  way  hither,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  eaten,  driiok* 
and  slept — that  I  have  sat  for  hours  and  days  watching  the  sea  and  the 
clouds,  and  speculating  upon  porpoises  and  flying-fish — **  et  prieler^ 
nihil"  If  it  were  possible  to  give  utterance  to  the  wayward  fancies  that 
have  occupied  my  attention  '*  thick  as  the  motes  that  people  the  aun*g 
beam,"  they  would  sound  more  like  the  day-dreams  of  a  fever-strickfia 
man  than  the  cogitations  of  a  rational  being.  Upon  turning  over  tbe 
leaves  of  my  journal,  (a  morooco-bound  book  of  considerable  thickness, 
bought  in  England  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  noting  down  atrange 
incidents  and  useful  observations,)  I  find  only  one  note  in  these  few 
words :  ''  Crossed  the  line,  Nov.  -•"  As  an  exception,  however^  to  tbe 
general  monotony  of  this  voyage,  I  have  some  reason  to  remember  apfi 
or  two  events,  the  first  of  which  took  place  at  Madeira  about  twelve  da|» 
afler  leaving  the  Land's  End. 

It  was  late  in  tbe  evening  when  we  made  that  island;  and 
orders  were  given  for  the  ship  to  stand  off  and  on  during  the 
night,  in  order  that  we  might  land  early  on  the  ensuing  morimg. 
Unhappily,  these  orders  were  injudiciously  obeyed ;  the  wind  faiM 
during  the  night,  and  at  day-break  we  found  ourselves  becalmed  within 
five  miles  of  shore.  It  was  Sunday ;  the  convent  bells  tolling  for  mass 
were  distinctly  heard,  but  we  waited  in  vain  for  a  breeze,  till  at  two 
o'clock  our  patience  being  exhausted,  the  jolly-boat  was  hoisted  out 
and  we  crowded  into  her  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  including  the  captain 
and  four  boys  at  the  oar.  Every  body  who  has  been  at  Madeira  must 
recollect  the  Leic  rock,  a  high  craggy  point  which  is  severed  from  the 
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ttaiii  land,  and  is  used  as  a  signal-fiyrt ;  upon  reaching  which  we  were 
net  by  the  custom-honse  boat  with  an  officer  on  board,  who  demanded 
our  '*  Bill  of  Health."  With  this  we  were  unfortunately  not  provided, 
and  in  consequence  were  ordered  to  reinun  in  our  boat  close  under  the 
Lew  rock  till  our  case  could  be  represented  on  shore,  and  permission  sent 
off  for  us  to  land.  Here  we  staid  for  some  hours  in  a  most  disagreeable 
state  of  suspense.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  was  weariBg  fast  away, 
and  no  answer  arrived.  The  sky  became  overcast  with  clouds  that 
swept  across  the  face  of  the  heavens — the  air  grew  diilly — the  wind 
rose,  and  iniMead  of  the  smooth  glittering  surface  over  which  we  had 
glided  in  the  momifig,  the  sea  was  broken  i^  mto  billows  that  began  to 
skew  their  curling  heads.  The  captain  grew  impatient  to  rejoin  his 
ship,  having  made  no  arrangements  for  passing  the  night  on  shore ;  and 
after  vesting  his  discontent  in  a  volley  of  oaths  and  grumbling,  he  gave 
the  order  to  "  shove  off."  As  we  were  doing  this  the  sentry  from  the  top 
of  the  rock,  wiiose  form  was  half  hid  in  the  approadiing  darkness,  was 
observed  waving  his  hand  with  vi<^enoe,  aad  boidiiig  his  body  in  the  act 
of  calling  to  us ;  but  his  signs  were  not  understood ;  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  wind  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  As  I  gaised  upon  this 
Bum,  a  chilling  and  foreboding  anxiety  came  over  me,  and  his  unintelli- 
gible sounds  fell  upon  my  ear  like  the  mysterious  warning  voice  of  the 
Prophet.  His  meaning  was  too  soon  apparent.  From  his  lofty  position 
be  oould  see  the  approaching  storm,  which  was  hid  from  us.  We  had 
scarcely  cleared  the  rock  when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  tumbUng  sea  that 
was  nsiBg  every  moment  with  the  wind,  and  soon  became  formidable  to 
•nr  small  and  crowded  boat.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  amidst  a  thick 
bai^  of  ck>ud8  (and  you  will  recollect  there  is  no  twflight  in  this  lati- 
tude)— die  tops  of  the  hills  and  back  part  of  the  island,  which  had  been 
shut  out  from  our  view  while  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  now  shewed 
themselves  covered  with  clouds,  and  every  thing  gave  token  that  the 
squall  would  increase  into  a  violent  gale.  We  were  at  once  aware  of 
our  danger: — we  had  no  sail — the  boys  were  exhausted  with  their  ex- 
ertions during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  in  such  a  sea  we  could  not 
relieve  them.  We  would  gladly  have  put  back ;  but  it  was  impossible. 
The  wind  and  waves  drove  us  rapidly  from  the  show.  Our  ^ip  was 
tacking  about  in  the  distance,  half  her  mast  just  visible  above  water ; — 
if  we  missed  her — beyond  was  the  ocean — ^night  and  stoim.  We  were 
most  of  us  landsmen  ;  but  we  should  not  have  felt  so  mucAi  alarm  bad 
our  captain  betrayed  less  symptoms  of  apprehension,  i  sat  nearhimy 
and  could  see  his  countenance  change  as  he  looked  from  the  sea  to  the 
sky.  His  boisterous  overbearing  accent  of  command  sunk  into  a  tone 
of  ^miliar  entreaty,  as  he  encouraged  the  boys  at  the  oar ;  and  told 
plainly  of  the  fearfid  equality  to  which  danger  levels  all  distinetions. 
His  iiace  grew  very  pale,  and  he  exckimed — ''  I  would  give  one  hundred 
guineas,  gentlemen,  if  we  were  safe  at  yonder  ship !"  This  was  not 
eomfortmg.  In  the  mean  time  the  sea  was  every  moment  rising,  and 
looked  tremendous  every  wave  covered  us  with  spray ;  but  we  con- 
trived to  break  its  violence  by  festening  an  oar  astern,  an  expedient  com- 
monly resorted  to  in  such  eases ;  and  two  of  our  party  were  sent  forward 
totrintheboat — one  of  these  was  my  brother,  and,  as  I  saw  Us  youA- 
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iul  and  delicate  form  tossed  to  and  fro  amid  the  boisterous  element,  f 
could  not  help  thinking  for  a  moment  what  would  have  been  the  sensa- 
tions of  his  mother,  had  she  beheld  him  in  such  a  situation.  As  it  grew 
darker,  we  fastened  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  to  the  end  of  the  boat^ 
hook,  in  the  hopes  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  ship  ;  and  when 
this  miserable  scanty  flag  was  suspended  aloft,  and  was  scattered  in  the 
wind  and  spray,  it  looked  indeed  like  a  "  forlorn  hope."  At  first  we 
imagined  that  this  expedient  had  been  successful,  for  the  ship  seemed 
bearing  down  upon  us,  and  we  were  flushed  with  expectation.  But  in 
a  few  minutes  she  tacked,  and  all  possibility  of  reaching  her  seemed  at 
an  end.  If  I  live  to  be  an  old  man,  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensations  of 
that  moment — ^it  were  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  description  in  words ;  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  m^  death  with  open  eyes  and  the  full 
possession  of  all  one's  faculties.  Still  we  did  not  utterly  despair — ^there 
was  yet  a  little  light  left  :  the  ship  might  possibly  change  her  course ; 
but  fear  seemed  to  have  paralized  our  efforts — ^the  oars  were  almost 
useless — we  made  no  way,  and  for  many  minutes  there  was  no  rational 
expectation  of  saving  our  lives.  Of  what  occurred  during  this  horrible 
interval,  I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection.  I  remember,  however, 
being  struck  with  the  various  forms  in  which  fear  displayed  itself — some 
were  silent,  some  talkative,  some  prayed,  some  laughed.  One  young 
man  lamented  bitterly  his  disappointment  in  not  having  tasted  the 
Malmsey  Madeira,  and  the  grapes  he  had  promised  himself ;  and  ano- 
ther, a  young  officer,  seated  at  my  right,  was  eternally  occupied  in 
letting  fall  and  picking  up  his  sword  and  sash,  which  his  fingers  seemed 
incapable  of  detaining,  in  their  grasp.  My  own  arm  was  perfectly 
black,  the  next  morning,  from  the  violence  with  which  it  was  seized 
by  my  companion  on  the  left.  These  and  other  such  things  were  hardly 
noticed  at  the  time,  but  were  recollected  upon  afterwards  comparing 
notes. 

We  were  roused  from  a  sort  of  stupor  by  a  sudden  squall  and  shift  of 
wind,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  which  obliged  our  ship  to  go  upon 
another  tack.  We  emerged  from  our  despair  to  the  wildest  exultation; 
for  a  few  minutes  brought  us  so  near  to  each  other  that  our  cries  were 
heard,  though  it  was  then  too  dark  to  see  us  till  we  were  close  along- 
side. In  a  word,  we  exchanged  our  frail  vessel  for  an  ark  of  compa- 
rative safety :  our  drenched  clothes  were  put  off,  and  the  fried  bacon 
and  mutton-chops  that  were  eaten  that  night  (though  no  very  savoury 
dainties  in  their  way),  and  the  pimch  that  was  drunk  (which  really  was 
very  choice),  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  remembered  by  all  who  com- 
posed the  party  to  their  dying  day. — I  recollect  reading  when  a  school-boy, 
m  Campbeirs  Overland  Journey  to  India,  an  account  of  a  ship-wreck, 
and  being  much  struck  with  a  passage  in  which  he  relates,  that  as  the  ship 
was  near  going  down,  he  saw  a  little  black  boy  seated  on  the  poop, 
crying  most  bitterly,  and  at  the  same  time  voraciously  devouring  some 
mangoes  that  were  in  a  basket  beside  him.  This  always  appeared  to 
me  a  most  unaccountable  story ;  but  I  can  now  perfectly  comprehend 
it.  So  much  for  t&e  dangers  of  the  sea ;  but  allow  me  to  add,  that  it  is 
worth  while  being  a  little  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  if  it  be  only  to 
jenjoy  Falconer's  Poem,  which  cannot  be  truly  relished  but  upon  the  kig^ 
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eeas,  and  itiay  therefore  be  called  a  Water-piece  with  as  much  jpropnety 
as  the  compositions  of  Handel  bearing  that  name. 

We  were  becalmed  four  weeks  in  the  latitude  of  two  degrees  south  o{ 
the  Line.     We  were  scorched  under  a  tropical  sun,  till  we  were  become 
irritable  and  alive  to  every  foolish  impression.     Our  stock  and  water 
were  rapidly  decreasing.     We  had  been  an  unusual  time  without  a 
breath  of  wind,  and  the  sailors  had  begun  to  throw  out  their  superstitious 
hints  that  some  ill  luck  was  hanging  over  us  :  we  became  infected  with 
their  foUy.     We  quarrelled  with  our  captain  for  not  having  a  steam- 
engine  on  board*     We  did  a  thousand  absurd  things,  and  really  began 
to  think  we  never  should  stir  again,  when  one  morning  at  day-bretSc  I 
was  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  noise  of  men  trampling  above 
my  head.     1  thought  I  could  distinguish  the  cheering  voices  of  the 
sailors,  as  if  they  were  bracing  the  yards,  and  that  hissing  sound  which 
a  ship  makes  in  going  through  the  water.     Was  it  a  dream?     No. 
I  started  up  in  ecstasy,  and  running  upon  deck,  found  many  of  our 
iumpagnons  de  voyage  in  the  same  picturesque  dress  as  myself,  to  wit, 
^n  chemise^  gazing  in  stupid  astonishment  at  the  sails  that  were  actually 
Oiled  and  bellying  with  the  wind.     The  glazed  surface  of  the  ocean — 
that  dreadful  sameness  which  made  the  very  eye-balls  ache  to  look  on  it, 
was  gone,  and  with  it  went  our  looks  of  gloomy  despondency.     We 
were  really  sailing  five  knots  before  the  wind.     There  was  a  tone  of 
bustle  and  animation  firom  captain  to  cabin-boy.    It  was  a  firesh  depar- 
ture; and  from  that  hour  to  the  time  of  our  landing  in  India,  I  do  not 
know  that  we  had  half  a  dozen  calm  days  to  complain  of.     If  you  ever 
go  to  sea,  pray  to  be  delivered  from  a  long  calm — a  gale  of  wind  is  no- 
ting to  it.     Human  beings  are  the  worst  of  all  luggage  to  carry 
when  stowed  closely  together.     If  they  have  nothing  wherewith  to  kill 
time,  they  immediately  begin  to  think  of  killing  each  other ;  thanks  to 
the  devil,  who,  to  spare  us  a  world  of  ennut,  always  occupies  a  man 
whom  he  finds  idle.     Luckily  for  us,  we  had  no  duelling  pistols  on 
board  ;    but  there  was  frequent  ^*  note  of  preparation"  heard,   and 
sundry  arrangements  were  made  for  future  bloody  combats,  which,  like 
the  silly  petitions  addressed  to  Jupiter,  were  all  dissipated  by    the 
wind. 

I  made  some  experiments  on  books  which  may  be  interesting  to  you. 
Jt  is  related  in  some  Life  of  Fox,  that  when  he  was  travelling  by  the 
Treckskuyte,  through  the  uninteresting  flats  of  Holland,  he  chose  that 
opportunity  for  reading  aloud  every  day  a  portion  of  Tom  Jones ;  the 
eternal  bustle,  life,  and  variety  of  which  composition  was  rendered  ten 
times  more  striking  and  enjoyable  when  contrasted  with  the  monotony  of 
such  a  stirless  tour.  However,  one  morning  a  sail  was  proclaimed,  and 
all  eyes  and  glasses  were  put  in  requisition.  Some  said  it  was  a  cloud 
—some  a  sun-beam-H9ome  a  water-spout;  and  if  old  Polonius  had 
been  there  he  might  with  perfect  safety  have  said  it  was  **  a  mountain 
or  an  elephant."  Long  before  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  upon  these 
points,  the  sailors  had  made  out  her  royals,  and  coursers,  and  flying 
jib,  &c.;  and  in  a  word,  a  ship  it  most  certai&ly  was.  Then  we 
looked  at  the  strange  sight  with  as  much  agitation  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
at  the  print  of  a  footstep  in  the  sand.  It  might  be  apirate : — we  had  ten 
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guns  tnd  plenty  of  fboh  to  frgfat,  but  no  ammanitian.  Whatever  she 
might  be,  "  were  her  intent  wicked  or  charitable  V — all  was  uncertainty. 
There  was  scarcely  any  wind,  but  we  gradually  neared  each  other,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  at  night  (it  was  a  beautiful  moon-light  night)  the 
stranger  had  dropped  close  astern.  We  waited  in  breathless  expecta- 
tion. Presently  a  loud  voice  sounded  along  the  water,  demanding  our 
name,  &c.  and  was  immediately  answered  by  our  captain.  There  was 
something  awful  in  the  manner  in  which  these  stately  prdiroinaries 
were  flourished  forth  in  the  silent  night.  It  was  much  above  the  tone 
and  key  of  an  ordinary  address,  and  weU  suited  to  the  element  and  the 
occasion.  I  could  fancy  Neptune  trumpeting  his  orders  to  the  winds  in 
some  such  fashion. 

"  Maturate  fugam,  regique  haec  dicite  vestro, 
Non  illi  imperium  pelagi  saevumque  tridentem, 
Sed  mihi  sorte  datum *' 

Surely  one  would  suppose  that  a  man  on  going  to  sea  might  pack  up 
bis  hospitality,  together  with  sundry  other  virtues,  and  reckon  upcm  no 
inconvenience  for  the  want  of  them  ;  but  here,  at  one  thousand  miles 
from  land,  w^e  strangers  waiting  for  an  invitation  for  supper.  And 
supper  they  had,  for  she  was  a  Liverpool  vessel  bound  to  Madras ;  and 
for  two  days,  while  the  weather  continued  moderate,  we  continued  in- 
terchanging visits  with  mutual  satisfaction. 

Before  we  bid  good-bye  to  the  sea,  I  have  one  more  remark  to  make:  a 
long  voyage  is  an  excellent  preparative  towards  an  accurate  examination 
of  men,  manners,  customs,  and  things.  You  are  so  long  and  so  tho- 
roughly abstracted  from  the  business  o£  life,  that  you  come  fresh  to  the 
task  with  all  old  prejudices  and  points  of  comparison  &ding  away.  Yoa 
are  halfway  towards  the  happy  condition  recommended  by  Des  Cartes, 
who  declares  that  (if  you  would  attain  true  wisdom)  you  must  begin  by 
rubbing  out  all  former  opinions  and  principles ;  and  when  your  brain  is 
a  perfect  tabula  ntsa^  then  philosophy  may  begin  to  indite  good  sound 
nutter  thereon. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  delights  of  landing  afler  a  voyage ;  I 
might  as  well  talk  to  you  of  the  delights  of  eating  green  cabbage,  afte 
having  lived  six  weeks  upon  farinaceous  matter,  when  I  promise  you 
you  would  be  more  in  danger  of  gluttony  than  at  any  venison-ftast. 
My  first  evening  at  Calcutta  was  a  sort  of  fiiiry-like  existence.  Trans- 
ported from  a  crowded  cabin,  white  faces,  and  a  noiisy  element,  to  a 
spacious  and  palace-like  building  (the  house  of  Mrs.  ■)  with  a 

host  of  black  attendants,  and  aU  the  magnificence  of  the  gorgeous  East, 
I  was  for  a  time  fairly  bewildered.  I  envy  a  Russian  his  faculties, 
who  can  walk  firom  a  hot  bath  to  a  cold  bath  and  then  back  again,  and 
perhaps  do  a  hundred  other  absurdities  with  equal  £BK;ility.  For  my 
part,  I  sat  af^er  a  late  and  sumptuous  dinner,  gazing  first  at  the  briUiant 
assemblage  of  Europeans^  my  own  dear  beautiful  countrywomen,  and 
then  at  t^e  tall  black  forms  that  flanked  this  white  assemblage,  with 
their  turblms,  and  eyes  that  flashed  light  at  every  moment — 

"  Each  giving  each  a  double  charai. 
Like  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm—" 
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And  then  die  waving  of  pimkabs — ivtdt  s  delicious  breeze,  and  the  silent 
harrying  to  and  fro  in  the  distance  of  the  lofty  and  ample  apartment — 
it  was  too  much  for  me — my  brain  grew  dizzy — I  thought  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights — the  Snltana — the  enchanters  ;  and  a  thousand  wild  and 
incoherent  visions  flitted  before  me ;  and  in  fine,  I  rem^mher  notliing 
tiB  I  awoke  on  the  following  morning.  The  light  was  streaming 
through  the  Venetian  blinds.  I  started  np,  and  hastily  drawing  them 
Mde,  beheld  (open  your  eyes  well,  I  pray  you)  ten  good  miles  of 
India.  The  Hoogley,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  was  rolling  be^ 
neatb  me  its  majestic  volume  of  waters,  glittering  in  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun.  Numberless  vessels  were  plying  to  and  fro ; 
and  in  it  a  hundred  Hindoos  were  performing  their  morning  ablu- 
tions, washing  and  praying,  and  praying  and  washing,  in  all  sorts  of 
attitudes.  Scrubbing  seems  at  first  view  a  singular  act  of  devotion ; 
but  we  Christian  good  folks,  and  Englishmen  of  India  in  particular, 
are  not  without  absurdities  to  rival  those  of  the  Hindoos.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  though  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  warm,  and  occasionally  even 
unto  scratching,  for  new  comers  (I  wonder,  by  the  way,  they  have  not 
blacks  to  scratch  as  well  as  fan),  though  Nature  here  keeps  a  muslin- 
shop  on  purpose,  and  says  as  plainly  as  she  can  say  it,  "  make  unto 
yourselves  raiment  of  this  commodity — loose  bishop-like  sleeves  and 
wavy-pantaloons  ;'*  yet  our  excellent  coufttrymen  must  needs  array 
themselves  in  Andre's  hats  (helmets  they  might  be  called),  and  in 
Staltz's  padded  coats.  When  you  dine  out,  you  must  appear  in  an 
English  full  dress  ;  but  having  made  your  appearance,  and  demon- 
strated to  the  company  that  you  have  a  wardrobe  of  such  useless 
things,  you  are  then  permitted  f  unless  it  be  an  occasion  of  state  and 
ceremony)  to  retire  and  doff  these  horrible  incumbrances  for  your 
white  linen  jacket,  &c.  A  fashionable  Englishman  should  certainly 
have  his  Hoby  boots,  his  coat,  and  some  new  waistcoat  patterns  stuiied 
into  his  coffin  with  him,  as  some  Indian  tribes  bury  their  dead  with 
their  hatchet,  flint,  &c. ;  for  I  am  confident  they  will  never  be  happy  in 
this  world  or  the  next  without  such  things.  As  for  the  military,  I  say 
nothing  about  their  costume ;  first,  because  the  red  coat  seems  a  neces- 
sary component  part  of  a  young  soldier,  and  Heaven  forefend  that  our 
army  in  India  should  want  recruits ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  these 
latitudes  it  quickens  promotions,  and  I  have  a  younger  brother  a  subal- 
tern. But  for  us  civilians — if  the  good  lady  of  the  house  must  be  con- 
vinced that  we  have  a  coat,  &c.  why  not  send  them  upon  a  pole  before 
us,  and  let  them  flourish  free  and  fair  like  a  Roman  trophy  ?  Or,  if  it 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  ourselves  and  our  garments  should  make 
one,  why  not  do,  at  all  events,  as  the  Highland  regiment  did,  when, 
with  a  view  to  doing  away  the  national  dress  of  petticoats  and  bare 
legs,  they  were  ordered  to  appear  the  next  field-day  with  breeches  ? — 
They  came,  men  and  officers,  with  the  breeches  under  their  arms. 

But  I  see  my  carriage  and  horses,  that  is,  my  palanquin,  waiting 
bdow;  dierefore,  for  die  present,  adieu.  You  may,  perhaps,  hear 
from  me  shortly,  when  I  can  furnish  you  with  more  interesting  details 
of  what  I  shdl  have  seen  and  heard  in  this  country.    I  begin  to  be 
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wonderfiiliy  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  colours ;  and  these  pafam« 
quins  are  the  most  delightful  things  imaginable.  Let  them  talk  in 
England  as  much  as  they  please  about  "  trampling  upon  the  heads  of 
the  people/'  and  riding  die  people  to  death,  and  such  like  stuff;  trust 
me  it  is  only  in  India  we  have  a  true  ascendancy  over  the  "  lower  orders," 
I  will  be  free,  however,  to  confess  between  ourselves  (for  it  would  be 
criminal  to  whisper  such  things  here)  that  I  am  sometimes  silly  enough 
to  imagine,  that  if  there  be  any  retribution  in  a  future  state,  some  of  us 
will  be  turned  into  palanquin-bearers. 

H.H. 


TO   JULIA. 


Brbathb  not  a^n  that  tender  air. 
To  other  strains  attune  your  string. 

It  once  could  charm  me  from  despair. 
But  now— despair  is  all  it  brin^ ! 

Oh  1  it  recalls  a  pang  ao  keen 

Of  budding;  joy— of  promise  blighted ! — 
Tells  me  of  Love  that  once  hath  been. 

Reminds  me  how  that  Love  was  slighted ! 

With  smiles  my  early  hopes  she  fed. 

With  passion-flowers  my  forehead  shaded ; 

Her  smiles  were  false — my  hopes  are  fled — 
And  every  flower  of  Love  hath  faded  I 

Thus  sunnv  beams  delight  the  bee. 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  bower  he  hovers. 

Selects  the  fairest  flower,  like  me. 

And  dreams  not  of  the  snake  it  covers. 

For  Hope  had  painted  scenes  so  bright. 
Without  one  single  tinge  of  sorrow ; — 

But,  ah !  those  scenes  are  closed  in  night, 
A  night,  alas  !  without  a  morrow! 

Yet  in  my  heart  she  burled  lies. 

Still,  still  her  memory  I  nourish ; 
A^in  you  bid  her  image  rise — 

But,  ah  1  her  falsehoods  with  it  flourish. 

Like  you  she  sang — like  joix  she  pla/d. 
Her  eyes,  like  yours,  with  smiles  would  glisten ; 

I  dread,  lest  I  'm  again  betrayed, 
1  fear  I'm  lost,  and  yet  I  listen. 

Then  play  no  more — ^no  more  then  sing. 
Let  not  her  words  again  be  spoken — 

For,  oh !  you  touch  too  keen  a  string 
Upon  a  heart  already  broken  I 
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fin, — Ten A^tago  I  ivm  not  aware  that  such  a  person  existed  as  tke 
aoaof  the  fwiinn  iosder  Braait*,  who  ismentioDed  in  my  poem  '* Ger- 
trude of  Wyoniiiig/'  Last  week,  however,  Mr.  S.  Bannister  oi  Lincoln's 
iwi,  cadiea  to  iafimn  me  of  jina  btmg  in  London*  and  of  your  having 
documents  in  jaar  poaaetaion  whieh  he  believed  would  change  my  opi- 
mofi  of  your  fiiAher's  memory,  and  induce  me  to  do  it  justice.  Mr. 
Raaniiter  dislincdy  assured  me  that  no  declaration  of  my  sentiments  on 
the  subject  waa  desired  hot  aucii  as  should  spontaneously  flew  from  my 
own  judgment  of  the  papers  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  me. 

I  conM  not  be  deaf  to  such  an  appefd.  It  was  my  du^  to  inspect 
the  justification  of  a  osan  whose  memory  I  had  rqwobated,  and  i  felt  a 
satisfiMtioii  at  the  prospect  of  las  eharaetear  being  redressed,  which  w«s 
not  likefy  to  have  beoi  fdt  by  one  who  had  wnfiilly  wronged  it.  As 
iu  as  any  intentioia  to  wound  the  feebngf  of  the  living  was  concerned, 
I  reaiiy  knew  not,  when  I  wrote  my  poem,  that  the  son  and  daughter  of 
an  Indian  diief  were«ver  likely  to  peruse  it,  or  beafl^ted  by  its  coa- 
teass.  And  I  have  observed  most  persons  to  whom  I  have  mentioned 
the  qrcumsmnce  of  your  appeal  to  me,  smile  with  the  same  surprise 
which  I  eiqperienced  on  first  receiving  it.  With  regard  to  your  father's 
chaiacter  I  took  it  as  I  found  it  in  popular  history.  Among  the  doeu- 
nents  in  his  fiivour  I  own  that  you  have  idiewn  me  one  which  I  regret 
Ihat  I  never  sswhefore,  tbau||^  I  njfht  have  seen  it,  viz.  the  Duke  of 
Boehefottcssdt'shonomnMemention  c?  the  chief  in  his  travelsf.  Without 
tteaniBg,  however,  in  die  -least  to  inv^tdate  that  nobleman's  respectable 
flothoitty,  I  must  say,  that  even  if  I  had  met  with  it,  it  would  have  still 
oAred  oidy  a  genersJ  and  presumptive  vindication  of  your  father,  and 
not  siieh  a  apcofio  one  as  I  now  recognise.  On  the  other  hand,  juc^ 
how  natondfy  I  adopted  accusations  against  him  which  had  stood  in  the 
Ammal  Register  of  1779,  as  far  ss  I  knew,  uncontradicted  for  thirty 
years.  A  number  of  authors  had  repeated  them  with  a  confidence 
which  beguQedat  last  my  suspicion,  and  I  believe  that  of  the  public  at 
large.  Amongtfao^e  authors  were  Gordon,  Ramai^,  MamhaU,  Belsham, 
and  Weld.  "Die  most  of  them,  you  may  tell  me  perhaps,  wrote  with 
seal  agamst  the  American  war.  Well,  but  Mr.  John  AdoJphus  was 
■ever  suspected  of  «y  such  seal,  and  yet  he  has  said  in  his  History  of 
-Fiaghmd,  ice  (voL  iiL  p.  1 10)  **  that  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  savagiQs 
and  Americans  in  disguise,  headed  by  an  Indian  Col.  fiutler,  and  a  ^f 

*  The  name  has  )>eeB  almost  always  inaccurately  spelt  Brandt  in  EngHsli  books. 

t  Hie  following  testimony  is  borne  to  bis  fur  name  by  Roclwfoaeaiilt,  whose 
abafty  and  means  of  Jarming'  a  correct  Judgment  will  not  be  denied.  ^Colonel 
Bfaadt  is  aa  hadian  by  birth.  In  the  Amerie^ui  war  he  iougbt  under  the  English 
bsnaer,  aadlie  haa  since  been  in  England,  where  he  was  most  graciously  received  l^ 
the  king,  and  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  all  classes  of  people.  His  man- 
ners are  seml-Eoropean.  He  is  attended  by  two  negroes ;  has  established  himself 
In  tfie  fingiiiii  way  t  bas  a  garden  and  a  farm ;  dresses  afiter  the  £arapeaD  fasliion  ; 
■ad  asFcrthfllas  possosses  madi  tnflnespe  orer  the  hidSaas.  He  assists  at  present 
(179^)  St  the  iliami  Tvcaty,  which  the  United  States  are  concluding  with  the 
wealerA  Indians.  He  is  also  much  respected  by  the  Ameilcans ;  and  in  geneml 
beaKS  so  excellent  a  name*  that  I  n»ret  1  cooid  not  see  and  become  aoifaainSed  with 
Urn.** — ^Roebefoueaolt's  Trsrels  iff  North  America. 
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Indian  of  extraordinary  ferocity  named  Brandt,  lulling  the  fears  of  the 
inhahitants  (of  Wyoming)  hy  treachery,  suddenly  possessed  themselves 
of  two  forts,  and  massacred  the  garrisons."  He  says  farther,  **  that 
all  were  involved  in  unsparing  slaughter,  and  that  even  the  devices  of 
torment  were  exhausted."  He  possessed,  if  I  possessed  them,  the  means 
of  consulting  better  authorities;  yet  he  has  never  to  my  knowledge  made 
any  atonement  to  your  father's  memory.  When  your  Canadian  friends, 
therefore,  call  me  to  trial  for  having  defamed  the  warrior  Brant,  I  beg 
that  Mr.  John  Adolphus  may  be  also  included  in  the  summons.  And 
after  his  own  defence  and  acquittal,  I  think  he  is  bound,  having  been 
one  of  my  historical  misleaders,  to  stand  up  as  my  gratuitous  counsd, 
and  say,  ''  Gentlemen,  you  must  acquit  my  client^  for  he  has  only  fatten 
into  an  error ^  which  even  my  judgment  could  not  escape. 

In  short,  I  imbibed  my  conception  of  your  father  from  accounts  of 
him  that  were  published  when  I  was  scarcely  oat  of  my  cradle. — And 
if  there  were  any  public,  direct  and  specific  challenges  to  those  accounts 
in  England  ten  years  ago,  I  am  yet  to  learn  where  they  existed. 

I  rose  from  perusing  the  papers  you  submitted  to  me  certainly  with 
an  altered  impression  of  his  character.  I  find  that  the  unfiivourable 
accounts  of  him  were  erroneous,  even  on  points  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  reputation.  It  turns  out,  for  instance,  that  he  was  a 
Mohawk  Indian  of  unmixed  parentage.  This  circumstance,  however, 
ought,  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  merits  of  his  attainments. 
He  spoke  and  wrote  our  language  with  force  and  facility,  and  had  en- 
larged views  of  the  union  and  policy  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  been  in  America,  and  from  whom  I  sought  information 
respecting  him  in  consequence  of  your  interesting  message,  told  me 
that  though  he  could  not  pretend  to  appreciate  his  character  entirely,  he 
had  been  struck  by  the  naneti  and  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  They 
had  talked  of  music,  and  Brant  said,  '*  I  like  the  harpsichord  well, 
and  the  organ  still  better ;  but  I  like  the  drum  and  trumpet  best  of  all, 
for  they  make  my  heart  beat  quick."  This  gentleman  also  described  to 
me  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of  written  records.  Brant 
projected  at  that  time  to  have  written  a  History  of  the  Six  Nations. 
The  genius  of  history  should  be  rather  partial  to  such  a  man.    ' 

I  find  that  when  he  came  to  England,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
most  distinguished  individuals  of  all  parties  and  professions  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  Among  these  were  the  late  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Charles  Fox.  Lord  Raw- 
don,  now  Marquess  of  Hastings,  gave  him  his  picture.  This  circumstance 
argues  recommendations  from  America  founded  in  personal  friendship. 
In  Canada  the  memorials  of  his  moral  character  represent  it  as  naturally 
ingenuous  and  generous.  The  evidence  afforded  induces  me  to  believe 
that  he  often  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  Indian  w&rfare.  Lastly, 
you  affirm  that  he  was  not  within  many  miles  of  the  spot  when  the 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Wyoming  took  place,  and  from  your 
offer  of  reference  to  living  witnesses  I  cannot  but  admit  the  assertion. 
Had  I  learnt  all  this  of  your  father  when  I  was  writing  my  poem,  he 
should  not  have  figured  in  it  as  the  hero  of  mischief.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
answer  by  anticipation  what  the  writers  who  have  either  to  retract  or 
defend  what  they  may  have  said  about  him,  may  have  to  allege ;  I  can 
only  say  that  my  own  opinion  about  him  is  changed.  I  am  now  inclined 
exceedingly  to  doubt  Mr.  Weld's  anecdote,  and  for  this  reason :  Brant 
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was  not  only  trusted,  consulted,  atid  distinguished  by  several  emi- 
nent British  officers  in  America,  but  personally  beloved  by  them.  Now 
I  could  conceive  men  in  power,  for  defensible  reasons  of  state  politicsi 
to  have  officially  trusted  and  even  publicly  distinguished  at  courts  or 
levees  an  active  and  sagacious  Indian  chief,  of  whose  private  character 
they  might  nevertheless  still  entertain  a  very  indifferent  opinion.  But 
I  cannot  imagine  high-minded  and  high-bred  British  officers,  forming  in- 
dividual and  fond  friendships  for  a  man  of  ferocious  character.  It  comes 
within  my  express  knowledge  that  the  late  General  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
iburtb  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the  father  of  our  present  ambassador  at 
Paris,  the  officer  who  took  Minorca  and  Calvi,  and  who  commanded  our 
army  in  Portugal,  knew  your  father  in  America,  oflen  slept  under  the 
same  tent  with  him,  and  had  the  warmest  regard  for  him.   tt  seems  but 

.  charity  to  suppose  the  man  who  attracted  the  esteem  of  Lord  Rawdon 
and  Gteneral  Stuart,  to  have  possessed  amiable  qualities,  so  that  I  believe 
yon  when  you  affirm  that  he  was  merciful  as  brave.  And  now  I  leave  the 
world  to  judge  whether  the  change  of  opinion,  with  which  I  am  touched, 
arises  from  &lse  delicacy  and  flexibility  of  mind,  or  from  a  sense  of 
iiohonr  and  justice. 

H^e,  properly  speaking,  ends  my  reckoning  with  you  about  your 
Other's  memory :  but,  as  the  Canadian  newspapers  have  made  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Wyoming,  with  which  I  cannot  fully  coin- 
cide, and  as  this  letter  will  probably  be  read  in  Canada,  I  cannot  con- 
clude it  Without  a  few  more  words;  in  case  my  silence  should  seem 
to  admit  of  propositions  which  are  rather  beyond  the  stretch  of  my 
creed.  I  will  not,  however,  give  any  plain  truths  which  I  have  to  of- 
fer to  the  Canadian  writers  the  slightest  seasoning  of  bitterness,  for 
they  have  alluded  to  me,  on  the  whole,  in  a  friendly  and  liberal  tone. 
But  when  they  regret  my  departure  from  historical  truth,  I  join  in  their 
regret  only  in   as  far  as  1   liave  unconsciously  misunderstood   the 

'  character  of  Brant,  and  the  share  of  the  Indians  in  the  transaction, 
which  I  have  now  reason  to  suspect  was  much  less  than  that  of  the 
white  men.  In  other  circumstances  I  took  the  liberty  of  a  versifier 
to  run  away  from  fact  into  fancy,  like  a  school-boy  who  never  dreams 
that  be  is  a  truant  when  he  rambles  on  a  holiday  from  school.  It  seems 
however,  that  I  falsely  represented  Wyoming  to  have  been  a  terrestrial 
paradise.  It  was  not  so,  say  the  Canadian  papers,  because  it  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  Tories ;  and  undoubtedly  that  cause  goes  far 

.  to  account  for  the  fact.  Earthly  paradises,  however,  are  not  earthly 
things,  and  Tempe  and  Arcadia  may  have  had  their  drawbacks  on  hap- 
piness as  well  as  Wyoming.  I  must  nevertheless  still  believe  that  it  was 
a  flourishing  colony,  and  that  its  destruction  furnished  a  just  warning 
to  human  beings  a^nst  war  and  revenge.  But  the  whole  catastrophe 
is  affirmed  in  a  Canadian  newspaper  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
fiur  battle.  If  this  be'thfe  fact,  let  accredited  signatures  come  forward 
to  attest  it  aiid  vindicate  the  innocence  and  honourableness  of  the  whole 
transaction,  as  your  father's  character  has  been  vindicated.  An  error 
about  him  by  no  means  proves  the  whole  account  of  the  business  to 
be  a  fiction.  Who  would  not  wish  its  atrocity  to  be  disproved?  But 
who  can  think  it  disproved  by  a  single  defender,  who  writes  anony- 
mously, and  vdthout  definable  weight  or  authority? 

In  another  part  of  the  Canadian  newspapers,  my  theme  has  been 
isgretted  as  (Ushonourable  to  England.    Then  it  was,  at  all  events,  no 
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fable.  Bat  hom  fiH*  was  the  truth  diahoiioimtile  to  England  t  Anencan 
tettiera,  and  dot  Englirfiinea^  #elf&  dnefly  the  whke  men  calling  tbemt 
selvea  Chrisdans  tifho  wef«  engaged  in  tUs  affiiin  I  uhaSL  be  fenaaded, 
perbapa,  that  they  ilio  called  ifeM^naehres  Loyaliatt.  But  fiur  HeuTeii'a 
sake  let  not  Engfoh  loyalty  be  dragged  down  to  paUkte  ntrodtieat  mt 
English  delieacy  be  htvoked  to  eonoeal  then.  I  may  be  toU  that 
England  pefitncted  ^war,  and  uras  therefore  responeMe  fiir  ils  oocur;- 
rences.  Not  surelT  vnivefeaSyi  nor  dkectly.  1  ahoidd  be  unwOling 
to  make  eten  Lord  North'ft  administiratioo  aaaweraUe  &r  all  the  ac- 
tions of  Butfet^i  ratters;  and  J  ehonld  be  aliH  more  eorry  to  make 
all  England  amenable  either  for  Lord  North's  admniiBtlRatiaA  or  for 
Butler's  rangers.  Was  the  American  war  an  vnaniaioM  add  iKartfelt 
war  of  the  people?  Were  thebest  patriots  and  the  brighlest  Inminanea 
of  our  Senate  fot,  or  against  it  t  Chatham  dedared  that  if  America  feil 
she  Would  fan  like  the  strong  man — that  the  would  embraee  the  pObrs 
of  ouir  cdnstitution  and  perish  beneath  its  ruins.  Burke»  Fox,  and  Bacr§ 
khidled  feven  the  breasts  of  St.  Steoheo's  chapel  Jigaiast  it ;  and  Wflliam 
Pitt  pronounced  it  a  war  agaiast  the  sacred  cense  of  liberty.  If  ao»  the 
loss  of  our  colonies  was  a  blessing,  compared  with  the  triumph  of 
those  principles  tbat  would  have  brought  Washtugton  hone  in  diains. 
If  Chatham  and  Pitt  were  our  friends  in  denouncing  the  ti^usfeieeof  this 
war,  dien  Washington  was  only  nominally  our  foe  in  resiaiing  it ;  and  he 
was  as  much  the  enemy  of  the  worst  enemies  of  our  constituiiott,  as  if  he 
had  ^ght  against  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  on  die  bunks  of  the  Spey  or 
ri)e  Thames.  I  say,  therefore,  with  full  and  free  eharity  to  those  who 
think  differently,  that  the  American  war  was  di^aceful  only  to  thoae 
who  were  its  abettors,  and  that  the  honour  of  Englishmen  ia  nedeeased 
in  proportiott  as  they  deprecate  ite  principles  ai^  deplore  its  detatk. 
Had  my  theme  even  involved  English  character  laoee  than  tt  does,.  I 
coidd  still  defend  it.  If  my  Cana^an  critic  alleges  that  a  poet  may  not 
blame^actiona  of  his  country  >  I  meet  his  allegi^on,  and  deny  it.  No 
doubt,  a  poet  ought  not  for  eve^  to  haip  and  carp  vpendie  fiuiJta  of  his 
country;  but  he  may  he  her  tnoral  cmuor^  4md  he  mmt  mot  be  her  para" 
titt.  If  an  English  poet  under  Edward  HI.  had  only  dared  to  leave 
one  generous  line  of  commiseralion  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, how  mudi  he  would  have  raised  our  es^mation  of  the  moral  cha- 
tectet  of  the  age !  There  is  a  present  and  a  fbture  in  national  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  a  past,  and  die  character  of  the  present  age  is  best  pro* 
ti^d  for  by  impartial  and  generous  eenfhnents  rejecting  the  paaL 
The  twentieth  century  will  not  tlunk  the  worse  of  the  nineteenth  for 
regretting  the  American  war.  I  know  the  slender  importance  of  my 
own  woiks.  I  am  contending,  however,  agamat  a  fidse  princi^e  of  de- 
lieacTthat  would  degrade  poetry  iteelf  if  it  were  adopted;— but  it  never 
wiH  be  adopted. 

Idiereforie  regret  nothing  in  the  Mstorical  allusmns  of  my  poem, 
except  the  mistake  about  your  Cither.  Nor,  though  I  have  qwken 
freely  of  American  afiairs,  do  I  mean  to  deny  that  your  native  tribes 
may  have  had  a  just  cause  ef  quan^  with  the  American  colonnts. 
And  I  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  their  gtalilltide  that  they  adhered  to  die 
roy^  cause,  because  Utte  govettiors  actitig  in  the  king's  mmie,  had  been 
their  most  constant  friends,  and  ihe  colonial  subjects,  possibly  at  times 
^eir  treadierous  invaders,  f  could  say  much  of  £|iropeaa  injustice 
towards  your  tribes,  but  in  spite^f  aU  chat  I  oould  say»  I  iimst  atill 
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deplore  the  event  of  Chrislians  having  adopted  their  mode  of  warfiure, 
and,  as  drcumstaaceg  then  stood,  of  thieir  birring  invoked  their  alliance. 
If  the  Indians  thirsted  ftr  vengeance  on  the  eoknusta^  that  should  have 
been  the  very  circmnstance  to  deter  us  from  Mending  their  arms  with  ours. 
I'  tnist  you  w31  imdeiit^iid  this  dnrlaratjon  to  be  oMuie  in  the  spirit  pf 
ftankaeas^  and  not  of  wean  and  inhosiHtable  arrogance.  If  I  were  to 
speak  toyo«  in  that  ^>rit»  hew  easily  and  bow  tnuy  could  you  tell  me 
that  the  American  Inoians  have  departed  £Mter  from  their  old  practices 
of  wv&re,  than  Christians  have  departed  from  their  habits  of  religious 
pprsenition.  If  I  were  to  preach  to  you  idbout  European  huma- 
■My»  you  eiigbt  ask  me  how  long  the  ashes  of  the  Inquisition 
have  faeen  odIc^  Mid  whether  the  alave*tsade  be  yet  abolished  ?  You 
dsinndi  how  meaty  .nPi  how  few  geneiations  h^e  elapsed 
i  om  M  women  were  burnt  for  imaginary  commerce  with  the 
devil,  and  edielbei  the  housM  be  not  yet  standing  from  wbi^  our 
^eat-grandmethers  may  have  looked  on  the  biivd}ea  passing  to 
the  place  of  eaEecntioni  whilst  they  blessed  themselvce  t^t  they  were 
not  witches  I  A  horrible  occurrence  of  this  mture  took  place  in  Scot* 
land  daring  mjr  e^f^  grandfather's  life-time.  As  to  warlike  custonps, 
I  abonld  be  esueedingiy  sorry  if  you  were  to  presa  n^  even  oi|  thoaa 
of  BB^  bmve  old  aneestora,  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  I  can,  neverthe* 
lesa,  reecdlect  the  energy,  faith,  and  hospitality  of  the«e  apcestora,  and 
atdbeaametimelamnocfbrgetfiilof  the  simple  virtues  of  yours.* 

I  h«ve  bieen  tbos  special  in  addressii^  you  firom  a  wish  to  viadiq|te 
my  own  oen^istency,  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  yoiA  in  yo«r  prefent 
cMnmatances,  wHuch  are  peculiarly  and  publicly  interesting.  X$e  <diief  . 
of  an  aborigimd  tribe,  now  settled  u^der  the  protection  of  our  sovereign 
in  Canada,  yonaae  anxious  te  lead  on  youir  people  in  a  train  <^f  civilization 
that  ia  dxeady b(^|iMOu  It  is  impossible  that  the  British  oommunity  should 
not  be  twiched  with  regard  for  an  Indian  stranger  of  respectable  {Mrivate 
charadtr,  pesasaifing  saeh  usefiil  and  honourable  views.  Tmstii^  that 
ymt  will  amply  snciKed  in  them,  and  long  Uve  to  promote  improve^ 
ment  end  happjoess  amidst  die  residue  of  your  ancient  lace^ 
I  remaii^  yovir  sincere  well*irisher, 

TneiMe  Cawbbll^ 

*  Ccypsidennr  the  filial  motiyes  of  the  young  chiefs  appeal  to  me,  J  am  not 
afraid  that  any  part  of  this  letter,  immediately  reladng  to  hhn,  irill  be  thooftht  os- 
teaMtettsor  pralK.  And  Sf  charitably  judged,  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  of  my 
aellaadof  AiyfoemwillMitbefiBltasofreBaiTeegotisqi.  The  fMU  has  paver, 
beta  tumbled  with  any  dafeaces  of  mine  agidopt  any  attacks  oa  my  poetry  that 
were  oierely  literary  :  although  1  may  liare  been  as  far  as  authors  generally  are 
horn  bowing  to  the  justice  of  hos^e  critidsm.  To  shew  that  I  have  not  been  over- 
SDadovB  about  mdilicity,  I  most  mefi^oo  a  misvtpfesentation  nsspactkag  laypoem 
m  Wjuwuiag-iAich  I  have  anffeied  to  eeani^a  uaeontfsdtotad  <pr  tea  yesrt.  Mb^ 
WaahiBgton  Irving,  In  a  biogrMhical  sketch  prefixed  to  It  in  an  Amieoc^n  edition, 
4ep(;nbed  me  i|8  baring  injured  the  compoidtion  of  the  poem  by  shewing  it  to  friends 
who  strvck  out  Hs  best  passages.  Now  I  read  it  to  very  few  friends,  and  to  none 
atwhoaeaaggesdanf  evpratruckoutaslnf^fleline.  NorAd  tef«r  leaooothetaMe 
^  ethers  vkh  that  n^erable  difltrort  ef  ayowa  jadgmeat  which  (he  anscasis 
eaaia^m.  I  knew  that  Mr.  brvis^  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  make  soch  a 
misrepresentation  iatentio9fdly,  and  that  I  could  easily  contradict  H ;  but  from 
aversion  to  bring  a  petty  aoecaote  about  myself  bcfbre  .the  world,  I  forbore  to  say 
soy  thiag  about  it.    The  caseWas  different  when  a  CaoacRan  writer  Mated  at  the 


HaifinrisBi  of  niy  aid^nrt.  There  he  touefacd  oa  siy^priaciplea,  and  1  h«va  de- 
foikMltheaB,€Qatandiivthat  on  the  suppontioa  of  the  story  of  Wyomiaff  being 
ttne,  it  is  a  luj^  cqm^iment  to  British  feeling  to  reveal  than  to  paUiatsor  hide  It. 
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Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  hiog.'* 

Wiere  there  *s  a  xri fl,  there 's  a  way. — I  said  so  to  myself,  as  I  walked 
down  Chancery-lane,  about  half-past  six  o'clock  on  Monday  the  10th  of 
December,  to  inquire  at  Jack  Randall's  where  the  fight  the  next  day  was 
to  be;  and  I  found  **  the  proverb"  nothing  *'  musty''  in  the  present 
instance.  I  was  determined  to  see  this  fight,  come  what  would,  and  see 
it  I  did,  in  great  style.  It  was  my  Jirst  fight,  yet  it  more  than  answered 
my  expectations.  Ladies !  it  is  to  you  I  dedicate  this  description ;  nor  let 
it  seem  out  of  character  for  the  fair  to  notice  the  exploits  of  the  brave. 
Courage  and  modesty  are  the  old  English  virtues ;  and  may  they  never 
look  cold  and  askance  on  one  another  !  Think,  ye  fairest  of  the  fair, 
loveliest  of  the  lovely  kind,  ye  practisers  of  soft  enchantment,  bow 
many  more  ye  kill  with  poisoned  baits  than  ever  fell  in  the  ring ;  and 
listen  with  subdued  air  and  without  shuddering,  to  a  tale  tragic  only  in 
appearance,  and  sacred  to  the  Fancy  ! 

I  was  going  down  Chancery-lane,  thinking  to  ask  at  Jack  Randall's  . 
where  the  fight  was  to  be,  when  looking  jtli rough  the  glass-door  of  the 
Hok  in  the  Wall,  I  heard  a  gentleman  asking  the  same  question  at  Mrs. 
Randal,  as  the  author  of  Waverley  would  express  it.  Now  Mrs. 
Randall  stood  answering  the  gentleman's  question,  with  the  authenticity' 
of  the  lady  of  the  Champion  of  the  Light  Weights.  Thinks  I,  I  *11  wait 
till  this  person  comes  out,  and  learn  from  him  how  it  is.  For  to  say  a 
truth,  I  was  not  fond  of  going  into  this  house  of  call  for  heroes  and 
philosophers,  ever  since  the  owner  of  it  (for  Jack  is  no  gentleman) 
threatened  once  upon  a  time  to  kick  me  out  of  doors  for  wanting  a 
mutton-chop  at  his  hospitable  board,  when  the  conqueror  in  thirteen 
battles  was  more  full  of  bbie  ruin  than  of  good  manners.  I  was  the  more 
mortified  at  this  repulse,  inasmuch  as  I  had  heard  Mr.  James  Simpkins, 
hosier  in  the  Strand,  one  day  when  the  character  of  the  Hole  in  the  Wall 
was  brought  in' question,  olwerve — "The  house  is  a  very  good  house, 
and  the  company  quite  genteel :  I  have  been  there  myself!"  Remem- 
bering this  uiikind  treatment  of  mine  host,  to  which  mine  hostess  was 
also  a  party,  and  not  wishing  to  put  her  in  unquiet  thoughts  at  a  time 
jubilant  like  the  present,  I  waited  at  the  door,  when,  who  should  issue 
forth  but  my  friend  Jo.  Toms,  and  turning  suddenly  up  Chancery- 
lane  with  that  quick  jerk  and  impatient  stride  which  distinguishes  a  lover 
of  the  Fakcy,  1  said,  "  I  '11  be  hanged  if  that  fellow  is  not  going  to  the 
fight,  and  is  on  his  way  to  get  me  to  go  with  him."  So  it  proved 
in  efllect,  and  we  agreed  to  adjourn  to  my  lodgings  to  discuss  measures 
with  that  cordiality  which  makes  old  friends  iSce  new,  and  new  friends 
like  old,  on  great  occasions.  We  are  cold  to  others  only  when  we  are 
dull  in  ourselves,  and  have  neither  thoughts  nor  feelings  to  impart  to 
them.  Give  a  man  a  topic  in  his  head,  a  throb  of  pleasure  in  his  heart, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  share  it  with  die  first  person  he  meets.  Toms 
and  I,  though  we  seldom  meet,  were  an  aUer  idem  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  had  not  an  idea  that  we  did  not  candidly  impart  i  and 
y  so  carelessly  did  we  fleet  the  time,"  tluit  I  wish  no  better,  when  there 
is  another  fight,  than  to  have  htm  for  a  companion  on  my  journey- 
down,  and  to  return  with  my  friend  Jack  Pigott,  talking  of  what  was  to 
happen  or  of  what  did  happen,  with  a  noble  subject  always  at  hand, 
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and  liberty  to  digress  ta  others  whenever  they  offered.     Indeed,  on  my 
repeating  the  lines  from  Spenser  in  an  involuntary  fit  of  enthusiasm, 

**  What  more  felicity  can  fa]{  to  creature. 

Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty  ? "  * 

my  last-named  ingenious  friend  stopped  me  by  saying  that  this,  trans* 
lated  into  the  vulgate,  meant  ^  Going  to  see  ajigkty 

Jo.  Toms  and  I  could  not  settle  about  the  method  of  going  down. 
He  said  there  was  a  caravan,  he  understood,  to  start  from  Tom  Belcher's 
at  two,  which  would  go  there  right  out  and  back  again  the  next  day. 
Now  I  never  travel  all  night,  and  said  I  should  get  a  cast  to  Newbury 
by  one  of  the  mails.  Jo.  swore  the  thing  was  impossible,  and  I  could 
only  answer  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  In  short,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  waver,  said  he  only  came  to  see  if  I  was  going,  had  letters  to 
write,  a  cause  coming  on  the  day  after,  and  faintly  said  at  parting,  (for  I 
was  bent  on  setting  out  that  moment) — "  Well,  we  meet  at  Phih'ppi  1" 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Piccadilly.  The  mail  coach  stand  was 
bare.  "  They  are  all  gone,"  said  I — "  this  is  always  the  way  with 
me — in  the  instant  I  lose  thefuture— if  Ihadnotstayed  topour  out  that 
last  cup  of  tea,  I  should  have  been  just  in  time" — and  cursing  my  folly 
and  ill-luck  together,  without  inquiring  at  the  coach-office  whether  the 
mails  were  gone  or  not,  I  walked  on  in  despite,  and  to  punish  my  own 
dilatoriness  and  want  of  determination.  At  any  rate,  I  would  not  turn 
back:  I  might  get  to  Hounslow,  or  perhaps  farther,  to  be  on  ray  road  the 
next  morning.  I  passed  Hyde  Park  Corner  (my  Rubicon),  and  trusted 
ft>  fortune.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  clattering  of  a  Brentford  stage, 
and  the  fight  rushed  full  upon  my  &ncy.  I  argued  (not  unwisely)  that 
even  a  Brentford  coachman  was  better  company  than  my  own  thoughts 
(sQch  as  they  were  just  then),  and  at  his  invitation  mounted  the  box  with 
him.  I  immediately  stated  my  case  to  him — ^namely,  my  quarrel  with 
myself  for  missing  the  Bath  or  Bristol  mail,  and  my  determination  to  get 
on  in  consequence  as  well  as  I  could,  without  any  disparagement  or 
insulting  comparison  between  longer  or  shorter  stages.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  me  that  stage-coaches,  and  consequently  stage-coachmen,  are 
respectable  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  have  to  travel :  so  I  said 
nothing  on  that  subject  to  my  Brentford  fnend.  Any  incipient  ten- 
dency to  an  abstract  proposition,  or  (as  he  might  have  construed  it)  to 
a  persona]  reflection  of  Uiis  kindi,  was  however  nipped  in  the  bud ;  for 
I  had  no  sooner  declared  indignantly  that  I  had  missed  the  mails,  than 
he  flatly  denied  that  they  were  gone  along,  and  lo !  at  the  instant  three 
of  them  drove  by  in  rapid,  provoking,  orderly  succession,  as  if  they 
would  devour  the  ground  before  them.  Here  again  I  seemed  in  the 
contradictory  sitoation  of  the  man  in  Dryden  who  exclaims, 

**  I  follow  Fate,  which  does  too  hard  pursue!'' 
If  I  had  stopped  to  inquire  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  which  would  not 
have  taken  me  a  minute,  I  should  now  have  been  driving  down  the 
road  in  all  the  dignified  unconcern  and  ideal  perfection  of  mechanical 
conveyance.  The  Bath  mail  I  had  set  my  mind  upon,  and  I  had  missed 
it,  as  I  missed  every  thing  else,  by  my  own  absurdity,  in  putting  the  wiU 
for  the  deed,  and  aiming  at  ends  without  employing  means.  "  Sir," 
said  he  of  the  Brentford,  **  the  Bath  mail  will  be  up  presently,  my 
brother-in-law  drives  it,  and  I  will  engage  to  stop  him  if  there  is  a  place 
empty.*'    Lalmost  doubted  my  good  genius ;  but,  sure  enough,  up  it 
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dioYt  like  Ughtnidg,  and  stopped  directly  at  th^  call  of  tke  Brentlbrdl 
Jehu.  I  would  not  have  beneved  this  possible,  but  die  brof^er-^in-ianr 
of  a  nyul-coach  driver  is  bimself  no  mean  nan.  i  was  transferred 
without  loss  of  time  from  the  top  of  one  coaeb  to  that  of  the  other, 
desired  the  guavd  to  pay  nay  fare  to  the  Brentford  coaokaiaB  for  me  a» 
I  had  no  change,  was  accommodated  wkh  a  great  coat,  put  up  my  um* 
brella  to  keep  oiT  a  driziiittg  mist,  and  we  b^n  to  cut  through  the  air 
like  an  arrow.  The  mtle^^ones  disappeared  one  after  another,  the  rait> 
kept  off;  Tom  Turtle,  die  trainer,  sat  before  me  on  the  eoach-box,  with 
whom  I  exchanged  civilities  as  a  gentleman  gomg  to  the  fight ;  the 
pasaionthat  had  transported  me  an  hoiir  before  was  subdued  to  pensive 
regret  and  conjectural  mnsiagon  the  next  day's  battle;  I  was  fMroaiifled 
a  pkice  inside  at  Reading,  ai^  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  myself  a  luck^ 
fellow.  8udi  is  die  force  of  imagination!  On  the  outside  of  any  other- 
coach  on  the  lOdi  of  December  witk  a  Scotch  mist  drissUng  dirougb 
the  cloudy  moonli^t  air,  I  should  have  been  eold»  comfortless^  impa- 
tient, and,  no  doubt,  wet  through ;  but  seated  on  the  Royal  mail,  I  folt 
warm  and  comfortable,  the  air  did  me  good,  the  ride  did  me  good,  I 
was  pleased  with  the  progress  we  had  made,  and  confident  that  all 
would  go  well  through  the  journey.  When  I  got  inside  at  Reading,  I 
found  Turtle  and  a  stout  vaoetudinarian,  whose  coetmne  bespoke  hkn 
one  of  the  Fakct,  and  who  had  risen  from  a  three  mondis'  sick  bed  to* 
get  into  the  mail  to  see  the  fi^t.  They  were  intimate,  and  we  fell  inta 
a  lively  discomwe.  My  firiend  the  trainer  was  confined  in  his  topics  t» 
fighting  dogs  and  men,  to  beam  and  badgers;  beyond  this  he  was 
**  quite  chap-foUen,"  had  not  a. word  to  throw  at  a  dog,  or  indeed  very 
wisefy  fell  asleep,  when  any  other  game  was  started.  The  whole  art  oC 
traming  (I,  however,  leamt  ftom  him,)  cnnsisla  in  two  things,  exercise  and 
abstinence,  absdnenee  and  exercise,  repeated  altexnately  and  withouA 
end.  A  yoft  of  an  egg  with  a  spoonfid  of  rum  in  it  is  the  first  thm^ 
hi  a  mornings  and  thai  a  walk  of  siac  miles  tSl  bveddhst.  This  meal 
consists  of  a  plentiftd  supply  of  tea  and  toast  and  beef-ateaka^  Theii 
another  six  or  seven  miles  dtt  dianer-'dme,  and  anodier  supply  of  9tM 
beef  or  mutton  with  a  pint  of  porier>  and  perhape»  at  tke  utmost,  a 
couple  of  gtassea  of  sherry.  Martin  trains  on  water,  but  this  increases 
his  infirmity  on  another  very  dai^rous  side*  The  Gaa-man  taken 
now  and  then  a  diitpmg  gla8s(under  the  rose)  to  console  him^  during  a 
six  weeks  probaition,  for  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Hiekniaa — aa  agreeable 
^^man,  wiA  (I  understand)  s  pretty  fortune  of  two  hundred  pounds* 
How  matter  pressor  on  me !:  What  atubbohi  thifigB  are  factsf  How 
inexhattatible  is  nature  and  artl  ^  It  is  weQ,"  aa  i  once  heard  Mn 
Richmond  observe,  ^*  to  aee  a  variety."  He  was  speaking  of  eoek-^ 
-fighdng  as  an  edifying  spectacle*  I  cannot  deay  but  that  one  learns 
more  of  what  w  (I  do  not  say  of  what  ought  to  be)  m  this  desultory 
mode  of  practical  study,  than  from  reading  the  same  book  twice  over, 
even  though  it  should  be  a  moral  treatise.  Where  was  It  t  was  sitting 
at  dinner  with  the  candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  rin^  **  wh^e  good 
digestion  waits  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both.'^  Then  follows  asi  hour 
of  socid  chat  and  native  glee ;  and  afterwards,  to  another  breathing 
over  headiy  hill  or  dale.  Back  to  supper,  and  then  to  bed,,  and  up  by 
six  again — Our  hero 

'^  Follows  so  the  eTcr-running  sun. 
With  profitable  ardowr^** 
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t&f  dK  dsj  tliBi  broigi  bim  mtorjr  m  diftat  m  the  giem  &uf  ciide*: 
IsnottlnHfeflMareiweettlnninae?  Iftasgoingto  tfa^)  tnuIwiM  sot 
Mbd  any  life  by  cammmgin  f  wkao^  wlii^  is  (st  tibe  dste  of  thise 
pveseals)  bitter  as  coloqartida and  the  dtegs  of  acoMmal 

TheiiivBliiiBtlieBftdmail  geered  a^h  abvvieiketxiainer^aiid  dBd 
not  sleep  so  tt>iiad,iiecaase  he  hed  ^^  move  figures  imd  HKire  fantasies*'* 
W«  taflwd  the  heiss  mmaj  merrily.     He  had  lakh  in  sntgery^  hr  he 
had  had  dnree  ribs  set  r%ht,  that  had  been  boroheD  in  a  ivm^iq>  at  BeK* 
diet's,  bat  diooght  physiciaiis  old  woaaea^  for  thej  had  no  antidote  in. 
their  catalogue  &u  brandy.  An  indigestion  is«R  exiedlent  eoaMaoB^p)«:e 
&T  two  people  that  never  met  before.     By  awy  of  mgratiatuig  myself^ 
Itold  buntbe  story  of  my  doctor,  who,eii  any  easnesdl^  immeoidng  to^ 
hittiduit  I  thought  his  xeghneu  hs^  done  me  hacsi^  aseinred  lUe  that  the 
whole  pharmacopeia  contained  nothmg  comparable  to  ike  pMscriptioa 
he  had  given  me ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  undoubted  efficacy,  said,  that 
'*  he  had  had  one  gentleman  with  my  complaint  under  his  hands  for  the 
last  fifteen  years."    This  anecdote  made  my  companion  shake  the 
rough  sides  of  his  three  ffreat  coata  with  boisterous  laughter ;  and  Tur- 
tle, starting  out  of  his  sleeps  swcnrehe  knew  how  the  fight  wduld  go,  for 
he  had  had  a  dream  about  it.    Sure  enough  the  rascal  told  us  how  the^ 
three  first  rounds  went  off,  but  **  his  dream,"  like  othera,  **  denoted  a 
foregone  conclusion."    He  knew  his  men.    The  moon  now  rose  in 
sflver  state,  and  I  ventured,  with  some  hesitation,  to  point  out  this  ob- 
ject of  placid  beauty,  with  the  blue  serene  beyond,  to  me  man  of  science, 
to  whidi  his  ear  he  "  seriously  inclined,**  the  more  as  it  gave  promise 
dTas  beau  jottr  for  the  morrow,  and  shewed  the  ring  undrenched  bv 
envious  showers,  arrayed  in  sunny  smiles.    Just  then,  all  going  on  well, 
I  thought  on  my  firiend  Toms,  whom  I  had  le£t  behind,  and  said  inno- 
cently, "  There  was  a  blockhead  of  a  follow  t  left  in  town,  who  ubH 
there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  down  by  the  mail,  and  talked  of 
going  by  a  caravan  firom  Bdeher's  at  two  in  the  morning,  after  he 
had  written  some  letters."     "  Why,**  said  he  of  the  lapells^  •*  1 
should  not  wonder  if  that  was  the  very  person  we  saw  running 
about  like  mad  from  one  eoach-door  to  another,  and  asking  if  any 
one  had  seen  a  friend  of  his,  a  gentleman  going^  to  the  fight,  whom 
he  had  missed  stimidly  enouffh  by  staying  to  write  a  note.^'    **  Pray 
Sir,"    said    my   faiow-tra?cller,    '*  had  he    a  plaid-cloak  OnT — 
"  Why>  no,"  saidl^  "  not  at  the  time  I  left  him,  but  he  very  well  might 
afterwards,  for  he  offered  to  lend  me  one."    The  plaid-cloak  and  the 
letter  decided  the  tUng*    Joe,  sure  enough,  was  in  the  Bristol  mail, 
which  preceded  us  by  about  fifty  yards.     Thia  was  droll  enough.     We 
had  now  but  a  few  mfles  to  our  place  of  destination,  and  the  first  thin^ 
I  did  on  a!Ughting  at  Newbury,  both  coaches  stopping  at  the  same 
time,  was  to  call  out,  "  Pray,  is  there  a  gentleman  in  that  mail  of  the 
name  of  Toma?"  "  No,"  said  Joe,  borrowing  something  of  the  vein  of 
Gilfun,  "  for  I  have  just  got  out."    "  Well  r  says  he,  *'  this  is  lucky ; 
but  you  don't  know  how  vexed  I  was  to  miss  you;  for,"  added  he, 
lowering  his  voice,  "  do  you  know  when  I  left  you  I  went  to  Belcher's 
to  Btk  about  the  caravan,  and  Mrs.  Belcher  said  very  obligingly,  she; 
coulda't  tell  about  that,  but  th^e  were  two  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
places  by  the  mail  and  were  gone  on  in  a  kadau,  and  she  could  firank  us. 
It's  a  pity  Idid&'t  meet  with  you 4  we  could  then  have  got  down 
for  nothing.    But  mum 's  the  wordJ^    It 's  the  devil  for  any  one  to  telt 
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me  a  secret,  for  it  is  sure  to  come  out  in  print.  I  do  not  care  so  muoh 
to  gratify  a  fi-iend,  but  the  public  ear  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  me. 
Our  present  business  was  to  get  beds  and  a  supper  at  an  inn ;  but 
this  was  no  easy  task.  The  public-houses  were  full,  and  where  you  saw 
a  light  at  a  private  house,  and  people  poking  their  heads  out  of  the 
casement  to  see  what  was  going  on»  they  instantly  put  them  in  an^ 
shut  the  window,  the  moment  you  seemed  advancing  with  a  suspicious 
overture  for  accommodation.  Our  guard  and  coachman  thundered  away 
at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Crown  for  some  time  without  effect — such  was 
the  greater  noise  within ; — and  when  the  doors  were  unbarred,  and  we 
got  admittance,  we  found  a  party  assembled  in  the  kitchen  round  a 
good  hospitable  fire,  some  sleeping,  others  drinking,  others  talking  on 
politics  and  on  the  fight.  A  tall  English  yeoman  (something  like  Mat- 
thews in  the  face,  and  quite  as  great  a  wag) — 

*'  A  lusty  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able, — " 
was  making  such  a  prodigious  noise  about  rent  and  taxes,  and  the  price 
of  corn  now  and  formerly,  that  he  had  prevented  us  from  being  heard 
at  the  gate.     The  first  thing  I  heard  him  say  was  to  a  shuffling  fellow 
who  wanted  to  be  off  a  bet  for  a  shilling  glass  of  brandy  and  water — 
''  Confound  it,  man,  don't  be  insipid!"     Thinks  I,  that  is  a  good  phrase. 
It  was  a  good  omen.     He  kept  it  up  so  all  night,  nor  flinched  with 
the  approach  of  morning.     He  was  a  fine  fellow,  with  sense,  wit,  and 
spirit,  a  hearty  body  and  a  joyous  mind,  free-spoken,  frank,  convivial — 
one  of  that  home  English  breed  that  went  with  Harry  the  Fifth  to  the 
•lege  of  Harfleur — "  standing  like  greyhounds  on  the  slips,"  &c.     We 
ordered  tea  and  eggs  (beds  were  soon  found  to  be  out  of  the  question) 
and  this  fellow's  conversation  was  satu:e  piquatite.     It  did  one's  heart 
good  to  see  him  brandish  his  oaken  towel  and  to  hear  him  talk.     He 
made  mince-meat  of  •a  drunken,  stupid,  red-faced,  quarrelsome,  frowsy 
farmer,  whose  nose  **  he  moralized  into  a  thousand  similes,"  making 
it  out  a  firebrand  like  Bardolph's.     "  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend," 
says  he,  ''  the  landlady  has  only  to  keep  you  here  to  save  fire  and 
candle.     If  one  was  to  touch  your  nose,  it  would  go  off  like  a  piece  of 
charcoal."     At  this  the  other  only  grinned  like  an  idiot,  the  sole  variety 
in  his  purple  face  being  his  little  peering  grey  eyes  and  yellow  teeth ; 
caUed  for  another  glass,  swore  he  would  not  stand  it ;  and  after  many 
attempts  to  provoke  his  humorous  antagonist  to  single  combat,  which 
the  oUier  turned  off  (afler  working  him  up  to  a  ludicrous  pitch  of 
cboler)  with  great  adroitness,   he  fell  quietly  asleep  with  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  his  hand,  which  he  could  not  lifl  to  his  head.     His  laughing 
persecutor  made  a  speech  over  him,  and  turning  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  where  they  were  all  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  this  *^  loud 
and  furious  fun,"  said,  "  There's  a  scene,  by  G — d,  for  Hogarth  to 
paint,     I  think  he  and  Shakspeare  were  our  two  best  men  at  copying 
life  I"  This  confirmed  me  in  my  good  opinion  of  him.     Hogarth,  Shak- 
speare, and  Nature,  were  just  enough  for  him  (indeed  for  any  man)  to 
know.    I  said,  *'  You  read  Cobbett,  don't  you  ?  At  least,"  says  I,  **  you 
talk  just  as  well  as  he  writes."    He  seemed  to  doubt  this.    But  I  said, 
"We  have  an  hour  to  spare :  if  you'll  get  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  keep 
on  talking,  I'll  write  down  what  you  say;  and  if  it  doesn't  make  a 
capital  Political  Register,  111  forfeit  my  head.     You  have  kept  me 
alive  to-night,  however.    1  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  with- 
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out  you."  He  did  not  dislike  this  view  of  the  thing,  nor  mj  asking  if 
he  was  not  about  the  size  of  Jem  Belcher ;  and  told  me  soon  afterwards, 
in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  that  **  the  circumstance  which  had  given' 
him  nearly  the  greatest  concern  in  his  life,  was  Cribb's  beating  Jem  after 
he  had  lost  his  eye  by  racket  playing." — ^The  morning  dawns ;  that  dim 
but  yet  clear  light  appears,  whicli  weidis  like  solid  bars  of  metal  on 
the  sleepless  eyelids ;  the  guests  drop  down  from  their  chambers  one 
by  one — but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  going  to  bed  now  (the  clock 
was  on  the  stroke  of  seven),  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  find  a  barber's 
(the  pole  that  glittered  in  the  morning  sun  lighted  us  to  his  shop),  and 
then  a  nine  miles  march  to  Hungerford.  The  day  was  fine,  the 
sky  was  blue,  the  mists  were  retiring  from  the  marshy  ground,  the  path 
was  tolerably  dry,  ^e  sitting-up  all  night  had  not  done  us  much 
harm — at  least  the  cause  was  good ;  we  talked  of  this  and  that  with 
amicable  difference,  roving  and  sipping  of  many  subjects,  but  still  in- 
variably we  returned  to  the  fight  At  length,  a  mile  to  the  left  of  Hon- 
gerford,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  we  saw  the  ring  surrounded  by  covered 
carts,  gigs,  and  carriages,  of  which  hundreds  had  passed  us  on  the  road ; 
Toms  gave  a  youthful  shout,  and  we  hastened  down  a  narrow  lane  to 
the  scene  of  action. 

Reader !  have  you  ever  seen  a  fight?  If  not,  you  have  a  pleasure  to 
come,  at  least  if  it  is  a  %ht  like  that  between  the  Gas-man  and  Bill 
Neate.  The  crowd  was  very  great  when  we  arrived  on  the  spot ;  open 
carriages  were  coming  up,  with  streamers  flying  and  music  playing,  and 
die  country-people  were  pouring  in  over  hedge  and  ditch  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  see  their  hero  beat  or  be  beaten.     The  odds  were  still  on 
Gas,  but  only  about  five  to  four.    Gully  had  been  down  to  try  Neate, 
and  had  backed  him  considerably,  which  was  a  damper  to  the  sanguine 
confidence  of  the  adverse  party.    About  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  pending.    The  Gas  says,  he  has  lost  5,000^  which  were  pro- 
mised him  by  different  gentlemen  if  he  had  won.     He  had  presumed  too 
much  on  himself,  which  had  made  others  presume  on  him.    This  spirit-^ 
ed  and  formidable  young  fellow  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  motto  the 
old  maxim,  that  '*  there  are  three  things  necessary  to  success  in  life — 
Impudence  !  Impudence  !  Impudence  f"    It  is  so  in  matters  of  opinion, 
but  not  in  the  Fancy,  which  is  the  most  practical  of  all  things,  tliou^ 
even  here  confidence  is  half  the  battle,  but  only  half.     Our  friend  had 
vapoured  and  swaggered  too  much,  as  if  he  wanted  to  grin  and  bully 
bis  adversary  out  of  the  fight.     **  Alas !  the  Bristol  man  was  not  so 
tamed !" — **  This  is  the  grave-digger**  (would  Tom  Hickman  exclaim 
in  the  moments  of  intoxication  ^om  gin  and  success,  shewing  his  tra- 
mendons  riffht  hand), ''  this  will  send  many  of  them  to  their  long  homes ; 
I  hav^'t  done  with  them  yet  i"    Why  should  he-— though  he  had 
licked  four  of  the  best  men  within  the  hour,  yet  why  should  he  threaten 
to  inflict  dishonourable  chastisement  on  my  old  master  Richmond,  a 
veteran  going  off  the  stage,  and  who  has  borne  his  sable  honours 
meekly  ?   Magnanimity,  my  dear  Tom,  and  bravery,  should  be  inse- 
parable.    Or  why  should  he  go  up  to  his  antagonist,  the  first  time  he 
ever  saw  him  at  the  Fives  Court,  and  measuring  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  glance  of  contempt,  as  Achilles  surveyed  Hector,  say  to  him — 
**  What,  are  you  Bill  Neate?  Til  knock  more  blood  out  of  that  great 
carcase  of  thine,  this  day  fortnight,  than  you  ever  knock'd  out  of  a  bul- 
lock's !"  It  was  not  manly,  'twas  not  fighter-like.    If  he  was  sure  of  the 
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wterjr  {m  be  was  iiot\  the  ksa  iaid  about  it  the  bcctef .    Modesty 
shoidd  aecompwiy  tbe  Panqf  as  ita  idiadQW.  The  best  men  were  always 
the  best  behaved.    Jem  Belcher,  the  Game  Chickea  (before  whom  the 
Gas-man  could  not  have  lived)  were  elvil,  silent  men.    So  k  Cribb,  so 
is  Tom  Belcher,  the  most  elegant  of  sparrers,  and  not  a  man  for  every 
one  to  take  by  the  nose.     I  enlarged  on  tliis  topic  in  tbe  mail  (while 
Turtle  was  asleep),  and  said  vdry  wisely  (as  I  thought)  that  imperti- 
nence was  a  part  of  no  profesmon.     A  boxer  was  bound  to  b^at  his 
man»  but  not  to  thmst  his  fist,  either  actually  or  by  implication,  in 
every  one's  fiiee.     Ev^n  a  highwayman,  in  tbe  way  of  trade,  may  blow 
out  your  brains,  but  if  he  uses  foul  language  at  the  same  time,  1  should 
say  he  was  no  gentleman.     A  hosier,  I  would  infer,  need  not  be  a 
blackguard  or  a  coxcomb,  more    than  another.     Perhaps  I  press 
this  point  too  much  on  a  fallen  man — ^Mr.  Thomas  Hickman  has  by 
this  time  learnt  that  first  of  aU  lessons,  "  Ttiat  man  was  made  to 
nMmm."    He  has  lost  nothing  by  the  late  fight  but  his  presumption  f 
and  that  every  man  may  do  as  wcdl  without  I  By  an  over-display  of  thia 
quality^  however,  the  public  had  been  prejudiced  against  him,  and  the 
kmmmg'imie$  were  taken  in*   Few  but  those  who  had  bet  on  him  wished 
Gas  to  win.    With  my  own  prepossessions  on  the  subject,  the  result 
of  the  11th  of  December  appeaned  to  me  as  fine  a  piece  of  poetical  jus- 
tice aa  I  had  ever  witnessed.    The  difference  of  weight  between  die 
two  combatants  (14  atone  to  li)  was  nothii^  to  the  Bforuag  metu 
Chreat,  heavy,  duBiSy,  loag-anaed  Bill  Neate  kicked  the  beam  in  the 
seak  of  the  Gas-aum's  vaiHty.  The  amateurs  were  firightened  at  hia  big 
worda^  aad  thought  th^  would  make  ^p  fee  the  diflfereace  of  six  feet 
asd  five  feet  nine.    Tn^,  the  Fairer  are  not  men  of  imagination.  Th^ 
mdge  of  vhst  has  been,  and  catrnoi  conceive  of  any  thing  &at  ia  to  foe. 
TheGa»anaa  had  won  hitherto;  therefore  he  must  beat  a  man  faalf  aa 
bigagaiaasliiDisetf— anddiattoaoeftaiA^  Berides,  there  areaa  many 
fetafa,.  feetbna,  pr«udiee8»  pedanlre  notioaa  in  the  Fakct  aa  in  the 
alate  or  in  the  achooto.    Mr*  GuUy  ia  ahnost  theooly  oool»  sensible  man 
anong  tliem,  who  exaveises  an  unbiassei  diaeretion»  and  is  not  a  slave 
to  luB  paasimn  in  theae  matters.    But  enough  of  reflections,  and  to  our 
tale.    Tbeday,  aslliavesaid»wa»finelbf  aDeceaober  momiag.   The 
grass  was  wet  and  the  ground  miry,  and  ploughed  up  with  multitu- 
dino«B  feet,exaept  duit,  wi^tn  the  ring  itself,  thc^  was  a  spot  of  virgin-^ 
gmm  cfaaied  in  and  unprofeaed  by  vuJgar  tread,  that  shctte  with  da>* 
aMi^  bnghftnass  in  the  mid*ilay  aun.    For  it  was  now  noon,  aad  we 
bad  aa  homr  Id  wait*    This  k  the  trying  time.    It  ia  then  tbe  heart 
siokena,aaymi  ihrnk  adiat  the  two  ehampieasase  about,  and  how  short 
atiasewittdelennBetMrfate.     After  llle  first  blow  ia  struek,  there  is 
no  opfonunhy  for  ncavew  aiqireheusiens;  yen  ere  swallowed  up  ia 
the  immffdiaif  interest  of  the  scctie—- but 

**  Between  the  aotiag  of  a  dicadfol  thing 
And  the  tint  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream.*^ 
I  found  it  so  as  I  felt  the  sun's  rays  clinging  to  my  back,  and  saw  the 
white  wintry  clouds  sink  below  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  *'  So,  I  tbouglit, 
my  fairest  hopes  have  feded  firom  my  sight ! — so  will  the  Gas-man's  glor^, 
or  that  of  his  adversary,  vanish  in  an  houc.'*    The  swells  were  parading 
in  their  white  box-coats,  the  outer  ring  was  cleared  with  some  brtdses 
on  the  heads  andahins  of  Ae  rustic  assembly  (for  the  cockneyi  had  been 
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hj  die  watf-mx  taUm);  the  tme  divw  iiaMr»  I  had  gM  « 
good  flUMid;  s  huaAt,  a  buai,  ran  thwagh  Ae  cvowd,  and,  lioia  the 
oppnaitr  aide  anUtedNeate,  hat  ween  Ma  aeeoad  and  hottle-hoUcr.  He 
vaUad  aloag^  awatfaed  in  hb  laaae  givaft  caalv  hia  knoek-hnaet  beading 
voder  hia  hup  hnft;  aad,  with  a  aMsdait  chaerfnl  mt^  ffcaaar  hit  hat 
iaio  the  ling*  He  tftiea  jvat  looked  Tound«  and  began  qnietiy  to  nii- 
drev;  vhea  irom  the  ether  aide  there  waa  a  aimilar  ruab  and  an 
<xpattag  nadc^  aad  the  Gaa^aaaii  cane  i^rwaid  msk  a  eonaesooi  air  of 
toomvJchKkelihecoGk-^f^he-walk.  Hestrotlod 
t  a  hno,  aacked  omnges  wiih  a  aay  aciliaas  air, 
r  the  jkm  wjtfa  a  toai  of  hia  head»  and  fviCBt  ai^aiyi 
looked  at  Neale«  which  waa  an  act  of  aupeiwogatian.  TktmlyumaMr 
thing  he  did  wna*  aa  he  atrode  aicay  fironi  ibe  joadem  Ajax,  to  £ing 
out  hia  ame,  aa  if  he  vaoted  to  ttf  whether  they  waald  cb  tfaehr  woek 
tfaaa^d^.  Bf  thia  liaoe  they  hadatriqpf»d,  and  preaented  a atn^g  ea»- 
tiBit  in  appewianee.  If  Neate  waa  like  .Ajax,  "^  with  Atiaateanahoid' 
4ea,  &  to  bour'' iha  piffUatk  repottf  on  of  all  BiMtd,  HidBBiaa  ^1^ 
ho  f  iiat»ii  d  ea  DianBad,  light,  vigovoia^  elaatifl^  aad  hia  hackgliataiiod 
iBilhoaaa,oaheiiKyrod  ahoiit,  hkea  panthor'ahide.  Tkcnewaioaw 
M  dead  pinBe--olten6DO  waa  awo-ahruck.  Who  aft  that  awment*  big 
.Miiagnat  ertot*  didnotdmw  hia  bveaih  afaort-^-^id  not  feel  hia  heart 
throb?  All  waa  ready.  They  toaaed  «p  far  the  auB»  and  the  GbM-tum 
won.    Theywcreledopto  theacv«te4-*alioekhuadb,andwentatit. 

In  the  fint  voond  every  one  thought  it  waa  all  over.  A^ier  aadbog 
phqr  a  aborttiBiei  the  OaaHoao  flew  at  hii  advetsary  likeati^er,  atmok 
Ave  Uowa  m  aa  many  aeoond^  three  firat*  and  then  AHowiaghaBi  aa 
heataggered  back»  two  aaore,  right  aad  left»  aoddownhe  fdlt  asaigfaty 
nan.  Tbeee  waa  a  about,  and  I  aaid,  *'  Thete  ia  nb  attaodiag  thia.'' 
Meale  aeenedlihe  a  liMeaa  laaip  of  fieah  and  booe,  ranod  whkh  Ihe 
Giwaaaaja  bkwsa  played  widb  the  FMoidi^  of  eleetncity  or  fa'ghtnaigyand 
you  imagined  he  would  only  be  lined  up  to  be  knocked  down  again. 
It  waa  aa  if  Hicknan  hdd  «  aword  or  a  fire  so  that  jight-hand  of  iUa, 
aad diiBcted  it  Bgaannt an nnarmed  body.  Thymetagaia,  andNeate 
afanwi,  not  oowal,  but  pwrtsoalariy  eautiooa.  I  .aaw  bia  teefh  deodwd 
aogedier  and  hia  hffOHw  knit  daaeilgiunat  the  aan.  HeheldoatholhhiB 
aana  at  fnli  length  atraig^  before  hin.  hke  two  aledge-bammen,  and 
raiaad  Uajeftan  meh  or  ton  Ingher.  The  Gaanaaaa  c^dd  not  get09ier 
thai  ^aaad — diey  atrack  aaitiuiUy  and  leU,  bat  widiout  advantage  on 
aide,  lit  waa  the  aaaie  ia  the  aent  roandj;  fant  the  balaaoe  of 
waa  than  aealored  the  Jhteof  the baiiie  waa  aiiHpendtd.  No 
oould  teH  how  it  would  end.  Thm  waa  the  oriy  mameot  in  which 
waa  Evaded;  lor,  intbe  next,  Ae  Gaa^nMn  ainfiingA  aaoital 
watUaadveraaryVineiflc,  with  hia  ri|^  hand,  and  feiUag  .tem  ^ 
iengtib  he  had  to  reach,  the  olher  retmned  it  wilh  hia  ItAm  fuH  awiiw, 
planted  ninmendoua  blow  on  hia  «heiek<4iQne  and  eyenhnMR,  aad  made 
a  red  rma  of  that  aide  of  Ua  &ee.  nieiStaa^man  went  down,  and  there 
waaaBDthcr  ahoutr-*a  roar  of  tzianiph  aa  the  wjivea  of  fortune  jnalkd 
Wnaidtaaualy  from  aide  to  aide.  Tlua  waa  a  aettlcr.  Hackmangot  np, 
aiku  grinned,  iionrnne  a  gh&atly  aimle^  yet  be  waa  evidently  daabed  in 
hia  opinion  of  himself;  it  waa  the  first  thne  lie  bad  ever  been  so  punish- 
ed ;  ful  one  side  of  bis  &ce  waa  perfect  scarlet,  and  bis  ngbt  eye  waa 
cloaed  in  dingy  blackneaa,  aahe  advanced  to  the  fight,  leas  confident, 
but  atill  datennined.    Afler  one  or^two  veunda,  not 'receiving  another 
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such  remembrancer,  he  rallied  and  went  at  it  with  his  former  impetu* 
osity.  But  in  vain.  His  strength  had  been  weakened, — hb  blows 
coidd  not  tell  at  such  a  distance, — he  was  obliged  to  fling  himself  at 
his  adversary,  and  could  not  strike  from  his  feet;  and  almost  as  regu- 
larly as  he  flew  at  him  urith  his  right-hand,  Neate  warded  the  blow,  or 
drew  back  out  of  its  reach,  and  felled  him  with  the  return  of  his  left. 
There  was  little  cautious  sparring — no  half-hits — ^no  tapping  and  trifling, 
none  of  the  petit-mtutreitkip  of  the  art — they  were  almost  all  knock- 
down blows : — the  fight  was  a  good  stand-up  fight.  The  wonder  was 
the  hidf«>minute-time.  If  there  had  been  a  minute  or  more  allowed  be- 
tween each  round,  it  would  have  been  intelligible  how  they  should  by 
degrees  recover  strength  and  resolution ;  but  to  see  two  men  smashed 
to  the  ground,  smeared  with  gore,  stunned,  senseless,  the  breath  beaten 
out  of  their  bodies ;  and  then,  before  you  recover  from  the  shock,  to 
see  them  rise  up  with  new  strength  and  courage,  stand  ready  to  in- 
flict or  receive  mortal  ofience,  and  rush  upon  each  other  *'  Uke  two 
clouds  over  the  Caspian" — ^this  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all  :^- 
this  is  the  high  and  heroic  state  of  man !  From  this  time  forward  the 
event  became  more  certain  every  round  ;  and  about  the  twelfth  it  seemed 
as  if  it  must  have  been  over-.  Hickman  generally  stood  with  his  back 
to  me ;  but  in  the  scuffle,  he  had  changed  positions,  and  Neate  just  then 
made  a  tremendous  lunge  at  him,  and  hit  him  full  in  the  face.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  fall  backwards  or  forwards ;  he  hung  sus- 
pended for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  fell  back,  throwing  his  hands  in 
the  air,  and  with  his  face  lifted  4ip  to  the  sky.  I  never  saw  any  thing 
more  terrific  than  his  aspect  just  before  he  fell.  All  traces  of  life,  of 
natural  expression,  were  gone  from  him.  His  face  was  like  a  human 
skull,  a  death's  head,  spouting  blood.  The  eyes  were  filled  with 
blood,  the  nose  streamed  with  blood,  the  mouth  gaped  blood.  He  was 
not  like  an  actual  man,  but  like  a  preternatural,  spectral  appearance,  or 
like  one  of  the  figures  in  Dante's  Inferno.  Yet  he  fought  on  afber  this 
.  for  several  roun£,  still  striking  the  first  desperate  blow,  and  Neate 
standing  on  the  defensive,  and  using  the  same  cautious  guard  to  the 
last,  as  if  he  had  still  all  his  work  to  do ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Gas- 
man was  so  stunned  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  round,  that  his 
senses  forsook  him,  and  he  could  not  come  to  time,  that  the  battle  was 
declared  over.*  Ye  who  despise  the  Fancy,  do  something  to  shew  as 
much  plucky  or  as  much  self-possession  as  this,  before  you  assume  a 
superiority  which  you  have  never  given  a  single  proof  of  by  any  one 
action  in^the  whole  course  of  your  lives! — When  the  Gas-man  came  to 
himself  the  first  words  he  uttered  were,  '*  Where  am  I  ?  What  is 
the  matter?"  '*  Nothing  is  the  matter,  Tom, — ^you  have  lost  the  battle, 
but  you  are  the  bravest  man  alive."  And  Jackson  whispered  to.  him, 
*'  I  am  collecting  a  purse  for  you,  Tom." — Vain  sounds,  and  unheard 
at  that  moment !  Neate  instantly  went  up  and  shook  him  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  seeing  some  old  acquaintance,  began  to  flourish' with  his 
fists,  calling  out,  *'  Ah  1  you  always  said  I  couldn't  fight — What  do 
you  Uiink  now  ?"  But  all  in  good  humour,  and  without  any  appearance 

«  Scroggins  said  of  the  Gas-mati,  that  he  thought  he  was  a  man  of  that  courage, 
that  if  his  hands  were  cut  oif,  lie  would  still  fight  on  with  the  stumps — like  that  of 
Widrington,— - 

——•—**  In  doleful  damps, 
Who,  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off. 
Still  fought  upon  his  stumps/' 
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of  arrogance ;  only  it  was  evident  Bill  Neate  was  pleased  that  he  had  won 
the  fight  When  it  was  over,  I  asked  Cribb  if  he  did  not  think  it  was 
a  good  one?  He  said,  "  Fretty  well!"  The  carrier-pigeoBS  now 
mounted  into  the  air,  and  one  of  them  flew  with  the  news  of  her  hus- 
band's victory  to  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Neate.  Alas,  for  Mrs.  Hickman! — 
Mms  au  rtvcir,  as  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  says.  I  went  down  whh  Toms ; 
I  returned  with  Jack  Pigott,  whom  I  met  on  the  ground.  Toms  is 
a  rattle«-brain ;  Pigott  is  a  sentimentalist.  Now,  under  fisivour,  I  am  a 
sentimentalist  too — therefore  I  say  nothing,  but  that  the  interest  of  the 
excursion  did  not  flag  as  I  came  back.  Pigott  and  I  marched  along 
the  causeway  leading  from  Hungerford  to  Newbury,  now  observing 
the  eflfect  of  a  brilliant  sun  on  the  tawny  meads  or  moss^cokntred  cot- 
tages, now  exulting  in  the  fight,  now  digressing  to  some  topic  of  ge- 
neral and  elegant  literature.  Myfiriend  was  dressed  in  character  for  the 
occasion,  or  like  one  of  the  Fancy  ;  that  is,  with  a  double  portion  of  great 
coats,  clogs,  and  overhaub  :  and  just  as  we  had  agreed  with  a  cou^  of 
oountry-lads  to  carry  his  superfluous  wearing-apparel  to  the  next  town, 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  return  post-chaise,  into  which  I  got,  Pigott  pre- 
ferring a  seat  on  the  bar.  There  were  two  strangers  already  in  the  chaise, 
and  on  their  observing  they  supposed  I  had  been  to  the  fight,  I  said  I 
had,  and  concluded  they  had  done  the  same.  They  appeared,  however, 
a  little  shy  and  sore  on  the  subject;  and  it  was  not  till  after  several 
hints  dropped,  and  questions  put,  that  it  turned  out  that  they  had  missed 
it.  One  of  these  friends  had  undertaken  to  drive  the  other  th^e  in  his 
gig:  they  had  set  out,  to  make  sure  work,  the  day  before  at  three  in  the 
alVemoon.  The  owner  of  the  one-horse  vehicle  scorned  to  ask  his  way, 
and  drove  right  on  to  Bagshot,  instead  of  turning  off  at  Honnslow : 
there  they  stopped  all  night,  and  set  off  the  next  day  across  the  country 
to  Reading,  from  whence  they  took  coach,  and  got  down  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  Hungerford,  just  half  an  hour  after  the  fight  was  over.  This 
might  be  safely  set  down  as  one  of  the  miseries  of  human  life. 
We  parted  with  these  two  gendemen  who  had  been  to  see  the  fight,  but 
had  returned  as  they  went,  at  Wolhampton,  where  we  were  promised 
beds  (an  irresistible  temptation,  for  Pigott  had  passed  the  preceding 
night  at  Hungerford  as  we  had  done  at  Newbury),  and  we  turned  into 
an  old  bow-windowed  parlour  with  a  .carpet  and  a  snug  fire;  and  after 
devouring  a  quantity  of  tea,  toast,  and  eggs,  sat  down  to  consider,  during 
an  hour  of  philosophic  leisure,  what  we  should  have  for  supper.  In  the 
midst  of  an  Epicurean  deliberation  between  a  roasted  fowl  and  mutton- 
chops  with  mashed  potatoes,  we  were  interrupted  by  an  inroad  of  Goths 
and  Vandals — 0  procul  esieprofani — not  real  flash-men,  but  interlopers, 
noisy  pretenders,  butchers  from  Tothill-fields,  brokers  from  Whitechapel, 
who  called  immediately  for  pipes  and  tobacco,  hoping  it  would  not  be 
disagreeable  to  the  gentlemen,  and  began  to  insist  that  it  was  a  cross. 
Pigott  withdrew  firom  the  smoke  and  noise  into  another  room,  and  left 
me  to  dispute  the  point  with  them  for  a  couple  of  hours  sans  uUermissian 
by  the  dial.  The  next  morning  we  rose  refreshed ;  and  on  observing 
that  Jack  had  a  pocket  volume  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  read  in  the 
intervals  of  our  discourse,  I  inquired  what  it  was,  and  learned  to  my 
particular  satisfaction  that  it  was  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise.  Ladies, 
after  this,  will  you  contend  that  a  love  for  the  Fancy  is  incompatible 
with  the  cultivation  of  sentiment  ? — We  jogged  on  as  before,  my  friend 
setting  me  up  in  a  genteel  drab  fn'cat  coat  and  green  silk  handker- 
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chief  (tvluck  t  vmmi  fsfr  bcotmt  me  esvMdioglj),  artd  after  atvetdimg 
owe  lagii  fi>r  a  €ew  nules,  mi4  aeeing  ladi  RawUli  Ned  Timer,  and 
Seroggind  paie  oa  die  top  of  oae  of  the  Bath  ooaolieB,  we  engagied  with 
die  &wer  of  die  «aaind  to  telie  lit  to  Londoii  fpc  the  usual  fee.  I  got 
inside,  aad  foimd  diroe  other  passengers.  One  of  them  was  an  old 
Mitk»Mus  widi  anaflpiiliiie  nose,  powderod  hair,  and  a  pigtail,  and  who 
UMked  as  if  Ik  had  played  many  a  cnhber  at  die  Bath  rooms.  I  said 
to  myself^  he  is  very  Uke  Mr.  Windham ;  I  wish  he  wonld  enter  into 
nanvenatkm,  that  I  migbt  hear  itksdL  fine  obseryaiioasvottldcome  fincnn 
dioae  inel]MBanied  Ctabires.  HofWf  er,  nothing  passed,  till,  stopping  to 
dine  at  Reading,  some  inquiry  nmstmaie  by  the  company  abant  diie  fight, 
and  I  fpre  <as  the  reador  may  hciievn)  an  elofuent  and  animated  de- 
neriptioniof  it.  When  me  got  into  the  eaaeh  again,  the  old  gioitlemsn, 
after  agraosfid  eixasdinm,  said, he  had,  when  a  boy,bfien  fca  a£g^t  he- 
t«piQeni^fiunonsBinsi|jhiion  and  George  Stevenson,  who  wascalted 
dm  Fighting  C<mekmm,  in  the  year  1770,  wiah  die  late  Mr»  Windham. 
This  hegmning  flattered  the  spirit  of  prapheoy  widiin  me,  and  he  itveted 
my  nttendon.  He  went  on-^^  George  JBtevenaon  was  ooacfaman  to  a 
Mend  ti  my  fitther's.  He  was  an  old  man  when  I  aaiw  him  some  years 
albrwaids.  He  took  hold  of  his  own  arm  and  said,  *  dmre  unas  muscle 
hcte  once,  but  now  it  is  no  more  dian  this  young  gendeman's.'  He 
added,  *  well,  no  matter ;  I  have  been  here  long,  I  am  willing  to  go 
henoe,  and  hope  I  have  done  no  more  fasrm  than  anodmr  man.'  Onoe,** 
naid  my  unknown  oompaaion,  *^  I  arioedhim  If  he  had  ever  beat  Brough- 
toa?  He  said  Yes;  that  he  had  longht  with  him  three  times,  and  the 
last  dme  he  fsirly  beat  him,  thongh  the  world  did  not  allow  it.  ^  111 
aeii  yon  hoar  it  was,  master.  Whan  the  secpnda  lifted  ns  upinthalast 
nmnd,  we  meve  so  exhansted  diat  neither  of  us  could  stand,  and  we  fidl 
spon  one  anothar,  and  as  Master  Brooghten  fell  uppeEmast,  tibe  mob 
fpire  it  inhia  fiivoor,  and  he  waa  asid  to  have  won  die  faatde.  But,' 
aaysiw,  *  the  &et  was,  that  as  his  second  (John  Gudibert)  lifted  him  «p, 
lie  asidto  Mm,  *'  I'll  %ht  no  more,  IVe  had  enough ;"  which,'  aaya  Ste- 
iwnsony '  fvm  Jmow  gave  me  the  victory.  And  to  prove  to  you  that 
this  was  die  ease,  sdien  John  Guthbert  was  on  his  dnadi-bed^  and 
dey  asked  him  if  diere  was  any  thing  on  his  mind  which  he  wished 
iDcanlesSt  he  answered,  "  Yas,  that  £efe  was  ^me  dung  he  wished  to 
set  right,  finr  that  certainly  Master  Stevenson  won  dmt  last  fight  with 
Master  firoiigbton ;  for  he  wfaisperedhim  as  he  lifted  him  up  in  thelast 
Tonnd  of  all./Aat  he  had  had anong^" '  ''  This,"  said  the  Bath  gende- 
man,  **  mas  a  bit  of  human  nature ;"  and  I  have  wcitten  this  account  of 
dm  ^^  lon  purpose  that  it  might  not  be  lost  Ui  the  world.  He  ako 
stated  as  apcoofofdiecandour  of  mind  ia  this  dam  of  men,  diat  Ste- 
venson acdmowledged  xhat  Bronghton  could  ha«e  beat  him  in  his  best 
day ;  bat  that  he  (Bcoughton)  was  getting  old  in  dieir  last  renoonn- 
tar.  When  we  stopped  in  Piccadilly,  1  wamed  to  ask  the  gentleman 
aome  ({uestione  dboot  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  but  had  not  courage.  I 
got  out,  vesigned  my  ooat  and  green  silk  handkerchief  to  Pigott  (lothto 
part  widi  these  ornaments  o£  life),  and  walked  home  in  high  spirits. 
P.  S.  Toms  called  upon.methe  next  day,  to  ask  me  if  I  did  not  thank 
the  fight  was  a  complete  thing  I  I  said  I  diought  it  was.  I  lu^  he 
will  relidi  my  account  of  it. 

Phaktastbs. 
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LETTER  IX. 

Seville, 1803. 

I  HAVE  connected  few  subjects  with  more  feelings  of  disgust  and 
pain  than  that  of  the  Religious  Orders  in  this  country.  The  evil  of  thi^ 
institution,  as  it  relates  to  the  male  sex,  is  so  unmixed,  and  unredeemed 
by  any  advantage,  and  its  abuse,  as  applied  to  females,  so  common 
and  cruel,  that  I  recoil  involuntarily  from  the  train  of  thought  which  I 
feel  rising  in  ray  mind.  But  the  time  approaches,  or  my  wishes  over- 
step my  judgment,  when  this  and  such  gross  blemishes  of  society  will 
be  6nally  extirpated  from  the  face  of  the  civilized  world.  The  struggle 
must  be  long  and  desperate  ;  and  neither  the  present  nor  the  ensuing 
generation  are  likely  to  see  the  end.  Let  me,  however,  flatter  myself 
with  the  idea,  that  by  exposing  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  existing 
system,  I  am  contributing — no  matter  how  little — towards  its  final  de- 
struction.    Such  a  notion  alone  can  give  me  courage  to  proceed. 

Gibbon  has  delineated,  witli  his  usual  accuracy,  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  monastic  life*;  and  to  his  elegant  pages  I  must  refer  you  for' 
information  on  the  historical  part  of  my  subject.  But  his  account 
does  not  come  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  of 
Friars.  The  distinction,  however,  between  these  and  the  Monks  is  not 
very  important.  The  Monks,  as  the  original  name  implies,  retired 
from  the  world  to  live  in  perfect  solitude.  As  these  fanatics  increased, 
many  associations  were  formed,  whose  members,  professing  the  same 
rule  of  religious  life,  were  distinguished  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
dtnobitesf.  When,  at  length,  the  frantic  spirit  which  drove  thousands 
to  live  like  wild  beasts  in  the  deserts,  had  relaxed,  and  the  original  • 
Eremites  were  gradually  gathered  into  the  more  social  establishment  of 
convents,  the  original  distinction  was  forgotten,  and  the  primitive  name 
of  Monks  became  prevalent.  Still  holding  up  their  claims  to  be  consi- 
dered Anackorites,  even  when  they  had  become  possessed  of  lands  and 
princely  incomes,  their  monasteries  were  founded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  never  within  the  precincts  of  towns  ;  and  though  the  service 
of  their  churches  is  splendid,  it  is  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  the  Monks  are  seldom  seen  either  in  the  pulpit  or  the  con- 
fessional. 

The  Friars  date  their  origin  from  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century, 
and  were  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  acting  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  clergy.  Saint  Dominic,  the  most  odious,  and  Saint  Francis,  the 
most  frantic  of  modern  saints,  enlisted  their  holy  troops  without  any 
limitation  of  number  ;  for,  by  quartering  them  on  the  productive  j>o- 
pulation  of  Christendom,  the  founders  took  no  concern  for  the  daily 
supply  of  their  numerous  followers. 

The  Dominicans,  however,  having  succeeded  in  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  Albigenses,  and  subsequently  monopolized  for  more  than  three 
centuries  the  office  of  inquisitors,  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils 
of  their  victims,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  wealth.  The 
Franciscans  continue  to  thrive  upon  alms :  and  trusting  the  promise 
made  to  Saint  Francis  in  a  vision,  that  his  followers  should  never  fi^l 

*  Chapter  xxzviL  t  Persons  who  Uvt  in  common. 
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want,  they  urge  the  abundant  supplies  which  flow  daily  into  their  con* 
vents  as'  a  permanent  miracle  which  attests  the  celestial  origin  of  titeir 
order.  With  the  historical  proofs  of  Saint  Francis's  financial  vision  I 
confess  myself  perfectly  unacquainted.  But  when  I  consider  that  the 
general  or  chief  of  those  holy  beggars  derives  from  the  collections 
daily  made  by  his  friars  a  personal  income  of  twenty  thousand  a 
year,  I  cannot  withhold  my  assent  to  its  genuineness  ;  for  who,  except 
a  supernatural  being,  could  possess  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
absurdity  of  mankind  ? 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  numerous  Or- 
ders comprehended  under  the  two  classes  of  Monks  and  Friars.  The 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  first  are  wealth,  ease,  and  indulgence — 
those  of  the  last,  vulgarity,  filth,  and  vice.  I  shall  only  add  that, 
among  the  Monks,  the  Benedictines  are  at  the  top  of  the  scale  for  learn- 
ing and  decency  of  manners,  while  the  Hieronimitcs  deservedly  oc- 
cupy the  bottom.  To  the  Friars  I  am  forced  to  apply  the  Spanish 
proverb — **  There  is  little  choice  in  a  mangy  flock."  The  Franciscans, 
however,  both  from  their  multitude  and  their  low  habits  of  mendicity, 
may  be  held  as  the  proper  representatives  of  all  that  is  most  objec- 
tionable in  the  religious  orders. 

The  inveterate  superstition  which  still  supports  these  institutions 
among  us  has  lost,  of  late,  its  power  to  draw  recruits  to  the  cloister 
from  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  Few  monks,  and  scarcely  a  friar, 
can  be  found,  who,  by  taking  the  cowl,  has  not  escaped  a  life  of  menial 
toil.  Boys  of  this  rank  of  life  are  received  as  novices  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  admitted,  after  a  year's  probation,  to  tlie  perpetual  vows 
of  obedience,  poverty ,  and  celibacy,  Ensragements  so  aiscordant  with 
the  first  laws  of  human  nature  could  hardly  stand  the  test  of  time,  even 
if  they  arose  from  the  deepest  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  But  this  afiec^ 
tion  of  the  mind  is  seldom  found  in  our  convents.  The  year  of  novi- 
ciate is  spent  in  learning  the  cant  and  gestures  of  the  vilest  hypocrisy, 
as  well  as  in  strengthening,  by  the  example  of  the  professed  young 
friars,  the  original  gross  manners  and  vicious  habits  of  the  proba- 
tioners.* The  result  of  such  a  system  is  but  too  visible.  It  is  a  com- 
mon jest  among  the  friars  themselves,  that  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
vows,  when  the  superior  of  the  convent  draws  the  cowl  over  the  head 
of  the  probationer,  he  uses  the  words  Tolle  verecundiam  — "  Put  off 
shame."  And  indeed,  were  the  friars  half  so  true  to  their  profession 
as  they  are  to  this  supposed  injunction,  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
really  teem  with  saints.  Shameless  in  begging,  they  share  the  scanty 
meal  of  the  labourer,  and  extort  a  portion  of  every  produce  of  the 
earth  from  the  farmer.  Shameless  in  conduct,  they  spread  vice  and 
demoralization  among  the  lower  classes,  secure  in  the  respect  which  is 
felt  for  their  profession,  that  they  may  engage  in  a  course  of  profligacy 
without  any  riak  of  exposure.  When  an  instance  of  gross  misconduct 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eyes  of  the  public,  every  pious  person  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  hush  up  the  report,  and  cast  a  veil  on  the  transaction, 

*  The  Spapish  satirici^  romance  "  Fray  Gerundio  de  Campazas,"  contains  « 
lively  picture  of  the  internal  economy  of  a  convent.  It  was  written  by  a  Jesnit  of 
the  name  of  iala,  not  with  the  view  of  making  the  religious  orders  contemptible,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  foppery  and  abenrdity  of  the  populsr  preaches. - 
Yet  this  wock  oould  not  escape  the  censures  of  the  Iiu|nisitiou. 
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"Bven  the  sword  of  justice  is  glanced  aside  from  these  consecrated  ctjk 
rainals.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  more  than  two  cases,  out  of  a 
thousand,  Which  prove  the  power  of  this  popular  feeling. 

The  most  lucrative  employment  for  firiars,  in  this  town,  is  preaching. 
I  have  not  the  means  to  ascertain  the  number  of  sermons  delivered  at 
ISeville  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  average  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  a-day.  One  popular 
preacher,  a  clergyman,  I  know,  who  scarcely  passes  one  day  without 
mounting  the  pulpit,  and  reckons  on  three  sermons  every  four-and*- 
twenty  hours  during  the  last  half  of  Lent. 

Of  these  indefatigable  preachers,  the  greatest  favourite  is  a  yoong 

Franciscan  friar,  cabled  Padre  R z,  whose  only  merit  consists  in  a 

soft  clear-toned  voice,  a  tender  and  affectionate  manner,  and  an  incre*^ 
dible  fluency  of  language.  Being,  by  his  profession,  under  a  vow  of 
absolute  poverty,  and  the  Franciscan  rule  carrying  this  vow  so  far  as 
not  to  allow  the  members  of  the  order  to  touch  money,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  produce  of  these  apostolical  labours  was  faithfully 
deposited  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  whole  religious  community. 
An  incident,  however,  which  lately  came  to  light,  has  given  us  reason 
to  suspect  that  we  are  not  quite  in  the  secret  of  the  internal  manage* 
ment  of  these  societies  of  saintly  paupers,  and  that  individual  industry 
is  rewarded  among  them  with  a  considerable  share  of  profits.  A 
young  female  cousin  of  the  zealous  preacher  in  question  was  living 
quite  alone  in  a  retired  part  of  ^is  town,  where  her  relative  paid  her, 
it  should  seem,  not  unfrequent  visits.  Few,  however,  except  her  ob- 
scure neighbours,  suspected  her  connexion  with  the  friar,  or  had  the 
least  notion  of  her  existence.  An  old  woman  attended  her  in  the  day-^ 
time,  and  retired  in  the  evening,  leaving  her  mistress  alone  in  the  house. 
One  morning  the  street  was  alarmed  by  the  old  servant,  who,  having, 
gained  admittance,  as  usual,  by  means  of  a  private  key,  found  the  young 
woman  dead  in  her  bed,  the  room  and  other  parts  of  the  house  being 
stained  with  blood.  It  was  clear,  indeed,  upon  a  slight  inspection  of 
the  body,  that  no  violence  had  taken  place  ;  yet  the  pow^ful  interest 
excited  at  the  moment,  and  before  measures  had  been  taken  to  hush  the 
whole  matter,  spread  the  circumstances  of  the  case  all  over  the  town, 
and  brought  the  fact  to  light  that  the  house  itself  belonged  to  the 
friar,  having  been  purchased  by  an  agent  with  the  money  arising  from 
his  sermons.  The  hungry  vultures  of  the  law  would  have  reaped  an 
abundant  harvest  upon  any  lay  individual  who  had  been  involved  in 
such  a  train  of  suspicious  circumstances.  But^  probably,  a  proper 
douceur  out  of  the  sermon  fees  increased  their  pious  tenderness  fbr  the 
friar ;  while  he  was  so  emboldened  by  the  disposition  of  the  people  to 
shut  their  eyes  on  every  circumstance  which  might  sully  the  fair  name 
of  a  son  of  Saint  Francis,  that,  a  few  days  afler  the  event,  he  preached 
a  sermon,  denouncing  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the  impious  individuals 
who  could  harbour  a  belief  derogatory  to  his  sacred  character. 

Crimes  of  the  blackest  description  were  left  unpunished  during  the 
)&st  reign,  from  a  fixed  and  avowed  determination  of  the  King  not  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death  upon  a  priest.  Townsend  has  men^ 
tioned  the  murder  fi^  a  young  lady  committed  by  a  friar  at  San  Lucar 
de  Bsrrameda;  and  I  would  not  repeat  the  painful  narrative,  were  it 
not  that  my  acqumntance  with  some  of  her  relatives,  as  well  as  with 
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die  spot  on  which  she  fell,  enables  me  to  add  accuracy  to  his  stat^ 
ment: 

**  A  young  lady,  of  a  very  respectable  family  in  the  above-pientioned 
town,  had  for  her  confessor  a  friar  of  the  Reformed  or  Unshod  Carme- 
lites. I  have  often  visited  in  the  house  where  she  lived  in  front  of  the 
convent.  Thither  her  mother  took  her  every  day  to  mass,  and  fre- 
•quently  to  confession.  The  priest,  a  man  of  middle  age,  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  his  young  penitent,  which,  not  venturing  to  dis- 
close he  madly  fed  by  visiting  tlie  unsuspecting  girl  with  all  the  fre- 
quency which  the  spiritual  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  her,  and 
the  friendship  of  her  parents,  allowed  him.  The  young  woman,  now 
about  nineteen,  had  an  offer  of  a  suitable  match,  which  she  accepted 
with  the  approbation  of  her  parents.  The  day  being  fixed  for  the  mar- 
riage, the  bride,  according  to  custom,  went,  attended  by  her  mother, 
early  in  the  morning  to  church,  to  confess  and  receive  the  sacrament. 
After  giving  her  absolution,  the  confessor,  stung  with  the  madness  of 
jealousy,  was  observed  whetting  a  knife  in  the  kitchen.  The  unfortu- 
nate girl  had,  in  the  mean  time,  received  the  host,  and  was  now  leav- 
ing &e  church,  when  the  villain,  her  confessor,  meeting  her  in  the 
porch,  and  pretending  to  speak  a  few  words  in  her  ear — a  liberty  to 
which  his  office  entitled  him — stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence 
of  her  mother.  The  assassin  did  not  endeavour  to  escape.  He  was 
committed  to  prison ;  and  after  ttib  usual  delays  of  the  Spanish  law, 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  King,  however,  commuted  this  sen- 
tence into  a  confinement  for  life  in  a  fortress  at  Puerto  Rico.  The 
only  anxiety  ever  shewn  by  the  murderer  was  on  the  success  of  his 
crime.  He  made  frequent  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  death  of  the 
young  woman ;  and  the  assurance  that  no  man  could  possess  the  ob- 
ject of  his  passion  seemed  to  make  him  happy  during  the  remainder  of 
a  long  life." 

Instances  of  enthusiasm  are  so  rare,  even  in  the  most  austere  Orders, 
that  there  is  strong  ground  to  suspect  its  seeds  are  destroyed  by  a 
pervading  corruption  of  morals.  The  Observant  Franciscans,  the 
most  numerous  community  in  this  town,  have  not  been  able  to  set  up  a 
living  saint  after  the  death,  which  happened  four  or  five  years  since, 
of  the  last  in  the  series  of  servants  to  the  Order,  who,  for  time  immemo- 
rial, have  been  a  source  of  honour  and  profit  to  that  convent.  Besides 
the  lay-brothers,  a  kind  of  upper  servants  under  religious  vows,  but 
excluded  from  the  dignity  of  holy  orders,  the  friars  admit  some  pea- 
sants, under  the  name  of  Donados-Donati,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  who,  like  their  predecessors  of  servile  condition,  give  themselves 
up,  as  their  name  expresses  it,  to  the  service  of  the  convent.  As 
these  people  are  now-a-days  at  liberty  to  leave  their  voluntary  servi- 
tude, none  are  admitted  but  such  as  by  the  weakness  of  their  under- 
standing, and  the  natural  timidity  arising  from  a  degree  of  imbecility, 
are  expected  to  continue  for  life  in  a  state  of  religious  bondage.  Th^ 
wear  the  habit  of  the  Order,  and  are  employed  in  the  most  menial  of- 
fices, except  such  as,  being  able  to  act,  or  rather  to  bear  the  character 
of  extraordinary  sanctity,  are  sent  about  the  town  to  collect  alms  for 
their  employers.  These  idiot  saints  are  seen  daily  with  a  vacillating 
step,, and  a  look  of  the  deepest  humility,  bearing  about  an  image  of  the 
child  Jesus,  to  which  a  basket  for  alms  is  appended,  and  oflering,  not 
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dieir  hand,  which  is  the  privilege  of  priestSi  hot  the  end  of  their  right 
sleeve,  to  be  kissed  bj  Uie  pious.  To  what  influence  these  miserable 
beings  are  sometimes  raised,  may  be  learned  from  a  few  particulars  of 
the  life  of  Hermanito  Sebastian  (Little  brother  Sebastian)  the  last  but 
one  of  the  Franciscan  collectors  in  this  town. 

During  the  last  years  of  Philip  V.  Brother  Sebastian  was  presented 
to  the  Infantes^  the  king's  sons,  that  he  might  confer  a  blessing  upon 
them.  The  courtiers  present,  observing  that  he  took  most  notice  of 
the  king's  tthird  son,  Don  Carlos,  observed  to  him  that  his  respects 
were  chiefly  due  to  the  eldest,  who  was  to  be  king.  "  Nay,  nay,  (it  is 
reported  he  answered,  pointing  to  his  favourite)  this  shall  be  king  too." 
Some  time  after  this  interview  Don  Carlos  was,  by  the  arrangements 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Succession  War,  made  Sovereig^n  Prince  of 
Parma.  Conquest  subsequently  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  Naples ; 
and,  lastly,  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI.  pat 
him  in  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  His  first  and  unexpected 
promotion  to  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  had  strongly  impressed  Don 
Carlos  with  the  idea  of  Sebastian's  knowledge  of  futurity.  But  when, 
after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  he  foimd  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  thought  himself  bound  in  honour  and  duty  to  obtain  from 
the  Pope  the  Beatification,  or  Apotheosis,  of  lAttk  Sebastian.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  however,  knowing  the  advantages  of  strict  adherence 
to  rules  and  forms,  especially  when  a  king  stands  forward  to  pay  the 
krge  fees  incident  to  such  trials,  kept  on  at  a  pace,  compared  to  which 
your  Court  of  Chancery  would  seem  to  move  with  the  velocity  of  a 
meteor.  But  when  the  day  arrived  for  the  exhibition,  before  the  Holy 
Congregation  of  Cardinals,  of  all  papers  whatever  which  might  exist  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  candidate  for  saintship,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  lay  before  their  Eminences  an  original  letter,  which  the  King 
carried  about  his  person  as  an  amulet,  good  Carlos  found  himself  in  a 
most  perplexing  dilemma.  Distracted  between  his  doty  to  his  ghostly 
friend,  and  his  fears  of  some  personal  misfortune  during  the  absence  of 
the  letter,  he  exerted  the  whole  influence  of  his  crown  through  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome,  that  the  trial  might  proceed  upon  the  in- 
spection of  an  authentic  copy  of  the  precious  letter.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, was  inexorable,  and  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  auto- 
graph. The  king's  ministers  at  home,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  him 
restless,  and  scarcely  able  to  enjoy  the  daily  amusement  of  the  chase, 
succeeded,  at  length,  in  bringing  about  a  plan  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
letter,  which,  though  attended  with  an  inevitable  degree  of  anxiety  and 
pain  to  his  Majesty,  was  nevertheless  the  most  likely  to  spare  his 
feelings.  Tlie  most  active  and  trusty  of  the  Spanish  messengers  was 
diosen  to  convey  the  invaluable  epistle  to  Rome,  and  his  speed  waa 
secured  by  the  promise  of  a  large  reward.  Orders  were  then  sent  to 
the  ambassMlor  to  have  the  Holy  Congregation  assembled  on  the 
morning  when  the  messenger  had  engaged  to  arrive  at  the  VaticaB. 
By  this  skilful  and  deep-laid  plan  of  operations  the  letter  was  not  de- 
tained more  than  half  an  hour  at  Rome ;  and  another  courier  returned 
it  with  equal  speed  to  Spain.  From  the  moment  when  the  King  tore 
himself  from  the  sacred  paper,  till  it  was  restored  to  his  hands,  he  did 
not  venture  once  out  of  the  palace.  I  have  given  these  particulars  on 
the  authority  «f  a  man  no  less  known  in  Spain  for  the  high  station  he 
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bas  filled,  than  for  fak  pubb'c  yirtues  and  talents.  He  had  beeil  miAwlef ! 
of  state  lo  the  present  King  Charles  IV.,  and  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  secret  history  of  the  preceding  reign. ''^ 

Great  remnants  of  self-tormendng  fanaticism  are  still  found  among 
the  Carthusians.  Of  this  Order  we  have  two  monasteries  in  Andalusia, 
one  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  within  two  miles  of  our  gates, 
and  another  at  Xerez,  or  Sherry,  as  that  town  was  formerly  called  in 
England,  a  name  which  its  wines  still  bear.  These  monasteries  are 
rich  in  land  and  endowments,  and  consequently  afford  the  monks  every 
comfort  which  is  consistent  with  their  rule.  But  all  the  wealdi  in  the 
universe  could  not  give  those  wretched  slaves  of  superstition  a  single 
moment  of  enjoyment.  The  unhappy  man  who  binds  himself  with  the 
Carthusian  vows,  may  consider  the  precincts  of  the  cell  allotted  him  as 
his  tomb.  These  monks  spend  daily  eight  or  nine  hours  in  the  chapel, 
without  any  music  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  service.  At  mid- 
night they  are  roused  from  their  beds,  to  which  they  retire  at  sunset, 
and  they  chaunt  matins  till  four  in  the  morning.  Two  hours'  rest  are 
allowed  them  between  that  service  and  morning  prayers.  Mass  fol- 
lows, with  a  short  interruption,  and  great  part  of  the  afternoon  is  al-* 
lotted  to  vespers.  No  communication  is  permitted  between  the  monks, 
except  two  days  in  the  week,  when  they  assemble  during  an  hour  for 
ecmversation.  Confined  to  their  cells  when  not  attending  church- 
service,  even  their  food  is  left  them  in  a  wheel-box,  such  as  are  used 
in  the  nunneries  f,  from  which  they  take  it  when  hungry,  and  eat  it  in 
perfect  solitude.  A  few  books  and  a  small  garden,  in  which  they 
rear  a  profusion  of  flowers,  are  the  only  resources  of  these  unfortunate 
beings.  To  these  privations  they  add  an  absolute  abstinence  from 
flesh,  which  they  vqw  not  to  taste  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
-  I  have  on  different  occasions  spent  a  day  with  some  friends  at  the 
Hoapederia,  or  Strangers'  Lodge,  at  the  Carthusians  of  Seville,  where 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  steward,  the  only  monk  who  is  allowed  to  mix  in 
society,  to  entertain  any  male  visitors  who,  with  a  proper  introduction, 
sepair  to  the  monastery.  The  steward  I  knew  before  my  visit  to  Eng- 
land, had  been  a  merchant.  After  several  voyages  to  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, he  had  retired,  from  the  world,  which,  it  was  evident  in  some  un- 
guarded moments,  he  had  known  and  loved  too  well  to  have  entirely 
forgotten  it.  His  frequent  visits  to  the  town,  ostensibly  upon  busi- 
ness, were  not  entirely  free  from  suspicion  among  the  idle  and  inqui- 
sitive ;  and  I  liave  some  reason  to  believe  that-  these  rumours  were 
found  too  well  grounded  by  his  superiors.  He  was  deprived  of  the 
stewardship,  and  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  austerity  of  the  Carthusian  rule  of  life  would  cast  but  a  tran- 
sient gloom  on  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  observer,  if  he  could  be  sure 
diat  the  misery  he  beheld  was  voluntary,  that  hope  kept  a  crown  of 
glory  before  the  eyes  of  every  wretched  prisoner,  and  that  no  unwilling 
victim  of  a  temporary  illusion  was  pining  for  light  and  liberty  under 
the  tombstone  sealed  over  him  by  religious  tyranny.  But  neither  the 
view  of  the  monks  fixed  as  statues  in  the  stalls  of  their  gloomy  church, 
nor  those  that  are  seen  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  cloisters,  pro- 
strate on  the  marble  pavement,  where,  wrapt  up  in  their  large  wl»t« 

*  JovclUinoB.  t  See  Letter  VIII. 
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viifiitleB,  thejr  spend  many  an  hoar  in  meditation,  nor  the  bent,  gliding 
figures  which  wander  among  the  earthy  mounds  under  the  orange- 
trees  of  the  cemetery — that  least  melancholy  spot  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery — ^nothing,  I  say,  did  ever  so  harrow  my  feelings  in  that  man- 
sion of  sorrow  as  the  accidental  meeting  of  a  repining  prisoner.  This 
was  a  young  monk,  who,  to  my  great  surprise,  addressed  me  as  I  was 
looking  at  the  pictmres  in  one  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Carthusians  near 
Seriile,  and  very  politely  offered  to  shew  me  his  cell.  He  y^aB  per- 
ieetly  unknown  to  me,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I  was 
equally  so  to  him.  Having  admired  his  collection  of  flowers,  we  eu- 
tmd  into  a  literary  conversation,  and  he  asked  me  whether  1  was  fond 
of  French  literature.  Upon  my  shewing  some  acquaintance  with  the 
writers  of  that  nation,  and  expressing  a  mixed  feeling  of  surprise  and 
interest  at  hearing  a  Carthusian  venturing  upon  that  topic,  the  poor 
young  roan  was  so  thrown  off  his  guard,  that,  leading  me  to  a  book- 
case, he  put  into  my  hands  a  volume  of  Voltaire's  Pieces  Fugitives^ 
which  he  spoke  of  with  rapture.  I  believe  I  saw  a  volume  of  Rous- 
seau's works  in  the  collection ;  yet  I  suspect  that  this  unfortunate  man's 
select  library  consisted  of  amatory,  rather  than  philosophical  works. 
The  monk's  name  is  unknown  to  me,  though  I  learned  from  him  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  strange 
aieeting,  which,  from  its  insulation  amidst  the  events  and  impressions 
of  my  life,  I  compare  to  an  interview  with  an  inhabitant  of  the  invi- 
sible world.  But  1  shall  never  forget  the  thrilling  horror  I  felt,  when 
the  abyss  of  misery  where  that  wretched  being  was  plunged  broke 
suddenly  upon  my  mind.  I  was  young,  and  had,  till  that  moment, 
mistaken  the  nature  of  enthusiasm.  Fed  as  I  saw  it  in  a  Carthusian 
convent,  I  firmly  believed  it  could  not  be  extinguished  but  with  life. 
This  ocular  evidence  against  my  former  belief  was  so  painful,  that  I  has- 
tened my  departure,  leaving  the  devoted  victim  to  his  solitude,  there 
to  await  die  odious  sound  of  the  bell  which  was  to  disturb  his  sleep,  \i 
the  subsequent  horror  of  having  committed  himself  with  a  stranger 
alkwed  him  that  night  to  close  his  eyes. 

Though  the  number  of  Hermits  is  not  considerable  in  Spain,  we  are 
not  without  some  establishments  on  the  plan  of  the  Laurels  described 
by  Gibbon*.  The  principal  of  these  solitudes  is  Monserrat  in  Cata- 
kmia,  an  account  of  which  you  will  find  in  most  books  of  travels.  My 
own  observation  on  this  point  does  not,  however,  extend  beyond  the 
hermitages  of  Cordoba,  which,  I  believe,  rank  next  to  the  above- 
mentioned. 

The  branch  of  Sierra  Morena  which  to  the  north  of  Cordoba  sepa- 
rates Andalusia  from  La  Mancha,  rises  abruptly  within  six  miles  of 
that  city.  On  the  first  ascent  of  the  hills  the  country  becomes  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  The  small  rivulets  which  freshen  the  valleys,  luded 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  a  southern  atmosphere,  transform 
thsse*  spots,  during  April  and  May,  into  the  most  splendid  gardens. 
Roses  and  lilies,  of  the  largest  cultivated  kinds,  have  sown  them- 
selves in  the  greatest  profusion  upon  every  space  left  vacant  by  the 
mountain-herbs  and  shrubs,  which  form  wild  and  romantic  hedges  to 
'^        native  flower-knots.f     But  as  you  approach  the  mountain-tops 

*  Chapter  xxxrii. 
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to  the  right  and  left,  the  rock  begins  to  appear,  and  the  scanty  aoil, 
scorched   and  pulverized  by  the  sun,  becomes  unfit  for  vegetation. 
Here  stands  a  barren  hill  of  difficult  approach  on  all  sides,  and  preci- 
pitous towards  the  plain;  its  rounded  head  inclosed  within  a  rude  stone 
parapet  breast  high,  a  small  church  rising  in  the  centre,  and  about 
twenty  brick  tenements  irregularly  scattered  about  it.     The  dimen* 
sions  of  these  huts  allow  just  sufficient  room  for  a  few  boards  raised 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  which,  covered  with  a  mat,  serve  for  a 
bed,  a  trivet  to  sit  upon,  and  a  diminutive  deal  table  supporting  a 
crucifix,  a  human  skull,  and  one  or  two  books  of  devotion.    The  door 
is  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  passed  without  stooping ;  and  the  whole  ha* 
bitation  is  ingeniously  contrived  to  exclude  every  comfort;     As  visiting 
and  talking  together  is  forbidden  to  the  hermits,  and  the  cells  are  at 
some  distance  from  one  another,  a  small  bell  is  hung  over  the  door  of 
each  to  call  for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  danger.     The  hermits 
meet  at  chapel  every  morning  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  a  secular  priest,  for  none  of  them  are  admitted  to 
orders.     Afler  chapel  they  retire  to  their  cells,  where  they  pass  their 
time  in  reading,  meditation,  plaiting  mats,  making  little  crosses  of 
Spanish  broom,  which  people  carry  about  them  as  a  preservative  from 
erisypelas,  and  manufacturing  instruments  of  penance,  such  aa  'scourges 
and  a  sort  of  wire  bracelets  bristled  inside  with  points,  called  Cilicios, 
which  are  worn  next  the  skin  by  the  ultra-pious  among  the  Catholics. 
Food,  consisting  of  pulse  and  herbs,  is  distributed  once  a  day  to  Ht^ 
hermits,  leaving  them  to  use  it  when  they  please.     These  devotees  are 
usually  peasants,  who,  seized  with  religious  terrors,  are  driven  to  this 
strange  method  of  escaping  eternal  misery  in  the  next  world.     But  the 
hardships  of  their  new  profession  are  generaUy  less  severe  than  those 
to  which  they  were  subject  by  their  lot  in  life  ;  and  they  find  ample 
amends  for  their  loss  of  liberty  in  the  certainty  of  food  and  clothmg 
without  labour,  no  less  than  in  the  secret  pride  of  superior  sanctity » 
and  the  consequent  respect  of  the  people. 

Thus  far  these  hermitages  excite  more  disgust  than  compassion* 
But  when,  distracted  by  superstition,  men  of  a  higher  order  and  more 
delicate  feelings  fly  to  these  solitudes  as  to  a  hiding-place  from  mental 
terrors,  the  consequences  are  often  truly  melancholy.  Among  the 
hermits  of  Cordoba,  I  found  a  gentleman  who,  three  years  before,  had 
given  up  his  commission  in  the  army,  where  he  was  a  colonel  of  artil* 
lery,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  painful  to  a  Spaniard,  his  cross  of  one 
of  the  ancient  orders  of  knighthood.  He  joined  our  party,  and  shewed 
more  pleasure  in  conversation  than  is  consistent  with  that  high  fever  of 
enthusiasm,  without  which  his  present  state  of  life  must  have  been 
worse  than  death  itself.  We  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  rock,  having 
at  our  feet  die  extensive  plains  of  Lower  Andalusia,  watered  by  the 
Guadalquivir,  the  ancient  city  of  Cordoba  with  its  magnificent  cathe- 
dral in  front,  and  the  mountains  of  Jaen  sweeping  majestically  to  the 
lefl.  The  view  was  to  me,  then  a  very  young  man,  truly  grand  and 
imposing;  and  I  could  not  help  congratulating  the  hermit  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  scene  which  so  powerfully  affected  the  mind,  and  wrapt  k 
up  in  contemplation.  "  Alas  !  (he  answered  with  an  air  of  dejection) 
I  have  seen  it  every  day  these  three  years  !"  As  hermits  are  not 
boimd  to  their  profession  by  irrevocable  vows,  perhaps  this  unfortunate 
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nan  lias,  after  a  long  and  painful  struggle,  returned  to  the  habitaUons 
of  men,  to  hide  his  face  in  some  obscure  corner,  bearing  the  reproach  of 
apostacy  and  backsliding  from  the  bigoted,  and  the  sneer  of  ridicule 
from  the  thoughtless,  his  prospects  blasted  for  ever  in  this  world,  and 
darkened  by  fear  and  remorse  as  to  the  next.  Woe  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  publicly  engages  his  services  to  religion,  under  the  im- 
fwession  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw  them  upon  a  change  of 
views,  or  an  abatement  of  fervour.  The  very  few  establishments  of  this 
kind,  where  solemn  vows  do  not  banish  the  hopes  of  liberty  for  ever, 
are  full  of  captives,  who  would  fain  burst  the  invisible  chains  that  bind 
them,  and  cannot.  The  church  and  her  leaders  are  extremely  jealous 
of  such  defections :  and  as  few  or  none  dare  raise  the  veil  of  the  sane* 
tuary,  redress  is  nearly  impossible  for  such  as  trust  themselves  within 
it.     But  of  this  more  in  my  next.  L.  D. 
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"  Physiognomy  unites  hearts :  it  alone  forms  intimate  and  lasting  connexions ; 
and  fiiendship,  that  hearenly  sentiment,  has  no  foundation  more  solid/* 

Lavatrr. 
CBXDUI.ITT,  if  it  be  of  good  faith  and  in  no  wise  affected,  is  a  very 
taking  disorder^  The  bonhammie  by  which  a  man  imposes  on  him- 
self, wears  such  an  aspect  of  sincerity,  that  it  is  more  painful  to  mis- 
believe than  to  be  deceived.  The  great  influence  that  Lavater  exer- 
cises over  his  readers  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  this.  The  very  mention 
of  his  name  excites  a  laugh  from  those  who  have  never  read  and  from 
those  who  have  forgotten  him ;  but  none  can  resist  persuasion  at  the 
time  of  perusal.  For  the  old  it  is  a  fascinating  book,  for  the  young  a 
dangerous  one ;  it  is  written  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  con- 
tains pretty  pictures  into  the  bargain.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  little  folk,  unless  parents  would  have 
them  (and  1  have  seen  such)  most  unaccountably  curious  about  the 
eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  noses  of  every  stranger  that  enters  the  room. 

Those  short<ut9  to  a  knowledge  of  mankind  are  very  tempting : 
there  can  be  no  mode  imagined  for  ascertaining  characters  in  this  phy- 
sical way,  that  will  not  attract  attention  and  become  more  or  less  po- 
pular for  a  time.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  or  rather  indeed  much 
to  be  hoped,  that  none  of  them  will  succeed.  It  would  be  inconvenient 
even  for  the  best  of  us  to  be  rendered  legible  in  this  summary  manner, 
to  be  compelled 

**  To  wear  our  hearts  upon  our  sleeves 
For  daws  to  peck  at," 

and  to  have  an  impertinent  eye  discover  in  the  curl  of  one's  nose  some 
yillamons  propensity,  that  we  ourselves  had  been  unable  to  discover  at 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  The  consequence  of  such  a  gif^  of  universal 
penetration  would  be,  that  the  world  would  go  masked :  "  the  human 
face  divine**  would  be  no  more  visible,  but  would  remain  ensconced 
behind  some  screen  capable  of  defying  the  infernal  brood  of  physio- 
gnomists and  craniologists  for  ever.  In  short,  we  should  carry  our  heads 
cased  in  steel,  in  brass,  or  some  such  thing,  and,  instead  of  calling  for 
soap  to  wash  one's  face  of.  a  morning,  it  is  the  blacksmith  we  should 
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feqiiire  to  come  and  rivet  it,  or  some  other  tradesfolk  to  burnish  of  ttf 
gild  it,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner,  and  the  value  of  his  sknlK* 
cap.  What  a  revolution  would  ensue  from  this  cursed  new  light  !— 
Only  conceive  an  assembly  of  petticoats  with  a  gilt  ball  on  the  top  of 
each  instead  of  a  head  coiffed  a  la  Grecqve  or  d  la  Madonne,  As  to 
the  ladies,  they  could  never  shew  their  faces  in  suc)i  a  state  of  affiiirs — 
for  then  adieu,  coquetry,  prudery,  afl^tation ! — the  happy  lover  would 
read  m  his  fair  one's  eyes  all  he  wanted,  and  the  sweet  hesitation  of 
tongue  would  be  banished  far  ever.  What  strange  shifts  and  per- 
plexities would  the  professions  be  put  to  !  Lawyers,  for  all  thar  pro- 
verbial brass,  would  wear  the  back  of  their  wigs  before  to  conceal 
their  visages;  and  yet  that  mode  would  be  dangerous,  as  it  might 
leave  displayed  behind  some  organs  not  to  the  credit  of  their  gravity. 
The  clergy,  especially  those  of  foreign  lands,  have  evidently  long 
foreseen  the  craniological  doctrine :  the  tonsure  just  stops  at  the  organ 
of  amatoriness,  leaving  it  concealed,  while  it  fully  displays  that  of 
charity.  We  also  owe  to  them  the  invention  of  wigs,  the  bitterest 
enemies  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ever  had  to  contend  with — so  thai  we 
may  reckon  them  prepared  against  the  evil  effects  of  this  all-piercing 
science.  The  medical  tribe  deserve  no  pity,  as  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  destructive  doctrines  we  lament;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  fall  the  first  victims,  for  if  there  be  any  equity  in  or-* 
gans,  that  of  quackery  must  be  a  huge  one. 

The  worthy  professors  of  physiognomy  and  its  sister  science  ought 
to  look  before  them,  and  consider  a  little,  ere  they  proceed  thua  to 
set  the  world  by  the  ears,  and  ruin  the  whole  collection  of  hatters,  bar-* 
bers,  tutors,  and  cosmetic  doctors ;  in  short,  all  the  fraternities  that  live 
by  adorning  the  outside  of  tlie  head.  They  themselves  must  be  an* 
nihilated  in  the  end,  by  being  deprived  of  the  very  materials  to  work 
upon  ;  they  can  never  hope  to  make  a  skull  a  bone  of  contention  till 
it  is  bimd^fiie  a  bone,  and  nothing  but  one.  They  must  bid  good-bye 
to  living  heads,  which,  shut  up  in  their  brass  and  silver  cases,  will 
make  altogether  the  most  polished  generation  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  Siat  a  great  many  advantages  must 
arise  from  the  innovation  :  there  could  be  no  dissimulation  of  feature, 
no  sheep's  eyes,  nor  any  whispering,  or  kissing — ^metal  skulls  are  not 
favourable  to  such  operations.  Nor  could  there  be  any  secrets  of  hn* 
portance  :  if  two  statesmen  were  but  to  lay  their  heads  together,  the 
^hole  town  would  hear  the  clatter.  And  what  would  be  a  greater 
improvement  than  that  just  mentioned  there  could  be  no  pretending  to 
secrets  of  importance,  the  received  method  of  so  pretending  being  ren- 
dered inconvenient — ^it  would  puzzle  Lord  Burleigh  to  shake  his  head 
three  times,  as  he  does  in  the  Critic,  were  it  enveloped  in  so  many 
stone  weight  of  solid  copper.  All  these  benefits,  however,  eamot 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  being  converted  into  a  set  of  walking 
saucepans ;  so  let  us  be  contented  with  ignorance,  and  wear  our  fiu»s 
in  the  broad  day-light. 

Although  we  may  justly  dread  to  see  these  arts  arrive  at  perfection, 
the  partial  cultivation  of  them  is  very  amusing.  They  form  an  end- 
less fund  of  conjecture,  experiment,  and  system,  quite  as  usefol,  and 
much  more  iraiocent,  than  dabbling  in  metaphysics.  To  rest  no  fidth 
m  them,  but  merely  to  catch  and  enjoy  coincidences,  will  famish  de^ 
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lightful  sobjeets  of  cogkUtion  for  many  a  raemi  hour ;  wfaieh  Imidefl 
can  be  most  easily  practised  at  the  times  when  Tacancy  is  most  d»4 
tressing— in  disagreeable  company — ^in  theatres  before  the  eurtaio 
rises — ^in  mobs*  that  with  noise  and  odour  leare  no  sense  but  the  eye  at 

liberty — in  the  House  when is  on  his  legs.     In  short,  this  habit  of 

observation,  with  a  view  to  a  certain  system,  is  a  pocket  companion, 
that  serves  to  amuse  and  occupy,  when  every  thing  else  faik.  Obser«' 
vation  alone,  besides  that  its  gleanings  are  lost  to  the  memory,  can** 
not  support  a  long  succession  of  thought  by  itself.  It  catches  such 
«nd  such  an  idea,  forms  such  and  such  an  opinion,  and  is  done.  B«t 
thb,  when  carried  on  in  connexion  with  a  S3rstem,  not  only  eatabHshea 
every  new  idea  in  its  proper  place  in  the  memory,  but  stirs  up  the  whole 
mind  to  thought  by  making  every  object,  be  it  ever  so  petty,  relate  to 
aome  one  greater.  The  mind  is  extremely  given  to  systematise,  it  k 
its  nature ;  nor  has  it  a  tendency  more  useful,  nor  one  which  has  been 
more  perniciously  abused. 

Nor  is  the  moral  tendency  of  these  studies  to  be  overlooked.  It 
has  been  before  mentioned  in  this  publication,  how  much  the  indul-* 
gence  of  morbid  feeling  is  combated  by  the  discovery,  that  the  organ 
of  mdancholy  is  the  same  with  that  of  cowardice.  And  Lavafeer's  Soc^ 
trine,  that  the  habitual  thoughts  and  propensities  of  the  mind  beeonie 
depicted  in  the  countenance,  has,  to  my  own  knowledge,  arrested  youth 
in  an  unreflecting  career  of  licentiousness.  Few  people  are  conscious 
how  just  the  opinion  is,  and  how  little  the  accurate  observer  is  de- 
eeived  :  many  diat  pretend  to  good  behaviour  shew  their  faces  without 
ftar,  nor  suspect  that  they  are  at  all  betrayed  by  "  the  eye"  of  Ana- 
atatius,  *'  round  which  the  word  rake  is  written  in  most  legible  black 
letters."  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  argument  of  the  alterative  in- 
floenee  of  mind  upon  the  features  with  the  well-known  story  of  Socrates 
and  the  physiognomist,  or  with  the  rules  that  assign  certain  propensi* 
ties  to  the  immutable  parts  of  the  face.  We  cannot  suppose  that  all 
the  mortification  of  La  Trappe  would  fill  up  the  dangerous  dimple  of  a 
Inxnrious  chin,  or  that  any  degree  of  luimiliation  could  break  the 
bridge  of  a  R<mian  nose.  For  original  character  the  stationanr  fea- 
tmnea  must  be  consulted — ^the  forehead,  the  nose,  and  chin;  mr  ae- 
qoired,  we  must  peruse  the  mutable  ones — ^the  eyes  and  mouth.  Poets 
have  abased  the  eyes  for  being  notorious  traitors :  they  certainly  seem 
emiDently  formed  for  expression,  yet  I  think  we  are  apt  to  bestow 
on  them  too  much  credit,  as  we  are  apt  to  do  to  all  pretty  informers. 
They  are  the  centre  to  which  the  motion  of  every  muscle  is  referred  ; 
and,  afler  scanning  the  various  parts  of  the  face,  we  seek  in  them  for  the 
smn.  And  thus  they  obtain  the  reputation  of  disclosing  what  in  reality 
was  elicited  from  the  several  other  features.  Take  an  eye  by  itself, 
distinct  and  separate,  and  what  can  you  read  in  it?  Unconnected,  it  is 
die  moat  insignificant  of  the  feaUires  ;  from  a  nose,  a  chin,  a  mouth, 
you  can  conjecture  something,  but  from  an  eye  alone,  leaving  the 
socket  out  of  consideration,  not  one  inference  can  be  drawn.  VlThat 
can  painters  make  of  an  eye? — ^Nothing ; — yet  it  is  there  the  expression 
of  the  picture  is  centred.  In  short,  this  piece  of  animal  mechanism  ia 
Dovght  bat  a  httle  mirror — taken  by  itself  merely  bright — ^but  owing  all 
ita  beauty  and  expression  to  the  objects  it  reflects; 
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The  lips  seem  to  me  the  most  interesting  and  intelligent  contempla* 
tion.  There  is  more  diversity  in  them  than  in  any  other  feature ;  their 
outline  is  capahle  of  marking  all  shades  from  the  highest  degree  of  sen- 
sibility to  the  lowest  of  brutality ;  and  being  the  most  flexible  and  most 
agitated,  they  undergo  more  changes  than  any  other  part  of  the  visage. 
The  nose  is  not  of  such  consequence  —  by  it  we  are  to  judge  of  a 
passing  face— of  one  at  a  distance ;  it  consequently  expresses  t&  com- 
mon attribute  of  character,  the  only  one  we  have  need  to  perceive. 
But  the  mouth  presents  itself  to  the  inspection  of  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship, and  therefore  is  calculated  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  character 
and  temper,  which  it  imports  those  to  become  acquainted  with  who 
live  much  together.  The  best  way  to  judge  of  a  friend  is  from  his  own 
mouth, — he  can  have  no  objection  to  the  mode.  In  people  of  great 
sensibility,  it  is  the  lips  that  first  feel  internal  agitation ;  the  fever  of 
anxiety  or  anger,  the  pallor  of  fear  or  despair,  are  communicated  to 
them  earlier  than  they  are  visible  in  the  eyes.  People  of  strong  feel- 
ings too  are  compelled  to  acquire  dissimulation,  and  it  is  over  the  eye 
and  muscle  of  the  cheek  they  exert  it :  the  calm  face  and  blank  eye 
contradict  emotion,  the  tremulous  lip  betrays  it.  But  let  us  not  pro- 
ceed farther  in  these  minutiae  for  fear  the  reader  should  suspect  we  are 
but  making  mouths  at  him. 

The  writer  of  this  article  once  took  the  trouble  to  form  a  system  of 
lips,  and  had  proceeded  pretty  far  to  his  own  satisfaction,  when  the 
view  of  one  face  utterly  upset  his  card-fistbric — ^it  was  that  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  pictures  and  busts  of  this  great  artist,  among  them 
the  likeness  taken  by  himself,  represent  him  almost  without  an  upper 
lip ;  his  mouth  is  represented  by  a  dark  stroke,  the  upper  part  fixed 
seemingly  to  his  teeth.  This,  according  to  my  ideas,  was  indicative  of 
an  utter  want  of  taste — a  defect  that  could  not,  by  any  stretch,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  celebrated  artist.  I  supposed  it,  however,  to  express  a 
paucity  of  feeling ;  and  Sir  Joshua  seems  to  have  had  but  litde  beyond 
what  he  possessed  for  his  art.  The  next  stumbling-block  was  that  of 
Dryden:  his  face  is  eminently  poetical,  yet  I  should  have  expected 
delicacy  from  his  lips — and  he  had  none,  a  want  of  delicacy  being  hta 
chief  defect.  This  quality  is  one  of  taste  more  than  of  temperament 
perhaps,  and  should  not  be  inferred  directly.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  natural  want  of  delicacy  connected  with  the  exquisite  feeling  that 
produced  *'  Alexander's  Feast.''  There  was  a  sudden  coarseness  that 
sprang  up  in  that  regenerated  age,  first  overwhelming  tlie  elegant  man- 
ners and  taste  that  prevailed  in  the  court  of  the  first  Charles,  and  then 
yielding  to  a  spirit  as  coarse,  though  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  licen- 
tiousness. This  leads  me  to  a  face  from  which  I  received  a  stronger 
impression  than  from  any  other,  living  or  represented — ^it  is  that  of 
Lord  Strafford  by  Vandyke.  The  aspect  strikes  at  first  as  coarse, 
seemingly  pock-marked ;  but  such  rigour,  such  pride,  such  "  beautiful 
disdain,"  and  in  fine,  such  nobility  seems  to  burst  from  it,  that  I  can 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  inexorability  of  the  enemies  who  dreaded  him. 
The  picture  remains  in  my  mind,  as  the  ideal  of  a  warrior  and  a  states- 
man united ;— perhaps  this  is  but  homage  to  the  painter,  I  should  be 
sorry  if  it  was  not  more  to  the  man.  But  what  system  can  reconcile 
the  resemblance  of  men  of  most  opposite  characters  to  each  other  ? — 
Poussin  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  instance.    The  picture  of  the  former 
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in  the  Louvre,  painted  by  himself,  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Protector;  yet,  could  they  have  had  one  feeling  in  com* 
mon  ?  The  head  of  Epicurus  is  anodier  anomaly :  he  looks  the  most 
forlorn  of  mankind,  and  so  he  should  have  been  perhaps,  were  we  to 
conclude  from  the  natural  result  of  his  philosophy ;  but  the  light  in  which 
he  is  handed  down  to  us  by  history,  forms  a  curious  contrast  with  his 
long  melancholy  visage. 

The  countenances  of  the  ancients,  like  their  characters,  had  much 
national,  but  little  individual  variety,  which  fact  strongly  corroborates 
the  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  sentiment  upon  feature.  Their  cast  of 
visage,  therefore,  still  remains  the  ideal  of  a  public  personage ;  heroes 
and  legislators  we  expect  to  see  moulded  after  the  Greek  and  Roman. 
But  the  arts  have  carried  this  reverence  too  far,  in  assigning  the  same 
form  to  female  beauty  and  manly  sensibility — the  Grecian  outline  is 
perhaps  the  most  inexpressive  a  human  face  can  be  well  confined  in, 
that  is,  the  most  incapable  of  expressing  individual  passion.  The  Mars' 
and  Venuses  of  painting  are  very  marble ;  the  attempt  to  illumine  those 
hard-bound  faces  with  tenderness  and  passion  is  always  a  ludicrous 
failure.  In  the  famous  picture  by  Guerin,  of  Mneaa  relating  his  ad- 
ventures to  Dido,  the  Trojan  hero  seems  as  if  he  were  snarling — the 
artist  meant  to  have  made  him  extremely  pathetic.  The  only  success- 
ful mode  of  depicting  on  canvass  the  private  passions  of  those  nations, 
is  to  do  it  negatively — to  shew  them  suppressed,  and  leave  them  to 
supposition ;  such  is  the  scene  of  Coriolanus  before  his  wife  and  mo- 
ther ere  he  yields ;  Brutus,  Leonidas,  &c.  To  represent  the  ancients 
with  modern  aspects  would  be  more  ridiculous — the  Brutuses  of  David 
are  all  Frenchmen  and  assassins,  there  is  not  a  spark  of  Roman  gran- 
deur visible.  The  Tativs  of  the  same  painter  is  also  a  French  head, 
which  does  not  at  all  seem  to  fit  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer.  His 
Romulus  is  of  no  nation  under  the  sun,  it  is  for  all  the  world  like  a  cock 
crowing.  What  applies  to  our  neighbours,  applies  to  us — there  must  be 
a  revolution  in  the  principles  of  art  with  respect  to  the  human  head,  ere 
any  thing  great  can  be  produced  in  painting. 

It  is  surprising  that  physiognomy,  as  connected  with  the  arts,  has  not 
been  more  studied.  Theorists  are  in  the  habit  of  contemning  portrait- 
painting,  and  esteem  all  representations  of  the  face  as  portraits ;  con- 
sequently, their  researches  have  been  directed  towards  the  rules  of  ge- 
neral outline  and  the  combination  of  colour.  There  is  little  to  be  hoped 
from  inquiries,  where  the  only  foundation  for  any  thing  like  a  principle 
is  in  appeals  to  a  refined  and  rare  species  of  taste.  Lavater's  physio- 
gnomical researches  are  far  less  fantastic,  but  they  are  more  laughed  at, 
because  to  perceive  their  gist  is  easy.  Any  doctrine  or  philosophy  that 
is  obscure,  should  take  care  to  be  so  in  all  its  parts — it  will  then  at 
least  be  respected,  for,  when  people  absolutely  know  nothing,  they  must 
be  silent.  But  let  them  comprehend  the  smallest  particle,  they  think 
themselves  entitled  to  form  a  judgment,  and  an  aspect  oi  simplicity 
and  candour  is  sure  to  incur  the  ridicule  of  the  many. 

Y. 


(  1«6  ) 


THB  HAUNCH   OF    VENISON. 

At  Number  One  dwelt  Captain  Drew, 
Geoige  Benson  dwelt  at  Number  Two: 

(The  street  we'll  not  now  mention) 
The  latter  stuan'd  the  King's  Bench  bar, 
The  former,  being  lamed  in  war, 

Sung  small  upon  a  pension. 

Tom  Blewit  knew  them  both — than  he 
None  deeper  in  the  mystery 

Of  culinary  knowledge ; 
From  Turtle  soup  to  Stilton  cheese. 
Apt  student,  takmg  his  degrees 

In  Mrs.  Rundell's  College. 

Benson  to  dine  invited  Tom  : 
Proud  of  an  invitation  from 

A  host  who  ••  spread"  so  nicely, 
Tom  answer'd,  ere  tne  ink  was  dry, 
•*  £xtreme]y  happy-— come  on  Fri- 

-Day  ne>ct,  at  six  precisely." 

Blewit,  with  expectation  fraught. 
Drove  up  at  six,  each  savoury  thought 

Ideal  turbot  rich  in  : 
But,  ere  he  reach'd  the  winning-post. 
He  saw  a  Haunch  of  Ven'son  roast 

Down  in  the  next-door  kitchen. 

'*  Hey !  Zounds !  what 's  this  ?  a  haunch  at  Drew's  ? 
1  must  drop  in  :  I  can't  refuse  : 

To  pass  were  downright  treason  : 
To  cut  Ned  Benson 's  not  quite  staunch  ; 
But  the  provocative— a  haunch ! 

2^ands  1  it  *s  the  first  this  season ! 

*'  Ven'son,  thou  'rt  mine !  1  *11  talk  no  more—** 
Then,  rapping  thrice  at  Benson's  door, 

"  John,  I'm  in  such  a  hurry ! 
Do  tell  your  master  that  my  aunt 
Is  paralytic,  quite  aslant, 

I  must  be  off  for  Surrey." 

Now  Tom  at  next  door  makes  a  din — 

"  Is  Captoin  Drew  at  home  ?"— "  Walk  in"— 

"  Drew,  how  d' ye  do?"—*'  What!  Blewit !»* 
•'  Yes,  I — ^you  've  ask'd  me,  many  a  day. 
To  drop  in,  in  a  quiet  way, 

So  now  I'm  come  to  do  it." 

*•  I  'm  veiy  glad  you  have,"  said  Drew, 
"  I*ve  nothing  but  an  Irish  stew — " 

Quoth  Tom  (aside)  **  No  matter, 
'Twon't  do— my  stomach 's  up  to  that,— 
'Twill  lie  by,  till  the  lucid  fat 

Comes  quiv'ring  on  the  platter." 

"  You  see  your  dinner,  Tom,"  Drew  cried, 
"  No,  but  I  don't  though,"  Tom  replied  : 

"  I smok'd  below,"—"  What ?'^— "  Ven'son— 
A  haunch" — "  Oh  I  true,  it  is  not  mine ; 
My  neighbour  has  some  friends  to  dine  : — " 

"  Your  neighbour !  who  ?"— <«  Geoige  B«nson. 
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**  His  chimney  smokeil ;  the  scene  to  change^ 
I  let  him  have  my  kitchen  range 

While  his  was  newly  i}olish'd : 
The  Vcn'son  you  observed  below. 
Went  home  just  half  an  hour  aeo  : 
I  gness  It 's  now  demolished. 

**  Tom,  why  that  look  of  doubtful  dread  > 
Come,  help  yourself  to  salt  and  bread, 

Don't  sit  with  hands  and  knees  up ; 
But  dine,  for  ouce,  off  Irish  stew. 
And  read  the  '  Dog  and  Shadow'  through. 

When  next  you  open  JEsop." 


TABLE  TALK. NO.  II. 

On  great  and  little  Things, 

"  These  tittle  things  are  ^eat  to  little  man."        Goldsmith. 

Th£  great  and  the  little  have,  no  doubt,  a  real  existence  in  the  na- 
ture of  things :  but  they  both  find  pretty  much  the  same  level  in  the 
mind  of  man.  It  is  a  common  measure,  which  does  not  always  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  objects  it  represents. 
It  has  a  pertain  interest  to  spare  for  certain  things  (and  no  more),  ac- 
cording to  its  humour  and  capacity  ;  and  neither  likes  to  be  stinted  in 
its  allowance,  nor  to  muster  up  an  unusual  share  of  sympathy,  just  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  Perhaps  if  we  could  recollect  distinctly,  we 
shoidd  discover  that  the  two  things  that  have  affected  us  most  in  the 
course  of  our  lives  have  been,  one  of  them  of  the  greatest,  and  the  other 
of  the  smallest  possible  consequence.  To  let  that  pass  as  too  fine  a 
speculation,  we  know  well  enough  that  very  trifling  circumstances  do 
give  us  great  and  daily  annoyance,  and  as  often  prove  too  much  for  our 
philosophy  and  forbearance,  as  matters  of  the  highest  moment.  A 
lump  of  soot  spoiling  a  man's  dinner,  a  plate  of  toast  falling  in  the 
ashes,  the  being  disappointed  of  a  ribbon  to  a  cap  or  a  ticket  for  a  baU, 
have  led  to  serious  and  almost  tragical  consequences.  Friends  not 
unfrequently  fall  out  and  never  meet  again  for  some  idle  misunder- 
standing, '*  some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,"  who  have  stood  the  shock  of 
serious  differences  of  opinion  and  clashing  interests  in  life ;  and  there 
18  an  excellent  p^per  in  the  Tatler,  to  prove  that  if  a  married  couple 
do  not  quarrel  about  some  point  in  the  first  instance  not  worth  contest- 
ing, they  will  seldom  find  an  opportunity  afterwards  to  quarrel  about 
a  question  of  real  importance.  Grave  divines,  great  statesmen,  and 
deep  philosophers,  are  put  out  of  their  way  by  very  little  things  :  nay, 
discreet,  worthy  people,  without  any  pretensions  but  to  good-nature 
and  common  sense,  readily  surrender  the  happiness  of  their  whole  lives 
sooner  than  give  up  an  opinion  to  which  they  have  committed  them- 
selves, though  in  all  likelihood  it  was  the  mere  turn  of  a  feather  which 
side  they  should  take  in  the  argument.  It  is  the  being  baulked  or 
thwarted  in  any  thing  that  constitutes  the  grievance,  the  unpardonable 
afiront,  not  the  value  of  the  thing  to  which  we  had  made  up  our 
iDinda,  Is  it  that  we  despise  little  £ings ;  that  we  are  not  prepared  for 
thQm ;  t^Mii  they  lake  us  ia  our  careless,  unguarded  moments,  and  tease 
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us  out  of  our  ordinary  patience  by  their  petty,  incessant,  insect  warfare, 
buzzing  about  us  and  stinging  us  like  gnats ;  so  that  we  can  neither  get 
rid  of  nor  grapple  with  them,  whereas  we  collect  all  our  fortitude  and 
resolution  to  meet  evik  of  greater  magnitude  ?  Or  is  it  that  there  is  a 
certain  stream  of  irritability  that  is  continually  fretting  upon  the  wheels 
of  life,  which  finds  sufficient  food  to  play  with  in  straws  and  feathers, 
while  great  objects  are  too  much  for  it,  either  choke  it  up,  or  divert  its 
course  into  serious  and  thoughtful  interest?  Some  attempt  might  be 
made  to  explain  this  in  the  following  manner.      « 

One  is  always  more  vexed  at  losing  a  game  of  any  sort  by  a  single 
hole  or  ace,  than  if  one  has  never  had  a  chance  of  winning  it.    This 
is  no  doubt  in  part  or  chiefly  because  the  prospect  of  success  irritates 
the   subsequent  disappointment.      But  people  have  been  known   to 
pine  and  fall  sick  from   holding   the   next   number   to   the   twenty 
thousand  pound  prize  in  the  lottery.     Now   this  could  only  arise 
from  their  being  so  near  winning  in  fancy,  from  there  seeming  to  be 
so  thin  a  partition  between  them  and   success.      When  they  were 
within  one  of  the  right  number,   why  .could  they   not  have  taken 
the  next  —  it  was  so  easy:   this  haunts  their  minds  and  will  not 
let  them  rest,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  the  reasoning.     It 
is  that  the  will  here  has  a  slight  imaginary  obstacle  to  surmount  to  at- 
tain its  end;  it  should  appear  it  had  only  an  exceedingly  trifling  effort 
to  make  for  this  purpose,  that  it  was  absolutely  in  its  power  (had  it 
known)  to  seize  the  envied  prize,  and  it  is  continually  harassing  itself 
by  making  the  obvious  transition  from  one  number  to  the  other,  when 
it  is  too  late.     That  is  to  say,  the  will  acts  in  proportion  to  its  fancied 
power,  to  its  superiority  over  immediate  obstacles.     Now  in  little  or 
mdifierent  matters  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  its 
own  way,  and  therefore  a  disappointment  vexes  it  the  more.     It  grows 
imgry  according  to  the  insignificance  of  the  occasion,  and  frets  itself 
to  death  about  an  object,  merely  because  from  its  very  futility  there 
can  be  supposed  to  be  no  real  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  its  attainment, 
nor  any  thing  more  required  for  this  purpose  than  a  determination  of 
the  will.     The  being  baulked  of  this  throws  the  mind  off  its  balance, 
or  puts  it  into  what  is  called  a  passion  ;  and  as  nothing  but  an  act  of 
voluntary  power  still  seems  necessary  to  get  rid  of  every  impediment, 
we  indulge  our  violence  more  and  more,  and  heighten  our  impatience 
by  degrees  into  a  sort  of  frenzy.     The  object  is  the  same  as  it  was,  but 
we  are  no  longer  as  we  were.     The  blood  is  heated,  the  muscles  are 
strained.    The  feelings  are  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  agony  with  the  vain 
strife.     The  temper  is  tried  to  the  utmost  it  will  bear.     The  more 
contemptible  the  object  or  the  obstructions  in  the  way  to  it,  the  more 
are  we  provoked  at  being  hindered  by  them.     It  looks  like  witchcraA. 
We  fancy  there  is  a  spell  upon  us,  so  that  we  are  hampered  by  straws 
and  entangled  in  cobwebs.     We  believe  that  there  is  a  fatality  about 
our  affairs.     It  is  evidently  done  on  purpose  to  plague  us.     A  demon 
is  at  our  elbow  to  torment  and  defeat  us  in  every  thing,  even  in  the 
smallest  things.     We  see  him  sitdng  and  mocking  us,  and  we  iM^ 
and  gnash  our  teeth  at  him  in  return.     It  is  particularly  hard  thof^e 
cannot  succeed  in    any  one  point,  however  trifling,  that  we  set  bur 
hearts  on.     We  are  the  sport  of  imbecility  and  mischance.     We  make 
another  desperate  effort,  and  fly  out  into  all  the  extravagance  of  im- 
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potent  rage  once  more.  Our  anger  runs  away  with  our  rea«on»  be-' 
cause,  as  there  is  little  to  give  it  birth,  there  is  nothing  to  check  it  or 
recall  us  to  our  senses  in  the  prospect  of  consequences.  We  take  up 
and  rend  in  pieces  the  mere  toys  of  humour,  as  die  gusts  of  wind  take^ 
up  and  whirl  about  chaff  and  stubble.  Passion  plays  the  tyrant,  in  a 
grand  tragic-comic  style,  oyer  the  Lilliputian  difficulties  and  petty  dis-  ^ 
appointments  it  has  to  encounter,  gives  way  to  all  the  fretfulness  of 
grief  and  all  the  turbulence  of  resentment,  makes  a  fuss  about  no- 
filing  because  there  is  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about — when  an  im- 
pending calamity,  an  irretrievable  loss,  would  instantly  bring  it  to  its 
recollection,  and  tame  it  in  its  preposterous  career.  A  man  may  be  in 
a  great  passion  and  give  himself  strange  airs  at  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 
game  at  ball,  for  instance ;  may  rage  like  a  wild  beast,  and  be  ready  to 
dash  his  head  against  the  wall  about  nothing,  or  about  that  which  he 
w31  laugh  at  the  next  minute,  and  think  no  more  of  ten  minutes  after, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  good  smart  blo#  from  the  ball,  the  effects  of 
which  he  might  feel  as  a  serious  inconvenience  for  a  month,  would 
calm  him  directly — 

"  Anon  as  ])atient  as  the  female  dove. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping.*^ 

The  truth  is,  we  pamper  little  griefs  into  great  ones,  and  bear  great 
ones  as  well  as  we  can.  We  can  afford  to  dally  and  play  tricks  with 
the  one,  but  the  others  we  have  enough  to  do  with,  without  any  of  the 
wantonness  and  bombast  of  passion — without  the  swaggering  of  Pistol, 
or  the  insolence  of  King  Cambyses'  vein.  To  great  evils  we  submit, 
we  resent  little  provocations.  I  have  before  now  been  disappointed  of 
a  hundred  pound  job,  and  losthalf-a-crown  at  rackets  on  the  same  day, 
and  been  more  mortified  at  the  latter  than  the  former.  That  which  is 
lasting  we  share  with  the  future,  we  defbr  the  consideration  of  till  to- 
morrow :  that  which  belongs  to  the  moment  we  drink  up  in  all  its  bit- 
terness, before  the  spirit  evaporates.  We  probe  minute  mischiefii  to 
the  quick ;  we  lacerate,  tear,  and  mangle  our  bosoms  with  misfortune's 
finest,  brittlest  point,  and  wreak  our  vengeance  on  ourselves  and  it  for 
good  and  alL  Small  pains  are  more  manageable,  more  within  our 
raach ;  we  can  fret  and  worry  ourselves  about  them,  can  turn  them 
into  any  shape,  can  twist  and  torture  them  how  we  please : — a  grain  of 
sand  in  ^e  eye,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  only  irritates  the  ptt-t,  and  leaves 
us  strength  enough  to  quarrel  and  get  out  of  all  patience  with  it : — a 
heavy  blow  stuns  and  takes  away  aU  power  of  sense  aa  well  as  of  re-' 
fliatance.  The  great  and  mighty  reverses  of  fortune,  like  tlie  revolu- 
tions of  nature,  may  be  said  to  carry  iheir  own  weight  and  reason  along 
with  them :  they  seem  unavoidable  .and  remediless,  and  we  subout  to 
them  without  murmuring  as  to  a  fatal  necessity.  The  magnkiade  of 
the  events,  in  which  we  may  happen  to  be  concerned,  fills  the  mind, 
and  carries  it  out  of  itself,  as  it  were,  into  the  page  of  history.  Our 
thoughte  are* expanded  with  the  scene  on  which  we  have  to  aet,  and 
lend  us  strength  to  disregard  our  own  personal  share  in  it.  Some  men 
are  indyBEbrent  to  the  stroke  of  fate,  as  before  and  after  earthquakes 
there  is  a  ddas  in  the  air.  From  the  commanding  situation  whence 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  view  things,  they  look  down  at  them- 
selves as  only  a  part  pf  the  whole,  and  can  ab^act  their  minds  from 
the  pressure  of  misfortune,  by  the  aid  of  its  very  violence.     They  are 
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projected,  ki  the  explosion  of  events,  into  a  different  sphere,  far  from 
their  former  thoughts,  purposes,  and  passions.  The  greatness  of  the 
change  anticipates  the  slow  effects  of  time  and  reflection : — they  at 
once  contemplate  themselves  from  an  immense  distance,  and  look  up 
with  speculative  wonder  at  tlie  height  on  which  they  stood.  Had  the 
downfall  been  less  complete,  it  would  have  been  more  galling  and  borne 
with  less  resignation,  because  there  might  still  be  a  chance  of  remedy- 
ing it  by  farmer  efforts  and  farther  endurance — ^but  past  cure^  past  hope. 
It  is  chiefly  this  cause  (together  with  something  of  constitutional  cba- 
incter)  which  has  enabled  the  greatest  man  in  modern  history  to  bear 
his  reverses  of  fortune  with  gay  magnanimity,  and  to  submit  to  the  loss 
of  the  empire  of  the  world  with  as  little  discomposure  as  if  he  had  been 
playing  a  game  at  chess*.  This  does  not  prove  by  our  theory  that  he 
did  not  use  to  fly  into  violent  passions  widi  Talleyrand  for  plaguing 
him  with  bad  news  when  things  went  wrong.  He  was  mad  at  uncer- 
tain forebodings  of  disaster,  but  resigned  to  its  consummation.  A  man 
may  dislike  impertinence,  yet  have  no  quarrel  with  necessity ! 

There  is  another  consideration  that  may  take  off  our  wonder  at  the 
firmness  with  which  the  principals  in  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  bear 
their  fate,  which  is,  that  they  are  in  the  secret  of  its  operations,  and 
know  that  what  to  others  appears  chance-medley  was  unavoidable. 
The  clearness  of  their  perception  of  all  the  circumstances  converts  the 
uneasiness  of  doubt  into  certainty  :  they  have  not  the  qualms  of  con- 
science which  their  admirers  have,  who  cannot  tell  how  much  of  the 
event  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  leaders,  and  how  much  to  unforeseen 
accidents :  they  are  aware  either  that  the  result  was  not  to  be  helped, 
or  that  they  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it. 

'•  Si  Pei]gaina  dextm 

Defendi  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuisieat/' 

It  is  the  mist  and  obscurity  through  which  we  view  objects  that  makes 
us  &ncy  they  might  have  been,  or  might  still  be  otherwise.  The  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  antecedents  and  consequents  makes  men  practical 
as  well  as  philosophical  Necessarians. — It  is  the  want  of  this  knowledge 
which  is  the  principle  and  soul  of  gambling,  and  of  all  games  of  chance 
or  partial  skill.  The  supposition  is,  tliat  the  issue  is  uncertain,  and 
that  there  is  no  positive  means  of  ascertaining  it.  It  is  dependent  on 
the  turn  of  a  die,  on  the  tossmg  up  of  a  halfjp^nny :  to  be  fair,  it  must 
be  a  lottery  ;  there  is  no  knowing  but  by  the  event ;  and  it  is  this 
which  keeps  the  interest  alive,  and  works  up  the  passion  little  short  of 
madness.  There  is  all  the  agitation  of  suspense,  all  the  alternation  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  good  and  bad  success,  all  the  eagerness  of  desire* 
without  the  possibility  of  reducing  this  to  calculation,  that  is,  of  sub- 
jecting the  increased  action  of  the  will  to  a  known  rule,  or  restraining 
the  excesses  of  passion  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  We  see  no  cause 
beforehand  why  the  run  of  the  cards  should  not  be  in  our  &vour : — we 
will  hear  of  none  afterwards  why  it  should  not  have  been  so.  As  in 
the  absence  of  all  data  to  judge  by,  we  wantonly  fill  up  the  blank  with 
the  roost  extravagant  -expectations,  so,  when  all  is  over,  we  obstinately 
recur  to  the  chance  we  had  previously.  There  is  noting  to  tame  us 
down  to  the  event,  nothing  to  reconcile  us  to  our  hard  luck,  for  so  we 

•  This  Essay  was  writtfn  ID  JaQuary  1821. 
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think  it.  We  see  no  reason  why  we  failed  (and  there  was  none,. any 
more  than  why  we  should  succeed) — ^we  think  that,  reason  a{Nirt,  our 
will  is  the  next  hest  thing ;  we  still  try  to  have  it  our  own  way,  and 
frety  torment,  and  harrow  ourselves  up  with  vain  imaginations  to  effect 
impossibilities*.  We  play  the  game  over  again :  we  wonder  how  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  fail.  We  turn  our  brain  with  straining  at  con- 
tradictions, and  striving  to  make  things  what  they  are  not,  or  in  other 
words,  to  subject  the  course  of  nature  to  our  fantastical  wishes.  "  If  it 
had  been  so — i/xve  had  done  such  and  such  a  thing" — ^we  try  it  in  a  thou* 
sand  different  ways,  and  are  just  as  far  off  the  mark  as  ever.  We  ap- 
pealed to  chance  in  the  first  instance,  and  yet,  when  it  has  decided 
against  us,  we  will  not  give  in,  and  sit  down  contented  with  our  loss, 
but  refuse  to  submit  to  any  thing  but  reason,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  In  drawing  two  straws,  for  example,  to  see  which 
is  the  longest,  there  was  no  apparent  necessity  we  should  fix  upon  the 
wrong  one,  it  was  so  easy  to  have  fixed  upon  the  other,  nay,  at  one  time 
we  were  going  to  do  it — ^if  we  had  —  the  mind  thus  runs  back  to  what 
was  so  possible  and  feasible  at  one  time,  while  the  thing  was  pending, 
and  would  fain  give  a  bias  to  causes  so  slender  and  insignificant,  as  the 
skittle-player  bends  his  body  to  give  a  bias  to  the  bowl  he  has  already 
delivered  firom  his  hand,  not  considering  that  what  is  once  determined, 
be  the  causes  ever  so  trivial  or  evanescent,  is  in  the  individual  instance 
unalterable.  Indeed,  to  be  a  great  philosopher,  in  the  practical  and 
most  important  sense  of  the  term,  little  more  seems  necessary  than  to 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  which  the  wise  man  repeated 
to  the  daughter  of  King  Cophetna,  That  if  a  thing  is,  it  is,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it ! 

We  oflen  make  life  unhappy  in  wishing  things  to  have  turned  out 
otherwise  than  they  did,  merely  because  that  is  possible  to  the  imagi« 

nation  which  is  impossible  in  fact.     I  remember,  when  L *s  farce 

was  damned  (for  damned  it  was,  that 's  certain),  I  used  to  dream  every 
night  for  a  month  after  (and  then  I  vowed  I  would  plague  myself  no 
more  about  it)  that  it  was  revived  at  one  of  the  Minor  or  provincial 
theatres  with  great  success,  that  such  and  such  retrenchments  and  alter* 
ations  had  been  made  in  it,  and  that  it  was  thought  it  might  do  at  the 

other  House.  I  had  heard,  indeed,  (this  was  told  in  confidence  to  L ) 

that  Gentleman  Lewis  was  present  on  the  night  of  its  performance,  and 
said,  that  if  he  had  had  it,  he  would  have  made  it,  by  a  few  judicious 
curtailments,  '^  the  most  popular  little  thing  that  had  been  brought  out 
for  some  time."  How  often  did  1  conjure  up  in  recollection  £e  fiill 
diapason  of  applause  at  the  end  of  the  Prologue,  and  hear  my  ingenious 
friend  in  the  first  row  of  the  pit  roar  with  laughter  at  his  own  wit  I 
Then  I  dwelt  with  forced  complacency  on  some  part  in  which  it  had 
been  doing  well:  then  we  would  consider  (in  concert)  whether  the  long, 
tedious  opera  of  the  Travellers,  which  preceded  it,  had  not  tired  people 
beforehand,  so  that  they  had  not  spirits  left  for  the  quaint  and  spark- 
ling **  wit  skirmishes"  of  the  dialogue ;  and  we  all  agreed  it  might  have 

gone  down  afbsr  a  Tragedy,  except  L himself,  who  swore  he  had 

no  hopes  of  it  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  knew  the  name  of  the 

*  Losing  gumestera  thus  become  desperate,  because  the  coatinued  ai|d  violent 
irritatioD  of  the  will  against  a  run  of  ill  luck  drires  it  to  extremity,  and  makes  it 
bid  defiance  to  common  sense  and  every  consideration  of  prudence  or  self-interest. 

k2 
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liefo,wlieBiteaaietobedi8€Overed|Couldiiotbegotov«r.  Mr.  H » 

thou  wert' damned !  Bright  shone  the  morning  on  the  fday-bills  that 
annouiioed  thy  i^pearance,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  butz  of 

persons  ashing  one  another  if  they  would  go  to  see  Mr.  H ,  and 

answering  that  they  would  certainly :  but  before  night  the  gaiety,  not 
of  the  author,  but  of  his  fHends  and  the  town  was  eclipsed,  for  thou 
wert  damned !  Hadst  thou  been  anonymous,  thou  haply  mightst  hare 
lived.  But  thou  didst  come  to  an  imtimely  end  for  thy  tricks,  and  for 
want  of  a  better  name  to  pass  them  off! 

In  this  manner  we  go  back  to  the  critical  minutes  on  which  the  turn 
of  our  ikte,  or  that  of  any  one  elseui  whom  we  are  interested,  depended ; 
try  them  oyer  again  with  new  knowledge  and  sharpened  sensibility; 
and  thus  think  to  alter  what  is  irrevocable,  and  ease  for  a  moment  dbe 
pang  of  lasting  regret.  So  in  a  game  at  rackets  *  (to  compare  small 
things  with  great)  I  think  if  at  such  a  point  I  had  followed  up  my 
suooesfl,  if  I  had  not  been  too  secure  or  over*-anxious  in  another  part, 
if  I  had  played  for  such  an  opening,  in  short,  if  I  had  done  any  thing- 
but  what  I  did  and  what  has  proved  unfortunate  in  the  result,  the 
chances  were  all  in  my  favour.  But  it  is  merely  because  I  do  not 
know  what  woidd  have  happened  in  the  other  case,  that  I  interpret  it 
so  readily  to  my  own  advantage.  I  have  sometimes  lain  awake  a 
whole  ni^t,  trying  to  serve  out  the  last  ball  of  an  interesting  game  in 
a  particular  corner  of  the  court,  which  I  had  missed  from  a  nervoua 
feeling.  Rackets  (I  might  observe  for  th^  sake  of  the  uninform^ 
reader)  is,  like  any  other  athletic^game,  very  much  a  thing  of  skill  and 
practice :  but  it  is  also  a  thing  of  opinion,  "  subject  to  all  the  skyey 
influences."  If  you  think  you  can  win,  you  can  win.  Faith  is  neces*. 
sary  to  ^  victory.  If  you  hesitate  in  striking  at  the  ball,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  you  miss  it.  If  you  are  a][^rehensive  of  committing 
some  particukr  error  (such  as  striking  the  ball  foul)  you  will  be 
nearly  sure  to  do  it.  While  thinking  of  that  which  you  are  so  earnest* 
ly  bent  upon  avoiding,  your  hand  mechanically  follows  the  strongest 
idea,  and  obeys  the  imagination  rather  than  the  intention  of  the  striker. 
A  run  of  luck  is  a  fore-runner  of  success,  and  courage  is  as  much- 
wanted  as  skill.  ^  No  one  is  however  free  from  nervous  sensations  at 
times.  A  good  player  may  not  be  able  to  strike  a  single  stroke  if  an* 
other  comes  into  the  court  that  he  has  a  particular  dread  of;  and  it  fre^ 
quently  so  happens,  that  a  player  cannot  beat  another  even,  though  he 
can  give  half  the  game  to  an  equal  player,  because  he  has  some  associ- 
ations of  jealousy  or  personal  pique  against  the  first  which  lie  has  not 
towards  the  last  Sed  hitc  hactenus.  Chess  is  a  game  I  do  not  under* 
stand,  and  have  not  comprehension  enough  to  play  it.  But  I  believe^ 
though  it  is  so  much  less  a  thing  of  chance  than  science  or  skill,  eager 
players  pass  whole  nights  in  marching  and  oounter-mardbing  their 
men  and  check«mating  a  successfiil  adversary,  supposing  that  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  game,  they  had  determined  upon  making  a  parti* 
cttlar  move  instead  of  the  one  which  they  actually  did  make.  I  have 
heard  a  story  of  two  persons  playing  at  back-gammon,  one  of  whom 

•  Some  of  the  poets  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  would  often  set  out  on 
a  simile  by  observing — *»  So  in  Arabia  hare  I  seen  a  Phoenix  V  1  confess  my  il- 
lostratloiu  are  of  a  more  homely  and  humble  nature. 
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i  so  enraged  at  losing  his  match  at  a  partiouhr  point  of  •the^fame, 
that  he  took  the  board  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  It  fell  upon 
the  head  of  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  street,  who  came  up  to 
demand  instant  satisfaction  for  the  affront  and  injury  he  had  sustained. 
The  losing  gamester  only  asked  him  if  he  understood  back-gammon, 
and  finding  that  he  did,  said,  that  if  upon  seemg  the  state  of  the  game 
he  did  not  excuse  the  eatravagance  of  his  conduct,  he  would  give  him 
any  other  satis&ction  he  wished  for.  The  tables  were  accordingly 
brought,  and  die  situation  of  the  two  contending  parties  being  ex- 
plained, the  gentleman  put  up  his  sword,  and  went  away  perfectly 
satisfied. — To  mturn  from  this,  which  to  some  will  seem  a  digression, 
and  to  others  will  serve  as  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  I  am  in^ 
sisting  on. 

It  is  not  then  the  value  of  the  object,  but  the  time  and  pains  be- 
stowed upon  it,  that  determines  the  sense  and  degwe  of  our  loss. 
Muiy  men  set  their  minds  only  on  trifles,  and  have  not  a  conqpass  of 
son]  to  take  an  interest  in  any  thing  truly  great  and  hnportant  beyond 
finrma  and  fawir/ic  Such  persons  are  really  men  of  Httle  nunds,  or 
may  be  oom]dimented  with  the  title  of  great  children, 

'*  Pleased  with  a  feather,  tickled  with  a  straw.** 

Lai^ier  ol^ects  elude  their  grasp,  while  they  fasten  eagerly  on  the  light 
and  insignificant.  They  fidget  themsdves  and  others  to  death  with 
incessant  anxiety  about  nothing.  A  part  of  their  dress  that  is  awry 
keeps  them  in  a  fever  o/  restlessness  and  iiopatienGe;  they  sit  picking 
their  teeth,  or  fering  their  nails,  or  stirring  the  fire,  or  brushing  a  spedc 
of  dirt  off  their  coats,  while  the  house  or  the  world  tumbling  about  their 
ears  would  not  rouse  them  from  their  morbid  insen$ibility.  They  cannot 
St  still  <m  their  diaira  for  their  lives,  though,  if  there  were  anything  fiir 
them  to  do,  they  would  become  immoveable.  Their  nerves  are  as  ir* 
ritable  as  their  imaginations  are  callous  and  inert.  They  are  addieied 
to  an  inveterate  habit  of  littleness  and  perverstQr,  which  rejects  every 
odier  motive  to  action  or  object  of  contemplation  but  the  daily,  teas* 
ing,  contemptible,  familiar,  fiivonrite  sources  of  uneasiness  and  dis^ 
aatbfiictbn.  When  they  are  of  a  sanguine  instead  of  a  morbid  teoK 
perament,  they  beoome  ^atdaimc^  and  virtuosos— collectors  of  cater* 
ptUara  and  odd  volumes,  makers  of  fishii^-rods  and  curious  in  watob- 
diains.  Will  Wimbk  dabbled  in  this  way,  to  his  immortal  honour. 
But  many  others  have  been  less  successful.  There  are  those  who  build 
^leir  &me  on  epigrams  or  e|Htaphs,  and  others  who  devote  their  lives 
to  writmg  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  little.  Some  poets  compose  and  sing 
their  own  verses.  Which  character  would  they  have  us  think  most 
higlUy  of— the  poet  or  the  musician?  The  Ghreat  is  One.  Some  theve 
are  who  feel  more  pride  in  sealing  a  letter  with  a  head  of  Homer  tiian 
ever  that  old  Mind  bard  did  in  reciting  his  Iliad.  These  raise  a  huge 
opinion  of  themselves  out  of  nothing,  aa  there  are  those  who  shrink 
from  their  own  merits  into  the  shade  of  unconquerable  humility.  1 
know.one  person  at  least,  who  would  rather  be  the  author  of  an  ua- 
suooessfid  fiirce  than  of  a  successful  tragedy.  Repeated  mortification 
haa  produced  an  inverted  ambition  in  lus  mind,  and  made  £uluxe  the 
bitter  test  of  desert.  He  cannot  lift  his  drooping  head  to  gaze  on  the 
gsndy  crown  of  popularity  placed  within  his  reach,  but  casts  a  pensive. 
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nreted  look  downwards  to  the  modest  flowers  which  the  multitiide 
trample  under  their  feet.  If  he  had  a  piece  likely  to  succeed,  coming 
out  under  all  advantages,  he  would  damn  it  by  some  ill-timed,  wilful 
jest,  and  lose  the  favour  of  the  public,  to  preserve  the  sense  of  his  per- 
sonal identity.  **  Misfortune,"  Shakspeare  says,  **  brings  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bed-fellows :"  and  it  makes  our  thoughts  traitors 
to  ourselves. — It  is  a  maxim  with  many — "  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves  J*  Those  only  put  it  in  practice 
successfully  who  think  more  of  the  pence  than  of  the  pounds.  To  such, 
a  large  sum  is  less  than  a  small  one.  Great  speculations,  great  returns 
are  to  them  extravagant  or  imaginary :  a  few  hundreds  a  year  are  some- 
thing snug  and  comfortable.  Persons  who  have  been  used  to  a  petty, 
huckstering  way  of  life  cannot  enlarge  their  apprehensions  to  a  notion 
of  any  thing  better.  Instead  of  launching  out  into  greater  expense 
and  liberality  with  the  tide  of  fortune,  they  draw  back  with  the  fear  of 
consequences,  and  think  to  succeed  on  a  broader  scale  by  dint  of  mean- 
ness and  parsimony.  My  Uncle  Toby  frequently  caught  Trim  stand- 
ing up  behind  his  chair,  when  he  had  told  him  to  be  seated.  What  the 
corporal  did  out  of  respect,  others  would  do  out  of  servility.  The 
menial  character  does  not  wear  out  in  three  or  four  generations.  You 
cannot  keep  some  people  out  of  the  kitchen,  merely  because  their 
grandfathers  or  grandmothers  came  out  of  it.  A  poor  man  and 
his  wife  walking  along  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland-place,  he 
said  to  her  peevishly,  **  What  is  the  use  of  walking  along  these 
fine  streets  and  squares?  Let  us  turn  down  some  alley  l"  He 
felt  he  should  be  more  at  home  there.  L« —  said  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  that  when  he  was  young,  he  wanted  to  be  a  tailor, 
but  had  not  spirit !  This  is  the  misery  of  unequal  matches.  The 
^oman  cannot  easily  forget,  or  think  that  others  forget,  her  origin;  and 
with  perhaps  superior  sense  and  beauty,  keeps  painfully  in  the  back- 
ground, it  is  worse  when  she  braves  this  conscious  feeling,  and  dis- 
plays all  the  insolence  of  the  upstart  and  a£fected  fine-lady.  But 
shouldst  thou  ever,  my  Infelice,  grace  my  home  with  thy  loved  pre- 
sence, as  thou  hast  cheered  my  hopes  with  thy  smile,  thou  wilt  con- 
quer all  hearts  with  thy  prevailing  gentleness,  and  I  will  shew  the 
world  what  Shakspeare's  women  were! — Some  gallants  set  their  hearts 
on  princesses ;  others  descend  in  imagination  to  women  of  quality ; 
others  are  mad  afler  opera-singers.     For  my  part,  I  am  shy  even  of 

actresses,  and  should  not  think  of  leaving  my  card  with  Madame  V • 

1  am  for  none  of  these  bonnes  fortunes  ;  but  for  a  list  of  humble  beau- 
ties, servant-maids  and  shepherd-girls,  with  their  red  elbows,  hard 
hands,  black  stockings,  and  mob-caps,  I  could  furnish  out  a  gallery 
equal  to  Cowley's,  and  paint  them  half  as  well.  Oh !  might  1  but  at- 
tempt a  description  of  some  of  them  in  poetic  prose,  Don  Juan  would 
forget  hi»  Julia,  and  Mr.  Davison  might  both  print  and  publish  this 
volume.  I  agree  so  fiir  with  Horace,  and  differ  with  Montaigne.  I 
admire  the  Clementinas  and  Clarissas  at  a  distance :  the  Pameks  and 
Fannys  of  Richardson  and  Fielding  make  my  blood  tingle.  I  have 
written  love-letters  to  such  in  my  time,  cftm  pathetique  dfairefendre  its 
rocherSf  and  with  about  as  much  effect  as  if  they  had  been  addressed 
to  stone.  The  simpletons  only  laughed,  and  said,  that  "  those  were 
not  the  sort  of  things  to  gain  the  affections.'*    I  wish  I  had  kept  copies 
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in  my  own  justification.  What  is  worse,  I  have  an  utter  aversion  to 
Idue-Mtockings,  I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  any  woman  that  knows  even 
what  an  author  means.  If  I  know  that  she  has  read  any  thing  I  have 
written,  I  cut  her  acquaintance  immediately.  This  sort  of  literary  in- 
tercourse with  me  passes  for  nothing.  Her  critical  and  scientific  ac^ 
qnirements  are  carrying  coals  to  Nexocagtlt,  I  do  not  want  to  he  told 
that  I  have  published  such  or  such  a  work.  I  knew  all  this  before.  It 
makes  no  addition  to  my  sense  of  power.  I  do  not  wish  the  afiair  to 
be  brought  about  in  that  way.  I  would  have  her  read  my  soul :  she 
should  understand  the  language  of  the  heart:  she  should  Imow  what  I 
am,  as  if  she  were  another  self!  She  should  love  me  for  myself  alone. 
I  like  myself  without  any  reason: — I  would  have  her  do  so  too.  This 
is  not  very  reasonable.  1  abstract  firom  my  tempcations  to  admire  all 
the  circumstances  of  dress,  birth,  breeding,  fortune ;  and  I  would  not 
willingly  put  forward  my  own  pretensions,  whatever  they  may  be. 
The  image  of  some  fair  creature  is  engraven  on  my  inmost  soul;  it  is 
on  that  I  build  my  claim  to  her  regard,  and  expect  her  to  see  into  my 
heart,  as  I  see  her  form  always  before  me.  Wherever  she  treads,  pale 
primroses,  like  her  face,  vernal  hyacinths,  like  her  brow,  spring  up  be- 
neath her  feet,  and  music  hangs  on  every  bough :  but  all  is  cold,  barren, 
and  desolate  without  her.  'Dius  I  feel  and  thus  I  think.  But  have  I 
ever  told  her  so  ?  No.  Or  if  I  did,  would  she  understand  it  ?  No. 
I  **  hunt  the  wind,  I  worship  a  statue,  cry  aloud  to  the  desert."  To 
see  beauty  is  not  to  be  beautiful,  to  pine  in  love  is  not*  to  be  loved 
again. — ^I  always  was  inclined  to  raise  and  magnify  the  power  of  Love. 
I  thought  that  his  sweet  power  should  only  be  exerted  to  join  together 
the  loveliest  forms  and  fondest  hearts ;  that  none  but  those  in  whom 
his  Godhead  shone  outwardly,  and  was  inly  felt,  should  ever  partake 
of  his  triumphs ;  and  I  stood  and  gazed  at  a  distance,  as  unworthy  to 
mingle  in  so  bright  a  tlirong,  and  did  not  (even  for  a  moment)  wish  to 
tarnish  the  glory  of  so  fair  a  vision  by  being  myself  admitted  into  it. 
I  say  this  was  mv  notion  once,  but  God  knows  it  was  one  o£  the  errors 
of  my  youth.  For,  coming  nearer  to  look,  I  saw  the  maimed,  the 
blind,  and  the  halt  enter  in,  the  crooked  and  the  dwarf,  die  ugly,  the 
old  and  impotent,  the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
dapper  and  the  pert,  the  vain  and  shallow  boaster,  the  fool  and  the 
pedant,  the  ignorant  and  brutal,  and  all  that  is  farthest  removed  from 
eardi's  iairest-bom,  and  the  pride  of  hiAnan  life.  Seeing  all  these 
enter  the  courts  of  Love,  and  thinking  that  I  also  might  venture  in 
under  favour  of  the  crowd,  but  finding  myself  rejected,  I  fancied  (I 
might  be  wrong)  that  it  was  not  so  much  because  I  was  below,  as 
above  the  common  standard.  I  did  feel,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  feel, 
mortified  at  my  repulse,  when  I  saw  the  meanest  of  mankind,  the 
very  scum  and  refuse,  all  creeping  things  and  every  obscene  crea- 
ture, alter  in  before  me.  I  seemed  a  species  by  myself.  I  took 
a  pride  even  in  my  disgrace:  and  concluded  I  had  elsewhere  my 
inheritance!  The  only  thing  I  ever  piqued  myself  upon  was  the 
writing  the  Essay  on  the  Principhs  of  Buman  Action — a  work  that 
no  woman  ever  read,  or  would  ever  comprehend  the  meaning  of.  But 
if  I  do  not  build  my  claim  to  regard  on  the  pretensions  1  have,  how 
can  I  build  it  on  those  I  am  totally  without?  Or  why  do  1  complain 
and  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?     Thought 
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has  in  me  cancelled  pleamire;  and  this  dark  forehead,  bent  upon  tnuli, 
ifi  the  rock  on  which  all  affection  has  split.  And  thus  1  waste  my  lile 
in  one  long  sigh ;  nor  e?er  (till  too  late)  beheld  a  gentle  face  turned 

-gently  upon  mine! .But  no!  not  too  late,  if  that  face,  pure,  modest* 

downcast,  tender,  with  angel  sweetness,  not  only  gladdens  the  pro^iect 
pf  the  future,  but  sheds  its  radiance  on  the  past,  smiling  in  tears.  A 
purple  light  hovers  round  my  head.  The  Air  of  love  is  in  the  room* 
As  I  look  at  my  long-neglected  copy  of  the  Death  of  €loriada,  golden 
gleams  play  upon  the  caovQss,  as  they  used  when  1  painted  it.  The 
flowers  of  rlppe  and  Joy  springing  up  in  my  mind,  recall  the  time  when 
they  first  bloomed  there.  The  years  that  are  fled  knock  at  the  <ioor 
and  enter.  I  am  in  the  Louvre  once  more.  The  sun  of  Austerlitz  has 
pot  set.  It  still  shines  here — in  my  heart ;  and  he,  the  son  of  glory,  k 
90t  dead,  nor  ever  shall  be,  to  me.  I  am  as  when  my  life  began.  The 
rainbow  is  in  the  sky  again.  I  see  the  skirts  of  the  departed  years. 
All  that  I  have  thought  and  felt  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  am  not  utterly 
worthless,  unregard^ ;  nor  shall  I  die  and  wither  of  pure  scoin.  Now 
could  I  sit  on  the  tomb  of  Liberty,  and  write  a  Hymn  to  Love.  Oh ! 
if  I  am  deceived,  let  me  be  deceived  still.  Let  me  live  in  the  Elysium 
of  those  soft  looks ;  poison  me  with  kisses,  kill  me  with  smiles;  but 
^U  mock  me  .with  thy  love  * ! 

Poets  choose  mistresses  who  have  the  fewest  charms,  that  they  may 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  They  succeed  best  in  fiction,  and 
&ey  appW  this  rule  to  love.  They  make  a  Goddess  of  any  dowdy. 
As  Don  Quixote  said,  in  answer  to  the  matter-of-fact  remonstrances  of 
Sancho,  that  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  answered  the  purpose  of  signalizing 
bis  valour  just  as  well  aa  the  "  fairest  princess  under  sky,"  so  any  of 
the  fair  sex  will  serve  them  to  write  about  just  as  well  as  another. 
They  take  some  awkward  thing  and  dress  her  up  in  fine  words,  as  chil- 
dren dress  up  a  wooden  doll  in  fine  clothes.  Perhaps,  a  fine  bead  o£ 
hair,  a  taper  waist,  or  some  other  circumstance  utrikes  tliem,  and  they 
make  the  rest  out  according  to  their  fancies.  They  have  a  wonderful 
knack  of  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  subjects  of  their  idolatry  out  of 
the  store-house  of  their  imaginations.  They  presently  translate  their 
favourites .  to  the  skies,  where  they  figure  with  Berenice  s  locks  and 
Ariadne's  crown.  This  predilection  for  the  unprepossessing  and  insig- 
nificant, I  take  to  arise  not  merely  from  a  desire  in  poets  to  have  some 
subject  to  exercise  their  inventive  talents  upon,  but  from  their  jealousy 
of  any  pretensions  (even  those  of  beauty  in  the  other  sex)  that  might 
interfere  with  the  continual  incense  offered  to  their  personid  vanity.i 

Cardinal  Mazarine  never  thought  any  thing  of  Cardinal  de  Rets, 
after  he  told  him  that  he  had  written  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life 
with  the  same  pen.  Some  Italian  poet  going  to  present  a  cqpy  of 
verses  to  the  Pope,  and  finding,  as  he  was  looking  them  over  in  the 
coach  9s  he  went,  a  mistake  of  a  single  letter  in  the  printing,  broke  hia 
heart  of  vexation  and  chagrin.  A  still  more  remarkable  case  of  lite- 
rary  disappointment  occurs  in  the  history  of  a  countryman  of  Us, 
whieh  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  here,  as  I  find  it  related.  *'  An- 
thony Codrus  Urceus,  a  most  learned  and  unfortunate  Italian,  bom 

*  I  htg  the  reader  to  oonrider  this  pttastasfe  merely  «s  m  tpedmeii  of  the  mock- 
heroic  style.  Slid  ai  having  nothing  to  do  with  aoy  ntX  &cts  or  feelings. 
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near  Modena,  1446,  was  a  alnking  instance/'  says  his  biograi^r,  **  of 
the  miseries  men  bring  upon  themselves  l^  setting  their  affections  un- 
veaaonably  on  trifles.  This  learned  nan  lived  at  Forlij  and  had  an 
apartment  in  the  palace.  His  room  was  so  very  dark,  that  be  was 
forced  to  use  a  candle  in  the  day-time ;  and  one  day,  going  abroad 
without  putting  it  out,  his  library  was'  set  on  fire,  and  some  papers 
which  he  had  pr^»red  for  the  press  were  burned.  The  instant  he 
was  informed  of  this  ill  news,  he  was  affected  even  to  madness.  He 
ran  furiously  to  the  pdace,  a&d  stoj^ng  at  the  door  of  his^artment, 
lie  cried  aloud,  *  Christ  Jesus  !  what  -mighty  crime  have  I  committed ! 
whom  of  your  followers  have  I  ever  injured,  that  you  thus  rage  with 
inexpiable  hatred  against  me  V  Then  turning  -himself  to  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  near  at  hand,  *  Virgin  (says  he)  hear  what  1  have  to 
say,  for  I  speak  in  earnest,  and  with  a  composed  spirit :  if  I  shall  hap- 
pen to  address  you  in  my  dying  moments,  I  humbly  intraat  you  not 
to  hear  me,  nor  receive  me  into  Heaven,  fi>r  I  am  determined  to 
spend  all  eternity  in  Hell!'  Those  who  heard  these  Uasi^iemous  ex- 
pressions endeavoured  to  comfort  him ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  for,  the 
society  €)i  mankind  being  no  longer  supportable  to  him,  he  left  the 
city,  and  retired,  like  a  savage,  to  the  deep  solitude  of  a  wood.  Some 
say  that  he  was  murdered  there  by  ruffians :  others,  that  he  died  at 
Bologaa,  in  IJfOO,  after  much  contrition  and  peiutence." 

Perhaps  the  censure  passed  at  the  outset  of  the  anecdote  on  this  un- 
fortunate person  is  unfounded  and  severe,  when  it  is  said  that  he 
broi^ht  his  miseries  on  himself  "  by  having  set  his  affections  unreason- 
ably on  trifles."  To  others  it  might  appear  so;  but  to*  himself  the 
labour  of  a  whole  life  was  hardly  a  trifle.  His  passion  was  not  a 
causeless  one,  though  carried  to  such  frantic  excess.  The  story  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  last-mentioned  one,  who 
on  going  -itito  his  study  and  finding  that  his  dog  Tray  had  thrown 
down  a  candle  on  the  table,  and  burnt  some  papers  of  great  value,  con- 
tented himself  with  exclaiming^ "  Ah !  Tray,  you  don't  know  the  mis- 
chief you  have  done !"  Many  persons  would  not  forgive  the  over- 
turning a  cup  of  .chocolate  so  soon.   ' 

I  remember  hearing  an  instance-  some  years  ago  of  a  man  oC  cha- 
racter and  property,  who  through  unexpected  losses  had  been  con- 
demned to  a  long  and  heart-breaking  imprisonment,  which  he  bore 
with  exemplary  fortitude.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  by  the  interest 
and  exertions  of  friends,  he  obtained  his  discharge  with  every  prospect 
of  beginning  the  world  aftesh,  and  had  made  his  arrangements  for 
leaving  his  irksome  abode^  and  -mteeting  his  wife  and  family  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  by  a  certain  day.  Owing  to  the  miscar* 
riage  of  a  letter,  some  signature  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
business  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  on  account  of  the  informality 
which  had  thus  arisen,  he  could  not  set  out  home  till  the  return  of  the 
post,  which  was  four  days  longer.  His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  de- 
lay. He  had  wound  himself  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  expectation;  he 
had»  as  it  were,  calculated  his  patience  to  hold  out  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  to  throw  down  his  load  for  ever,  aod  he  could  not  find  reso- 
lution to  resume  it  for  a  few  hours  beyond  this.  He  put  an  end  to 
the  intolerable  conflict  of  hope  and  disappointment  in  a  fit  of  excruciat- 
iog  anguish.    Woes  that  we  have  time  to  foresee  and  leisure  to  con- 
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template  break  their  force  by  being  spread  over  a  larger  surface,  and 
borne  at  intervals ;  but  those  that  come  upon  us  su&enly,  for  how- 
ever short  a  time,  seem  to  insult  us  by  their  unnecessary  and  uncalled- 
for  intrusion ;  and  the  very  prospect  of  relief,  when  held  out  and  then 
withdrawn  fW>m  us,  to  however  small  a  distance,  only  frets  impatience 
into  agony  by  tantalizing  our  hopes  and  wishes ;  and  to  rend  asunder 
the  thin  partition  that  separates  us  from  our  favourite  object,  we  are 
ready  to  burst  even  the  fetters  of  life  itself! 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  demonstrated  how  it  is  that  a 
stronger  capacity  is  required  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs  than  of 
small  ones.  The  organs  of  the  mind,  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  may 
be  contracted  or  dilated  to  view  a  broader  or  a  narrower  surface,  and 
yet  find  sufficient  variety  to  occupy  its  attention  in  each.  The  ma- 
terial universe  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  so  is  the  texture  of  human 
affiurs.  We  take  things  in  the  gross  or  in  the  detail,  according  to  the 
occasion.  I  think  I  could  as  soon  get  up  the  budget  of  Wajrs  and 
Means  for  the  current  year,  as  be  sure  of  making  bodi  ends  meet,  and 
paying  my  rent  at  quarter-day  in  a  paltry  huckster's  shop.  Great  ob- 
jects move  on  by  their  own  weight  and  impulse ;  great  power  turns 
aside  petty  obstacles  ;  and  he^  who  wields  it,  is  often  but  the  puppet 
of  circumstances,  like  the  fiy  on  the  wheel  that  said,  '*  What  a  dust 
we  raise  V*  It  is  easier  to  ruin  a  kingdom  and  aggrandise  one's  own 
pride  and  prgudices  than  to  set  up  a  green-grocer's  stall.  An  idiot  or 
a  madman  may  do  this  at  any  time,  whose  word  is  law,  and  whose  nod 
is  fate.  Nay,  he  whose  look  is  obedience,  and  who  understands  the 
silent  wishefs  of  the  great,  may  easily  trample  on  the  necks  and  tread 
out  the  liberties  of  a  mighty  nation,  deriding  their  strength,  and  hating 
it  the  more  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  meanness.  Power  is  not 
wisdom,  it  is  true ;  but  it  equally  ensures  its  own  objectii.  It  does  not 
exact,  but  dispenses  with  talent.  When  a  man  creates  this  power,  or 
new- moulds  the  state  by  sage  counsels  and  bold  enterprises,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  overturning  it  with  the  levers  that  are  put  into  his 
baby  hands.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  argued  that  great  trans- 
actions and  complicated  concerns  ask  more  genius  to  conduct  them 
than  smaller  ones,  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  the  mind  must  be  able 
either  to  embrace  a  greater  variety  of  details  in  a  more  extensive  range 
of  objects,  or  must  have  a  greater  faculty  of  generalizing,  or  a  greater 
depth  of  insight  into  ruling  principles,  and  so  come  at  true  results  in 
that  way.  Buonaparte  knew  every  thing,  even  to  the  names  of  our 
cadets  in  the  East-India  service ;  but  he  failed  in  this,  that  he  did  not 
calculate  the  resistance  which  barbarism  makes  to  refinement.  He 
thought  that  the  Russians  could  not  bum  Moscow,  because  the  Pari- 
sians could  not  bum  Paris.  The  French  think  every  thing  must  be 
French.  The  Cossacks,  alas  1  do  not  conform  to  etiquette :  the  rude- 
ness of  the  seasons  knows  no  rules  of  politeness ! — Some  artists  think 
it  a  test  of  genius  to  paint  a  large  picture,  and  I  grant  the  truth  of  this 
position,  if  the  large  picture  contains  more  than  a  small  one.  It  is  not 
the  size  of  the  canvass,  but  the  quantity  of  trath  and  nature  put  into  it, 
that  settles  the  point.  It  is  a  mistake,  common  enough  on  this  subject, 
to  suppose  that  a  miniature  is  more  finished  than  an  oil-picture.  The 
miniature  is  inferior  to  the  oil-picture  only  because  it  is  less  finished, 
because  it  cannot  follow  nature  into  so  many  individual  and  exact  par- 
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ticiilara.  The  proof  of  which  is,  that  the  copy  of  a  good  portrait  will 
always  make  a  highly  finished  miniature  (see  for  example  Mr.  Boneli 
enamels),  whereas  the  copy  of  a  good  miniature,  if  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  life,  will  make  but  a  very  sorry  portrait*  Several  of  our  best  ar- 
dstSy  who  are  fond  of  painting  large  figures,  invert  this  reasoning. 
They  make  the  whole  figure  gigantic,  not  that  they  may  have  room  for 
nature,  but  for  the  motion  of  their  brush  (as  if  they  were  painting  the 
aide  of  a  house),  regarding  the  extent  of  canvass  they  have  to  cover  as 
an  excuse  for  their  slovenly  and  hasty  manner  of  getting  over  it ;  and 
thus,  in  fact,  leave  their  pictures  nothing  at  last  but  over-grown  minia- 
tures, but  huge  caricatures.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  case  (either  in 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  compass)  to  go  into  the  details,  so  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  efiect,  and  decompound  the  face  into  porous  and  trans- 
parent molecules,  in  the  manner  of  Denner,  who  painted  what  he  saw 
through  a  magnifying-glass.  The  painter's  eye  need  not  be  a  micro- 
scope, but  I  contend  that  it  should  be  a  looking-glass,  bright,  clear, 
lucid.  The  little  in  art  begins  with  insignificant  parts,  with  what  does 
not  tell  in  connexion  with  other  parts.  The  true  artist  will  paint  not 
material  points,  but  moral  quantities.  In  a  word,  wherever  there  is 
feeling  or  expression  in  a  muscle  or  a  vein,  there  is  grandeur  and  re- 
finement too. — I  will  conclude  these  remarks  with  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  sculptors  combined  great  and  little  things 
in  such  matters.  "  That  the  name  of  Phidias,"  says  Pliny,  **  is  illus- 
trious among  all  the  nations  that  have  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  no  one  doubts ;  but  in  order  that  those  may  know  that 
he  is  deservc^y  praised  who  have  not  even  seen  his  works,  we  shall 
oSer  a  few  argmnents,  and  those  of  his  genius  only  :  nor  to  this  pur- 
pose shall  we  insist  on  the  beauty  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  nor  on  the 
magnitude  oi  the  Minerva  at  Athens,  though  it  is  twenty-six  cubits  in 
heiffht  (about  thirty-five  feet),  and  is  made  of  ivory  and  gold :  but  we 
shul  r^er  to  the  shield,  on  which  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  is  carved 
on  the  outer  side :  on  Uie  inside  of  the  same  is  the  fight  of  the  Gods 
and  Giants ;  and  on  the  sandals,  that  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapi- 
thse ;  so  well  did  every  part  of  that  work  display  the  powers  of  the  art. 
Again,  the  sculptures  on  the  pedestal  he  called  the  birth  of  Pandora : 
there  are  to  be  seen  in  number  thirty  Gods,  the  figure  of  Victory  being 
particularly  admirable :  the  learned  also  admire  the  figures  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  brazen  sphinx,  writhing  under  the  spear.  These  things 
are  mentioned,  in  passing,  of  an  artist  never  enough  to  be  commend^, 
that  it  may  be  seen  that  he  shewed  the  same  magnificence  even  in  small 
things."— P%'«  Nat,  Hist.  Book  36. 
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THE    OBLIGING    ASSASSIN. 
FBOM  tHS  TKEKCH. 

OircB  sleeping  in  an  Inn  at  Dover, 
Dreaming  of  thieve8--^my  passage  over— - 

And  inurdenma  hands  tfaat  gmsp'd  a  trigger. 
The  door  flew  ojpen — ^1  awoke. 

When  a  [)ale  neterocUte  figare, 
With  dusty  shoes  stalkM  in,  and  spoke : 
*'  You  see  what  'tis  1  want — make  haste ! 

Dress ! — ^you  've  no  moment's  time  to  waste.' 

Trembling  all  over  with  the  notion 

Of  being  suddenly  dispatch 'd, 

I  huddled  on  my  clothes,  and  snatchM 
My  hat — ^prepared  for  locomotion  ; 
But  thrust  into  a  chair,  he  put 

Round  me  a  winding^-sheetj-  or  shroud : 
Behold  me  pinion'd  band  and  foot. 

What  horrors  to  my  fancy  crowd ! 
While  no  resistance  could  be  plann'd 
To  one  with  instrument  in  hand. 
Who  with  a  grin  began  to  seize  and 
Grasp  me  firmly  by  the  wesand. 

In  this  alarming  plight  compellM 

To  keep  as  silent  as  a  fish. 
Some  compound  to  my  lips  he  held. 

Mixing  It  in  a  brazen  dish  ; 
And  when  I  winced,  and  made  grimace^ 
He  dash*d  it  foaming  in  my  face. 
Fuming  and  fretting,  white  as  snow. 

Expecting  some  terrific  death, 
Drops  from  my  face  began  to  flow, 

I  clench'd  my  teeth,  and  purop'd  my  breath. 

Moved  by  the  terror  I  betray'd, 

And  wishing  to  dispatch  me  quicker, 
He  flourished  an  alarming  blade. 

Whose  very  aspect  made  me  sicker : 
To  work  he  went— <my  throat  sooo  ran 

With  blood  from  an  incision  given ; 
More  than  half  dead,  I  then  began 

To  recommend  my  soul  to  Heaven. 
The  cut-throat  presently  repenting 

That  all  my  pangs  should  thus  be  sped, 
Stepp'd  back,  and  then  came  on,  presenting 

A  sort  of  fire-arm  at  my  head. 
He  seized  me  by  the  throttle  fast. 

Until  my  visagje  black  became  $ 
And  then,  to  finish  all  at  last, 

Th'  assassin  took  deliberate  aim. — 

Amazement  I  spite  of  all  his  pains. 

By  miracle  I  'scaped  his  ire. 
For  meaninff  to  blow  out  my  brains. 

The  powofer  hit  me — not  the  fire. 
Madden'd  to  find  his  purpose  balk'd. 

He  tried  a  different  method  quite, 
In  clouds  of  dust,  as  round  he  stalkM, 

Striving  to  stifle  me  outright 
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Aa  Fftte  still  Mved  me  from  his  fanj;s. 

And  Death  was  slow  to  grant  his  prayer. 
In  order  to  increase  my  pangs. 

He  twisted,  puIIM,  and  tore  my  hair. 
I  eave  a  sigh-^th'  assassin  prone 

To  let  no  prize  his  clutches  pass, 
Snateh'd  up  my  purse  beside  me  thrown. 

And  then  prepared  my  Coip^e-^race. 

At  this  transported  more  and  more. 

My  knife  (of  bone)  1  fiercely  drew ; 
My  adversary  gdin'd  the  door» 

And  in  a  glass  my  face  1  view. 
Guess  my  surprise — my  joy  to  see. 

That  the  assassin  who  distressed  me. 
Instead  of  mortal  injury. 

Had  kindly  powdered,  shaved,  and  dress'd  me !  H. 


WOMEN. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  meditation  with  me,  whether  there  be 
really  any  difference  between  men  and  women— *I  mean  in  their  Intel-* 
leclual  powers.  It  is  argued  by  some,  that  there  is  naturaUy  no  dif- 
ference whatever^  and  that  aU  the  difference  we  observe  is  produced  by 
art.  Education  has  certainly  a  wonderful  influence  in  fashioning  the 
mind,  and  some  philosophers  have  carried  this  principle  so  far,  as  to 
ascribe  to  it  all  tke  varieties  in  the  animal  creation.  They  say  thai 
man  is  indebted  for  his  superiority  solely  to  some  accidental  peculiari- 
ties in  his  organization ;  that  had  he  had  the  hoof  of  an  ox,  the  naib 
of  the  wolf,  or  the  claws  of  the  lion,  he  would  have  been  no  better  than 
these  animals.  I  confess  I  do  not  hold  with  this  sort  of  philosophy  | 
I  rather  think,  with  Galen,  that  man  is  wise  not  because  of  his  hands^ 
but  that  he  had  hands  appended  to  his  wrists  instead  of  the  hoo&  of  a 
horse,  because  of  his  pre-eminent  wisdom.  And  I  think,  in  like  man- 
ner, it  will  be  easy  to  shew,  that  there  is  a  natural,  or,  as  the  Marquia 
of  Londonderry  would  say,  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  sexes, 
wholly,  independent  of  social  institutions. 

Were  there  not  this  difference,  how  is  it  that  women,  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries,  have  held  only  a  subordinate  station  in  society  ?  Edu- 
cation is  insufficient  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  because  it  is  in 
nature  for  every  thing  ultimately  to  triumph  over  adventitious  obsta- 
cles, and  attain  that  rank  for  which  it  is  qualified.  Besides,  we  do  not 
observe  that  education  exerts  such  an  omnipotent  influence  over  the 
destiny  o£  individuals.  Most  persons,  remarkable  for  intellectual 
eminencey  have  attained  it  in  spite  of  peculiar  disadvantages ;  it  has 
ever  been  the  lot  of  Genius  to  contend  with  the  difiiculties  of  fortune, 
birth,  and  education.  Allowing,  then,  that  females  labour  under  dis- 
advantages from  this  source,  is  it  not  surprising  that  they  do  not  exhi- 
bit similar  instances  of  triumphing  over  them  ?  yet  we  do  not  find  such 
instances.  If  they  afford  any  extraordinary  examples  of  intellect,  they 
are  always,  I  apprehend,  an  inferior  grade.  Thus  they  have  produced 
no  philosopher  equal  to  Newton,  no  poet  like  Homer,  no  conqueror 
like  Alexander,  no  dramatist  like  Shakspeare, — ^nor»  to  my  mind,  any 
cook  equal  to  the  great  Doctor  Kitchener. 
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Eminent  women,  no  doubt,  there  have  been  ;  but  when  we  examine 
their  productions,  we  seldom,  I  think,  fail  to  discover  traces  to  which 
sex  they  belong:  the  peculiarities  of  their  nature  usually  reminding  us 
of  the  fable  of  ^sop,  quoted  by  Bacon ;  when  puss  sat  demurely  at 
table,  in  man's  attire,  till  a  mouse  crossed  the  room.  The  late  Madame 
de  Stael  was  a  striking  instance  of  this  sort.  No  female  displayed 
greater  and  more  varied  powers  of  intellect;  yet  in  her  occasional  vanity 
and  egotism,  and  especially  in  her  personal  antipathies,  she  evinced  all  ^ 
the  weaknesses  (shall  I  ^ay  ?)  of  her  sex.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  another 
instance  of  a  masculine  mind  conjoined  with  womanly  infirmities.  She 
was  never  weary  of  listening  to  discourses  on  her  "  exctlknt  beauties^** 
and  her  most  grave  ministers  found  no  way  so  effectual  to  her  favour 
as  by  telling  her,  that  "  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  dazzled  them  L'ke  the 
sun,  and  they  could  not  behold  it  with  fixed  eyes."  But  perhaps  the 
rarest  example  of  intellectual  manhood  is  Catherine  the  Second,  Em- 
press of  Russia  :  she  indeed  seems  to  have  had  very  little  of  woman  in 
her  nature;  even  her  vices  were  of  a  manly  order — ambitious,  cruel, 
and  imperious  ;  and  in  her  amours  she  ^appears,  in  some  respects,  to 
have  usurped  the  place  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  treated  her  numerous 
lovers  more  like  her  mistresses  than  admirers. 

I  have  chosen  these  three  examples  as  being  the  best  known,  and 
exhibiting  the  strongest  claims  to  an  equality  with  man.  I  perhaps 
might  have  found  living  instances  of  great  merit,  but  I  prefer  con« 
fining  my  observations  to  those  that  are  dead.  The  examples,  however, 
that  I  have  quoted,  by  no  means  decide  the  question :  it  is  not  by  par- 
ticular instances,  but  by  comparing  the  most  eminent  of  both  sexes, 
that  a  fair  inference  can  be  drawn. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  dispute  about  words,  arising  from 
the  standard  to  which  we  refer.  Man's  superiority  is  not  universal. 
If  he  possess  the  comprehension  6f  an  angel,  he  has  neither  the  eye  of 
an  eagle,  nor  the  fleetness  of  a  greyhound.  If  he  excel  woman  (*Move]y 
woman,"  as  the  poets  say)  in  arts  and  arms,  and  science  and  philoso- 
phy, in  foresight  and  grandeur  of  soul,  how  vastly  inferior  is  he  in  all 
the  softer  graces,  in  tenderness,  delicacy,  and  sentiment!  ¥Qiat,  in- 
deed, would  man  have  been  without  woman,  or  where  would  he  have 
been! 

•  "  Oh,  woman  !  lovely  woman !  Nature  made  you 

To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you ! 

Angeb  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you : 

'ITiere  '9  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Heaven — 

Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth. 

Eternal  joy  and  everlasting  love." 

But  there  is  no  end  to  such  a  theme.  For  my  part,  I  think  Nature 
in  this  matter  has  shewn  her  accusto^led  wisdom.  As  she  made  man 
with  a  right  and  a  left  hand,  so  it  seems  meet  that  there  should  be  some 
inequality  between  the  sexes;  for,  as  monogamy  (Mr.  MaJthus  not- 
withstanding) is  clearly  a  state  designed  for  man,  it  would  obviously 
have  been  a  source  of  endless  embarrassment,  contention,  and  difficulty, 
had  the  parties  in  all  respects  been  exactly  equal  and  homologous. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations,  by  remarking  three  paradoxes 
concerning  females,  the  first  shewing  how  much  more  individual  se- 
curity depends  on  public  opinion  than  positive  institutions.     Although 
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femaleB  are  excluded  from  power,  and  apparently  wilbout  protection, 
yet  no  class  is  more  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  rights.  Without 
representative  in  parliament,  they  are  least  of  all  ohnoxious  to  oppres- 
sive laws;  excluded  from  juries,  the  bar,  and  the  bench,  their  onences 
are  always  viewed  with  indulgence.  They  have  no  minister  in  the 
church,  yet  no  class  is  prayed  for  more  fervently ;  nor  have  they  any 
part  in  the  array  or  navy,  yet  both  are  enthusiastic  in  their  service ; 
nor  in  the  magistracy,  yet  aldermen  and  justices  of  peace  are  al- 
most proverbially  devoted  to  their  interests.  In  short,  every  where, 
and  on  every  occasion,  they  are  treated  as  privileged  beings,  entitled  to 
precedency;  and  thus  do  tliey  enjoy  the  honours  and  immunities 
through  courtesy,  which  the  most  unquestioned  right  and  superiority 
would  scarcely  procure  them.  It  is  certainly  a  most  refined  and  noble 
principle,  which  grants  from  generosity  that  respect,  reverence,  and  de- 
votion which  the  most  unbounded  power  could  scarcely  command.  If 
that  chivalrous  feeling  which  protects  the  interests  of  the  fair  from 
violation  from  a  sense  of  their  weakness,  were  to  be  extended  to  the 
poorer  classes  from  a  sense  of  their  destitute  condition,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  their  rights  would  be  far  more  effectually  guarded 
than  by  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  So  much  more 
omnipotent  is  opinion  than  law. 

The  second  paradox  is  somewhat  connected  with  the  first  Though 
females  are  considered  unqualified  for  superior  stations  in  society,  yet 
tliey  sometimes  exercise  sovereign  authority ;  though  they  are  consi- 
dered unfit  to  discharge  the  functions  of  an  admiral,  a  judge,  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, or  even  a  parish  beadle,  yet  they  are  sometimes  placed, 
by  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  last  paradox  is  this :  one  would  imagine  in  the  warm  regions  of 
the  south,  where  men's  passions  are  the  most  violent,  females  would 
have  attained  the  highest  rank;  instead  of  which,  it  is  in  the  cold 
countries  of  the  north  that  modem  gallantry  had  its  origin.  Tacitus 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  distinguished  manner  in  which  our 
German  ancestors  treated  their  women  in  their  almost  ii6penetrable 
forests.  They  worshipped  them  as  a  sort  of  supernatural  beings  ;  their 
household  gods  in  peace,  their  most  valued  treasure  in  war,  and  their 
counsellors  and  companions  at  all  times.  This  high  homage  no 
doubt,  arose  from  the  extreme  delicacy  which  prevailed  respecting  the 
sexual  intercourse.  It  was  esteemed  dishonourable  to  be  intimate 
with  a  woman  till  the  twentieth  year ;  a  custom  which.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
observes,  was  not  only  favourable  to  health  and  morals,  but  contributed 
to  place  females  in  that  dignified  rank  which  diey  held  in  society. 
**  Nothing,'*  continues  the  same  writer,  ''  tends  so  much  to  blunt  the 
feelings,  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  destroy  the  imagination,  as  the 
worship  of  the  Vaga  Venus  in  early  youth."*  The  German  wife,  once 
married,  seldom  endeavoured  to  form  a  second  union.  Polygamy  was 
unknown;  and  adultery,  which  rarely  occurred,  was  punished  with 
great  severity  ;  while  the  unfortunate  oflfender  had  no  chance  to  obtain 
a  second  husband,  however  distinguished  by  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth. 

These  customs  sufficiently  account  for  the  high  estimation  of  women 
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among  the  Gothic  tribes.  The  diTiniCy  of  females  is  in  their' chastity: 
when  that  is  violated,  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  reiit»  and  they  cease  almost 
to  be  objects  of  devotion.  They  are  tlien  reduced  to  that  state  of  humi- 
liation in  whidh  we  find  them  in  the  seraglios  of  the  Bast.  Is  it  sur- 
prising, then,  that  they  guard  with  such  watchfulness  this  secret  of  their 
power  ?  To  them  it  is  the  wand  of  harlequin ;  and  sueh  a»  betray  it  to 
the  enemy  are  very  naturally  shunned  as  traitresses  to  the  interests  of 
their  order.  Indeed  it  is  a  double  treachery,  equally  injurious  to  both 
sides :  by  it  the  women  lose  their  dominion,  and  the  men,  who  had  pro- 
bably fed  on  heavenly  visions,  awake,  in  the  fruition  of  their  hopes^  with 
the  sad  conviction  of  Phillip  of  their  own  mortality. 

There  is  another  consideration  ansing  out  of  this  subiect,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  noticing.  We  learn  from  it,  that  European  gallan- 
try is  not  formed  on  the  models  of  ancient  chivalry,  but  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  a  much  higher  source — ^from  that  source  from  which  we  de* 
rive  our  most  valued  municipal  institutions.  Indeed  chivalry  (what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed) 
was  but  a  gloomy,  ascetic,  and  absurd  superstition,  which  very  soon 
after  its  institution  d^^ncrated'into  the  coarsest  brutality  and  licen- 
tionsness.  Mr.  Dymoke,  at  the  Cktronation,  I  have  often  thought,  was 
but  a  poor  representation  of  the  stern,  subacid  knights  of  yore ;  his 
gaudy  plumes  and  tinsel  trappings  had  as  much  relation  to  the  God- 
freys, Orlandos,  and  Bertrands  of  the  old  time,  as  a  modem  drawing- 
room  has  to  the  hall  of  William  Rufus. — But  I  have  now  done,  Mr. 
Editor.  In  lookii^  over  the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  I  find  that  there 
are  some  matters  at  which  your  fair  readers  may  probably  cavil :  you 
know.  Sir,  my  object  is  merely  truth  and  fair  play  ;  should  I  therefore 
have  inadvertently  fallen  into  any  considerable  errors,  I  shall  most  will- « 
ingly  submit  to  correction.  They  are,  however,  poipts  I  should  by 
no  means  wish  to  discuss  viva  voce  ;  therefore,  with  your  permission, 
would  prefer  receiving  a  trifling  list  of  errata  llirough  the  niedium  of  a 
future  Number. 

P.  S.  I  intend,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  send  you  my  thoughts  on 
LovB :  this  will  probably  be  about  Christmas,  or  perhaps  not  till  the 
vernal  equinox.  Moktaione  the-  Younosr. 


SONNET. 

O  Slesp  !  where  hast  thou  been  the  live-long  night, 
Tbat  thus  at  early  mom  thou  visit'st  me- 
With  late  and  languid  step  ? — ^Uakind^  to  fleo 

The  care-toss'd  couch  of  melancholy  wight» 

And  lay  thy  leaden  finger,  envious  sprite. 
On  lids  that  veil  the  glance  ofgaiety. 
And  lips  that  breathe  but  mirth  and  melody. 

Still  silencing  the  prattle  of  delight. 

And  now  thou  com'st  to  me,  when  at  (his  hour 
Alone  my  heart  feels  freshne8»*^with  tbe  sun. 

The  lark,  tne  young  breeae,  and  tbi»  dawning  Bovmr, 
Seeking  to  sympathize^-I  find  begun 

Its  springmess  and  youth,  but  tnou  forbid'st. 
And  cuttest  off  my  fancies  in  the  midst. 
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ON    THE    GERMAN    DRAMA. 

WffBN  the  Gennan  Drama  is  mentioned,  the  mind  is  immediately 
filled  with  inures  of  vehement  passion,  touching  sensibility,  elevated 
and  tender  sentiments,  strikingly  diversified  character,  agonizing  dis- 
tress, electrifying  coups  de  thiairet  and  interesting  incidents  wrought 
into  complicated  and  mysterious  fable ;  all  carried  to  just  that  pitch  of 
extravagance,  which,  even  whilst  it  ofifends  the  critical  taste,  irresistibly 
fascinates  the  imagination.  Such  was  the  German  drama  when  it  first 
became  known  in  this  country,  but  such  it  is  no  longer.  Of  late  years 
either  the  above  enumerated  constituents  of  tragedy  have  been  syste* 
matically  rejected,  or  if  they  have  been  admitted,  they  have  been  so 
skilfully  compounded  as  to  produce  a  result  very  different  from  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  change  so  extraordinary  and  sudden 
may  render  it  well  worth  our  while  to  bestow  some  pages  upon  the 
Teutonic  Melpomene. 

Of  the  style  of  tragedy  usually  meant  to  be  designated  by  the  name 
German  Drama,  the  finest  specimen  is,  we  believe,  the  celebrated 
"  Robbers"  of  Schiller.  This  piece  is  so  generally  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  it ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  equally  a  work  of  supererogation  to  mention  the  impression  it 
made  upon  the  apparently  very  susceptible  youth  of  Germany,  which 
was  such,  that  the  active  interference  of  government  became  requisite 
to  prevent  a  whole  university's  being  organized  into  troops  of  banditti. 
The  singular  susceptibility  displayed  upon  this  occasion  might  possibly 
depend  upon  some  peciuiarities  of  disposition,  not  to  be  understood 
without  such  an  investigation  of  the  whole  constitution  of  German  so* 
dety,  as  might,  we  suspect,  prove  a  task  of  some  difficulty,  besides 
that  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  Or  pos- 
sibly we  may  be  indebted  for  our  exemption  from  such  fesrfiiUy  felo«- 
aious  influences  solely  and  simply  to  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
acquainted  with  "  Die  Rauber"  only  in  the  retirement  of  our  closets,  and 
never  having  had  our  imaginations  stimulated  by  the  intoxicating  effect 
of  theatrical  representation,  by  the  exertion  of  every  effort  of  histrionic 
skill  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  Karl  Moor,  a  hero  who  appears  to  be 
driven  into  crime  by  Uie  very  excess  of  his  virtu^,  combined  with  his 
deficiency  in  the  single,  and  to  youth  uninteresting,  quality  of  common 
sense ;  a  splendour  that  derives  increased  brilliancy  from  its  contrast 
to  the  cold,  sophistically  calculating  vice  of  Frans  Moor,  and  the  weak-^ 
ness  of  the  old  father,  as  well  as  from  the  devoted  affection  with  which^ 
even  in  the  depth  of  his  guilt  and  infamy,  he  still  inspires  the  tenderly 
impassioned  Aroalie.  Living  this  question  undecided,  we  will  merely 
observe,  that  although  for  some  unexplained  reason  Schiller  chose  to 
write  this  play  in  prose,  probably  from  a  wish  of  deepening  its  pathos 
by  adhering  more  closely  to  nature,  it  bears  throughout,  in  story, 
situation,  character,  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  in  language,  indubitable 
proofs  of  its  being  the  production  of  a  poet,  and  of  a  poet  endowed 
with  no  ordinary  powers. 

The  <'  Kabale  und  Liebe*'  of  the  same  author  is  equally  familiar  to 
the  English  reader,  who  has  been  presented  with  two  versions  of  it 
under  the  different  titles  of"  Cabal  and  Love,"  and  "  The  Minister." 
This  is  a  piece  of  humbler  pretensions,  though  it  holds  a  high,  if  not 
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the  highest  rank  amongst  Domestic  Tragedies,  Its  colouring  is  of  a 
lower  tone.  That  part  of  the  poetry  of  the  drama  which  springs  from 
the  external  circumstances  and  manner  of  life  of  its  personages,  is  here 
wholly  wanting ;  instead  of  baronial  castles,  ruined  towers,  and  the 
caverns  of  banditti,  we  are  introduced  into  the  cabinets  of  prime  minis- 
ters, the  boudoirs  of  royal  mistresses,  and  the  parlours  of  music-masters. 
StiU,  notwithstanding  this  very  prosaic  locality,  the  high,  chivalrous 
character  of  Ferdinand,  who  has  preserved  himself  untainted  amidst 
tlie  atmosphere  of  court  intrigue  that  surrounds  him,  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  Louisa,  and  the  wild  loftiness  of  feeling  that  almost  re- 
deems the  shame  of  the  guilty  Lady  Milford,  breathe  a  strain  of  poetry 
over  the  whole,  amply  atoning  for  all  other  deficiencies. 

But  the  business  of  writing  for  the  stage  fell  into  inferior  hands ; 
and  if  we  trace  the  progress,  or  rather  the  decline  of  the  German 
drama  in  the  works  of  Kotzebue  and  Iffland,  without  extending  our 
researches  over  a  wider  field,  we  shall  probably  discover  the  cause  of 
the  violent  redaction  that  has  occurred. 

Kotzebue  wrote  a  few  regular  tragedies  and  comedies,  but  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  his  innumerable  volumes  consists  of  domestic  trage- 
dies and  romantic  plays,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  this  German 
term  of  art  for  pieces  of  the  nature  of  *^  The  Robbers."  Under  these  two 
last  heads  we  include,  indiscriminately,  dramas  in  which  there  are,  or 
are  not,  any  deaths ;  inasmuch  as  that  single  circumstance  can  hardly 
be  thought  sufficient  to  make  any  essential  difference  in  the  character 
of  plays  otherwise  essentially  similar,  though  in  point  of  &ct  it  does 
form  Uie  sole  distinction  between  the  French  drame  and  the  domestic 
tragedy.  Neither  our  author^s  regular  tragedies  in  blank  verse,  with 
an  occasional  intermixture  of  dactyls  and  spondees,  nor  his  comedies, 
would  have  gained  him  much  celebrity  in  his  own  country,  certainly 
none  out  of  it :  it  was  as  a  writer  of  romantic  plays  and  domestic  tra- 
gedies that  he  acquired  his  reputation,  and  it  is  as  such  only  that  we 
have  to  consider  him.  If  upon  this  ground  we  proceed  to  compare 
him  with  Schiller,  we  shall  find  that  by  him  every  point  enumerated  in 
our  first  sentence  as  constituents  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the 
German  Drama,  is  more  strongly  and  more  coarsely  marked,  more 
glaringly  coloured  ;  so  that,  although  the  intensity  of  his  distresses,  his 
dangers,  and  his  passions,  seizes  mr  the  moment  powerfully  upon  the 
affections,  the  agitation  of  interest  no  sooner  subsides,  than  the  mind, 
unless  very  juvenile  indeed,  is  revolted  by  the  extravagance  and  in- 
congruity of  what  the  instant  before  commanded  tears.  To  prove  chis 
charge  it  would  only  be  needful  to  analyze  some  of  this  author's  pieces; 
but  so  many  of  them  are  intimately  known  as  well  to  every  visitor  of 
the  theatre,  as  to  every  lover  of  works  of  fiction,  that  we  hold  it  suf- 
ficient, instead  of  thus  swelling  our  pages  and  our  labours,  to  refer  our 
readers  to  "  Pizarro,"  "  The  Stranger,"  "  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun," 
"  Count  Benyowsky,"  "  Lovers'  Vows,"  &c.  &c. 

Shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  exaggeration  in  the  necessity  under 
which  the  authors  of  plays  of  this  kind  lie,  to  encMrir  upon  each  other, 
in  order  to  excite  afredi  an  appetite  partially  blunted  as  well  as  cloyed  ? 
Or  shall  we  give  its  explanation  in  a  word,  by  boldly  asserting  tliat 
Kotzebue,  despite  his  blank  verse  and  his  hexameters,  was  no  poet, 
while  to  these  two  species  of  dramatic  composition  poetry  is  indispcn- 
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sable  ?  This  last  part  of  our  position  demands  a  few  additional  words. 
That  poetry  is  indispensable  to  the  romantic  play,  we  apprehend  no 
one  will  dispute.  It  is  in  truth  its  life-blood,  its  vivifjring  principle. 
The  romantic  play  is  by  its  very  essence  remoTed  far  beyond  common 
existence,  and  requires  the  music  of  the '  enchanting  shell'  to  harmonize 
its  parts  and  proportions ;  besides,  ere  we  can  enter  heart  and  soul 
into  scenes  so  remote  from  our  habitual  sympathies  and  experience, 
our  fancy,  our  sensibility,  in  short  our  whole  intellectual  nature,  must 
be  raised  to  a  degree  of  excitement  which  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
action  of  the  master-spell  of  the  bard.  The  spirit  of  poetry  seems 
congenial  with  all  that  is  beyond  our  knowledge ;  when  improbabili- 
ties are  presented  to  us  in  a  humbler  form,  we  can  perceive  merely 
their  absurdity.  But  domestic  tragedy,  it  may  be  said,  professedly 
confines  its  representations  to  calamities  of  daily  occurrence,  to  scenes 
in  which  poetry  can  neither  be  required  nor  admitted.  It  is  because 
domestic  tragedy  exhibits  to  us  those  naked  and  fimiiliar  misfortunes 
to  which  we  are  all  hourly  liable,  that  it  requires,  not  the  forms — ^they 
would  counteract  the  purpose  of  fidelity  to  nature — ^bnt  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  to  relieve  by  its  innate  loveliness  emotions  so  bitterly  and  purely 
painful,  as  to  be  probably  only  endured  from  an  idea  that  so  much 
suffering  must  strengthen  the  impression  of  the  moral  lesson  such  per^ 
formances  are  for  the  most  part  intended  to  convey. 

If  we  now  descend  to  Iffland,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  suspect  that 
this  author,  together  with  some  others  of  his  less  noted  and  less  fertile 
contemporaries,  was  trying  experiments  upon  the  quantity  of  unmixed 
pain  which  human  beings  would  be  contented  to  bear  and  call  plea- 
sure. We J)elieve  his  writings  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  British  public, 
and  we  imagine  that  no  translator  is  likely  to  be  found  hardy  enough 
voluntarily  to  encounter  the  misery  of  confining  his  fancy  amidst  such 
depressing  sorrows.  We  are  ourselves  already  impatient  to  escape 
from  their  recollection,  and  will  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
in  explaining  his  scheme  of  tragedy.  Embarrassed  circumstances  con- 
stitute his  usual  source  of  distress,  and  to  these  he  delights  to  super- 
add such  other  pressure  as  may,  by  a  refinement  of  torture,  drive  the 
most  honourable  spirits  to  seek  relief  not  only  in  guilt  but  in  base- 
ness. When  he  sometimes  quits  this  favourite  subject,  he  either 
involves  honourable  men  connected  with  government  in  disgrace  and 
apparent  criminality,  through  the  machinations  of  the  meanest  hangers- 
on  upon  a  court,  or  he  obliges  parents,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties,  to  break  the  hearts  of  their  own  chUdren.  One  or  two  exam- 
ples will  afford  sufficient  illustration.  In  one  piece  the  son  of  a  sort  of 
Receiver-general  of  taxes  plays  deep  at  the  house  of  a  young  lady  of 
rank  and  fortune,  with  whom  he  is  desperately  in  love,  and  incurs  enor- 
mous debts.  The  discharge  of  one  of  them,  a  debt  of  honour  due  to 
his  high-bom  rival,  is  demanded  upon  the  very  day  when  he  expects 
to  obtain  the  lady's  consent.  Its  non-payment  would  infallibly  ruin  all 
bis  hopes,  his  family  resources  he  has  drained,  he  is  irritated  by  taunts 
touching  plebeian  honour,  and  he  privately  takes  the  requisite  sum  out 
of  his  lather's  tax-chest.  The  dedication  in  the  father's  accounts  is 
discovered  by  the  '  Superior  Commissioner,'  and  the  whole  family 
are  overwhelmed  with  infamy  and  ruin  beyond  redemption.  We  use 
this  expression,  notwithstanding  the  *  Superior  Commissioner,'  after  an 
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act  or  two,  dunng  which  we  expect  to  see  them  all  die  every  minute, 
charitably  oianages  to  hush  up  the  afiair  in  the  last  scene,  as  the  poor  old 
'  Receiver-general'  is  evidently  left  upon  his  deatli-bed« — In  another, 
the  proofs  that  the  son  of  a  '  War  Counsellor*  has  been  guilty  of  some- 
thing very  wrong  concerning  official  money,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
wicked  *  Commissary'  whom  the  *  War  Counsellor*  is  prosecuting  for 
fraud  and  peculation.  As  no  threats  can  shake  the  old  man  in  his 
public  duty,  means  are  found  to  dishonour  him  in  the  Prince's  opinion* 
The  plot  is  luckily  detected  in  the  last  act  by  the  '  Commissary's'  in- 
discreetly offering  a  bribe  to  an  honest  *  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,'  and 
the  Prince  and  his  '  War  Counsellor'  are  tenderly  reconciled :  but  the 
son  meanwhile  blows  his  brains  out,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the 
Prince's  fruitless  endeavours  to  console  the  wretched  fiither. — ^Lastly, 
in  a  tragedy  in  his  more  dignified  style,  the  daughter  of  the  Commander 
of  a  besieged  town  imprudently  induces  her  lover,  one  of  the  officers, 
to  leave  his  post,  which  he  conceives  to  be  for  the  time  secure,  to  at- 
tempt to  save  her  from  a  forced  marriage.  The  poet  is  surprised  and 
taken  in  his  absence.  He  is  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  old 
General  orders  his  execution,  and  comforts  his  daughter  with  the  as* 
surance  that  she  will  not  long  outlive  him.  When  the  curtain  drops, 
the  lover  is  led  to  execution ;  the  father  is  summoned  to  head  an  at- 
tack, in  which  he  hopes  and  means  to  be  killed,  and  the  lady  drops 
down,  we  know  not  whether  fainting  or  dead. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  stage  in  Germany  soon  afler  some  of  the 
mightiest  minds  the  country  could  boast  had  introduced  the  romantic 
play  and  domestic  tragedy,  owing  probably  to  both  the  above-mentioned 
causes^  want  of  poetic  genius  in  the  authors,  and  the  necessity  of  out- 
vying each  other  in  wildness  or  depth  of  interest.     How  Schiller  felt 
this  degradation  of  his  art,  he  has  himself  told  us  in  a  little  poem  call- 
ed Shakspeabb's  Sbaj>b.     In  this  he  represents  himself  as  visiting  the 
Infernal  Regions  to  question  Tiresias  respecung  the  ancient  buskin.    He 
meets  Shakspeare,  who  makes  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  drama  in 
Germany,  some  of  which,  we  think,  might  have  come  more  naturally 
from  Corneille.     We  will  give  our  readers  the  few  lines  that  mark  the 
writer's  strong  reprobation  of  the  then  prevailing  manner ;  and  as  the 
poem  is  in  the  classical  elegiac  measure,  shall  content  ourselves  with 
translating  it  into  blank  verse*     It  is  a  dialogue,  and  Shakspeare  asks, 
"  You  then  admit  Thsiia's  sportive  dance. 
Beside  Melpomene's  sad  solemn  ffdtV* 
"  Neither ;  we  want  pulpit-morauty. 
And  proper  household  griefs  to  toucn  our  hearts." 
"  Wnat,  then,  is  Caesar  banished  from  your  stage^ 
Orestes,  and  the  sad  Andromache  ?'* 
"  Pshaw !  We  like  Curates,  Common* Councilmen, 
Clerks,  Ensigns,  Lawyers,  Captains  of  Light  Horse.'' 
"  And  how  can  such  poor  creatures  be  involved 
In  terrible  or  tragical  evenU?" 
"  How  }  They  cabal,  lend  money  upon  pawn. 
Steal  silver  spoons,  and  risk  the  pillory/' 
"  Where  find  you  then  that  great  gisantic  Fate 
Bywhich  our  kind  's  exalted  even  wnen  crushM  ?'• 
"  That 's  nonsense :  our  good  neighbours,  and  ourselves 
We  seek,  with  all  our  troubles  and  distiess." 
"  That  you  have  more  oonveoiently  at  home. 
Why  come  you  thence  if  you  seek  nothing  else  i" 
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The  disgust  and  aversion  here  expressed  for  the  then  popular  style 
of  theatrical  composition,  probably  excited  in  Schiller  a  warmer  admi- 
ration for  the  ancient  tragedians,  than  he  entertained  when  he  wrote 
"  Die  Rauber"  and  '<  Kabale  und  Liebe."  He  accordingly  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  study  the  spirit  of  classical  Tragedy,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  JEsthetk.  With  respect  to  the  latter  subject  of  his  investi- 
gations, our  readers  will  probably  expect  that  we  should  afibrd  them 
some  explanation,  but  we  trust  they  will  not  require  it  to  be  actually 
full  and  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not 
very  well  understand  it  ourselves.  What  we  do  know  about  the  matter 
shall  be  fiuthfully  imparted  to  them.  The  word  astketic  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Greek  anr&tf<Tii,  and  it  is  used  by  some 
metaphysical  writers,  particularly  by  Kant,  according  to  its  original 
meaning,  to  denote  sensible  perception.  Schiller,  and  other  authors  of 
the  same  class,  with  their  followers,  employ  it  to  express  scientifically 
and  theoretically  whatever  relates  to  taste  and  the  fine  arts ;  perhaps 
having  first  naturally  applied  it  to  painting  and  statuary,  and  thence 
extended  it,  half  metaphorically,  to  poetry  and  belles  lettres  in  ge- 
neral. And  this  is  really  all  we  can  venture  to  say  explanatory  of  as" 
tketiCf  with  any  confidence  that  we  are  not  misleading  our  readers. 
We  sincerely  wish  it  may  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  statement  we 
are  about  to  give  of  SchilWs  new  opinions.  In  the  course  of  these 
combined  classical  and  ttstketische  studies,  Schiller  discovered  extra- 
ordinary analogies  between  tragedy  and  statuary ;  he  satisfied  himself 
that  the  nature  of  the  former  was  essentially  plastic ;  and  he  logically 
concluded,  that  the  one  ought  no  more  to  agitate  the  mind  and  feelings 
than  the  other ;  that  we  ought  to  witness  the  representation  of  a  tragedy 
as  composedly  as  we  gase  upon  the  Laocoon.  We  will  now  proce^  to 
what  will,  we  hope,  prove  rather  more  intelligible  and  interesting — ^the 
effect  produced  upon  his  plays  by  this  system. 

The  first  apparent  consequence  might  have  been  hailed  as  a  decided 
improvement  by  every  lover  of  •  gorgeous  Tragedy.'  He  adopted 
blank  verse,  and  chose  a  loftier  theme.  His  '*  Don  Carlos,'*  though  in- 
ftrior  in  passion  and  interest  to  his  former  productions,  was  stiU  rich  in 
bodi,  and  in  every  other  respect  far  superior  to  its  predecessors.  But 
we  have  not  leisure  to  trace  the  progressive  influence  of  his  new  doc- 
trines, in  the  ptxigreflsively  diminishing  fire  and  pathos  of  "  Wallen- 
siein,"  **  Maria  Stuart,'*  &c.  and  will  at  once  present  their  highest  re- 
sult to  our  readers,  in  '*  Die  Braiit  von  Messina,''  or  the  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina.  This  Tragedy  is  written  as  nearly  upon  the  model  of  the  ancients 
as  the  author  seems  to  have  thought  compatible  with  modern  history 
and  manners.  Its  fable  is  founded  upon  the  decrees  of  Fate,  foretold 
by  dreams  and  soothsayers,  and  originating  in  a  curse.  It  is  provided 
mih  a  diorus,  which,  when  not  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
scene,  moralizes  poetically  upon  all  that  is  passing,  and  indeed  upon 
life  in  general ;  and  the  chief  characters  occasionally  quit  their  regu- 
lar blank  verse,  to  take  part  in  the  lyrical  strains  of  the  chorus. 
Moreover  it  is  not  broken  into  acts.  This  sounds  most  classical ;  bat 
there  are  points  of  deviation.  The  scene  sometimes  changes,  and  the 
diorus  frequently  leaves  the  stage ;  but  the  great  difference  is  in  the 
chorus  itself,  which,  instead  of  displaying  the  wonderful  unanimity  of 
its  prototype,  where  all  the  separate  heads  literally  appeared  to  think 
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the  same  thought,  is  here  divided  into  two  inimical  semi-chonuear,  for 
tlie  most  part  fighting  and  quarrelling  with  each  other.  But  we  must 
examine  this  piece  more  in  detail.  Although  "  Die  Braiit  von  Messina" 
has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  translated,  as  it  certainly  would 
not  take  in  this  vnasthetische  nation,  it  deserves  some  attention,  both  as 
the  work  of  an  author  of  superior  genius,  and  as  an  elucidation,  as 
well  of  his  own  theories,  as  of  the  excess  to  which  the  refining  subtilty 
of  German  intellect  is  carried ;  a  peculiarity  that  may  perhaps  arise 
from  the  same  causes  as  the  excess  of  susceptibility  before  mentioned. 

The  play  is  preceded  by  a  long  preface,  intended  to  prove  the  indis- 
pensablenesB  of  the  chorus  to  tragedy ;  this  is  so  indisputable,  that  we 
are  told,  en  pasMnt,  the  want  of  this  essentially  constituent  part  is  the 
only  reason  why  Shakspcare  is  not  thoroughly  and  universally  under* 
stood.  The  great  advantage  of  the  chorus  is,  according  to  our  author, 
that  it  introduces  life  into  the  language,  and  tranquillity  into  the  action, 
by  which  the  audience  may  be  saved  from  all  danger  of  illusion,  and 
from  all  undue  agitation  of  their  sensibility :  an  object  fully  attained 
in  the  tragedy  under  consideration. 

The  piece  is  opened  by  Isabella,  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Messina, 
in  a  speech  of  one  hundred  lines,  addressed  to  the  Elders  of  the  city. 
She  first  assures  them  that  nothing  but  necessity  would  have  brought 
her  out,  unveiled,  from  the  retirement  befitting  a  widow.  She  next 
proceeds  to  remind  them  that  her  two  sons  have  hated  each  other  from 
infant^ ;  that  the  authority  of  their  father,  who  had  forbidden  their 
ever  sleeping  in  one  place,  or  coming  within  reach  of  each  other  with 
arms,  had  prevented  any  bad  effects  of  their  enmity,  but  had  left  their 
disposition,  which  it  seems  he  thought  beneath  his  care,  unchanged ; 
that  immediately  upon  his  death,  which  had  occurred  two  months  since, 
their  ill  will  had  burst  forth,  and  divided  Messina  into  two  hostile  fac- 
tions ;  that  they,  the  elders,  had  then  required  her,  in  a  harangue  which 
she  repeats  to  them  verbatim,  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  troubles  and 
bloodied.  She  then  informs  them,  that  in  consequence  of  this  requi- 
sition she  has  sent  to  summon  her  sons  to  meet  in  her  presence,  and  ex- 
pects them  forthwitli ;  and  concludes  by  desiring  them  to  go,  and  pre- 
pare a  suitable  reception  for  both.  The  respectable  old  gentlemen, 
who  have  not  presumed  to  address  one  word,  even  of  assent,  to  the 
Princess  now,  whatever  they  did  upon  the  former  occasion  she  mentions, 
tlien,  one  and  all,  lay  Uieir  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  depart.  As 
they  go  out  she  calls  an  old  servant,  talks  somewhat  mysteriously  about 
a  painfully  sweet  and  holy  secret  that  he  has  kept  for  her,  and  that  is 
now  to  be  revealed,  and  bids  him  hasten  to  the  well-knovm  convent, 
and  fetch  thence  the  beloved  treasure. — Diego  obeys — she  retires  to 
meet  her  sons,  and  the  two  semi-choruses,  consisting  of  the  followers 
of  the  two  brotliers,  come  on  from  opposite  sides  of  the  stage.  They 
begin  by  quarrelling  in  good  set  terms  and  various  metres,  sometimes 
classically  lyrical,  sometimes  rhymed,  and  state  that  nothing  but  the 
sworn  truce  prevents  their  fighting.  They  next  praise  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  their  island,  and  regret  the  impossibility  of  its  defending  it- 
self against  foreign  conquerors,  a  race  of  whom  are  their  priesent  princes. 
In  this  chorus  we  find  the  Eumenides,  Ceres,  &c.  named  with  a  seri- 
ous veneration  that  would  mix  oddly  with  the  convent,  if  we  had  not 
learned  in  the  preface  that  such  a  combination  of  creeds  was  a  form  of 
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idealiaing  religion,  and  thus  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  of  art.  Isa- 
bella now  returns  with  her  two  sons,  Manuel  and  Caesar,  and  afler  re- 
ceiving the  compliments  of  the  chorus,  harangues  the  brothers  at  great 
length,  and,  as  the  chorus  observes,  very  sensibly,  upon  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  their  mutual  hatred,  the  grief  it  occasions  her,  and  the 
danger  to  which  it  exposes  them  in  a  conquered  country.  The  brothers 
remain  sullenly  silent ;  she  exclaims  in  despair  that  she  can  think  of 
nothing  more  to  say,  that  they  have  only  to  kill  each  other  before  her 
face,  and  goes  away.  The  brothers  then  gradually  approach,  and  com- 
pliment each  other:  Don  Caesar  admires  ManueFs  likeness  to  their  mo- 
ther ;  Don  Manuel  discovers  in  Caesar  a  yet  dearer  and  very  extraordi- 
nary likeness.  At  last  they  embrace.  So  do  the  two  semi-choruses* 
In  die  midst  of  these  caresses,  news  is  brought  to  Don  Caesar  that  the 
lost  beauty  is  found  concealed  in  Messina ;  he  promises  to  meet  Don 
Manuel  shortly  in  their  mother's  apartments,  and  hurries  off  with  his 
own  half  of  the  chorus,  or  the  second  chorus,  as  it  is  regularly  deno- 
minated in  the  piece.  Don  Manuel  takes  the  opportunity  of  being 
thus  lefl  tite  d  tite,  as  it  were,  with  his,  or  the  first  chorus,  to  disclose 
a  secret.  He  confesses  to  this  many-headed  confidant  that  he  has  long 
been  in  love  with,  and  beloved  by  a  beautiful  girl,  brought  up  in  a  re- 
tired convent,  in  utter  ignorance  of  her  family  and  connexions ;  that 
the  old  domestic  who  had  placed  her  there,  had  told  her  the  preceding 
evening,  that  the  present  day  would  terminate  the  mystery ;  that  he, 
afraid  of  losing  her  by  any  discovery,  had  carried  her  off  in  the  night, 
concealed  her  in  a  garden  in  Messina,  and  meant  to  marry,  and  pre- 
sent her  to  his  mother,  before  sun-set.  He  then  gives  very  minute  di- 
rections as  to  the  purchase  of  her  bridal  attire,  and  the  preparations 
for  conducting  her  home  in  state,  and  leaves  the  first  chorus  to  execute 
his  orders.  The  chorus  first  considers  every  possible  mode  of  pas- 
time that  can  be  had  recourse  to  now,  when  the  amusement  of  civil 
war  is  over ;  remarks  that  great  reliance  cannot  be  had  on  the  newly- 
made  peace,  because  a  curse  rests  upon  the  family,  the  mother,  Isa- 
bella, having  been  the  promised  bride  of  the  grandfather,  scandalously 
stolen  from  him  and  espoused  by  his  son  the  late  prince,  in  consequence 
of  which  crime  the  nuptial  bed' and  its  offspring  had  been  cursed  by  the 
injured  and  disappointed  old  pretcndi,  and  then  goes  about  its  or  their 
business. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  above-mentioned  garden,  Beatrice  ap- 
pears alone,  and  discusses  her  love,  her  remorse  for  having  fled  from 
her  convent,  and  the  knowledge  of  her  family,  her  anxiety  at  her 
lover's  prolonged  absence,  and  her  fears  that  she  may  have  done  wrong 
in  going  to  the  neighbouring  church,  where  she  may  have  been  noticed, 
as  she  had  before  been  by  a  fiery  youth,  when,  unknown  to  her  lover, 
she  attended  the  funeral  of  the  late  Prince  — —9  in  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  lines  broken  into  varying  stanzas.  She  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Don  Caesar  and  his  chorus.  She  attempts  to  fly,  but  he  de- 
tains her,  declares  his  love  at  full  length,  according  to  the  general 
feshion  of  the  tragedv,  tells  her  how  he  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the 
funeral,  and  who  he  is,  and  then  charging  his  chorus  to  take  care  of 
her,  leaves  her  to  recover  from  her  fright«  She  professes  her  horror  of 
the  two  princely  brothers  who  hate  one  another — of  course  she  is  ig- 
norant of  her  lover's  rank — and  takes  refuge  in  a  pavilion ;  and  the 
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second  chorus,  after  observing  upon  the  happiness  of  Prkices  who  get 
the  best  of  every  thing,  with£aws  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  garden. 

We  now  return  to  the  palace,  where  we  find  the  Princess  and  her  two 
sons.  She  rejoices  in  dieir  union,  and  informs  them  that  they  have  a . 
sister.  They  inquire  why  their  sister's  existence  has  been  kept  secret ; 
and  the  Princess  answers  that  prior  to  her  daughter's  birth  both  she 
and  their  &ther  had  remarkable  dreams ;  that  the  father  applied  to  an 
Arabian  magician  for  the  interpretation  of  his,  and  was  told,  that  if  the 
Princess  bore  a  daughter,  that  daughter  would  occasion  the  death  of  his 
sons  and  tl^  extinction  of  his  race ;  that  (^,  liking  neither  interpreta* 
tion  nor  interpreter,  had  reoourse  with  her  dream  to  her  confessor,  who 
assured  her  that  she  would  bear  a  daughter  who  would  unite  in  ardent 
love  the  already  estranged  hearts  of  her  sons ;  that  she  had  borne  a 
daughter,  had  deceived  her  husband  as  to  the  execution  of  his  orders 
for  destroying  the  child,  and  caused  it  to  be  reared  in  obscurity  m  a 
retired  convent.  The  sons  ask  why  she  did  not  produce  their  sis- 
ter immediately  upon  their  father's  death,  to  which  she  replies  she 
wished  first  to  see  them  reconciled.  Each  of  the  two  brodiers  then 
announces  to  her  another  daughter  in  the  person  of  his  intended  bride, 
Don  Ceesar  again  teUing  die  lustory  of  his  fidling  in  love.  Old  Diego 
arrives  to  interrupt  him,  with  the  news  that  Princess  Beatrice  had  dtt- 
appeared  the  preceding  night,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  made 
captive  by  a  Corsair  vessel,  which  had  been  seen  ofiP  the  coast.  Isabella 
charges  her  sons  to  seek  their  sister ;  and  they  depart  separately,  Manuel 
something  disconcerted  at  all  he  has  heard. 

We  are  then  carried  back  to  Beatrice's  garden,  where  die  second 
chorus  opposes  the  entrance  of  the  first,  that  is  bringing  Don  Manuel's 
presents.  Manuel  arrives,  and  the  second  chorus  redres  in  submission 
to  his  authority.  He  now  discovers  his  rank  to  Beatrice,  who  is  not 
much  delighted  at  finding  her  beloved  one  of  the  brodiers  whom  she 
dreaded  and  hated.  Their  conversation  is  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by 
Don  Caesar,  who,  enraged  at  seeing  his  brodier  embracing  his  intended 
bride,  kills  him  without  waidng  to  ask  any  questions.  Beatrioe  faints. 
He  orders  his  chorus,  who  had  followed  him  in,  to  carry  her  in  his 
name  to  his  mother,  and  goes  away.  His  chorus  obeys ;  and  the  first 
chorus,  after  lamenting  Don  Manuel,  forms  a  bier  upcm  which  to  con- 
vey  him  home. 

The  scene  changes  for  the  last  time  back  to  the  Palace.  Isabella,  and 
her  confidant  Diego,  appear  in  impatient  anxiety.  The  second  chorus 
brings  the  still  insensible  Beatrice,  with  Don  Ceesar's  message.  Diego 
recognizes  her,  and  the  mother  concludes  her  sons  have  been  success* 
fill  in  dieir  search.  Beatrice  recovers,  and  they  play  for  some  time  at 
cross-purposes.  The  arrival  of  the  first  chorus  with  die  dead  body 
stops  the  impending  explanation,  and  IsabeUa,  in  her  grie^'  curses  the 
murderer,  his  mother,  and  all  his  race,  speaking  as  irreverendy  of  ora- 
cles and  prophecies  as  Jocasta  did  before  her ;  all  to  the  great  horror 
of  die  whole  chorus.  Don  Caesar  comes,  and  every  thing  is  discovered. 
He  resolves  to  kill  himself  in  expiation  of  his  crime ;  and  after  mudi 
argument  against  his  determination  from  the  chorus,  much  intreaty 
from  his  mother,  who  promises  to  forgive  and  never  to  reproach  him 
if  he  will  only  live,  and  some  expostiuadon  from  Beatrice,  who  wishes 
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to  be  killed  in  his  stead, — an  occasion,  bj  the  way,  which  produces  die 
only  thing  like  a  burst  of  passion  in  the  play,  he  says, 

She  cares  not,  mother,  if  we  live  or  die, 
.So  she  may  in  the  grave  join  her  beloved  ! — 

he  stabs  himself^  and  the  curtain  fiilla. 

It  is  evident  from  the  analysis  we  have  just  given  of  this  drama,  that 
in  the  &ble  at  least  there  is  no  defieiency  of  the  proper  elements  of 
tragedy;  and  at  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  very  easy  to  make  out  how 
the  audior  of  such  plays  as  **  Die  Rauber*'  and  *'  Kabale  undLiebe"  could 
contrive  to  present  sueh  incidents  to  our  sight,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  disturbing  our  peace  of  mind,  almost  without  exciting  a  wish  to 
know  how  it  will  all  end.  The  chorus  may  do  much,  but  clearly  not 
all ;  for  other  tragic  writers  have,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  accom- 
plished the  same  desirable  object  without  a  chorus ;  and  in  some  of 
the  Greek  tragedies  the  chorus  does  not  prevent  a  very  deep  emotion 
of  sympathy  with  the  sufierings,  of  which  that  curiously  composite 
personage  appears  to  be  joint  spectator  with  the  regular  audience.  We 
may  observe,  however,  before  we  proceed,  that  the  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  Um  chorus  in  '*  Die  Braiit  von  Messina"  from  its  classical 
original,  may  perhaps  increase  rather  more  than  is  agreeable  its  power 
of  destroying  illusion.  Instead  of  forming  one  body  of  calm,  sympa- 
thizing, poetical  spectators,  it  is  here  divided  into  two  hostile  squa- 
drons, who  come  and  go,  fetch  and  carry,  squabble  and  embrace,  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  respective  matters.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  the 
favourite  courtiers  of  the  two  princes,  and  bear  less  resemblanoe  to  the 
Greek  choms  than  to  the  French  confidant,  from  whom,  in  fact,  they 
only  differ  in  their  plurality  and  their  poetry.  So  that  Schiller  seems 
to  have  devised  the  means  of  happfly  combining  the  improbabilities  and 
inconveniences  of  two  different  systems.  Something  too  is  probably 
owing  to  the  length  of  many  of  the  speeches,  and  the  regular  and  al- 
most uniform  alternation  of  those  that  are  shorter.  Our  nerves  are 
lulled  into  a  state  of  soft  repose  by  Isabella's  first  hundred  lines,  and 
by  the  silent  unanimity  of  her  ancient  auditors  with  their  hands  on 
their  breasts.  But  the  great  point  seems  to  be,  that  the  personages  of 
the  drama  themselves  appear  thoroughly  conscious  of  their  own  plas- 
tic nature;  and  except  that  Don  Caesar  may^be  thought  a  little  precipi- 
tate in  killing  his  brother,  go  through  their  passions  and  misfortunes 
in  a  very  correct,  statue-like  manner.  And  the  grand  secret  by  which 
all  this  is  accomplished,  we  apprehend,  is,  that  the  poet,  ftill  of  his 
theory  of  tranquillity,  and  of  preserving  the  character  of  art  in  distinct 
vividness,  kept  his  own  mind  calm,  writing  as  a  mere  narrator  or  spec- 
tator, and  carefully  avoiding  to  identify  himself  with  the  fears  and 
hopes,  the  passions  and  agonies  of  his  Dramatis  Personas. 

Schiller  has  not  himself  informed  us  whether  he  regarded  this  play 
as  the  perfection  of  outhetiscke  and  tragic  science,  or  thought  he  had 
been  rather  over-sparing  of  the  sensibility  of  the  audience.  If  we 
judge  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  we  shall  decide  for  the  latter  opi- 
nion. So  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  never  again  wrote  upon  die 
same  plan,  and  that  his  next  piece,  **  Wilhelm  Tell,"  affords  reason  to 
believe  it  was,  if  not  abandoned,  very  considerably  modified.     "  Wil- 
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helm  Tell"  abounds  in  situations  of  almost  overpowering  interest: 
though  it  must  be  owned  they  are  occasionally  varied  by  scenes,  the 
prolixity  of  which  recalb  "  Die  Braiit  von  Messina."  But  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  for  an  analysis  of  the  Swiss  Patriot,  which  we 
the  less  regret,  as  we  understand  this  tragedy  is  likely  soon  to  make  its 
appearance  in  an  English  garb  ;  and  indeed,  upon  looking  back  to  the 
preceding  pages,  we  observe  that  we  have  run  into  such  length  as 
must  oblige  us  to  reserve  what  we  propose  to  say  touching  the  (tsthe- 
tiscMe  schemes  for  tragic  composition,  adopted  by  Goethe,  and  by  some 
authors  of  the  present  day  of  high  poetical  genius,  for  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. M.  M . 


BALLAD — FBOM    THE    SPANISH. 
«  Los  huestes  de  Rodrigo." 

The  hosts  of  Roderick  took  to  flieht,  in  terror  and  dismay, 
When  in  the  last  and  fatal  fight  the  Moor  had  won  the  aay ; 
And  Roderick  leaves  his  lands  behind,  and  from  his  palace  flies* 
Without  a  friend  or  follower  now,  all  desolate  he  hies. 
He  cannot  change  his  wearied  steed,  all  wearied  though  he  lay. 
He  wanders  at  his  will,  for  none  comes  forth  to  oid  him  stay; 
So  faint  he  was  with  grief  and  toil,  nor  sight  nor  sense  had  he. 
So  worn  with  thirst  and  hunger  now,  that  piw  'twas  to  see. 
He  wander'd  on,  from  head  to  foot  all  clotted  o'er  with  gore. 
And  many  a  rent  and  battle  dint  his  bruised  armour  bore. 
His  trusty  sword  with  many  a  blow  is  hack'd  and  ed^less  now. 
His  helmet,  battered  with  the  blows,  is  sunk  upon  his  brow. 
His  face  was  deeply  scarr'd  with  toil,  and  fiirrow'd  o'er  with  woe. 
He  climb'd  the  mountain-side,  and  look'd  upon  the  plain  below : 
He  saw  the  shipwreck  of  his  hopes,  his  armies  scatter'd  round. 
His  royal  banner  in  the  dust,  his  standards  on  the  ground — 
All  tom  and  trampled  by  the  feet  of  coming  foes  they  lie ; 
He  look'd  for  all  his  captains  then,  but  none,  alas !  was  nigh. 
He  saw  the  smiling  fields  that  now  in  floods  of  carnage  ran. 
He  saw — and  shudder'd  at  the  sight,  and  weeping,  thus  began : 
**  Alas !  alas !  but  yesterday  I  was  the  King  ot  Spain  \ 
To-day  no  foot  of  land  is  mine  in  all  that  wide  domain : 
Mine  were  these  hills  and  dales,  and  mine  was  many  a  tower  and  town. 
And  many  a  subject  sought  my  smile,  or  shook  beneath  my  frown. 
To-day,  that  one  remains  to  me,  alas  1  I  cannot  say — 
Ah  1  luckless  was  the  hour  I  ween,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
The  day  that  made  me  lord  of  all  this  realm  so  fair  and  gay. 
Since  what  that  luckless  hour  had  given,  an  hour  could  take  away. 
O  I  Death,  why  cam'st  thou  not  to  end  at  once  my  life  and  woe, 
When  I  could  welcome  thy  approach,  and  thank  tnee  for  the  blow." 

G.  M. 


(  166  ) 
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Quid  sis,  esse  relis,  nihilqae  mails ; 
Sommnm  nee  metuu  dieniy  nee  optes. 

I  AM  half  disposed  to  admit  the  assertion  of  a  lively  authoress,  that 
the  French  are  a  grave  people,  and  absolutely  determined  upon  con- 
tradicting the  received  opinion  in  England,  that  in  the  volatility  of 
their  character  their  sympathies,  however  easOy  excited,  are  generally 
evanescent ;  and  that  the  claims  of  kindred  or  friendship,  so  far  from 
awakening  any  permanent  sensibility,  are  quickly  superseded  by  the 
paramount  dominion  of  frivolity  and  amusement.  Let  any  man  who 
is  labouring  under  this  mistaken  impression  pay  a  visit  to  the  Cemetery 
of  Pere  La  Chaise ;  and  if  he  do  not  hate  France  more  than  falsehood, 
he  will  admit  that  in  the  precincts  of  this  beautiful  and  affecting  spot 
there  is  not  only  a  more  striking  assemblage  of  tasteful  decoration  and 
appropriate  monumental  sculpture,  but  more  pervading  evidences  of 
deep,  lingering,  heart-rending  affection  for  the  dead  than  could  be  par- 
alleled in  England  or  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  tombs  else- 
where seem  to  be  monuments  of  oblivion,  not  remembrance — they  de- 
signate spots  to  be  avoided,  not  visited,  unless  by  the  idle  curiosity  of 
strangers ;  here  they  seem  built  up  with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  the 
hands  ; — they  are  hallowed  by  the  frequent  presence  of  sorrowing  sur- 
vivors, who,  by  various  devices  of  ingenious  and  elegant  offerings,  still 
testify  their  grief  and  their  respect  for  the  departed,  and  keep  up  by 
these  pious  visitings  a  sort  of  holy  communion  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  solemn,  yet  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing emotions  that  thrilled  my  bosom  at  the  first  visit  to  P^re  La  Chaise. 
Women  were  in  attendance  as  we  approached  the  gate,  offering  for 
sale  elegant  crowns,  crosses,  and  wreaths  of  orange-blossom,  xerean- 
themum,  amaranth,  and  other  everlasting  flowers,  which  the  mourning 
relatives  and  friends  are  accustomed  to  suspend  upon  the  monument, 
or  throw  down  upon  the  grave,  or  entwine  among  the  shrubs  with 
which  every  enclosure  is  decorated.  Congratulating  myself  that  I  had 
no  such  melancholy  office  to  perform,  I  passed  into  this  vast  sanctuary 
of  the  dead,  and  found  myself  in  a  variegated  and  wide-spreading 
garden,  consisting  of  hill  and  dale,  redolent  with  flowers,  and  thickly 
planted  with  luxuriant  shrubs  and  trees,  from  the  midst  of  which  mo- 
numental stones,  columns,  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  temples,  shot  up  in 
such  profusion,  that  I  was  undecided  which  path  to  explore  first,  and 
stood  some  time  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  whole  scene,  which  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  acres.  A  lofly  Gothic  monu- 
ment on  the  right  first  claimed  my  attention,  and  on  approaching  it  I 
found  that  it  contained  the  tomb  in  which  are  the  ashes  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa,  united  at  last  in  death,  but  even  then  denied  that  rest  and  re- 
pose to  which  they  were  strangers  in  their  unhappy  and  passionate 
lives.  Interred,  after  various  removals,  at  Soissons,  in  the  year  1120, 
they  were  transported  in  the  year  eight  of  the  Republic  from  Chalons 
sur  Saone  to  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments  at  Paris,  and  thence 
to  the  romantic  spot  which  they  at  present  occupy.  We  learn  from  the 
inscription,  Aat  with  all  his  talents  Abelard  could  not  comprehend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  on  this  account  incurred  the  censure  of 
contemporary  hierarchs.    Subsequently,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
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seen  the  wisdom  of  a  more  accommodating  faith  ;  and  having  evinced 
his  orthodoxy  by  the  irrefragable  argmnent  of  causing  three  figures 
to  be  sculptured  upon  one  stone,  which  is  still  visible,  being  let  into 
the  side  of  his  tomb,  he  was  restored  to  the  confidence  and  protection 
of  the  church.  I  had  seen  at  Paris  the  dilapidated  house  in  which  he 
is  stated  to  have  resided;  and  now  to  be  standing  above  the  very  dust 
which  once  contributed  to  form  the  fine  intellect  and  throbbing  hearts 
of  these  celebrated  lovers,  seemed  to  be  an  annihilation  of  intervening 
centuries,  throwing  the  mind  back  to  that  remote  period  when  Eloisa 
from  the  ''  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells"  of  her  convent  endited  those 
love-breathing  epistles  which  have  spread  through  the  world  the  fame 
of  her  unhappy  attachment.  Quitting  this  interesting  spot,  a  wilder- 
ness of  little  enclosures  presented  itself,  almost  every  one  profusely 
planted  with  flowers,  and  overshadowed  by  poplar,  cypress,  weeping 
willow,  and  arbor  vitas,  interspersed  among  flowering  shrubs  and  fruit- 
trees  ;  for  the  ground,  before  its  present  appropriation,  had  been  laid 
out  as  a  pleasure-garden.  Many  of  the  tombs  were  provided  with  a 
watering-pot  for  3ie  refreshment  of  the  flowers,  and  the  majority  had 
a  stone  seat  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  came  hither  to  indulge 
in  melancholy  retrospection,  as  they  stationed  themselves  upon  the 
grave  in  which  their  aflections  were  deposited.  Here  and  there  the 
suflerers  from  filial,  parental,  or  conjugal  deprivation,  were  seen  trim- 
ming the  foliage  or  flowers  that  sprung  up  from  the  remains  of  their 
kindred  flesh,  and  as  they  handled  the  shrubs,  whose  roots  struck  down 
into  the  very  grave,  one  could  almost  imagine  that  the  dead  stretched 
forth  their  leafy  arms  from  the  earth  to  embrace  once  more  those  whom 
they  had  so  fondly  encircled  when  alive.  In  many  instances,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  pious  duty  was  deputed  to  the  keepers  of 
the  ground,  who  for  a  small  stipend  maintained  the  tombs  in  a  perpe- 
tual greenness.  Some  contented  themselves  with  hanging  a  nineral 
garland  on  the  monuments  of  their  friends,  by  the  number  and  fresh- 
ness of  which  tributes  we  were  enabled  to  judge,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
merits  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  recency  with  which  sad  bosoms  and 
glistening  eyes  had  occupied  the  spot  on  which  we  then  stood.  Some 
were  blooming  all  over  with  these  flowery  offerings,  while  others,  with 
a  single  forlorn  and  withered  chaplet,  or  absolutely  bare,  shewed  that 
their  mouldering  tenants  had  lefr  no  friends  behind  ;  or  that  time  had 
wrought  his  usual  eflect,  and  either  brought  them  to  the  same  ap- 
pointed house,  or  "  steeped  their  senses  in  forgetfulness.'' 

In  ascending  the  hill  extensive  family  vaults  are  seen,  excavated  in 
its  side  in  the  style  of  the  ancients,  with  numerous  recesses  for  coflins, 
the  whole  inclosed  by  bronze  gates  of  exquisite  taste  and  workman- 
ship,  through  which  might  be  seen  the  chairs  for  those  who  wish  to 
shut  themselves  up  and  meditate  in  the  sepulchre  which  they  are  per- 
manently to  occupy ;  while  the  yellow  wreath  upon  the  ground,  or 
coflin,  pointed  out  the  latest  occupant  of  the  chamber  of  death.  Some 
well-known  name  was  perpetually  presenting  itself  to  our  notice.  In 
one  place  we  encountered  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  Labedoy^re, 
who  was  the  first  to  join  Napoleon  when  he  advanced  to  Grenoble  in 
1815,  and  expiated  his  offence  with  his  life.  The  spot  in  which  the 
hapless  Ney  was  deposited  was  also  shewn  to  us,  but  his  monument 
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bad  been  removed.  A  lofty  and  elegant  pyramid  on  tbe  beigbt  bore 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Maasena  ;  and  as  we  roamed  about,  we  trod 
over  the  remains  of  republicans,  royalists,  marshals,  demagogues, 
liberals,  ultras,  and  many  of  the  victors  and  victims  of  the  Revolution, 
whose  exploits  and  suffierings  have  filled  our  gazettes,  and  been  familiar 
in  our  mouths  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

A  few  steps  more  brouglit  us  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  commanding 
a  noble  view  of  Paris,  the  innumeraUe  white  buildings  of  which  stood 
out  with  a  panoramic  and  lucid  sharpness  in  the  deep  blue  of  a  cloud- 
less sky,  not  a  single  wreath  of  smoke  dimming  the  clearness  of  the 
view.  Nothing  was  seen  to  move — a  dead  silence  reigned  around — 
the  whole  scene  resembled  a  bright  and  tranquil  painting. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  cemetery,  under  the  shade  of  eight 
lime-trees  planted  in  a  square,  is  the  tomb  of  Fredetic  Mesteaart,  a  Pro- 
testant pastor  of  the  Church  of  Geneva*  A  French  writer  well  ob- 
serves, on  the  occasion  of  this  tomb,  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  graves 
of  Catholics,  and  in  the  totmex  protperty  of  one  of  the  most  cruel  per- 
secutors of  ^otestandsm,  "  O  the  power  of  time,  and  of  tbe  revolutions 
which  it  brings  in  its  train  1  A  minister  of  Cdvin  reposes  not  &r  from, 
that  Ciurenton  where  the  reformed  religion  saw  its  temple  demolished 
and  its  preacher  proscribed!  He  reposes  in  that  ground  where  a 
bigoted  Jesuit  loved  to  meditate  on  his  plans  of  intol^ance  and  per- 
secution!" Not  far  from  this  spot  is  the  tomb  of  the  well-known  au- 
thoress Madame  Cottin,  and  monuments  have  also  been  lately  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Lafontaine  and  Moli^re.  A  low  pyramid  is  the  ap- 
propriate sepulchre  of  Volney;  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  walk  of  trees, 
surrounded  by  a  little  garden,  is  the  equally  well  adapted  monument  of 
Delille,  the  poet  of  the  Gardens.  Mentelle  and  Foureroy  repose  at  a 
little  distance;  and  in  the  same  vicinity,  beneath  a  square  tomb  of 
white  marble,  decorated  with  a  lyre,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Gretry, 
the  celebrated  composer,  whose  bust  I  had  the  day  before  seen  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hermitage  at  Montmorency,  once  occupied  by  Rous- 
seau. How  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  costly  and  luxurious  memo- 
rials ot  many  who  bad  been  the  torments  and  scourges  of  their  time,  to 
these  classic  shades,  where  sleep  the  benefactors  of  the  world,  men  who 
have  enlightened  it  by  their  wisdom,  animated  it  by  their  gaiety,  or 
soothed  it  by  their  delightful  harmonies ! 

Amid  the  tombs  upon  the  height  is  a  low  enclosure,  arched  over  at 
top  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather,  but  fenced  at  the  sides  with  open 
wire-work,  through  which  we  observed  that  the  whole  interior  surface 
was  carefully  overspread  with  moss,  and  strewed  with  firesh  gathered 
wliite  flowers,  which  also  expanded  their  fragrance  from  vases  of  white 
porcelain,  the  whole  arranged  with  exquisite  neatness  and  taste.  There 
was  no  name  or  record  but  the  following  simple  and  pathetic  inscrip- 
tion :  — **  Fille  cherie — avec  toi  mes  beaux  jours  sont  passes  1  ^  Jum» 
1819." — ^Above  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  erection  of  this  tomb^ 
yet  whenever  I  subsequently  visited  it,  which  I  sometimes  did  at  an 
early  hour,  the  wakeful  and  unwearied  solicitude  of  maternal  i^gret 
had  preceded  me ;  the  moss  was  newly  laid,  the  flowers  appeared  to  be 
just  plucked,  the  vases  shone  with  unsullied  whiteness,  as  if  even  the 
dew  had  been  carefully  wiped  ofil     How  keen  and  intense  must  have 
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been  that  affection  wliieh  could  so  long  surytve  its  object,  and  gather 
fresh  force  even  from  the  energy  of  despair ! 

An  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Eleanor  Mac  Gowan,  a  Scotch- 
woman, recalled  to  mind  the  touching  lines  of  Pope — "  by  foreign 
hands,  &c. ;"  but  though  we  might  admire  the  characteristic  nationality, 
we  could  hardly  applaud  the  taste  which  had  planted  this  grave,  as 
well  as  some  others  of  her  countrymen,  with  thistles.  English  names 
often  startled  us  as  we  walked  through  the  alleys  of  tomb-stones ;  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  even  from  these,  the  coarse  and  clumsy, 
though  established  emblems  of  the  death's  head  and  marrow-bones  had 
been  discarded.  Obtuse,  indeed,  must  be  those  faculties  which  need 
such  repulsive  bone-writing  to  .explain  to  them  the  perishableness  of 
humanity. 

We  nowhere  encountered  any  of  the  miserable  doggrel  which  defaces 
our  graves  in  England,  under  die  abused  name  of  poetry ;  and,  in  &ct, 
poetic  inscriptions  of  any  sort  were  extremely  rare.  Some  may  assign 
this  to  the  want  of  poetical  genius  in  the  French,  but  it  might  be  cer- 
tainly more  charitable,  and  possibly  more  just,  to  attribute  it  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  regrets ;  for  I  doubt  whether  the  lacerated  bosom,  in 
the  first  burst  of  its  grief,  has  ever  any  disposition  to  dally  with  the 
Muses.  A  softened  heart  may  seek  solace  in  such  effusions,  but  not  an 
agonized  one.  Some  rhyming  epitaphs  were,  however,  visible.  Under 
the  name  of  the  well  known  Regnavdt  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  these  lines 
were  inscribed : 

"  Francois,  de  son  dernier  soupir 
II  a  salu^  la  patrie ; 
Un  m^oie  jour  a  vu  finir 
Ses  mauXy  son  exil,  et  sa  vie." 

And  a  very  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  an  artist,  in  bronze 
and  gold,  named  Ravrio,  informs  us  that  he  was  the  author  also  of  nu- 
merous fugitive  pieces,  to  prevent  his  following  which  into  oblivion,  his 
bust,  well  executed  in  bronze,  surmounts  his  tomb ;  and  die  following 
verses  give  us  a  little  insight  into  his  character. 

''  Un  fils  d'Anacreon  a  fini  sa  carri^re, 

11  est  dans  ce  tombeau  pour  jamais  endormiy 
Les  enfans  des  beaux  arts  sent  priv^  de  leur  fr^re, 
Les  malheureux  ont  perdu  leur  ami." 

The  pracdce  of  affixing  busts  to  tombs  seems  worthy  of  more  gene- 
ral adoption  :  — it  identifies  and  individualizes  the  deceased,  and  thus 
creates  a  more  definable  object  for  our  sympathies.  Perhaps  the  minia- 
tures which  we  occasionally  saw  let  into  the  tomb-stones  and  glazed 
over,  attained  this  point  more  effectually,  as  the  contrast  between  the 
bright  eye  and  blooming  cheek  above,  and  the  fieshless  skeleton  below, 
was  rendered  doubly  impressive.  Not  only  is  the  doggrel  of  the  Eng- 
lish church-yard  banished  from  P^re  La  Chaise,  but  it  is  undegraded  by 
the  bad  spelling  and  ungrammadcal  construction  which  with  us  are  so 
apt  to  awaken  ludicrous  ideas,  where  none  but  solemn  impressions 
should  be  felt.  The  order  by  which  all  the  lapidary  inscriptions  must 
be  submitted  to  previous  inspection,  though  savouring  somewhat  of  ar- 
bitrary regulation,  is  perhaps  necessary  in  the  present  excited  state  of 
political  feeling,  and   is  doubtless  the  main  cause  of  the  general  pro- 
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priety  and  decorum  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  The  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  place  appears  to  be  admirably  conducted : — decency 
and  good  order  universally  prevailed ; — not  a  flower  was  gathered,  not 
a  monument  defaced,  not  a  stone  scribbled  over.  It  was  impossible  to 
avoid  drawing  painful  comparisons  between  the  state  of  the  plainest 
tombs  here,  and  the  most  elaborate  in  Westminster-abbey,  defaced  and 
desecrated  as  many  of  the  latter  are  by  the  empty-headed  puppies  of  the 
adjoining  school,  and  the  brutal  violations  of  an  uncivilised  rabble.  This 
sacred  respect  for  the  works  of  art  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Cemetery  of 
Pere  La  Chaise,  nor  solely  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  for  in  the 
innumerable  statues  and  sculptures  witli  which  Paris  and  its  neighbour- 
hood abound,  many  scattered  about  in  solitary  walks  and  gardens  at 
the  mercy  of  the  public,  I  have  never  observed  the  smallest  mutilation, 
nor  any  indecorous  scribbling.  The  lowest  Frenchman  has  been  fa- 
miliarized with  works  of  art  until  he  has  learnt  to  take  a  pride  in  them, 
and  to  this  extent  at  least  has  verified  the  old  adage,  that  such  a  feeling 
'  — "  emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 

As  I  stood  upon  the  hill,  I  saw  a  funeral  procession  slowly  winding 
amid  the  trees  and  avenues  below.  Its  distant  effect  was  impressive, 
but,  as  it  approached,  it  appeared  to  be  strikingly  deficient  in  that  well- 
appointed  and  consistent  solemnity  by  which  the  same  ceremony  is  uni- 
formly distinguished  in  England.  The  hearse  was  dirty  and  shabby, 
the  mourning  coaches  as  bad,  the  horses  and  harness  worse ;  the  coach- 
men in  their  rusty  coats  and  cocked  hats  seemed  to  be  a  compound  of 
paupers  and  old-clothesmen ;  the  dress  of  the  priests  had  an  appear- 
ance at  once  mean  and  ludicrous ; — ^the  coffin  was  an  unpainted  deal 
box ;  the  grave  was  hardly  four  feet  deep,  and  the  whole  service  was 
performed  in  a  careless  and  unimpressive  manner.  Yet  this  was  the 
funeral  of  a  substantial  tradesman,  followed  by  a  respectable  train  of 
mourners.  Here  was  all  the  external  observance,  perhaps,  that  reason 
requires ;  but  where  our  associations  have  been  made  conversant  with 
a  more  scrupulous  and  dignified  treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  such  a  slovenly  mode  of  interment,  although  it  may  be 
the  established  system  of  the  country.  All  the  funerals  here  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  company,  who,  for  the  privilege  of  burying  the  rich  at 
fixed  prices,  contract  to  inhume  all  the  poor  for  nothing.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed,  that  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  tombs  there  are  not  some 
ofiensive  to  good  taste.  Many  are  gaudy  and  fantastical,  dressed  up 
with  paltry  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  those  tin  and  tinsel 
dc«.orations  which  the  rich  in  faith  and  poor  in  pocket  are  apt  to  set  up 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries : — ^but  the  generality  are  of  a  much  nobler 
order,  and  I  defy  any  candid  traveller  to  spend  a  morning  in  the  Ceme- 
tery of  P^re  La  Chaise  without  feeling  a  higher  respect  for  the  French 
ch^acter,  and  forming  a  more  pleasing  estimate  of  human  nature  in 
general. 
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G SIMM's    OHOBT. 
LETTER    VII, 

This  great  Metropolis  is  inundated.  Let  the  daily  papers  speak  the 
imrticuhurs. — 

London  under  Water* 

On  Friday  the  28th  of  December,  1821,  the  inhabitants  of  London 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm,  by  the  unusually  hi^  rising  of  the 
spring-tide,  aided  by  the  floods  occasioned  by  the  late  heavy  rains. 
By  seven  o'clock,  in  the  rooming,  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  appeared 
like  one  huge  sheet  of  water.  We  subjoin  a  narrative  of  some  of  the 
heart-breaking  particulars. 

Mansion  House, — ^The  water  ran,  with  considerable  violence,  through 
the  lower  apartments  of  this  building,  and  carried  away  the  state  bed 
and  the  sword-bearer's  table.  The  latter  has  not  been  heard  of  since^ 
Luckily  no  monarch  happened  to  be  reposing  in  the  former.  Some 
ladies  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  were  obliged  to  climb  up  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Reverend  Messieurs  Clayton,  CoUyer,  and  C.  S.  Hunter,  who 
very  politely  carried  them  to  the  London  Tavern.  We  have  not  heard 
whether  any  clogs  or  pattens  were  lost 

Basinghall  Street. — ^The  outer  wall  of  the  New  Courts,  erected  for 
bankruptcy  business,  being  too  weak  to  resist  the  mass  of  water,  sud- 
denly gave  way.  The  tide  now  rushed  with  great  impetuosity  through 
several  of  the  apartments,  carrying  away  a  variety  of  day-books, 
ledgers,  and  balance-sheets,  none  of  which  have  since  made  their  ap* 
pearance.  Seventeen  gentlemen,  who  had  met  to  make  a  disclosure  of 
their  estate  and  effects,  were  in  consequence  unable  so  to  do.  The 
water  mixing  with  a  quantity  of  unslacked  lime  in  Guildhall  yard, 
completely  soused  the  seventeen  gentlemen,  and  gave  them  the  aspect 
of  having  been  whife-xoashed.  They  floated  ofl'in  tilburies  and  tandems 
towards  Paddington.  The  commissioners  adjourned  the  meetings  to 
dry-day  next. 

Royal  Exchange, — King  Charles  the  Second  was  up  to  his  knees  in 
water,  and  seemed,  as  Grammont  says,  to  be  calling  for  "  Proffers"  to 
**  help  him  out  of  this  well."  The  gentlemen  on  the  West  Inma  walk 
with  difficulty  kept  their  hea^  above  water.  The  clock  was  torn  from 
Its  place,  and  thrown  so  high  in  the  new  steeple,  as  to  be  only  visible 
through  a  telescope  ;  the  Gresham  lecturer  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his 
auditors,  consisting  of  two  school-boys  who  had  lost  their  way,  a  deaf 
fruit-woman,  and  the  door-keeper.  Consols  rose  at  one  time  to  the 
height  of  79,  and  the  debt  leant  so  hard  upon  the  Bank,  that  it  was 
feared  the  latter  would  give  way.  One  hundred  and  twenty  clerks 
were  swept  away  from  the  Bank,  stools  and  all.  The  directors  were 
saved,  by  clinging  to  the  ingots,  but  the  sovereigns  disappeared. 

Saint  PauFs.^The  organist  played  Handel's  Water-piece,  and  Ame'a 
**  Water  parted."  Notwithstanding  which,  the  flood  rose  so  high  as  to 
force  the  dean  and  chapter  to  take  refuge  in  the  whispering  gallery. 
They  were  afterwards  obliged  to  transfer  their  dinner  from  3ie  Globe 
in  Fleet-street,  to  that  over  the  dome,  which  was  newly  gOt  for  their 
reception.     The  venison  was  rather  too  high. 

London  Bridge. — This  venerable  structure  rocked  with  the  violence  of 
the  water,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Toolcy-street.     The  Queen- 
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Btreet  bridge  did  the  game,  which  induced  Sir  William  Rawlins  to  turn 
hack,  although  he  had  actually  paid  his  penny.  The  tolls  upon  Water- 
loo-bridge rose  seventeen-pence  in  one  day ;  they  sunk,  however,  to 
four-pence,  on  the  abatement  of  the  tide.  Mr.  Stephen  Keroble  stuck 
in  the  round-about  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  was  chin  deep  before  a 
collier  could  be  Cbwed  to  his  assistance. 

Mark  Lane  J  Mincmg  Lane,  and  BilUter  Square, — A  great  number  of 
merchants  were  forced  to  quit  their  residences  here,  and  took  up  their 
abode  westward,  being  carried  by  the  tide  toward  Connaught-place, 
St.  James's-square,  and  Devonshire-street.  Several  of  them  have 
sonoe  been  caught  in  the  eddy,  and  driven  within  four  walls  in  Saint 
George's-fields  and  Fleet-market.  Mrs.  Serres,  attended  by  a  water- 
bailiff^  rowed  from  her  residence  in  the  last-mentioned  place,  to  the 
Kin^s  Head  in  the  Poultry,  and  the  Cumberland  Arms  in  the  City- 
road  ;  she  then  touched  in  Pdand-street ;  but  her  expectations  being 
damped  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  she  returned  to  the  hosier's 
at  the  comer  of  Fleet-market. 

UmciMs^Inn  Hall. — The  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  injunction  suit 
'*  Paddington  Canal  versus  Thames,**  directed  the  defendant  to  *'  keep 
within  his  banks."  The  order  being  disobeyed,  the  defendant  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
lower  apartments.  Several  of  the  debtors  were  bailed  out  in  buckeu. 
His  Lordship  sat  in  a  washing-tub  :  His  Honour  the  Vice  Chancellor 
in  a  mahogany  cellaret,  ornamented  with  or-nwlv. 

Westminster  Hall. — Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman  rowed  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  Caroline  wherry ;  that  frail  vessel  went 
down  at  the  door  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  two  learned  gentle- 
men went  down  with  her.  They  rose  again,  however,  behind  the  bar, 
Mr.  Denman  uppermost.  Both  gentlemen  lost  their  silk  gowns.  Mr. 
Jekyll  was  seen  rowing  about  in  a  funny ;  M.  Angelo  Taylor  in  a 
cock-boat ;  Colonel  Thornton  in  a  life-boat :  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a 
jolly-boat,  and  Lord  Erskine  in  a  fire-ship  with  a  jury-mast.  Mr. 
Scarlett's  Poor  bill  was  so  completely  soaked  that  its  title  was  changed 
to  Poor  Mr.  Scarlett's  bill. 

Paternoster  Row. — The  confiision  here  is  not  to  be  described.- 
Thoughts  on  the  present  Crisis,  quite  soaked  through,  rotten  Hints  to 
Ministers,  broken  epics,  pickled  jests  from  Miller's  repository,  and 
dead  bodies  of  Scotch  roetaphysicft*  were  seen  floating  in  all  directions. 
Messrs.  Leigh  Hunt  and  Bysshe  Shelly  were  driven  with  their  respec- 
tive establishments  from  Messrs.  Longman's  down  Ave  Maria-lane, 
and  before  they  could  utter  a  single  paternoster,  found  themselves 
hurled  with  considerable  violence  against  Vauxhall-bridge.  'l*he  ladies 
were  received  into  the  Penitentiary,  but  the  gentlemen  sailed  in  a 
felucca  for  Pisa.  Mr.  Godwin  venturing  in  the  press  to  accost  Mr. 
Malthus,  got  out  of  his  depth,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exertions 
of  one  Caleb  Williams,  the  philosopher  of  Skinner-street  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  again.  Mr.  Hone  was  driven  into  Paternoster-row 
from  Ludgate-hill  in  a  pitiful  plight ;  relying  on  the  aid  of  some  wooden 
cuts,  they  gave  way,  and  he  was  all  but  lost.  Messrs.  Playfair  and.^, 
Stewart,  in  company  with  Doctor  Coplestone,  venturing  into  Mazer 
pond,  were  caught  in  aa  eddy,  which,  afVer  whirling  them  around, 
until  it  made  them  giddy,  lef^  them  where  it  found  them.  A  packet 
of  Mr.  Southey's  Heroics  having  been  lefV  in  a  low  part  of  Saint 
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James's  palace,  was  found  dildtedinto  hexameters.  Tliat  genilemans 
History  of  Brazil  was  also:  bollv  diluted  and  dilated.  :  .The  family  of 
Mr.  Sotheby  were  alarmed  by  a  floating  Beppo  which  entered  that 
gentleman's  library-window  in  Gi-bsvctoOx^street.  Luekily  hip  "  goods'' 
are  not  injured.  Mr.  Blackwood,  a  gentleman  from  £dii^{irgk,'  picked 
up  Mr.  Hope's  Anastasius  in  Albemarle-street,  and  lafti'it*  at  Lord 
Byron's  door.  Mr.  Hope,  on  the  next  day,  dispatched  a  polite  note, 
claiming  his  property,  which  was  accordingly  restored  to  him.  Several 
paintings  in  St.  James's-street  have  suffered  much  from  the  wet ;  those 
m  water-colours  escaped.  In  Paternoster-row  great  damage  was  done 
to  the  Novel  line,  by  a  Pirate^  who  swept  all  the  booksellers  shops,  like 
Van  Tromp,  with  a  broom  at  the  mast-head.  The  property  carried 
away  by  this  freebooter  is  valued  at  4000/. 

Covaii  Garden  Theatre. — The  house  overflowed  at  an  early  hour. 
The  novelty  o£  the  day  was  a  revival  of  the  Escapes,  or  the 
Water-Carriers ;  with  Undine.  An  accident,  however,  happened,  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences.  Messrs.  C. 
Kemble,  Young,  and  Macready  ^ere  violently  jostled  together  in  die 
tide.  Several  spars,  which  floated  in  from  the  Shakspeare,  were  thrust 
out  to  assist  them  in  swimming.  Mr.  Young  seized  a  Hamlet,  upon 
which  he  floated :  Mr.  Macready  caught  a  Macbeth,  whtcli  was  too 
large  for  his  grasp :  Mr.  C.  Kemble  might  have  got  home  upon  a  Cassio, 
or  a  Faulconbridge,  but  he  pushed  them  both  aside,  and  disappeared. 
Cleopatra's  galley  saved  the  proprietor.  Miss  M.  Tree  ascended  the 
same  vessel,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  shewed  her  legs.  The 
audience  were  very  indulgent.  Mr.  Liston's  Newfoundland  dog  took 
care  of  himself. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre, — The  tide  at  one  and  the  same  moment  torched 
Mr.  Brfdiam's  stock  (and  Mr.  Conway's  knee-)  buckle.  Water  will  find 
its  level.  Mr.  Elliston,  with  provident  foresight,  had  built  a  wooden 
platform,  from  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  back  of  the  pit,  upon  which 
he  and  the  other  actors  escaped  dryshod.  Mr.  E.  afterwards  attempted 
the  same  passage,  in  company  with  a  Spanish  gentleman  from  Dublin, 
but  the  tide  set  in  against  him,  and  blending  itself  with  some  combus- 
tibles in  the  pit,  produced 

**  A  sound  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  an  actor's  ear." 

Madame  Vestris's  red  morocco  boots  were  saved,  but  Mr.  Elliston's 
**  Epistolary  Communications"  could  not  be  found.  ITie  band  was 
treated  with  a  tcet.  The  house  was  a  bumper.  A  beautifiU  young  mer- 
maid was  caught  swimming  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  immediately  re- 
ceived an  engagement  to  sing  for  the  season  in  a  new  piece  that  is  to 
be  got  up  for  the  occasion. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  got  a  duckmg  in  Pope's  Head  alley.  Lady 
Morgan's  quarto  was  ungallantly  boarded  by  Mr.  GifTord,  but  her 
Ladyship  stepped  out  into  an  octavo,  and  sailed  away.  Miss  Taylor  was 
pent  in  between  a  Cobourg  audience  in  front,  and  a  drop  mirror  in  the 
rear  :  the  poor  girl  did  not  know  which  way  to  look.  Mr.  Heaviside 
escaped  by  getting  into  Blow-bladder-lane.  One  Rowland  Hill,  a 
player,  was  washed  over  the  way  to  the  opposite  theatre  in  Blackfriars'- 
road,  and  as  returning  was  impracticable,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
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playing  punch  at  the  wrong  booth.  Potatoes  rose  ip  Covent-Garden 
market,  Piasza  high;  but  when  the  wind  abated  sunk  basket-deep 
again.  Mrs.  RundelFs  kitchen-garden  suffered  greatly.  Cabbages, 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  cauliflowers  were  floated  from  her  premises 
into  those  of  Mr.  Murray,  in  Albemarle-street.  Our  reporter  lefl  the 
parties  scrambling.  A  pike,  measuring  seven  feet,  was  caught  in 
Flud5rer-street :  it  was  claimed  by  a  seijeant  in  the  Guards.  One 
AVinifired  Price  lost  a  pail  of  milk  which  was  upset  at  the  stage-door 
of  Covent-Garden  theatre.  The  poor  woman's  commodity,  mingled 
with  the  water,  entered  a  new  forthcoming  comedy,  and  produced  an 
e£fect  too  melancholy  to  detail.  Colonel  Drink  water  was  seen  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Rivers  in  Port-soken  ward.  In  several  parishes  the 
nave  of  the  church  was  found  in  the  pulpit.  On  the  abatement  of  the 
tide,  Mrs.  Salmon  was  found  dead  upon  Fish  -street  hill.  The  patent- 
ahot  manufactory  was  saved  by  being  dammed. 


so  KG. 

Must  1  drink  a  health  to  ikee. 
With  this  revel  all  around  me  ?— . 

Ah !  forgive, — I  am  not  free : 
Mirth  and  noisy  wit  have  bound  me 

Down  a  prisoner  to  my  chair^ 

Till  I  give  "The  fairest  fair." 

Must  I  drink  a  health  to  thee. 

With  this  revel  all  around? — 
Thou  art  thinking  now  of  me 

'Midst  far  other  scene  and  sound ; 
Such  as  better  inay  compare 
With  thyself,  so  true  and  fair. 
Yet,  what  matters  it,  thou^  mirth 

Throng  and  wit  about  mme  ear  ? 
I  can  of  a  finer  birth 

Dream,  aod  hie  me  to  a  sphere 
Where  the  lamps  of  beauty  sueam 
Bright  and  worthy  of  a  dream. 
I  may  dream  of  foreheads  whiu. 

Star-like  and  alluring  eves. 
Fit  to  lighten  up  the  night 

Of  that  prophet's  paradise. 
Who  from  Mecca  promised 
Wondrous  pleasures  for  the  dead. 
And— (oh  I  far  beyond  the  rest) 

1  of  thee  may  ever  dream.-s- 
What  are  wondera  east  or  west 

To  that  everiosting  theme. 
That  doth  brighten  and  belong 
To  mine  own  pecaliar  song  I 
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LETTEB8    ON    ENGLAND.       BY    M.    DE    SAINT    FOIX. 

(These  letters,  we  understand,  are  the  production  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman, 
whose  original  MS.  journal  has  been  obligingly  submitted  to  us  by  a  friend  for 
publication.  The  Editor  admits  them  on  account  of  the  ability  which  they  seem  to 
possess.  For  this  special  consideration,  he  makes  in  this  one  instance  a  departure 
from  his  general  rule  of  not  inserting  any  communlcationi  bearing  the  stamp  of 
national  prqudice.  But  he  protests  against  being  responsible  for  a  smgle  sentiment 
which  they  may  contain.] 

LETTER   I. 

Dieppe,  Thursday,  Sept.  18,  1817. 

My  Dear  Claire, — Contrary  to  your  predictions,  the  attractions 
of  Paris  did  not  detain  us  a  single  day  from  the  ultimate  object  of  our 
journey.     Thus  it  turns  out  that  you  do  not  know  us  quite  so  well  as 

you  would  have  us  believe.     The  truth  is,  that  as  neither  C nor  I, 

pride  ourselves  on  the  strength  of  our  resolutions  when  temptations  are 
in  the  way,  we  were  pretty  sure  that,  if  we  allowed  Paris  to  detain  us 
one  day,  Uiere  would  be  no  answering  for  the  extent  o£  its  influence ; 
so  with  a  prospective  prudence  which  you  will  no  doubt  think  very 
creditable  to  us,  at  Ville-Juif  we  paid  our  postillions  for  three  or  four 
stages  forward,  and,  bidding  them  drive  through  Paris,  pulled  up  the 
blinds  of  the  carriage,  and,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  silently  composed 
ourselves  into  our  respective  comers ;  thus  contriving  to  slip  through 
tlie  fingers  of  the  enemy,  against  whom  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
failed  in  making  a  successful  resistance.  There  is  no  denying  that 
one  of  us  (I  can  only  answer  for  one)  did  not  sleep  very  soundly,  as  he 
felt  himself  rattling  over  the  pavi  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world ;  and 
he  has  a  faint  recollection  of  having  been  once  or  twice  on  the  point  of 
waking  his  companion,  to  consult  witli  him  on  the  inexpediency  of 
proceeding  farther  that  evening,  intending  to  hint  at  the  little  chance 
there  was  of  meeting  with  fitting  accommodation  at  a  country  village, 
and  to  expatiate  on  £he  dangers  of  damp  beds,  the  miseries  of  short  sup- 
pers, and  so  forth.  Bui  perhaps  all  this  occurred  to  him  in  a  dream. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  we  bodi  retained  our  corhers  silently  till  we  had 
passed  the  Barriere  de  St.  Denis,  and  felt  ourselves  on  the  terre  again. 
Probably  it  was  this  change  from  noise  to  silence  that  waked  us  both ; 
for  we  now  soon  found  that  we  both  were  awake,  and  ready  to  consult 
on  where  we  should  pass  the  night.     In  pursuance  of  a  sudden  thought 

of  C we  agreed  to  turn  out  of  our  road  and  sleep  at  Montmorency* 

that  we  might  idle  away  a  few  hours  th^re  in  the  morning,  for  the  sake 
of  him  who  idled  away  some  of  the  least  unhappy  years  of  his  life  there. 
We  left  Montmorency  in  the  middle  of  Monday,  supped  at  Ecouis, 
and  then  travelled  on  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  to  make  up  for  what 
you  will  call  our  lost  time,  arriving  at  Rouen  early  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, where  we  staid  till  to-day. 

You  know  Normandy  is  one  of  my  chief  favourites-  among  our  pro- 
vinces, as  Rouen  is  among  the  cities,  lliere  is  infinite  character  about 
the  latter,  with  its  majestic  cathedral,  its  noble  boulevards,  and  its  air 
of  fresh,  and  as  it  were,  youthful  antiquity ;  and  the  former  abounds  in 
cYBTy  variety  of  picturesque  beauty.  I  hastened  to  the  top  of  Mount 
St.  Catherine  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  and  found  the  view  fimn  thence,  as  it 
was  when  we  saw  it  together  five  years  ago,unrivalledby  any  thing  I  have 
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seen  dsewhere,  or  ever  expect  to  see,  for  extent,  richness,  and  variety ; 
and  the  beauti^l  Seine  stiJU  winds  through  the  midst  of  it,  studded  with 
all  her  lovely  little  islands  ;  one  of  which,  as  you  may  remember,  a 
person  whom  you  know,  when  he  was  a  little  more  addicted  to  reading 
and  acting  romance  than  he  is  now,  fell  in  love  with,  and  talked  of 
buying  and  building  a  house  upon  ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  doing 
so,  by  accidentally  learning  that  he  must  be  content  to  put  up  with 
the  slight  inconvenience  of  having  his  meadow  and  garden  under  water 
all  the  winter,  not  to  mention  the  lower  rooms  of  his  projected  chateau. 
I  paid  a  visit  of  compliment  to  the  spot  nevertheless,  in  retiurn  for  the 
fancies  and  images  (looking  as  fresh  and  green  as  itself^  that  it  called 
back  to  me. 

The  splendid  costumes  of  the  peasantry  of  this  province  also  remain 
unchanged;  and  the  females  are  still,  without  exception,  the  finest 
race  in  France.  In  both  these  respects  a  market-day  at  Rouen  presents 
a  more  interesting  subject  for  contemplation  than  perhaps  any  thing 
else  of  the  kind. 

On  leaving  this  city,  and  proceeding  towards  the  coast,  the  extreme 
beauty  of  some  of  the  female  faces  that  you  meet  with  has  seemed  even 
more  striking  to  me  now  than  when  I  first  observed  it.  We  have  seen 
three  or  four  that  were  absolute  models  of  perfection,  as  to  form,  fea- 
ture, complexion,  &c.  It  is  true,  they  are  deficient  in  that  peculiar 
expression  which  is  so  much  sought  afber  in  France ;  but  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  perfectly  tranquil  and  unconscious  air  which  usually 
reigns  in  their  divine  Gkcea  is  not  superior  in  every  respect  to  this 
boasted  piquancy ;  and  I  am  siure  that  it  is  infinitely  more  poetical. 

We  reached  Dieppe  this  morning,  and  intend  sailing  for  Brighton  to- 
night. On  account  of  the  extreme  characteristicness  of  its  costume, 
style  of  building,  &c.  Di^pe  is  certainly  the  best  port  we  could  have 
chosen  to  embark  from.  The  last  impressions  we  shall  thus  take  with 
us  from  France  will,  no  doubt,  afford  the  more  striking  contrasts  when 
we  arrive  on  the  other  side :  and  it  is  from  contrasts  chiefly  that  the 
mere  external  and  immediate  excitement  and  pleasure  of  travelling 
arise.     Adieu,  till  we  fmd  ourselves  in  England.  D.  S.  F. 

LETTER   11. 

Brighton,  Friday,  Sept.  I9th,  1817. 
Ik  spite  of  all  the  fools  and  j^ilosophers  that  ever  thought  or  wrote, 
bodily  pain  is  the  greatest  evil  attendant  on  humanity.  Perhaps  it  b 
the  only  real  one.  For  myself,  I  think  it  is.  Against  all  the  evils 
which  spring  from  the  mind  of  man,  the  mind  itself,  omnipotent  in  its 
own  sf^ere,  furnishes,  or  at  least  possesses,  the  antidote.  In  the  evils, 
so  called,  which  are  engendered  by  the  passions  and  affections,  those 
who  chooQ^  to  look  for  them  may  recognize  the  elements  of  all  that  is 
.beautifol  iii  the  human  character :  evils  without  which  the  moral  world 
could  no  more  preserve  its  healthMness  and  perfection,  than  the  phy- 
neal  world  could  without  winds,  thunderclouds,  and  earthquakes. 
But  corporal  pain,  in  its  beginning,  its  continuation,  and  its  end,  is 
the*  source  of  unmixed  miscluef.  It  shuts  up  the  winged  spirit  in  the 
'dark,  narrow,  and  pestiferous  dungeon  of  the  fiesh.  It  concentrates 
all  the  energies  and  emotions  of  the  mind  and  heart  upon  the  one  in- 
divisible point  of  self,  where,  not  having  space  to  breathe  or  to  look 
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abroad,  they  stagnate  and  torrupt  and^erish.  In  the  violent  ti.tremes 
of  danger,  the  mind  and  the  affections  frequently  step  forth  in  all  their 
beauty :  the  friend  looks  to  his  friend,  and  is  tranquil ;  the  mother 
hangs  over  her  child,  and  forgets  there  is  any  other  being  in  the  world ; 
the  lover  clings  to  the  form  or  the  image  of  his  mistress,  and  is  happy. 
But  in  the  torture  of  acute  bodily  pain,  or  the  death-like  languor  of 
disease,  every  thing  external  is  shut  out:  the  charities  of  life  wither; 
its  very  delicacies,  which  are  an  instinct  in  the  female  character,  are 
forgotten ;  and  the  strengths  of  our  nature  become  weaknesses,  and  its 
weaknesses  rise  up  into  strengths  ;  and  self — ^mean,  miserable,  bo^fy 
self — opens  and  spreads  and  covers  every  thing.  If  there  is  one  general 
law  of  our  nature  in  which  wisdom  is  not  apparent,  it  is  that  which 
makes  disease  the  constant  companion  of  a  death-bed  :  thus  depriving 
us  of  the  best  beauty  of  the  human  character  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  we  more  than  ever  seem  to  need  it,  leaving  nothing  but  its  worst 
deformity. 

You  will  wonder  how  I  have  been  led  to  make  these  reflections. 
But  you  will  cease  to  wonder  when  you  come  to  be  imprisoned,  as  I 
have  just  been,  for  twenty-six  hours  fn  an  English  packet-boat.  Let 
those  who  possess  and  would  retain  a  tolerable  opinion  of  human 
nature,  avoid  this  earthly,  or  rather  watery  pandemonium  :  it  is  a  test 
which  nothing  can  withstand. 

We  landed  here  two  hours  ago,  and  surrendered  ourselves  at  discre- 
tion to  the  first  persons  who  were  in  wait  to  lay  hands  on  us.  Tliey 
conducted  us  to  a  hotel,  where  we  now  are  :  C with  his  un- 
changeable good  humour  ;  but  I,  ill,  fatigued,  spiritless,  out  of  tem- 
per, and  disposed  to  dislike  every  thing  and  every  body  about  me. 
How  is  this  ?  Shall  I  confess  ?  My  mind,  and  the  weak  frame  to  which 
it  is  linked,  are  on  the  shores  of  England ;  but  half  the  energies  that 
keep  them  healthful,  and  almost  all  the  thoughts  and  affections  that 
make  them  happy,  have  returned  to  the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the 

waterfalls  of  V .     "  He  will  be  better  and  happier  to-morrow, 

if  the  sun  shines,'*  I  hear  A say,  and  she  is  always  right.  She  knows 

him  better  than  he  does  himself.  Good  night ! — ^I  do  not  know  why  it 
is,  but  when  my  head  is  on  my  pillow,  and  my  eyes  are  closed,  and  I 
hear  nothing  about  me  but  my  own  breathings,  wherever  my  body 
may  be,  my  spirit  is  sure  to  be  at  V . 

Saturday, '^A. was  right.     I  got  up  this  morning  and  walked 

out ; — and  the  sun  did  shine,  and  the  sea  glittered  under  it,  and  the 
little  children  were  bathing  or  playing  about  on  the  sands,  or  riding 
ponies  or  asses  on  the  shore  ;  gaily  dressed  people,  with  their  morn- 
ing faces,  were  passing  and  repassing  here  and  there  ;  the  fishermen 
were  spreading  their  nets  to  dry,  and  their  wives  sitting  mending 
them,  on  a  beautiful  piece  of  turf  in  the  centre  of  the  town  looking  to 
the  sea ;  tlie  houses  I  thought  had  every  where  a  peculiariy  happy  look, 
unb'ke  any  thing  I  had  seen  before ; — and  I  was  better  and  happier.  I 
looked  once  or  twice  across  the  sea  for  the  shores  of  France,  but  I 
could  not  see  them  ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  not  trying  to  be 
melancholy  again :  but  just  then  I  caught  a  glance  of  the  sunshine 
upon  the  water,  and  C came  up  to  me  with  his  smiling  spirit  look- 
ing out  from  his  eyes,  and  I  was  happy  half  against  my  will. — **  Happy 
against  his  will!  Now  is  not  th^t  nonsense ?"  I  hear  A exclaim. 
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May  slie  never  be  able  to  understand  the  feelings  which  she  is  so  apt 
and  so  welcome  to  make  merry  with !  May  a  perpetual  light  from 
within  continue  to  give,  as  it  does  now,  life,  beigity,  and  newness  to 
every  thing  about  her!  I  know,  as  well  as  she  does,  that  this  earth  is, 
properly  understood,  a  place  about  the  surface  of  which  we  ought  to 
glide  as  with  wings ;  that  the  spirit  ought  to  bear  up  the  body  from 
seeming  to  touch  it ;  that  we  ought  to  pass  over  it  as  the  bees  pass 
over  flowers — only  to  collect  their  sweets:  I  know  all  this,  but  I* am 
constantly  finding  that  I  onfy  know  it ; — she  fceU  it. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Claire, 

Your  aflectionate  brother,         D.  S.  F, 
P.  S.  You  will  remember  that  the  letters  I  address  to  you  are  in- 
tended for  all  the  home  circle;  and  that  the  wishes  and  adieus  I  bid  to 
you  arc  offered  for  them  all. 

LETTER   III. 

Brighton^  Monday^  Sept.  22, 1817. 

It  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature  to  judge  by  externals.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  I  know,  this  instinct  is  apt  sometimes  to  lead  us 
astray ;  but,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  valuable  one :  and  I  generally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  yield  mysalf  up  to  it.  I  suffer  it  to  influence,  but 
not  to  fix  me. 

No  one  can  visit  a  foreign  country  with  less  prejudice  against  the  in- 
habitants of  it  than  1  have  against  those  of  England ;  and  yet  my  first 
impression  is,  that  I  do  not  like  them,  and  that  I  never  can.  You  will 
not,  however,  do  them  or  me  the  injustice  to  take  this  as  a  deh'berate 
opinion.  It  is  merely  an  impulse,  arising  from  the  external  indications 
of  character  which  first  present  themselves  to  me.  There  is  a  hard 
coarseness  of  feature,  and  a  repulsive  coldness  of  manner,  which,  what- 
ever of  good  or  of  beauty  they  may  cover,  are  unequivocally  bad  in 
themselves :  and  these  the  English  appear  to  me  to  possess  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  There  is,  besides,  in  all  they  say  and  do,  an  awk- 
ward and  blundering  abruptness,  which  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  a 
Frenchman.  One  is  accustomed  in  France,  on  all  occasions,  to  give 
and  receive  a  smile  at  meeting  and  at  parting,  even  in  one's  inter- 
course with  strangers.  Perhaps  these  smiles  do  not  mean  much  ;  but 
they  are  at  least  harmless.  Here  I  never  meet  with  any  thing  like  a 
smile,  except  sometimes  an  awkward  half-suppressed  one  at  my  foreign 
English.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  rudenesses,  and  one  to  which  the 
people  here  are  more  addicted  than  to  any  other  ;  or  perhaps  it  may 
appear  so  to  me,  because  it  is  one  which  a  Frenchman  never  falls  into, 
though  our  language  possesses  such  an  endless  variety  of  delicacies, 
which  foreigners,  and  above  all  the  English,  are  perpetually  violating. 
But  for  the  present  I  willingly  turn  from  the  people  to  the  country. 

We  are  extremely  interested  by  this  town.  The  features  of  it  are 
not  what  can  be  called  striking,  but  they  are,  I  think,  very  remarkable. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  slightest  degree  venerable  or  im- 
pressive, Uke  some  of  the  great  French  and  Flemish  towns.  There  is 
no  beauty  or  grandeur  in  the  houses  or  public  buildings.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  an  air  of  smallness  every  where ;  but  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  newness,  a  completeness,  and  a  finish,  which  give  to  the  whole 
the  effect  of  a  picture.    Any  part  that  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at 
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once  has  the  appearance  of  a  newly-painted  scene  on  the  stage.  Moat 
of  the  llouses  look  as  {£  they  had  been  kept  in  a  case,  and  were  now 
just  uncovered  for  some  public  occasion.  The  Prince  Regent  has  lately 
been  staying  at  a  palace  he  has  here ;  and  I  inquired  whether  the 
houses  had  been  newly  beautified  on  this  account,  as  the  people  are 
compelled  to  do  in  Spain  when  the  king  travels.  AH  the  answer  I  got 
to  the  inquiry  was  a  ''  No,  Sir !"  accompanied  by  a  rude  smile,  I  sup- 
pose at  my  ignorance  in  making  it. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  in  rows  or  sets  of  from  ten  to  twenty, 
each  being  a  fac-simile  of  all  the  rest  in  the  set ;  or  rather  each  set 
looking  like  one  long  low  house,  with  a  door  between  every  two  or 
three  windows.  But  what  seems  to  me  to  give  the  peculiar  effect,  is 
the  extreme  cleanness  and  newness  of  every  Siing.  The  paint  looks  as 
if  just  laid  on,  the  windows  shine  like  crystal,  the  stone  steps  are  as 
white  as  snow ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  are  faced 
with  coloured  and  varnished  tiles  or  bricks,  which  glitter  so  when  the 
sun  shines,  that  you  cannot  look  at  them  steadily. 

From  what  I  can  judge  of  the  Regent's  palace  by  seeing  it  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  seems  to  be  built  in  a  very  strange  taste  indeed.  The  most 
conspicuous  part  of  it  is  a  large  dome,  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Invalids,  composed  entirely  of  glass.  The  palace  is  nearly  surrounded, 
and  all  the  lower  part  of  it  hid,  by  a  range  of  odd-looking  buildings, 
which  are  the  stables. 

There  are  public  libraries,  where  the  people  meet  together  in  the 
evening;  besides  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  exhibitions  of  various 
kinds,  baths,  public  walks,  &c.,  all  included  in  a  town  containing  not 
more  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  So  that,  if  Brighton  may  be 
taken  as  a  &ir  specimen  of  an  English  county  town,  we  must  havcl^een 
strangely  misin&rmed  as  to  the  people's  love  of  amusement. 

D.  S.  F. 

LETTER   IV. 

Brighton,  Tvesday,  Sept.  28,  1817. 

You  know  part  of  our  plan  is  never  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  never  to  mis- 
take moving  for  travelling  ;  or  to  arrive  at  a  place  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  quit  it.  I  was  too  happy  at  home  to  have  been  induced  to 
leave  it  in  search  of  mere  pleasure — even  if  pleasure  were  to  be  fimnd 
m  the  rattle  of  wheels.     I  am  certain  I  shall  spend  no  day  so  happily 

while  lam  away,  as  I  should  have  done  at  V ,  with  every  thing  that 

is  dear  to  me  about  me.  But  I  hope  to  return  there,  less  unworthy 
of  the  love  that  will  greet  me,  and  capable  of  loving  the  givers  of  it 
better  than  ever — more  I  cannot.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  continue  to 
fulfil  the  condition  on  which  we  mutually  consented  to  separate, 
namely,  that  I  should  tdl  you  all  I  see  and  think  and  feel ;  in  short, 
that  I  should  talk  to  you  as  I  do  when  we  are  sitting  together  on  the 
terrace,  or  sauntering  under  the  ehesnut-trees;  talk,  by  the  way,  which 
if  you  hear  with  delight,  it  is  because  your  hearts  are  the  chief  listenen 
to  it. 

I  made  an  odd  mistake  in  my  last,  about  the  Regent's  palace.  1 
described  the  stables  as  the  palace,  and  the  palace  as  the  stables.  I 
suppose  the  architect,  or  his  employers,  just  at  the  time  of  forming  the 
plan,  must  have  been  reading  the  English  RabeUs'  account  of  a  na- 
tion, in  n^ich  horses  governed  and  men  served  them ;  and  so  raised 
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the  buildingB  acoording  to  that  writer's  ideas  of  the  -camparatiye  nobi-' 
lity  of  those  two  races  of  anhnals.  I  was  quite  mistaken,  too,  in  Bup-> 
posing  this  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English  provincial  town*'  We 
find  it  has  very  peculiar  features,  and  seems  extremely  well  adapted  to 
exhibit  the  manners,  habits,  &c.  of  almost  all  classes  of  the  people.  We 
shall  therefore  remain  here  for  a  few  days. 

Fashion,  you  must  know,  is  as  peremptory  in  her  decrees  here,  as 
she  is  in  France;  and  as  effectually  destroys  all  natural  and  simple 
tastes  and  habits  of  feeling.     But  both  here  and  there,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  her  votaries,  she  seems  obstinately  determined,  for 
her  health's  sake,  to  transfer  her  shrine,  during  the  summer  months,  to 
a  distance  from  the  great  cities  and  the  metropolis.    What  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  ?     For  a  person  of  fashion  to  vegetate  among  green  fields, 
trees,  flowers,  and  running  brooks,  would  doubtless  be  a  most  lamentable 
waste  of  life ;  but  then  not  to  ^  a  person  of  feshion  would  be  still 
worse.     In  this  dilemma  a  compromise  has  been  made  between  inclina^ 
tion  and  duty.     Fashion  forbids  them  to  live  in  London,  and  habit  pre* 
vents  them  from  living  out  of  it;  so  they  contrive  to  live  in  and  out 
of  it  at  the  same  time,  by  establishing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  island,  certain  little  Londons,  of  which  this  at  Brigh- 
ton is  said  to  be  the  most  in  favour — I  suppose  because  it  is  the  least 
of  all  others  like  the  country.     The  centre  of  Baris,  with  its  Tuile- 
ries  and  Champs  Elysees,  is  a  garden  of  Eden  to  it.     The  country,  for 
leagues  round,  is  one  uninterrupted  range  of  brown,  barren,  chalk-hills ; 
on  which  a  few  lean  dirty-looking  sheep  tantalize  their  appetites  by 
nibbling  at  the  dry  turf.     Nature  has,  to  be  sure,  scattered  a  tree  here 
and  there,  to  shew  that  the  want  of  vegetation  is  not  her  feult ;  and  a 
few  spots  of  land  have  been  cultivated ;  — but  L  imi^ne  this  has  been 
done  only  to  make  the  rest  look  more  barren  (that  is  to  say  more  beau- 
tiful) by  the  contrast — ^as  coquettes  put  black  patches  on  their  faces,  to 
make  the  white  and  red  look  more  brilliant.    Never  have  our  own  vine- 
covered  hills  and  delicious  valleys  of  Languedoc  shone  out  upon  my 
.memory  in  absence,  with  such  luxuriance  as  during  the  few  days  I  have 
been  here.     But  ihey  tell  us  we  must  not  judge  of  the  fece  of  their 
island  by  any  thing  we  see  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  this  town ; 
and  have  referred  us  to  a  spot  about  two  leagues  distant,  for  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  view  of  the  adjacent  country^     We  intend  going 
there  UMUorrow.     Till  then,  adieu.  D.  S.  F. 

LETTER   V. 

Brighton,  Wednesday,  Sept.  ft4,  1817. 

'  Wb  have  just  returned  from  visiting  what  is  called  the  DevU's  I>yke. 
The  view  firom  die  top  of  this  singidar  place  has  a  very  peculiar  cha- 
racter ;  and  is  certainly  most  beautiful.    The  road  to  the  spot  from 

•whenoe-the  view  is  seen  is  admirably  calculated  to  enhance  its  beauties 
by  direct  and  sudden  contrast.  It  lies,  at  first,  through  corn-fields ; 
but  all  the  latter  part  is  what  they  call  here  Downs :  that  is,  an  im- 
menae  tract  of  country  undulating  on  all  sides,  so  that  you  have  no- 
where a  single  receding  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  but  seve- 
ral separate  distances,  each  distinctly  marked,  but  more  and  more 
frdntly,  as  they  reoede  behind  each  other ;  and  all  shifting  and  varying 
with  the  position  of  the  eye,  or  the  rise  and  frdl  of  the  track  (for  there 
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is  no  road)  ovef  which  you  are  passing.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a 
short  brown  turf,  and  unbroken  by  a  single  tree  or  a  single  habitation : 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  view  of  the  sea  now  and  then^n  the  left, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  The  effect  of  this,  besides  being  exceed- 
ingly iine  in  itself,  adds  greatly  to  that  of  the  noble  prospect  which,  at 
a  turn  of  the  hill,  bursts  upon  the  eye  suddenly,  and  at  once. 

The  character  of  this  view  is,  in  almost  every  thing,  different  from 
those  we  are  accustomed  to  in  France ;  but  if  it  wants  their  grandeur 
and  variety,  it  is  still  extremely  beautiful.  The  spectator  stands  on  the 
ridge  of  a  range  of  Downs,  such  as  I  have  been  describing  to  you, 
which  seem,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  cither  side,  to  form  an  inac- 
cessible barrier  to  the  sea. 

Smooth  brown  turf  covers  their  almost  perpendicular  declivity  down 
to  the  very  foot ;  and  then  the  country  lies  before  the  eye  in  one  immense 
flat,  or  plain,  which,  in  the  front,  stretches  out  interminably,  till  the  blue 
distance  becomes  lost  in  the  blue  sky.  Nothing  can  be  more  luxuriant 
than  the  cultivation  with  which  the  whole  of  this  plain  is  covered  ;  and 
yet  it  is  totally  different  from  any  thing  I  have  seen  before.  That  part 
^  which  lies  near  enough  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  detail  of  it,  con- 
sists of  square  patches  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  arpents*,  com- 
pletely divided  from  each  other  by  thick  hedge-rows.  This,  together 
with  the  wood  which  is  scattered  about  in  small  quantities  everywhere, 
gives  to  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  vast  garden — at  this  season  al- 
most of  a  flower-garden,  from  the  endless  variety  of  tints  with  which  the 
whole  is  covered.  To  complete  the  effect  of  the  picture,  narrow  roads 
wind  about  like  the  course  of  a  river,  and  lead  to  little  villages,  which 
are  seen  here  and  there,  with  their  small  simple-looking  church-spires 
rising  out  of  clumps  of  trees,  which  seem  to  have  been  planted  there 
not  by  man,  but  by  Nature.  This  appearance,  both  of  the  roads  and 
the  trees,  is  almost  unknown  with  us ;  but  it  is  extremely  pleasing. 
Indeed,  I  am  half-inclined  not  to  confess  to  you  how  very  much  I  have 
been  delighted  by  this  view ;  for,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  you 
any  thing  like  a  distinct  idea  of  it,  you  will  see  how  entirely  it  differs 
from  our  own  favourite  ones.  Here  are  no  forest-crowned  mountains 
rising  majestically  in  the  distance ;  no  laughing  valleys  which  seem  to 
exult  in  their  own  beauty ;  no  rivers  winding  and  glittering  between 
their  banks,  till  they  become  lost  to  the  eye,  but  not  to  the  fancy ;  no 
vine-covered  hills  jutting  out  in  the  foreground  on  either  side,  round 
the  comers  of  which  the  imagination  is  enticed  to  wander,  and  paint 
for  itself  pictures  even  more  lovely  than  the  one  it  leaves.  Here  every 
thing  is  seen;  but  then  neither  the  eye  nor  the  mind  has  a  desire  to 
wander :  they  feel  as  if  they  could  rest  for  ever  on  the  beautiful  crea- 
tion which  seems  to  lie  breathing  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  before 
tlicm.  You  know  I  am  accustomed  to  find,  or  to  fancy,  everywhere  in 
external  nature  symbols  of  the  mind.  Our  favourite  French  landscapes 
scrm,  then,  like  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  to  talk  of  joy.  This  Eng- 
lish one,  like  the  voice  of  the  stock-dove,  seems  to  breathe  and  to 
murmur  of  happiness.  The  one  laughs  outwardly  like  a  bacchante  of 
Titian ;  the  other  smiles  inwardly,  like  a  Madonna  of  Corregio. 

Adieu  for  a  day  or  two.  D.  S.  F.    . 

♦  About  an  acre.    Ta. 


(171) 

casakova's  visit  to  hallbr  and  VottAlR^. 

[The  following  article  is  extracted  from  a  MS.  cooBisting  of  600 
closely-written  sheets  that  fdl  in  the  haada  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  Ura- 
nia," a  periodical  puhlication  at  Leipsic,  and  was  written  by  J.J. 
Casanova.    It  includes  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  commencing  with 
the  year  1730  ;   and  contains  a  history  of  the  author's  life,  from  hia 
youUi  to  his  latter  years,  with  notices  of  the  principal  characters  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  in  all  the  great  courts  of  Europe.  The  writer 
was  brother  to  Casanova,  late  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arta 
in  Dresden,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  MenseFs  "  Gelehrtes  Deuc»- 
chland ;"  or,  *'  Th^  Historv  of  the  Learned  Germans  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury." The  ancestors  of  J.  J.  Casanova  are  said  to  have  been  Spaoiarda,^ 
but  he  himself  states  Venice  to  have  been  his  birthplace.     He  received 
his  first  education  at  Padua ;  he  then  entered  a  seminary,  and  again  re^ 
turned  to  Venice.     In  1743  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where,  besides 
others,  he  formed  an  interesting  acquaintance  with  Bonneval.    Twelve 
years  alter,  t.  ^ .  in  1 7^Zf ,  we  find  him  again  at  Venice,  confined  in  the 
lead  prisons,  from  which,  by  the  most  astonishing  efibrts,  he  escaped  in 
1756.     In  1757  he  went  to  Pans,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventares  he 
removed  in  1 757  to  Spain.     During  a  journey  which  he  made  thence  to 
the  South  of  France,  he  passed  through  Aix  in  Provence,  in  his  way  to 
Italy.     At  Madrid  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Count  of  Aranda,  the 
Duke  Medina  Celi,  and  with  Olavides ;   but  he  was  induced,  or  rather 
obliged,  for  various  reasons,  to  leave  that  country.     In  1774,  after 
having  passed  eighteen  years  in  travelling,  he  was  declared  free  by  the 
Republic  of  Venice.     From  the  year  1 785  he  lived  at  Dux,  in  Bohemia, 
as  librarian  to  the  Count  Waldstein,  and  completely  gave  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences  tiU  his  death,  which  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  . 

the  century.] 

♦        ♦♦♦♦• 

I  WAS  introduced  toHaller  by  letters  of  recommendation.  He  was  a 
man  of  tall  stature,  being  about  six  feet  high,  and  his  features  displayed 
a  perfect  symmetry. 

Whatever  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  hospitable  man,  was 
offered  to  me  by  this  great  philosopher.  Whenever  I  put  a  question  to 
him,  he  displayed  to  me  his  knowledge  with  a  correctness  and  precision 
that  merited  my  warmest  admiration.  This  was  done  with  such  mo- 
desty, that  a  man  like  myself  might  have  imagined  it  was  carried  to 
excess.  He  appeared  to  be  receiving  instruction  himself,  when  he  was  in 
reality  conveying  instruction  to  me.  When  he  questioned  me  on  any 
scientific  subject,  there  was  always  enough  in  the  question  to  guide  roe, 
and  to  render  it  impossible  to  answer  him  erroneously. 

Haller  was  eminent  as  a  philosopher,  a  physician,  and  an  anatomist. 
Like  Morgagni,  whom  he  called  his  preceptor,  he  had  made  many 
discoveries  in  physiology.  He  shewed  me  several  letters  of  Mor- 
gagni and  Pontevedra,  who  were  Professors  of  the  same  University. 
Pontevedra  had  directed  his  attention  principally  to  botany :  Haller  had 
also  made  it  his  study.  The  conversation  we  held  couceming  these 
distinguished  men,  by  whom  I  also  had  been  instructed,  induced  him  to 
complain  of  Pontevedra.  His  letters,  he  observed,  gave  him  much 
trouble,  partly  because  it  was  difficidt  to  decipher  his  writing,  and  partly 
because  be  wrote  in  obscure  Latin. 
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ttaller  had  just  reeeived,  from  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
the  intelligence,  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  after  the  receipt  of  his  leUer, 
had  given  up  his  intention  of  suppressing  the  Latin  language  in  his  do- 
minions. <'  A  sovereign,"  said  Haller,  in  his  letter  to  this  monarch, 
*'  who  should  succeed  in  banishing  from  the  republic  of  letters  the 
language  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  would  erect  an  eternal  monument 
of  his  own  ignorance.  If  the  learned  must  have  a  language  for  com- 
municating Sieir  discoveries  to  each  other,  the  Latin  language  is  of  all 
the  fittest ;  for  the  dominion  of  the  Qreek  and  Arabic  has  ceased." 

Haller  was  also  a  great  lyric  poet,  and  an  able  statesman :  his  country 
-derived  great  advantages  from  his  abilities.  His  morals  were  distin- 
guished by  a  purity  that  is  very  rare.  He  once  said  to  me,  that  the 
best  means  of  teaching  morality  to  others,  is  to  prove  its  value  by  our 
own  example.  So  g<x>d  a  citisen  could  not  but  be  at  the  same  time 
an  excellent  father  to  his  family;  and  such  I  found  him.  He  liad  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage;  both  his  wife  and  .daughter  were  very 
interesting:  the  latter,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  took  no  share  in  the 
conversation  during  dinner,  except  that  she  occasionally  addressed  a 
£ew  words  in  a  low  voice,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  her. 
After  dinner  I  asked  Haller,  who  this  young  man  was,  and  he  informed 
me,  he  was  the  tutor  of  his  daughter.  I  said,  "  It  is  not  improbable 
that  such  a  tutor  and  such  a  pupil  may  feel  a  mutual  inclination  for  each 
"Other."  He  replied,  "  Let  it  be  so  if  Heaven  ordains  it."  This  answer 
was  so  digmfied  and  wise,  that  I  reproached  myself  for  having  made 
such  a  hasty  observation ;  and,  in  order  to  change  the  subject,  I  opened 
an  octavo  volume  of  Haller*s  works,  and  seeing  the  words :  "  Utnm 
memoria  pott  imirfem,  dubitOy*  I  said,  "  You,  then,  consider  the  recol- 
lection as  no  essentia  part  of  the  soul  ?"  And  thus  I  obliged  the 
philosopher  to  give  a  qualified  explanation ;  for  he  did  not  wish  his 
orthodoxy  to  be  doubted.  I  inquired  during  dinner,  whether  Voltaire 
often  visited  him  ?  He  smiled,  and  answered : — '  Vetaho^  qui  Cereris 
Macmm  vulgatit  arcammtj  tub  ii$dem  sit  trabibus,*  During  the  three  days 
I  remained  with  him,  I  did  not  again  venture  to  converse  with  him  on 
religious  subjects.  When  I  observed,  that  I  rejoiced  at  my  approaching 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Voltaire,  he  answered,  without  appearing 
to  be  in  the  least  hurt  at  my  observation,  *'  Voltaire  is  a  man  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  cause  to  seek,  but  many  persons  have  found  him, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  physics,  greater  when  beheld  at  a  distance." 

Haller  was  very  abstemious,  idthough  his  table  was  abundantly  pro- 
vided. His  usual  drink  was  water;  but  at  the  desert  he  generally 
took  a  small  glass  of  spirits,  which  he  poured  into  a  large  glass  of 
water.  He  related  many  things  of  Boerhaave,  whose  favourite  pupil 
he  had  been.  After  Hippocrates,  he  considered  hnn  as  the  greatest 
physician ;  and,  as  a  surgeon,  he  considered  him  superior  to  Hippo- 
crates and  all  others.  This  induced  me  to  ask  him,  why  Boerhaave 
himself  had  not  been  able  to  attain  an  advanced  age.  He  replied, 
**  Quia  contra  vim  mortis  mtlhtm  est  medkamen  in  hortis"  Had  not 
HaUer  been  bom  a  physician,  a  poisoned  wound,  which  no  other  person 
could  heal,  would  have  caused  his  death;  but  he  cured  himself  by 
washing  the  wound  with  a  lotion,  which  he  made  by  dissolving  in  his 
own  urme  a  certain  portion  of  common  salt. 
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*V  Madame  ••••/'  n»d  I  to  him»  "  pietenda  you  possess  the  philosopher's 

stone," 
He  replied,  "  The  woild  says  so,  but  I  myself  doubt  it/' 
"  Do  you  then/'  continued  I,  **  conceive  it  impossible  to  obtain  it?" 
He  answered,  "  I  hare  endearoured  for  thirty  years  to  convince  myself  of 

the  impossibili^ ;  but  to  the  present  moment  I  have  not  succeeded.    One 

calinot  oe  a  chembt  without  believing  in  the  physical  possibility  of  this  great 

result." 

When  I  took  my  leave,  he  requested  I  would  write  to  him,  and  give 
him  my  opinion  of  Voltaire.  Thus  our  correspondence  commenced, 
which  we  carried  on  in  the  French  language.  I  received  twenty-three 
letters  from  this  rare  man,  the  last  of  whioh  was  written  six  months 
previous  to  his  death.* 

While  I  was  at  Bern  I  had  read  the  Heloise  of  Rousseau,  and  I  re* 
quested  Haller  to  give  me  his  opinion  of  it.  "  The  little,"  said  he, 
'*'  that  I  have  read  of  it,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  friend,  is 
sofllcient  to  enable  me  to  fonn  an  opinion  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  the 
worst  of  all  novels,  because  it  is  more  eloquent  than  any  other.  You 
will  see  the  Waadtland :  it  is  a  beautiful  country,  but  do  not  expect  to 
6nd  the  originals  like  Rousseau's  brilliant  pictures.  He  thinks  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  in  a  novel;  Your  Petrarch  did  not  lie.  I  have  his  Latin 
works.  People  will  no  longer  read  them,  because  they  consider  his 
Latin  to  be  faulty ;  but  they  are  wrong.  Petrarch's  love  for  the  chaste 
Laura  is  not  a  fanciful  invention*  He  loved  her  as  any  other  man 
would  have  loved  a  woman  who  had  won  his  affections :  and  if  their 
love  had  been  reciprocal,  Petrarch  would  never  have  celebrated  her  ia 
song." 

Thus  Haller  spoke  of  Petrarch ;  when  I  asked  his  opinion  of  Rousseau, 
whose  eloquence  he  said  he  hated,  because  all  its  splendour  consisted  in 
antithesis  and  paradox.  Although  this  distinguished  Swiss  was  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  his  age,  yet  he  never  boasted  of  his  know- 
ledge either  in  his  family  circle,  or  in  his  conversation  with  scientific 
men.  He  was  affable  and  amiable,  and  seldom  incurred  die  displeasure 
of  any  one.  By  what  means  he  gained  the  affections  of  all  who  knew 
him,  I  know  not.  It  is  easier  to  say  what  he  had  not,  than  to  explain 
the  good  qualities  of  which  he  was  possessed.  He  had  not  the  defects 
of  those  who  are  genonally  styled  the  learned  and  the  great.  He  wais  a 
man  of  upright  intentions,  but  he  made  nobody  feel  it,  who  possessed  a 
less  share  of  them  than  himself.  He  certainly  despised  those  ignorant 
persons,  who,  instead  of  confining  themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  insignificance,  speak  at  random  on  all  subjects,  and  who  ever 
um  at  making  the  well-informed  appear  ridiculous ;  but  nevertheless 
he  never  allowed  his  contempt  to  be  seen  or  felt.  He  lefl  it  to  others 
to  discover  his  superiority  of  mind,  for  it  could  not  be  concealed,  but 
he  did  not  expect  them  to  acknowledge  it.  He  expressed  himself  in 
elegant  language,  and  whatever  he  f^vanced  was  replete  with  sound 
reasoning,  but  never  over-ruled  the  sentiments  of  others.  He  seldom 
mentioned  bis  own  works,  and  if  the  conversation  led  to  them,  he 
changed  it  to  some  other  subject.  If  he  was  obliged  to  contradict  any 
one,  he  generally  did  so  reluctantly. 


•  In  the  year  1777,  at  the  age  of  70. 
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Agreeably  to  my  plan,  I  tenntnated  my  journey  through  French 
Switzerland,  by  a  visit  to  Voltaire. 

I  found  him  just  rising  from  dinner,  surrounded  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

C  "At  last,"  said  I,  on  approgching  him,  "  the  happiest  roomeat  of  my 
ife  is  arrived :  I,  at  length,  oebold  my  great  teacher ;  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Sir,  i  have  attended  your  school. 

V.  '*  Do  me  this  honour  twenty  years  longer,  and  then  do  not  fail  to  bring 
me  the  money  for  your  schooling. 

C  "  I  promise,  it  shall  not  be  withheld.  But  do  you  also  promise,  that 
you  will  then  expect  me.'* 

F.  "  1  promise  it,  and  would  sooner  die  than  break  my  promise." 

A  general  laugh  resounded  applause  to  this  first  witty  answer  of 
Voltaire :  this  was  a  matter  of  course.  When  two  persons  begin  a 
contest,  the  laughers  always  countenance  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  These  are  little  cabals,  for  which  one  roust  be  prepared  in  good 
company.  I  was' so ;  and  I  hoped  that  I  should  be  able  in  my  turn  to 
lay  a  snare  for  Voltaire. 

Two  Englishmen,  lately  arrived,  were  now  presented  to  him :  one  of 
them  was  Fox,  afterwards  so  justly  celebrated.  Voltaire  rose  and  said, 
**  The  gentlemen  are  English ;  oh !  that  I  were  likewise  an  English- 
man !"  This  was  a  bad  compliment.  The  Englishmen  ought  to  have 
said,  "  Oh  !  that  we  were  Frenchmen !"  But  they  either  were  unwiUing 
to  lie,  or  were  ashamed  to  tell  the  truth.  A  man  of  honour  may,  in  my 
opinion,  extol  his  own  nation  in  preference  to  a  foreign  one,  but  he 
ought  not  to  depreciate  it. 

We  had  scarcely  sat  down,  when  Voltaire  again  attacked  me.  He 
said  with  a  smile,  but  very  politely,  "  As  a  Venetian,  you  undoubtedly 
know  Count  Algarotti  ?*'  "  I  know  him,"  I  replied,  "  but  not  as  a 
Venetian ;  for  seven-eighths  of  my  countrymen  know  not  that  there 
exists  such  a  man  as  Count  Algarotti.  (I  ought  to  have  said,  as  a 
learned  man.)  I  know  him  from  an  intercourse  of  two  months  in 
Padua,  where  he  has  lived  for  seven  years ;  and  I  admire  him  because 
he  is  one  of  your  admirers." 

F,  "  We  are  friends.  He  has  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  htm.  It  is  not 
necessaiy,  therefore,  that  he  should  admire  any  one  in  order  to  gain  esteem." 

C.  "  If  he  had  not  b^un  by  admiring  others,  he  would  not  have  obtained 
fame.    As  an  admirer  ofNewton,  he  enabled  the  ladies  to  treat  of  light." 

F.  "  Has  he  really  effected  this  ?" 

C,  "  He  has  obtained  his  end,  though  not  so  completely  as  Monsieur  de 
Fontenelle  obtained  his  by  his  Plurality  of  Worlds." 

F.  '*  You  are  right.  Tell  him,  if  you  should  see  him  in  Bologna,  I  expect 
his  Letters  on  Russia.  He  may  send  them  to  me  by  the  banker  Bianchi  at 
Milan.    The  Italians  are  said  to  be  dissatisfied  with  bis  style  of  writing;." 

C  *'  Certainly.  His  own  language  cannot  be  found  in  bis  works :  they  are 
full  of  Gallicisms.    We  pity  him." 

F,  "  Does  not  then  the  French  mode  of  construction  embellish  your  lan- 
guage?" 

C.  "  It  renders  it  intolerable.  The  French  language  interspersed  with 
Italian  words  could  not  be  more  intolerable,  even  if  you.  Monsieur  de  Vol- 
taire, had  written  it." 

F,  **  You  are  right :  all  authors  should  write  in  pure  language :  Livy  has 
been  censured  on  account  of  his  provincial  Latin." 

C.  "  The  Abb^  Lazsuirini  told  me,  when  I  began  to  write,  that  he  pre^ 
ferred  Livy  to  Sallusi." 
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F.  "D070U  meanthe  Abb^  Lazzarini,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  *  UHsse 
il  Gioeane  ^  You  must  have  been  then  very  young.  I  wish  I  had  known 
him.  But  I  knew  the  Abb^  Coeli,  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  author  of  the 
four  txagedien  which  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Roman  History." 

C.  **  I  knew  him,  and  admired  him ;  and  when  I  found  my&elf  in  the  com- 
pany of  these  ^reat  men,  I  esteemed  myself  happy  that  I  was  young.  In 
vonr  comfMuiy  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday;  but  I  am  not  hum- 
oled  on  this  account :   I  wish  I  was  the  last-bom  of  the  human  race." 

Fi  "  You  then  would  certainly  be  more  happy  than  the  first-born.  What 
branch  of  literature  are  you  pursuing?" 

C.  '''None.  But  I  may  hereafter.  At  present  J  read  as  much  as  I  can, 
and  study  mankind  by  travelling." 

Fi  "  The  road  is  good,  but  the  book  extremely  large.  The  end  is  more 
easily  attained  by  reading  history." 

C.  "  History  lies.  The  facts  related  are  uncertain,  and  the  occupation 
tedious.  To  study  the  world,  while  wandering  through  it,  amuses  me. 
Horace,  whom  1  kuow  by  heart,  is  my  companion ;  I  find  him  every- 
where." 

F,  "  Algarotti  too  is  never  without  htm.  I  am  sure  you  are  a  friend  to 
poetry." 

C.  **  It  is  my  ruling  passion." 

F,  "  Have  you  composed  many  sonnets  ?" 

C.  "  From  ten  to  fitteen,  which  I  value ;  and  from  two  to  three  thousancT, 
which  I  never  read  a  second  time." 

F.  '*  In  Italy  the  love  for  sonnets  is  a  kind  of  mania." 

C  "  Yes.  If  the  desire  to  embellish  a  thought  by  harmonious  words  may 
be  called  mania.  The  art  of  writing  sonnets,  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  is  not 
easy.  The  sentiment  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  fourteen  verses,  be  either  ex- 
tended or  abridged,  and  the  sentiment  must  not  only  be  good,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  sublime." 

F.  "It  b  the  bed  of  the  tyrant  Procrustes,  and  for  that  reason  you  have 
few  good  ones.     We  have  not  one,  and  the  fault  is  in  our  lan^agc." 

C.  **  Perhaps  also  in  the  French  taste.  Your  nation  conceive  that  a  sen- 
timent, which  exceeds  the  length  of  an  Alexandrine,  loses  all  strength  and 
brilliancy." 

F,  "And  do  not  you  think  so  ?" 

C.  "  By  no  means.  But  let  us  first  agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
sentiment.  A  flash  of  wit,  for  instance,  will  not  be  suitable  for  a  sonnet. " 

F.  ••  Which  Italian  poet  do  you  prefer  ?"  . 

C.  "  Ariosto.  I  cannot,  however,  with  propriety  say,  that  I  ^^/W*  him. 
In  my  opinion  he  is  the  only  poet,  and  yet  I  know  them  all.  when  I  read 
your  censure  on  Ariosto  about  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  persuaded  you  would 
retract  your  judgment,  when  you  had  read  his  works." 

F.  *'  1  thank  you  for  believing  I  had  not  read  Ariosto.  I  had  read  him, 
but  I  was  youiig,  and  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  your  language.  At 
the  same  time  1  was  influenced  by  those  of  the  Italian  literati  who  were  ad- 
mirers of  Tasso.  Thus  I  unfortunately  suffered  an  opinion  on  Ariosto  to  go 
abroad,  which  I  considered  as  my  own.  It  was  not  my  own  opinion;  1  ad- 
mire your  Ariosto." 

C  "  I  now  breathe  again.  Do,  I  beseech  you,  excommunicate  the  book, 
in  which  you  have  ridiculed  Ariosto." 

F.  "  All  my  books  are  excommunicated  already.  But  you  shall  witness  in 
what  manner  1  have  retracted  my  judgment  of  Ariosto." 

Voltaire  now  astonished  me.  He  recited  by  heart  the  two  long 
passages  of  the  34th  and  35th  cantos  of  Orlando,  where  the  divine 
poet  makes  Astolfo  converse  with  the  apostle  John, — without  missing 
one  verse,  or  in  a  single  instance  violating  the  rules  of  prosody.  He 
afterwards  extolled  the  beauties  of  the  poet  by  such  observations  as 
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became  a  truly  great  man  :  more  sublime  remarks  could  not  bave  been 
expected  even  from  an  Italian  commentator.  I  listened  to  him  with 
the  utmost  attention,  and  watched,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  an  error. 
Turning  to  the  company,  I  declared,  that  my  admiration  was  bound- 
less, and  that  it  should  be  made  known  throughout  Italy.  Voltaire 
now  said : — 

"  The  whole  of  Europe  shall  be  informed  by  myself  of  the  ample  repara- 
tion, which  is  due  to  the  greatest  genius  she  ever  produced." 

He  hardly  knew  how  or  when  to  put  an  end  to  his  encomiumsr ;  and 
the  next  day  he  presented  me  with  bis  own  translation  of  a  stansa : 

Quindi  awien  che  tra  principi  e  signori 
ratti  e  convenzion'  sono  si  frali. 
Tan  lega  oggi  r^,  papt  e  imperatori, 
Duman  saran  nimict  capitali : 
Perch^,  qual  I'apparenze  esteriori 
Non  anno  i  cor*  non  an  gli  animi  tali : 
Che  non  roirando  al  torto,  ptii  ch'  al  dritto 
Attendon  solamenteal  lor  profitto. 

This  was  his  translation  : — 

Les  papes,  les  C^rs  appaisant  leur  querelle, 
Jurent  sur  I'^vangtle  une  patx  ^tetnelle ; 
Vous  les  voyez  demain  Pun  de  I'autre  ennemis ; 
C'^tait  pour  se  tromper  qu'ils  s'^taient  r^unis ; 
Nul  serment  est  gard^,  nul  accord  n'est  sincere, 
Quand  la  bouche  aparl^,  lecceur  dit  le  contraire. 
Du  ciel  qu'ils  attestatent  ils  bravaient  le  courroux, 
L*iut^r^c  est  le  Dieu,  qui  les  gouverae  tous. 

Though  none  of  the  company,  except  myself,  understood  the  Italian 
language,  yet  Voltaire's  recitation  on  the  precdUng  day  procured  him 
the  applause  of  all  present.  After  these  applauses  had  subsided,  Ma- 
dame Denis,  his  niece,  asked  me,  whether  I  considered  the  long  pas- 
sage recited  by  her  uncle  as  one  of  the  finest  of  that  great  poet,  I  re- 
plied, "  Certainly,  Madam,  it  is  one  of  the  finest,  but  not  the  finest.". 
She  inquired  farther,  "  Has  it  been  decided,  then,  which  is  the  finest  ?" 
I  replied,  **  This  was  absolutely  necessary;  for  otherwise,  the  apotheo- 
sis of  the  poet  could  not  have  taken  place.  "  He  has  been  canonized 
then  V*  (continued  she)  *•  I  did  not  know  that." 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  ensued,  and  all  of  them,  Voltaire  being 
foremost,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Madame  Denis.  I  observed 
the  utmost  gravity.  Voltaire,  seemingly  offended,  said,  "  I  know  why 
you  do  not  laugh.  You  mean  to  indicate  that  the  part  for  which  Ari- 
osto  has  been  called  the  Divine,  must  have  been  inspired." 

C.  «  Most  certainly." 

Fi  **  And  which  is  the  passage?" 

C.  "  The  last  thirty-six  stanzas  of  the  twenty-third  canto.  They  describe 
the  madness  of  Orlando  with  so  much  truth,  that  they  may  be  called  techni- 
cally correct.  No  one,  except  Ariosto,  ever  knew  how  madness  comes  upon 
us.  He  alone  has  been  able  to  describe  it.  You,  too,  have  doubtless  shud- 
dered while  reading  diosc  sUnzas.  They  stir  up  all  the  sensibilities  of  the 
soul." 

V.  yl  remember  them.  All  the  frighlfiilness  of  love  is  there  displayed ;  and 
1  am  impatient  to  read  them  again." 


MgC; 


Perhaps,"  said  Madame  Denis,  "you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  recite  the  pas- 
,"  at  the  same  time  turning  herself  to  her  uncle  as  if  to  ask  his  consent. 
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C.  '<  Why  shoiild  i  nbt?*^  I  replied  ;  'Mfyon  will  have  the  goodness  to 
Ibten  to  mc.** 

Madame  D.  *'  What !  have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  comiiiit  it  to 
uiemofy?" 

C.  "  From  the  age  of  fifteen  1  have  read  Ariosto  twice  or  three  times  an- 
noally:  he  must,  therefore,  have  necessarily  impressed  my  memory  without 
any  effort  on  my  {)art — I  might  say  almost  involuntarily.  His  genealo^es 
and  historical  episodes,  however,  are  an  exception :  they  fatigue  the  Qimd, 
and  leave  the  heart  unaffected.  Horace  is  tne  only  author  whom  I  have 
wholly  committed  to  memory ;  yet  he  too  has  some  versed,  in  his  epistlcte, 
that  are  too  prosaic/* 

F.  *'  1  conceive  it  possible  to  learn  Horace  by  heart  ^  but  to  sueCeed  with 
Ariosto,  is  no  trifle.    There  are  focty-siz  long  cantos." 

C.     "  Say,  rather,  fifty-onc.'* 

Voltaire  was  silenti  but  Madam  Denis  fanmediately  restuned,  and 
said, 

"  Quick,  quick :  let  us  have  the  thirty-six  stanzas  of  which  yon  say  ^lat 
they  excite  horror,  and  which  have  obtained  for  the  poet  the  appellation  of 
Divine.'* 

I  immediately  recited  them,  avoiding  the  usual  declamation  of  the 
Italians.  Ariosto  needs  not  the  artificial  aid  of  a  deokimer,  whicb, 
after  all,  produces  monotony.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  French,  that 
a  singing  delivery  is  intolerable.  I  repeated  the  stanzas  just  as  if  they 
had  been  prose,  except  as  to  tone,  look,  and  change  of  voioe.  They 
perceived  and  felt  the  effort  I  made  to  repress  my  tears,  without  being 
able  to  suppress  theirs.     But  when  I  came  to  the  stanza,   . 

R>ich^,  alhirgare  il  freno  al  dolor  puote 
Che  reska  solo  senza  altrai  rispetto, 
GSk  dag^  occhi  riomdo  per  le  ffote, 
Spaige  un  fiiune  04  lagrime  suTpetto^— 

my  tears  flowed  so  copiously,  that  the  whole  company  were  affected, 
and  they  all  wept.  Madame  Denis  began  to  tremble,  and  Voltaire 
hastened  towards  me  to  embrace  me  ;  but  I  did  not  sufier  myself  to  be 
interrupted :  for  Orlando,  to  be  enturely  overcome  by  madness,  was  vet 
to  discover,  that  he  reposed  in  the  very  bed  in  which  the  happy  Meaor 
had  once  clasped  in  his  arms  the  charms  of  Angelica*  Thos  is  in  the 
succeeding  stanza.  My  voice  had  hitherto  been  plaintive  and  hoHow ; 
I  now  assumed  a  tone  appropriate  to  the  horror  excited  by  the  mad- 
ness of  Orlando,  whicb  gave  him  such  extraordinary  power,  that  he 
effected  destructions  similar  to  those  produced  by  an  earthquake,  or 
a  flash  of  lightning.  When  I  had  finished  the  recital,  the  countenances 
of  the  company  sufficiently  expressed  their  approbation.  Voltaire  ex- 
chumed,  *<  I  have  always  said,  if  you  wish  to  make  others  weep,  you 
moat  weep  yourself.  But  to  weep,  one  must  feel ;  and  to  feel,  one  must 
have  a  soul."  He  then  embraced  me,  and  thanked  me;  he  moreover 
promised  to  recite  the  same  stanzas  on  the  following  day.  He  kept 
nis  word. 

We  resumed  pur  conversation  about  Ariosto,  and  Madame  Denis 
expressed  her  surprise,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  not  included  his 
works  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books.  Voltaire  told  her,  the  contraiy 
had  been  done.  lieo  X.  had  excommunicated,  by  a  particular  buU,  aU 
those  who  should  dare  to  condemn  Ariosto.  The  two  great  houses  of 
Bste  and  Medici  would  not  allow  the  poet  to  be  injured ;  otherwise,  he 
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added,  the  oidy  verse  wbere  ConsUntine  is  stated  as  giving  Rome  to 
Silvester,  would  have  been  sufficient,  onr  account  of  the  words  jnizza 
forte,  to  prohibit  the  poem. 

Here  I  could  not  help  begging  Voltaire  to  allow  me  to  remark,  that 
greater  objection  had  been  made  to  the  verses  in  which  Ariosto  ex- 
presses his  doubts  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  human  race  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  Speaking  of  the  hermit,  who  wishes  to  prevent  Rodomont 
making  himself  master  of  Isabella,  the  widow  of  Zerbin,  he  represents 
the  African,  tired  of  his  remonstrances,  laying  hold  of  the  hermit,  and 
hurling  him  away  with  such  violence,  that,  dashed  against  a  rock, 
he  remains  in  so  profound  a  sleep — 

"  Che  al  novissimo  d)  forse  sia  desto.*'* 

The  word  forsr,  which  the  poet  used  merely  as  a  rhetorical  orna- 
ment, caused  a  general  clamour,  which  would  probably  have  made 
Ariosto  laugh. 

'  "  It  is  a  great  pity/'  exclaimed  Madame  Denis,  "  that  Ariosto  did  not 
avoid  exaggeratiooa." 

*'  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  niece,"  replied  Voltaire,  "  even  his  exag- 
gerations are  well  conceived  and  extremely  beautiful." 

We  now  conversed  on  other  subjects,  all  relating  to  literature ;  and  at 
last  his  piece  entitled  "  UEcossaisCf'  which  had  then  been  acted  at  So- 
lothurn,  l^ecame  die  topic  of  conversation.  Voltaire  remarked,  that  if 
it  would  afford  me  any  pleasure  to  personate  a  character  at  his  house, 
he  would  request  Monsieur  de  Chavigny  to  prevail  on  his  lady  to  play 
the  part  of  Lindanef,  and  he  himself  would  act  the  part  of  Monrose. 
I  politely  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  declined  the  proposition, 
adding,  that  ^adame  de  Chavigny  was  at  Basil,  and  that  I  was  obliged 
to  continue  my  journey  on  the  following  day.  Upon  this  he  raised  a 
loud  cry,  and  put  the  whole  company  in  an  uproar,  alleging  that  my 
visit  would  be  an  insult  to  him,  unless  I  remained  with  him  at  least  a 
week. 

I  told  him  I  had  come  to  Geneva  expressly  to  see  him,  and  having 
accomplished  this,  I  had  nothing  else  to  detain  me  here. 

f^.  "  HaTe  you  come  to  speak  with  me,"  he  asked, "  or  do  you  wish  that 
I  should  speak  with  you  ?" 

C.  "  I  came  here,  above  all  things,  for  the  sake  of  your  conversation." 

K.  "  You  roust  then  stay  at  least  three  days  longer.  Dine  with  me  every 
day,  and  wc  will  converse  together." 

I  accepted  the  offer,  but  returned  to  my  inn,  having  much  writing 
to  do. 

*  Th&t  tkelaat  dky  only  will  perhapt  awake  him. 

t  Allnding  to  an  adreoture  of  Caaanora  in  Solothum,  with  which  Voltidre  had 
been  made  acquainted. 
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CONTENTS. 

Jmamj  to  Brighton  and  Joomev  in  America  contnuted.— Landladies.  Beggars. 
Apples  at  Coach-door.  Barmaid  at  Cnckfield.  LadderfromCoachTop.—\n  Ame- 
rican Vehicle,  '*  Open  to  aU  Parties/'  ria.  at  all  sides. — No  Trustees  of  Roads. — 
Divers  Qneries  on  the  American  Langoage.— Sir  Balaam  as  pnzzled  as  Pizarro.» 
Cobbett's  Grammar. — ^Qnestbns  to  one  who  proposes  to  emigrate. 

Whoever  has  taken,  his  loose  nerves  to  tighten, 
A  journey  from  Blossoms*  Inn,  Cheapside,  to  Brighton, 
And  6nds  himself  pleasantly  rattled  to  Shoreham, 
At,  includine  stoppages,  nine  miles  per  horam. 
Most  own  the  whole  matter,  from  basement  to  attic. 
From  forehorse  to  hind-whed,  is  aristocratic. 
If  landladies  handle  "  the  worm  of  the  still/' 
If  urchins,  for  halfpennies,  tumble  up  hill; 
If  apples  are  proferr'd,  the  slighted  outriders 
Are  always  postponed  to  the  four  fat  insiders. 
To  them  the  lame  beggar  first  takes  off  his  hat. 
To  them  the  spruce  landlady  loiters  to  chat. 
The  barmaid  at  Cuckfield,  apparell'd  in  white. 
To  them  6r8t  exclaims,  *'  Won't  you  please  to  alight  V 
While,  from  the  coach-top,  by  the  ladaer,  each  man 
Gets  down  as  he  pleases, — that  is,  as  be  can. 

Ahl  Jerry!  how  nobler  a  prospect  engages 
The  wight  who  ascends  our  American  stages ! 
The  coachman  (I  should  say  **  the  driver")  takes  care 
To  sit,  as  he  ought,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  fare. 
No  springs  prop  the  body ;   the  sides  of  the  coach 
Are  open  to  let  any  trade-wind  approach. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  six  wooden  shanks. 
The  passengers  sit  upon  plain  wooden  planks. 
And  the  horses,  quite  civilly,  kept  down  their  jumps. 
To  let  me  in,  clamberinff  over  their  rumps. 
Your  bowling-green  roaos,  water'd  well  by  trustees. 
Are  merely  constructed  for  safety  and  ease ; 
You  '*  run  on  the  nail,"  so  decidedly  dry. 
You  arepuzzled  to  know  if  you  ride,  swim,  or  fly. 
How  different  our  practice !  here  Nature  displays 
Her  steepest  of  stiles,  and  her  roi^hest  of  ways. 
O'er  pebbles  like  rocks,  and  o'er  Birobdignag  fogs. 
The  up-and-down  vehicle  swings,  dives,  and  jogs. 
This  saves  introductions,  a  mere  waste  of  labour. 
It  brings  every  man  iSte-i^tSle  with  his  neighbour. 
And  makes  him,  however  at  starting  unwilling. 
As  smooth,  ere  he  parts,  as  a  George  the  Third  shilling. 

We  dined  on  the  road  upon  junks  of  boil'd  yam. 
Beef,  apple-pie,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  ham. 
A  man  in  a  corner  ate  beef  and  horse-radish ; 
I  told  him  I  reckou'd  his  roads  rather  baddish. 
"  Roads  ?"  answcr'd  the  sage,  'twixt  a  croak  and  a  squall, 
"  I  guess  we  had  rather  have  no  roads  at  all. 
"  When  first  they  were  dug,  we  were  mightily  roWd, 
"  The  President's  sport,  I  remember,  we  spoird : 
''  We  bore  off  his  fagsots,  hand-barrow,  and  clay, 
''  And  took  off  by  night  what  he  laid  on  by  day. 
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"  You  don't  seem  to  answer  me.  Mister;  mayhap 

"  You  're  strange  in  these  parts  j  a  new  salt-water  chap : 

"  Where  d'ye  keep^    What  a  face!    Oh,  it  is  not  yet  tann'd  ; 

"  Have  you  been  here  a  lengthy  lime,  old  one?     How 's  land?" 

These  questions,  I  own,  made  me  simper  and  stammer: 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  Cobbett  on  Grammar : 
He  lived  in  Long  Island-,  and  surely  must  teach 
The  English  America's  eight  parta  of  speech. 
Do  sendit  me  soon,  for  1  reel  at  a  loss  ere  I 
Dive  in  that  patriot's  Columbian  Glossary. 

For  want  of  that  key,  how  I  sigh  when  1  miss 
The  wit  that  is  lock'd  up  in  caskets  like  thi^ 
"  What's^our  daughter's  name?" — **  Jane."—"  Have  you  dined  ?" 

— "  Yes,  a  craw  full." 
«'  I've  an  item  of  that." — "  Aye  ?"— **  I  hope  she 's  not  awful:* 
"  Is  your  son  his  own  boss?" — "  Yes,  he  keeps  by  that  hedge." 
"  How's  his  health?" — ^"  Mighty  grunci,  and  his.  apirite  a*e  hedge  I 
He  bought  his  own  iiore  by  dLneiegant  trick. 
At  a  /ag."— "How's  his  bus'ness?" — "  Progressively  sUck.** 
"  Tom's  done  up,  I  guess ;  but  he  wa'n't  much  to  blame." 
"  How's  Billy  ?"— "  Clcar*d  oui."-^"  What  an  alnughiy  shame !" 
•*  I'll  bet  you  a  cent,  he  recovers  his  station." 
"  Guess  how  much  he  owes  me?"— "Ten  dollars  1"—"  Tarnation !" 
*'  My  tea  is  too  weak :  I  am  never  so  spry 
"  As  when  I've  a  rqft  of  good  tea." — "  No,  nor  I." 
"  Ma'^ani,  where  does  your  young  one  kang  out  ?*'^-^"  Doctor  Tebb's. 
"  They  put  him  last  week  m  hiso^'iand  his  e^s. 
"  They  say  the  youi^  skavet  has  got 'cm  by  heart." 
"  Then  he  takes  to  his  learning?" — ^*'  Yes,  atqfuUy  smart V 

What  a  pity  it  is,  that  you  poor  British  caiti& 
Don't  learn  how  to  talk  of  our  elegant  natives. 
These  flowers  of  speech,  and  these  graces  of  style. 
Have  not  yet  cross*d  o'er  to  your  desolate  isle. 
Deprived  of  a  tutor  to  point  out  the  wit 
Of  these  spritely  sallies,  dumb-founded  I  sit, 
Like  a  Tooley-street  clerk  in  the  Opera  pit! 
Up  and  down,  at  an  inn,  while  the  mercantile  throng 
Are  stretching  their  less  (much  already  too  long). 
Like  a  cork  in  a  mill-oam,  I  bibbety-bob  it. 
Without  mast  or  rudder ;  so  pray  send  me  Cobbett. 

You  say  that  you  're  thinking  to  emigrate  too, 
And  ask  me  to  tell  you.  what  course  to  pursue; 
I  'U  answer  your  question  by  questioning  you. 
But,  Jerry,  I  pray,  while  you  take,  keep. a  .hint ; 
I  'm  ruin'd  if  ever  it  gets  mto  print. 

Can  you  ride  in  a  cart  when  the  weather  is  foggy  ? 
Can  you  get,  every  night,  not  quite  tipsy,  but  groggy? 
If  wet,  at  the  fire  of  an  iiUi  can  jou  fht 
Round  and  round,  to  get  dry,  like  a  goose  on  a  spit  ? 
In  telling  a  tale  can  you  ponder  aad  prose? 
Can  you  spit  thro*  your  teeth  ?    Can  you  talk  thro'  yonr  nose  f 
Can  you  sit  out  the  second-hand  tniKical  fury 
Of  emigrant  players,  discarded  fronvDrurv? 
Can  you  place  Poet  Barlow  above  Pod  rope? 
Can  you  wash,  at  an  inn,  without  towel  or  soap? 
Can  you  shut  either  eve  to  political  knavery? 
Can  you  make  your  wnite  liberty  mix  with  black  slavery  ? 
Can  you  spit  on  the  carpet  and  smoke  a  cigar? 
If  not,  my  dear  Jeremy,  stay  where  you  are  ! 
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<<  ^9e1r  yetat  fortk  lookiiw  out  of  Jamw'  gfate, 
Doth  seem  to  promite  nope  of  new  deligbty 
Apd  biddiiuf  t&'  old  adiea,  his  passed  date 
Bids  all  old  thoughts  to  die  in  dumpish  spright ; 
And  calling  forth  out  of  sad  winter's  night 
Fresh  love,  fthait  long  hath  slept  in  cheerless  bower. 
Bids  him  «WBke>  aod  soon  ahont  him  din^t 
His  wanton  wings,  and  darts  of  deadly  power ; 
For  lusty  Spring,  now  in  his  timely  howre. 
Is  ready  to  come  forth  him  to  receive, 
And  warns  tihe  earth  with  dirers  colored  flowre. 
To  deck  henelf>  and  her  fiur  mantle  weave  :-*- 

Wkethbe  or  niot  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  that  Ho- 
race, two  thousand  years  ago,  exclaimed  : 

"  Eheu !  fugaces  Posthume^  Posthtune, 
Labuntur  anni, — "  • 

he  has  not  informed  us ;  but  the  exclamation  itself  was  never  more 
appropriate  than  it  would  have  been  at  that  season.  The  poet  took  a 
right  view  of  the  question,  at  all  events;  and  directed  his  ideas  to  the 
comparatively  large  portion  of  time  which  had  fleeted  by,  out  of  the  span 
allotted  to  human  life,  and  did  not  go  with  the  multitude  in  its  greetings 
of  the  term  newly  commenced.  We  fear  this  mode,  however^  will  not 
entirely  do  for  us  to  follow ;  we  must,  in  some  respect,  yield  to  the 
many,  and  look  upon  the  beginning,  of  the  new  year  as  a  time  of 
merriment  and  dee, — of  thankfulness  for  prolonged  existence — of 
wishes  to  be  fiilfiUed,  and  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed. 

We  must  not  hint  at  the  spirit  of  prodigality  we  evince  when  we  for- 
get, amidst  our  exultations,  the  additional  portion  of  our  little  time 
which  has  passed  away ;  but  act  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  those 
Indian  tribes  that  make  great  rejoicings  at  the  deaths  of  their  compatriots, 
and  be  merry  that  our  sand  of  life  is  so  much  nearer  exhaustion. 

Be  it  so :  and  let  us  for  a  moment  overlook  the  less  valued  quarter 
of  the  picture,  and,  in  compliment  to  the  prevailing  taste,  admire  only 
the  brighter  parts.     The  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  marking  in  a  pecu* 
liar  manner  the  opening  of  the  new  year  seems  beyond  written  history. 
The  Jews,  one  of  the  oldest  nations,  had  their  civil  and  rehgious  years, 
and  celebrated  the  commencement  of  the  latter.    Their  civil  year  began . 
with  the  month  Tisri,  or  September,  and  their  sacred  year  with  NiaaBi,. 
a  month  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  ; 
April.      Moses  altered  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year,  which  - 
until  that  time   had  probably  been  the  same  as  tlie  Egyptian,  .and  ha . 
distinguished  it  by   the    feast  of  the  Passover  in   the  first  month, 
Nisan,  purposely  to   commemorate  the  escape  of  the  Israelites  from . 
bondage.     Though  this  festival  was  not  fixed  to  commence  oa  the  first, 
day  of  the  month,  it  expressly  belonged  to  tlie  opening  of  the  new  year. 
All  the  first  days  of  the  months,  or  moons,  were  distinguished  beyond 
the  other  days ;  but  whether  that  day  in  the  month  Nisan  was  particu- 
larly observed,  is  unknown.     Subsequently,  the  Jews  kept  the  first  day 
of  the  first  civil  month,  Tisri ;  but,  as  no  command  to  do  so  appears 

*  How  swiftly.  O  Fosthomus,  glifle  away  oor  flying  years. 
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among  the  inBtitutes  of  Moses,  its  observance  was,  perhaps,  derived 
from  the  customs  of  surrounding  nations.  Indeed,  it  might  not  have 
been  observed  by  them  at  aU  until  they  became  a  people  dispersed  over 
the  world,  and  no  longer  preserved  their  unity  as  a  nation.  The  Jews 
have,  however,  long  given  splendid  entertainments  on  that  day,  and 
passed  the  compliments  of  the  season  to  each  other,  as  the  Romans  did, 
and  as  we  do  now.  This  seems  to  shew  that  the  ceremony  of  greeting 
each  other  was  adopted  by  them  at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  their 
history;  and  was,  perhaps,  learned  from  their  conquerors  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Grreeks,  as  most  ancient  nations  did,  held  the  opening  of  the 
new  year  in  great  esteem.  They  had  festive  meetings  to  celebrate  the 
commencement  of  the  sun*s  annual  course,  but  these  were  probably  not 
confined  to  one  day.  In  fact,  the  Greek  nations  differed  as  to  the  period 
when  the  year  began.  In  the  days  of  Homer  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  settled  years  and  months,  though  they  reckoned  time  by 
moons.*  At  a  later  era,  the  Macedonians  dated  their  new  year  from 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  called  the  first  month  Dius.  The  old  Ar- 
cadian year  was  first  composed  of  three  months  and  afterwards  of  four. 
The  Acamanians  counted  six  months  to  their  year.  The  ancient  Athenian 
year  began  after  the  winter  solstice;  and  they  calculated  by  lunar 
months,  while  the  other  nations  of  Greece  used  solar  ones.  Meton 
reformed  the  Athenian  calendar,  and  settled  the  beginning  of  the  year 
after  the  summer  solstice,  from  the  first  new  moon,  being  about  the 
latter  end  of  June.  The  first  month  was  called  Hecatombaion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  sacrifices  offered  up  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
This  first  month  consisted  of  thirty  days :  it  was  anciently  named  Kro- 
nios  or  Kronion,  from  Kronia,  or  the  festival  of  Saturn,  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  Romans,  on  which  our  festival  of  Christmas  appears  to  have  been 
engrafted,  t  though,  among  the  Romans,  it  seems  to  have  been  kept 
at  a  difterent  time  of  the  year  from  the  Greeks.  The  Spartans  chose 
one  of  the  Ephori,  chief  magistrate  on  new  year's  day,  who  was 
changed  every  year  at  the  new  moon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
that  year  was  always  called  by  the  name  of  the  magistrate  so  chosen. 

The  diflferent  years  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Julius  Cassar,  among 
the  Romans,  with  the  successive  improvements  in  computing  their 
time  adopted  by  that  people  are  generally  known.  The  first  month  of 
the  year  of  Romulus,  the  latter  consisting  of  ten  months,  was  conse- 
crated to  Mars,  answering  to  our  March.  Numa  added  two  other 
months,  making  twelve,  namely:  January,  so  called  from  the  God  Ja- 
nus, and  February,  firom  Februo,  to  purify ;  because  the  feasts  of  the 
purification  were  celebrated  in  that  month.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  observe  that,  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  foundation 
of  the  Purification,  or  Candlemas,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  English 
churches  may  be  traced ;  thus  shewing  how  the  heathen  customs  were 
transmuted  in  the  early  ages  into  the  simple  rites  of  Christianity,  and 
what  gross  corruptions  took  place  in  the  Christian  worship,  whic^  have 
been  continued  to  our  day.  Julius  Csesar  effected  the  last  improvement 
in  the  Roman  year,  which  afterwards  differed  nothing  firom  tnat  now  in 
use.     New  Year's  day,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  phraseology,  the 

•  Homer's  Odyss.  g.  v.  161. 

t  See  Vol.  II.  pAg«609of  this  work. 
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first  of  the  Kalends  of  January,  was  remarkable  for  the  compliments 
people  paid  to  each  other,  which  were  literally  the  same  as  those  now 
m  use,  that  have  descended  to  us  from  our  ancient  intercourse  with 
them.  On  New  Year's  day  the  Agonalia,  or  festival  in  honour  of  Janus, 
took  place.  Preeenu  were  sent  round  among  friends  with  wishes  of 
health  and  prosperity,  and  such  presents  were  called  Strence*  Clerks 
and  freedmen  also  sent  presents  to  their  patrons.  Gifts  were  presented 
by  the  people  to  their  governors :  this  custom  was  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Romulus.  The  Roman  knights  gave  a  new  year's  gift  annually 
to  Augustus  Caesar  and  to  succeeding  emperors.  Nero  established 
games  on  new  year's  day,  which  were  at  first  kept  privately  in  his  palace- 
gardens  in  honour  of  the  shaving  of  his  beard,  but  afterwards  they  were 
made  public,  and  celebrated  by  succeeding  emperors  with  great  splen- 
dour, under  the  name  of  Juvenalia.  The  magistrates  of  Rome  came  into 
office  on  new  year's  day,  and  the  artisans  began  any  new  work  which 
they  had  to  perform,  but  they  only  worked  a  little  upon  it  for  good 
fortune,  and  then  laid  it  aside.  No  one  in  Rome  was  idlowed  to  take 
fire  out  of  his  neighbour's  house  on  that  day,  nor  any  iron  utensil,  nor 
was  any  thing  to  be  lent.* 

New  Year's  day  as  the  fete  of  die  Circumcision  is  only  to  be  traced 
dmong  Christians  to  the  year  1090;  it  is  likely,  therefore,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  many  observances  foisted  into  Christianity  by  the 
popes,  and  councils  of  that  period,  and  for  which  there  is  not 
a  remote  authority  in  the  Scriptures.  The  first  day  of  the  year  was 
kept  as  a  festival  among  Christians  as  far  back  as  the  year  487.  They 
used  to  run  about  masked,  until  forbidden  to  do  so,  in  the  manner  of 
the  heathens  during  the  Saturnalia.  At «  later  period,  the  Saxons 
observed  the  day  with  great  jollity  and  revelling,  and  the  waes-heil  bowl 
was  always  circulated  briskly.  Waes-heil,  or  drinc-heil,t  were  origi« 
nally  their  modes  of  drinking  health  on  public  occasions.  Gifts  were 
always  presented  at  this  season.  The  new  year's  gift  in  France  is  even 
now,  in  some  parts,  caUed  Gruy-ran-neuf.  In  England,  on  new  year's 
eve  the  wassail  bowl|  was  carried  from  door  to  door  by  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  filled  with  a  composition  of  ale,  sugar,  toast,  and  roasted 
crabs  or  apples,  asking  presents  in  return.  It  has  been  stated,  how- 
ever, that  die  presents  were  not  given  until  the  following  day.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  by  some,  that  wassailing  was  a  religious  rite 
derived  from  the  worship  of  an  idol  named  Heil,  once  adored  at 
Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire ;  but  this  appears  to  have  nothing  but  fable  for 
its  foundadon.  If  it  had  any  thing  connected  with  religion  about  it, 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  must  have  been  the  object.  Mr.  Brand  has 
published  a  song  of  six  stanzas,  in  his  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  which  is 
sung  to  this  day  by  the  lower  classes  in  Gloucestershire,  clearly  shewing 
the  tradidonal  meaning  of  the  word.     The  following  b  the  first  stanza  : 

*  Selden  nyn  that  bene  vos,  bene  te,  bene  me,  bene  nostram  etiam  Stephaniom, 
in  PlaotDS,  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  agrees  nearly  with  the  custom  of  drinking 
healths  in  later  days. 

t  For  mnch  on  this  subject  see  Brandos  Popular  Antiquities. 

:  See  VoL  II.  page  613. 
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"  Wassail !  Wasdail  1  all  over  the  town— 
Our  toast  is  white  and  our  ale  it  b  brown, 
Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  a  maplin  tree 
We  foe  good  fdlowa  alh — I  drink  to  thee !  3rc.  &c. 


This  shews  thai  ibe  fopiilar  sense  of  the  term  agrees  with  Milton's 
in  Comusy  whidi  means  revelling. — 


-«'  I  should  be  loath 


To  tneet  the  rudeness  and  swtlPd  insol^ce 
Of  such  late  waasulers." 

Shakspeare  also  makes  Hamlet  say : — 

**  The  king  doth  wake  to«Dight»  and  takes  his  foosfl;, 
Kem  wassel  and  the  swaggering  upspring  reels  : 
Ana  as  he  drains  bis  drafts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettle  drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge." 

Widi  us,  new  year's  gifls  were  formerly  presented  by  the  hnsband  to 
the  wife,  the  father  to  the  child,  or  the  roaster  to  the  servant;  and, 
curious  enough,  we  seem  to  have  reversed  the  Roman  custom,  which  was 
generally  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior.  The  gifb  were  not 
confined  to  particular  things,  though  some  were  preferred  to  others, 
and  appear  to  have  b^n  offerings  peculiar  to  the  season^  and  made 
more  for,  ceremony's  sake,  than  for  a  token  of  remembrance^  or  for 
value.  An  orange  stuck  full  of  cloves  was  one  of  this  dass.  Eggs 
dyed  of  different  colours  were  also  sent  as  presents,  particularly  red 
ones ;  which  was  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Celtic  natiiAS.  It  is  re^ 
maricable  that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  Persia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century^  when  diey  celebrated  the  commencement  of  their  solar 
year  by  a  feast,  at  which  they  gave  each  other  coloured  eggs.  Verses 
in  the  shape  of  compliment  or  congratulation  were  formerly  sent  as  new 
year's  giftsi  «nd  were,  consequently,  plenty  enough  during  the  season* 
An  old  tract)  treating  of  this  custom,  says,  **  The  poets  get  mightyly 
that  day  (new  year's  day)  by  their  pamphlets,  for  a  hundred  elaborate 
lines  shall  be  lesse  esteemed  then  in  London  than  a  hundred  of  Wans« 
fleet  oysters  at  Cambridge." 

The  English  nobility  formerly  sent  tbe  king  a  purse  of  gold,  as  a  new 
year's  gifb;  a  custom  derived,  without  doubt,  from  that  of  the  Roman 
knights,  to  the  emperors  before-mentwned.  Among  our  records  of 
singular  presents  made  on  that  day,  is  the  gift  of  a  Testament,  by  bi- 
shop Latimer,  to  king  Henry  VIIL  splendidly  bound,  and  having, 
marked  upon  it,  "  Fornicatores  et  adulteros  judicavit  Domnus"  It  is 
wonderful  that  the  good  bishop,  who  certainly  did  not  rank  with  many 
of  later  times  in  courtliness,  but  thus  fearlessly  pursued  the  duties  of 
his  calling,  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  vengeance  of  the  bloody 
bigot  Mary,  after  such  an  act  of  foithfulness  to  t^t  tyrant.  The  gift 
formerly  presented  on  the  opening  of  the  new  year  by  the  tenantry  to 
their  lord,  was  a  capon.  Pins  were,  also,  on  their  first  invention, 
deemed  acceptable  new  yeajr*s  gifts  to  the  fair  sex. 

The  Law  Society  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  as  they  were    formerly  great 
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obienren  of  Chmtiiias*9  so  they  were  a^eustomed  to  greet' new 
year's-day  with  mirth  and  good  fellowship.  The  seat  of  the  King  of 
ChriBtmaa  in  the  hall  was  filled  hy  hiamawhal»  a^d  the  master  of  the 
revels  supplied  the  viM^ani  seat  of  the  marshal  thus  elevated  to  the 
throne  of  the  sovereign*  In  truths  the  gentlemen  of  LincdnVInn 
seem  to  have  lived  "righte  merrily*'  in  ancient  timesi  and  never  to  have 
missed  any  excuse  for  a  wassailing  of  which  they,  could  avAil  them* 
selves. 

Thus  the  custom  of  greeting  the  new  year  with  mirth  and  revelling 
appears  to  have  heen  general  among  nations  ancient  and  modem.  It 
arose,  perhaps,  from  the  conviction,  that  as  life  was  environed  with  hazards 
and  hung  on  a  slender  thread,  they  were  fortunate  to  have  gotten  safely 
over  another  year.  Like  all  impressions  that  are  productive  df  simiW 
effects,  these  were  the  result  o£  sudden  and  pleasant  impulses.  There 
was  only  one  other  way  in  which  they  could  have  regarded  the  season^ 
but  that  was  &r  too  reflective  and  philosophic  for  untutored  minds. 
They  never,  in  consequence,  thought  of  the  rapid  tide  of  accumuladng 
seasons  hurrying  them  to  an  unknown  existence  and  to  the  state  of 
'*  cold  obstruction/*  Though  the  lapse  of  everv  year  brings  us  all 
nearer  to  the  close  of  *'  life's  fitful  fever,"  we  still  exemplify  Young's 
line — 

"  An  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves  '/* 

and  in  consequence  of  this  only  a  few  among  the  great  mass  of  nmnlnn^ 
observe  the  noiseless  foot  of  time  stealing  by  them,  and  robbing  them 
of  a  portion  of  life  at  every  step.  But  we  shall  be  told,  like  Hamlet^ 
if  we  consider  the  subject  farther  in  (his  light,  **  that  it  were  to  con- 
sider too  curiously  to  consider  so." 

There  is  great  pleasnre  sometimes  in  followmg  the  multitude,  and 
taking  its  unstudied  views  of  things.  The  new  season  seems  naturally 
to  bring  with  it  anticipations  of  good  fortune,  and  thus  it  heightens 
the  deceptions  which  reconcile  us  to  Hfe,  or  rather  increase  our  love  of 
it.  In  tmlh,  the  entrance  of  the  new  year  has  peculiar  charms : — the 
lengthening  days,  the  earth  about  to  rise  from  the  cheerless  sleep  of 
winter,  the  exhdarating  feelings  at  the  approach  of  Spring,  the  incipient 
song  of  birds,  the  increasing  sunshine,  are  all  calculated  to  repress  sad 
tiioaghts  by  the  delicious  sensations  they  inspire.  It  is  the  character 
of  human  nattu-e  to  ffing  itself  confidently  upon  the  future,  and  even  to 
**  leap  amid  its  darkness."  The  past  is  beyond  our  power,  the  present 
is  become  the  past  *  ere  we  can  reflect  upon  it :  man,  therefore,  has 
only  the  future  for  the  haven,  in  which  he  can  anchor  his  little  bark 
ci  expectations,  and  he  looks  to  it  with  delight,  always  flattering  himself 
that  diere  he  shall  find  good  holding-ground,  and  see 

•*  The  seas  for  ever  calm,  the  skies  for  ever  bright" 

The  greetings  and  wine-cups  that  usher  in  the  new  year  are  not 
wholly  empty  ceremonies.  The  division  of  time  entered  upon  has  a 
thousand  hopes  on  its  wings.  We  are  dependant  upon  it  for  many 
things  which  we  have  to  achieve,  or  which  we  promise  ourselves  will  be 
aehieved  for  us.  Our  approaching  crops  will  be  more  plentiful  than 
those  of  the  last  year,  because  the  season  has  been  fine,  and  we  have 
bestowed  additional  pains  in  sowing  tliera  (not  that  this  literally  would 

•  S«e  vol.  ii.  p.  611. 
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he  of  much  advantage  to  individuals  in  some  nations  during  the  present 
topsy-turvy  days),  our  South  Sea  whalers  will  turn  out  well,  we  shall 
pay  off  a  mortgage,  or  come  into  a  fortune :  these  anticipations  heighten' 
tiie  flavour  of  the  new  year's  wine,  and  give  a  heartiness  to  its  greet- 
ings. But  it  is  in  early  youth,  when  our  anticipations  are  not  of  so 
precarious  a  nature,  when  the  past  leaves  few  recollections  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  that  our  pictures  of  the  new  year  display  the  most  vivid  colour- 
ing. Reason  lies  inert  at  that  Spring  season  of  life — the  future  teems 
with  views  of  pleasure,  which,  in  many  instances,  we  cannot  miss.  We 
then  arose  early  from  our  beds,  with 

"  No  thought  of  ills  to  come 

Nor  cares  beyond  to-day." 

The  compliments  of  the  season  were  repeated,  now  nearly  gone  out  of 
fashion ;  we  received  our  new  year's  gifts  with  a  pleasure,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  even  now  warms  us,  and  we  gazed  with  eyes  of  ardent 
aifection  on  the  parents  and  friends  that  were  the  donors.  As  we  add 
another  year  or  two  of  youth,  we  rejoice  that  the  next  new  year  will 
place  us  beyond  the  limits  of  parental  authority,  little  reflecting  how 
small  a  reason  we  have  for  pleasure  at  this.  The  lover  hails  the  new 
era  as  that  in  which  he  shall  consummate  his  happiness  in  the  arms  of 
a  mistress — the  heiress  as  the  time  when  she  shidl  escape  the  watdi- 
ful  eye  of  her  guardian — and  the  maid  when  she  shall  become  the  wife 
and  the  mother;  in  short,  to  all  in  whom  the  reign  of  passion  has  not 
been  succeeded  by  that  of  lukewarmness  and  reason,  the  new  year  is 
a  season  of 

"  Vernal  delight  and  joy." 

Happy  period  of  youth !  the  most  delightful  paradise  of  the  visionary 
or  the  poet  would  be  wanting  in  its  attractiims,  if  thou  didst  not  reign 
in  it  perennially. 

In  the  decline  t>f  manhood  and  in  age  we  have  comparatively  little  to 
do  with  vivid  anticipations  :  then  is  &e  past  period  of  life  aU  we  ca^i 
draw  upon :  then  we  recal  images  coloured  with  the  dark  hues  of  a  Rem- 
brandt, and  make  reflections  on  a  new  year's  day  very  dissimilar 
from  those  of  youth  and  the  multitude.  We  can  then  think  o£  and  love 
only  old  things,  and  make  an  unsatisfying  meal  upon  retrospections. 
Then  revellings  at  the  new  year  are  like  meat  to  the  sick  man,  regarded 
without  desire,  and  swallowed  without  taste  or  appetite.  Then  me- 
mory may  call  up  the  sensations  with  which  we  once  greeted  it — ^the 
parental  gift — the  mother's  smile,  on  presenting  us  the  promised  toy — 
tlie  paternal  commendation  at  Our  past  progress  in  learning — the  glee 
and  honest  undamped  vivacity,  to  which  we  gave  way — ^the  joyous 
swell  of  our  little  hearts  at  the  postponement  of  the  bed  hour,  and  the 
indulgences  allowed  us  at  that  season.  We  may  go  to  maturer  recol- 
lections in  more  advanced  youth,  and  recal  the  sweetness  of  our  first  love, 
and  our  outset  in  life,  with  its  keenly  enjoyed  pleasures  and  its  vivid 
emotions.  But  all  these  are  brought  forward,  as  it  were,  only  to  re- 
mind us  of  their  evanescence  and  our  present  incapacity  of  re-enjoying 
them ;  for  even  if  our  rigid  members  and  slowly-beating  pulses  were 
capable  of  a  momentary  liveliness  and  fluttering  we  cannot  nndthe  par- 
ticipators in  our  youthftil  happiness — ^we  must  exclaim, 
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**  Where  is  the  {Mrent  that  loMok'd  on  my  childfioody 
And  where  is  the  bosom-friend  dearer  than  all !" 

and  we  n^ht  indeed  be  aHewered  by  Echo-—"  Where  T' 

But  the  merry  village-beik  ring  ia  the  atranger  year  oyer  the  gen^ 
rations  sleeping  inaeDsibly  beneath  them.  To  a  tln^Qsand  ean  in  the 
full  flush  oi  life,  youth,  and  health,  they  waft  sounds  of  gladness,  and 

'*  Another  year,  and  then  those  sounds  shall  haii 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale.'' 

** Another  year"  and  again  the  "  jolly  rebecks'*  will  sound  and  the  saine 
merriment  be  repeated,  for  even  the  pleasures  of  life  are  but  a  string  of 
such  stale  repetitions.  Still  let  us  make  the  most  of  them,  and  not  live 
too  much  upon  those  of  **  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,** 
but  endeavour  to  employ  and  enjoy  well  the  present  time — ^let  us  be  more 
anxious  to  be  able  to  call  truly  our  past  years  happy  ones  at  their  con- 
clusion, as  to  hope  at  the  beginning  that  each  new  one  may  turn  out 
to  be  so.  V. 

SIMPLICITY. 

From  wealthy  Ormus'  pearly  bed 

Let  Beauty  deck  her  braided  hair. 
And  glittering  rays  of  splendour  shed 

From  evciy  gem  that  nestles  there ; 
Reckless  of  Freedom's  sacred  call 

Let  Afric  bid  her  children  toil. 
And  give  to  grace  yon  pageant  hall 

The  rifled  honours  of  her  soil ; 
But  say,  can  such  delights  impart 

A  smile  to  Virtue's  chastenM  eye? 
Ah,  no !  she  turns  with  aching  heart 

To  thee,  divine  Simplicity ! 

With  thee  she  loves  at  break  of  dawn 

To  climb  the  hill's  aspiring  height. 
With  thee  to  rove  th'  enspangled  lawn 

When  gently  swells  the  gale  of  Night ; 
To  seek  the  soft  retiring  deil  ^ 

Where  Spring  its  earliest  Tisit  paid. 
Where  Summer's  lingering  beauties  dwell. 

And  Autumn  courts  the  sober  shade  $ 
To  gather  thence  the  lairest  gem 
That  graces  Nature's  diadem. 
As  gladden'd  by  the  kindly  shower 
She  sits  enthroned  in  Flora's  bower! 

Then,  fiurewell  Wealth  and  Grandeur  too ! 
Ah,  what  is  all  your  pomp  to  me 

Whilst  mine  the  joys  yc  pever  knew— 
The  joys  of  loved  Simplicity  ? 

Give  me  to  cull  with  tender  hand 
The  straggling  sweets  of  Nature's  reign  ; 

1  '11  covet  not  the  faiiv-wand 
Which  sways  rich  Fancy's  genii-train ! 

Give  me  the  ^ntle  heart  to  share 
In  all  those  joys,  to  Nature  true— 

The  breast  those  straggling  sweets  to  wear- 
Then,  Wealth  farewell,  and  Grandeur  too ! 

S.C. 


(  188) 

THE    1>IRATE.     BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    WAVERLET. 

Wb  trust  that  W6  sre  ndt  deficient  in  grathude  to  the  great  ScotiMi 
noT^st  for  the  abundant  delight  which  he  imniiters  to  m^  even  in  the 
lowest  of  his  works ;  but  we  cannot  quite  join  in  the  i^dttt  of  boundless 
exttltation»  nor  subscribe  to  all  the  tremendous  eulogies,  widi  which 
some  of  our  oontemfioraries  hail  every  production  of  hia  genius.  Widi 
some  of  these  it  is  the  mere  cant  of  criticism  to  suggest  dwt  there  is 
any  falling  o£^  or  any  repetition  in  his  works,  and  it  is  an  audacious 
hereby  to  "  hint  a  fault  or  hesitate  dislike*'  respecting  any  of  his  crea- 
tions. We  are  more  reasonable,  we  frankly  confess,  in  our  sdolalry : 
diottgh  we  admire  "  The  Pirate"  it  is  *'  with  a  difference  ;^  nor  are  we 
quite  convinced  that  if  none  of  its  predecessors  had  appeared,  it  would 
excite  exactly  the  same  sensation  which  was  produced  by  *'  Waverley." 

Without  resorting  to  the  ordinary  and  shallow  theory,  ibat  tlie  powers 
of  observation  and  invention  in  an  original  writer  are  necessarily  ex- 
hausted by  frequent  publication,  we  may,  we  think,  easily  perceive  why 
his  works  should  alter  for  the  worse  as  he  proceeds  in  a  rapid  career. 
His  first  love  of  the  eroplovment  grows  naturally  cold,  or  degenerates 
into  a  mere  craving  after  the  excitements  of  applause,  or  a  desire  for 
the  more  solid  rewards  of  his  labours.  His  own  peculiar  feeling — the 
**  primal  sympathy"  with  his  works — wears  out  as  his  tact  of  authorship 
advances.  He  writes  not  to  indulge  his  genius,  but  to  please  his  book- 
sellers, and  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  public.  This  new  inspira- 
tion excites  him  to  a  different  course,  and  produces  more  stiffness, 
more  constraint,  and  more  nicely-balanced  incident  and  character, 
than  would  be  found  in  the  voluntary  pouring  forth  of  a  free  and 
exuberant  mind  gliding  at "  its  own  sweet  will"  through  the  fair  regions 
of  imagination  and  of  humanity  which  it  has  chosen. 

The  peculiar  excellences  of  our  author — ^his  power  of  conceiving 
and  delineating  character — ^his  command  of  descriptive  allusion — and 
the  *'  mighty  magic"  of  his  commune  with  the  wild  superstitions  of  the 
North — are  not  of  casts  likely  to  endure,  through  successive  works,  in 
their  original  vigour.  In  characteristic  delineations,  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  previous  success  is  unfavourable  to  continued  excellence.  As 
the  author  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  skill,  he  unavoidably  infuses 
something  of  a  kindred  consciousness  into  the  persolkis  whom  he  draws. 
They  have  less  of  truth  and  unaffected  nature,  and  more  theatrical 
pretension,  than  those  which  were  hit  off  in  the  first  moments  of  his  in- 
spiration. They  become,  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  too  consist^ 
ent ;  that  is,  they  are  too  perpetually  intent  on  their  own  peculiarities, 
and  these  are  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the  reader  far  more  frequently 
than  are  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  any  whom  we  meet  with  in 
actual  life.  There  is  also  an  evident  design  to  fill  up  and  heighten 
previous  sketches ;  to  add  the  pomp  of  circumstance  to  figures  which 
are  only  encumbered  by  the  apparel,  and  to  push  every  hint,  which  has 
once  succeeded,  to  a  dangerous  extreme.  That  which  before  was  made 
visible  by  a  single  glowing  fiash,  is  now  brought  out  **  into  the  light  of 
common  day,"  and  we  are  invited  minutely  to  examine  and  admire  its 
proportions.  As  there  is  more  stifl^hess  in  individual  figures,  so  there 
is  an  daborate  art  in  the  grouping,  which  destroys  the  effect  of  the 
picture.  Each  finely  elaborated  creation  revolves  in  its  own  separate  orbit 
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iDttead  of  joiiuDg  in  the  mazy  round  in  linked  union.  The  creatnres'do 
not  come  tumbling  into  bfei  fresh  from  the  teeming  brain,  in  glorious 
confusion,  but  are  coldly  arranged  in  picturesque  attitudes*  Instead 
of  the  perpetual  undulation  of  thought,  the  gay  variety  qf  healthful 
forms,  the  perpetual  mdting  of  things  into  each  other,  all  is  carefidly 
distingvished  and  contrasted.  We  feel  no  more  the  eardess  plenitude, 
we  revel  no  more  in  the  unbounded  prodigality  of  genius ;  we  have 
leisure  to  admire  the  author,  instead  of  luxuriating  delight^  in  hia 
erealions. 

The  charm  also  which  the  Scotch  novels  derived  from  afiusions  to 
external  nature,  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  dissipated  and  wakened  in 
their  progress.  This  charm  consisted  not  in  the  exquisite  pictures  of 
extended  scenery^-*notevenin  the  vivid  description  of  particular  objects 
— ^bttt  in  the  familiar  allusion  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  to  the  fe^ 
ings  which  they  excited,  copiously  scattered  through  the  busiest  and 
most  eventful  portions  of  the  history.  Mere  naked  description  is  com- 
paratively an  inferior  art,  and  scarcely  ever  produces  very  intense  or 
elevated  sensations ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  to  feel  the 
infloeaces  of  the  quiet  earth  and  heaven  minglmg  with  and  tempering ' 
more  passionate  emotions.  But  as  the  authdr  proceeds,  as  he  learns 
more  distinctly  his  own  faculties,  and  as  every  object  in  his  works 
assumes  more  of  separate  identity,  he  will  naturally  elaborate  his  de* 
scripiiona  as  descriptions^  and  can  scarcely  recur,  even*  if  he  would,  to 
the  bright  throng  of  intermingled  hints,  traits,  and  images,  winch  he 
poured- out  from  the  mere  impulse  of  delighted  power. 

Tbie  supernatural  touches  of  our  author  would  still  less  bear  to  be 
freqnendy  repeated.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  decidedly  shew  the 
influence  of  composition  re-acting  on  the  mind  of  an  author,'  ^an  the 
circumstance  that  setting  out  with  a  manifest  tendency  to  superstition 
and  an  eager  love  of  the  marvellous,  he  has,  in  the  end  of  this  his  last 
work,  disappointed  all  the  strange  fears  which  he  has  excited  in  its 
progress,  iod  made  his  awe-sthrring  character  finally  sensible  of  the 
vanity  of  her  own  pretensions!  ^e  undefined  feeling  of  delicious 
terror — ^the  longing  to  find  in  unusual  phenomena  indications  of  some- 
thing more  than  mortiJ,  will  soon  wear  out  in  the  nnnd  whieh  sets 
down  its  sensations  in.  a  note-book,  and  thinks,  how  diey  can  be  most 
artfully  disposed  to  awaken  interest  in.  the  pubKc.  It  in  very  curious 
and  .edifying  to  observe  the  progress  of  this  alteration  in  "the  mind  of 
the  author  of  Waverley.  At  first  his  supernatural  terrors  were  inter- 
woven with  the  very  threads  of  existence.  He  infused  his  own  spirit 
into  the  blood  of  his  enchanted  readers.  In  his  works,  dim  intimations 
found  answering  realities ;  enthusiasm  verged  on  inspiration ;  and  the 
dxttams  of  fond  credulity  were  scarcely  ^ystinguishable  firom'tibesolem-* 
nities  of  death  and  life.  But  his  genuine  sense  of  the  mysterious  soon 
decayed  when  it  became  food  for  common  wonder  \  and  instead  of  the 
marvels  told,  as  it  were,  under  die  breath — instead  of  the  fine  nncer- 
tatntv  in  which  we  were  so  tremulously  bewildered,  we  had  prodigies 
which  no  one  could  believe  for  a  moment — second-sight  clearly  deve- 
loped—visions '*  plenty  as  blackberries** — witches  in  immediate  commu- 
nication with  the  evil  one^and  prophecies  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  But 
even  the  power  which  sustained  these  cold  fantasies  has  decayed ;  and 
in**  The  Piratei''  our  wonder  is  exeiied.only  to.be  destroyed  by  those  most 
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barbarous  expedienU  of  Mra^  Radclifie-^«  knowledge  of  the  weatlier« 
promptitude  of  movement  and  an  exemplary  acquaintanoe  with  trap- 
doors and  secret  passages ! 

The  work  whidb  has  prompted  these  observations  has  all  the  merits 
and  defects  incidental  to  a  late  production  of  an  original  writer.     It  is 
full  of  accurate  descriptions  and  well-defined  and  strikin^y-arranged 
characters,   but  betrays  throughout   a  consciousness  of  the  peculiar 
talents  which  have  called  it  into  being.     lu  plot,  though  not  very  satis- 
factory, has  more  interest  than  that  of  many  of  its  author's  romances. 
We  wUl  not  attempt  to  give  any  analysis  of  its  incidents,  which  would 
only  fatigue  the  multitude  who  have  read  it,  and  <iiminish  the  curiosity 
of  the  few  who  have  still  to  read  it.     It  is  not  certainly  calculated  to 
isatbfy  the  expectations  which  its  title  and  motto  have  excited.     When 
we  saw  prefixed  to  it  the  lines  '*  Nothing  in  him  but  doth  sufifer  a  sea- 
change,"  we  thought  that  its  author  was  about  to  subdue  to  his  domi- 
nion the  world  of  waters — to  give  a  new  life  to  all  the  appearances  of 
sea  and  sky — ^to  lull  us  into  delicious  dreams  on  summer  seas — to 
agitate  us  by  hurricanes  and  shipwrecks — to  make  us  familiar  with  all 
the   wild  superstitions  which  chill  the  blood  of  the  long-expectant 
mariner — to  send  into  the  heart  the  very  feeling  of  seardreariness-— to 
give  us  sea  Weed  and  coral  for  our  playthings,  and  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  for  companions.     But  there  is  nothing  of  all  this:  throughout  the 
three  volumes  we  are  never  once  out  of  sight  of  shore.  Nor  do  we  find 
any  of  those  wild  darings,  those  desperate  exploits  of  the  freebooters  of 
the  ocean,  which  we  anticipated  £rom  its  name.     The  pirate  Cleveland 
is  a  flinching  sentimental  person,  who  does  only  one  tlung  for  which  he 
deserves  to  be  hanged, — when  he  draws  a, knife  and  stabs  an  unarmed 
man  who  is  struggling   fairly  with  him — which  is  not  a  very  heroic 
crime.     All  the  preparation  made  for  some  extraordinary  dndosure 
respecting  him  ends  in  nothing.     We  are  led  to  expect  some  glowii^ 
passion  nurtured  in  the  spicy  groves  of  tropical  islands — some  strange 
mtermingling  of  bravery,  luxury,  and  crime ;  but  he  is  merely  common- 
place, faint-hearted,  and  repen^g. 

The  love  of  Minna,  the  lof^y  sentimentalist,  towards  the  anomalous 
Clevdandi  is  elaborately  defended  by  the  autl^r  on  the  principle  of 
contraries.  This  theory  does  not  shine  in  the  argument,  and  is  falsified 
by  the  result  of  the  story.  Cleveland's  spirit  does  not  '^  shine  through 
faun"  so  as  to  justify  the  damsel  s  passion ;  nor  does  the  discovery  of 
the  particulars  of  his  trade  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  her  refusal  to 
share  his  distresses.  She  loves  him  as  a  pirate ;  but  she  has  some  fine 
notions  of  pirates  as  sea  kings,  .and  cannot  endure  to  find  them  only 
toleraUe,  but  erring  mortals.  If  the  theory  were  true — ^if  it  were  natu- 
ral for  the  most  deUcate  maidens  to  be  fascinated  by  outlaws,  it  would 
be  natural  for  them  to  cleave  to  these  objects  of  their  love  more  strongly 
in  danger,  not  to  forsake  them  at  their  utmost  need.  The  pictures  of 
Minna,  and  her  livelier  sister  Brenda,  are  drawn  with  a  skill  which 
enables  us  in  our  mind's  eye  to  see  their  diversified  loveliness;  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  our  author  would  have  been  contented  if 
we  felt  it.  There  are  one  or  two  scries  between  the  sisters  of  exquisite 
tenderness,  most  delicately  and  beautifully  touched,  where  the  aliena- 
tions which  love  produces  between  those  who  have  had  but  one  heart 
from  their  childhood,  are  pourtrayed  with  the  finest  feeling  and  trudi. 
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Magnus  Troilt  their  fieither,  the  jovial,  stout-hearted  Udaller,  ig  excel- 
lent in  his  way ;  a  perfect  pillar  of  the  olden  time.  The  lover  of 
Brenda,  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  is  a  fine  spirited  lad,  in  the  opening  of 
the  romance ;  gay,  huoyant,  full  of  life  and  joy ;  but  he  subsides  into  a 
mere  machine  towards  its  close:  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  the  classical 
and  speculative  farmer,  is  a  mere  patchwork  part,  like  some  of  the  cha- 
racters made  up  of  all  oddities  and  inconsistencies,  in  the  plays  of  Mor- 
ton and  Reynolds,  a  sort  of  lifeless  curiosity  not  worth  inspecting. 
Claud  Halcro,  the  rhymer,  who  lives  upon  one  glimpse  of  the  "  glorious 
John  Dryden,*'  with  his  prattle  about  Russell-street,  Covent-garden,  is 
as  much  out  of  place  amidst  pirates  and  savages  as  the  figure  of  a  cour- 
tier in  fiill  dress  on  the  wings  of  cherubim.  But  the  great  attempt 
and  failure  of  the  whole  is  the  part  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful  head,  who 
is  evidently  intended  for  a  sublimated  Meg  Merrilies.  She  is  unques- 
tionably, ii^some  respects,  better  furnished  with  appliances  and  means ; 
instead  of  being  a  wandering  gipsy  queen,  without  &ther,  mother,  or 
descent,  she  is  confessedly  dli^  to  a  noble  family ;  instead  of  trusting 
vdioliy  to  her  enchantments,  or  to  her  lofUer  human  energies,  she  has 
a.  large  income,  which  she  spends  in  procuring  the  appearance  of  won- 
ders ;  and,  instead  of  roaming  alone  over  hill  and  valley,  she  has  a 
hideous  dwarf  to  do  her  bidding.  But  her  life  has  no  "  magic  in  the 
web  of  it."  She  has  not  one  old  affection  sustaining  an  exhausted 
heart — no  terrific  energies — ^no  deep,  lone  commune  with  nature,  by 
which  die  has  learned  its  mysteries.  Her  maternal  instinct  is  a  cheat, 
her  prophetic  power  a  delusion;  she  awakes  to  the  melancholy  consci- 
ousness that  her  whole  Ufe  has  been  a  lie,  and  becomes  soberly  sad  at 
last.  This  is  for  an  author  to  turn  the  tables  on  those  whose  blood  he 
has  made  curdle,  and  whose  hair  be  has  made  stand  on  end  at  these 
worn-out  superstitions  with  a  vengeance ! 

The  work  abounds  in  descriptions  of  great  excellence;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  little  animated  with  breathing  life.  There  is,  in- 
deed, one  picture  of  a  whale-fishing,  which  is  an  exception  to  this  re- 
mark ;  and  reminds  us  of  the  most  vivid  and  mighty  delineations  of 
our  author.     We  can  only  make  room  for  its  close. 

"  Magnus  Troil,  who  had  only  jested  with  the  factor,  and  had  reserved  the 
launching  the  first  spear  against  the  whale  to  some,  much  more  skilful  hand, 
had  just  time  to  exclaim,  '  Miod  yourselves,  lads,  or  we  are  all  swamped/ 
when  the  monster,  roused  at  once  from  inactivity  by  the  blow  of  the  factor's 
mbsile,  blew^  with  a  noise  resembling^  the  explosion  of  a  steam-eneine,  a  huge 
shower  of  water  into  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  lash  the  waves 
with  its  tail  in  every  direction.  The  boat  in  which  Magnas  presided  received 
the  shower  of  brine  which  the  animal  spouted  into  the  air;  and  the  adven- 
turous Triptolemus,  who  had  a  full  share  of  the  immersion,  was  so  much 
astonished  and  terrified  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  valorous  deed,  that 
he  tumbled  backwards  amongst  the  feet  of  the  people^  who,  too  busy  to  at- 
tend to  him,  were  actively  engaged  in  getting  the  boat  into  shoal  water,  out 
of  the  whale's  reach.  Here  he  lay  for  some  minutes,  trampled  on  by  the  feet 
of  the  boatmen,  until  they  lay  on  their  oars  to  bale,  when  the  Udaller  ordered 
them  to  pull  to  shore,  and  land  this  spare  hand,  who  had  commenced  the 
fishing  so  inauspiciously. 

'*  While  this  was  domg,  the  other  boats  had  also  pulled  off*  to  safer  distance, 
and  now,  from  these  as  welt  as  from  the  shore,  the  unfortunate  native  of  the 
deep  was  overwhelmed  by  all  kinds  of  missiles — harpoons  and  spears  flew 
against  him  on  all  sides — guns  were  fired,  and  each  various  means  of  annoys 
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ance  plied  which  could  excite  him  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  useless  fage. 
When  the  animal  found  that  he  was  locked  ia  by  shallows  on  all  rides,  and 
became  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  strainot  the  cable  on  bis  body,  the 
coovulslve  eiforts  which  he  made  to  escape,  accompanied  with  sounds  resem- 
bling deep  and  loud  groans,  would  have  moved  tne  compassion  of  all  but  a 
Cractised  whale-fisher.  The  repeated  showers  which  he  spouted  into  the  air 
egan  now  to  be  mingled  with  blood,  and  the  waves  which  surrounde^i  him 
assumed  the  same  crimson  appearance.  Meantime  the  attempts  of  the  as- 
sailants were  redoubled ;  but  Mordaunt  Merteun  and  develaod,  in  pafnicn- 
lar,  exerted  themselves  to  the  ttttermost,  oontending  who  should  display  most 
courage  in  approaching  the  monster,  so  tremendous  in. its  agonies^  and  shcndd 
inflict  the  most  deep  and  deadly  wound  upon  its  huge  bulk. 

"  The  contest  seemed  at  last  pretty  well  over ;  for  althou^  the  animal 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  make  frantic  exertions  for  liberty,  yet  its 
strength  appeared  so  much  exhausted,  that,  even  with  assistance  of  the 
tide,  which  nad  now  risen  considerably,  it  was  thought  it  could  scarce  extri- 
cate itself. 

*'  Magnus  gave  the  aimaX  to  venture  upon  the  whale  more  nearly,  calltBg 
out  at  the  same  time, '  Close  in,  lads,  she  is  not  half  so  mad'now~-Now«  Mr. 
Factor,  look  for  a  winter's  oil  for  the  two  lamps  at  Harfra-^PuU  close  in, 
lads.' 

"  Ere  his  orders  could  be  obeyed,  the  other  two  boats  had  anticipated  his 

})urpose  ;  and  Mordaunt  MertouYi,  eager  to  distinguish  himself  above  Cleve- 
ana,  had,  with  the  whole  strength  he  possessed,  plunged  a  half-pike  into  the 
bodv  of  the  animal.  But  the  leviathan,  like  a  nation  whose  resources  appear 
totallj^  exhausted  by  pvevkms  losses  and  calamities,  collected  his  whoM  re- 
maining force  for  an  efibct,  which  proved  at  once  desperate  and  suocessfiti. 
The  wound  last  received,  had  piobaoly  reached  through  his  external  defences 
of  blubber,  and  attained  some  very  sensitive  part  of  the  system,  for  he  roared 
aloud,  as  he  sent  to  the  sky  a  mingled  sheet  of  brine  and  olood,  and  snapping 
the  strong  cable  like  a  twig,  overset  Mertoun's  boat  with  a  blow  of  his  tail, 
shot  himself  bv  a  mighty  effort,  over  the  bar,  upon  which  the  tide  had  now 
risen  considerably,  and  made  out  to  sea,  carrying  with  him  a  whole  grove  of 
the  implements  which  had  been  planted  in  his  body,  and  leaving  behind 
him,  on  the  waters,  a  dark  red  trace-  of  his  course." 

After  all, "The Pirate"  contains  much  matter,  forwhich  we  are  thank- 
ful. It  is  good  enough  to  please  us  if  not  to  reflect  honour  on  its  au- 
thor. Let  him  then  write  on  ;  he  will  never  equal  his  first  works  ; 
but  these  have  rendeifed  it  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  written 
down-^even  by  his  own  p«a. 
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Look  where  she  sits  iii  languid  loveliness ! 

Her  feet  up-gather'd,  and  her  turban'd  brow 

Bent  o'er  her  hand,  her  robe  in  ample  flow 
Disparted.    Look !  in  attitude  and  dress 
She  sits  and  seems  an  Eastern  Sultaness  ! 

And  music  is  aroimd  her,  and  the  glow 

Of  young  fair  faces,  and  sweet  voices  go 
Forth  at  her  call,  and  all  about  her  press. 

But  no  Sultana  she  1  as  in  a  book 
In  that  fine  form  and  lovely  brow  we  trace 

Divinest  purity,  and  the  bright  look 
Of  Genius.    Mucn  is  she  inmind  and  face 

Like  the  fair  blossom  of  some  woodland  nook. 
The  wind«flower  delicate  and  full  of  grace.  M*- 
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LbCTUKES    ON    POKTRV.       BY    T.    C.AMPBELL. 
•  LECTURE    V.    FART  11. 

Ths  subject  of  Greek  poetry  may  be  treated  either  by  describing  ita 
most  interesting  authors  in  chronological  succession,  or  by  grouping 
them  without  regard  to  time  according  to  their  respective  classes  of 
composition.  There  would  be  several  disadvantages  in  minutely  pursu- 
ing the  latter  method.  It  would  call  the  attention  suddenly  backwards 
and  forwards  to  periods  of  literature  far  divided  from  each  other; 
it  would  require  the  same  names,  that  have  shone  in  diHercnt  de- 
partments of  literature,  to  be  ollen  repeated ;  and  it  would  demand 
an  accuracy  in  subdividing  the  classes  of  poetry,  which*  if  attainable, 
would  be  formal  and  fatiguing.  In  reality,  such  accuracy  is  far 
from  being  perfectly  attainable.  For  though  there  are  certain  great 
walks  in  Greek  literature,  the  separate  tracks  and  bearings  of 
which  can  never  be  confounded;  yet  the  subordinate  branchings  of 
those  walks  have  their  crossings  and  contiguities  oflen  so  much 
obscured  by  antiquity,  as  to  be  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  un- 
distinguishable  beneath  the  moss  of  time.  There  is  one  (^ry  duty, 
indeed,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  in  attempting  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory view  of  Greek  poetry,  whatever  method  may  be  pursued — namely, 
tliat  of  speaking  of  many  writers  whose  works  have  either  nearly, 
or  wholly  perished,  but  whose  names  and  characters  still  survive  in  the 
pages  of  ancient  criticism.  Even  in  adopting  the  method  of  consi- 
dering the  eminent  poets  in  chronological  succession,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary sometimes  to  advert  to  those  remote  and  shadowy  reputations. 
But  ir  one  were  entirely  to  pursue  the  opposite  method,  and  to  attempt 
dividing  and  subdividing  the  whole  national  poetry  by  its  kinds  and 
varieties,  it  would  in  that  case  be  necessary  to  shew  how  every  depart- 
ment of  it  was  filled  up,  and  therefore  to  enter  still  more  minutely  and 
frequently,  than  upon  the  other  system,  into  the  conjectural  character 
of  authors,  of  whom  there  are  few  or  no  remains.  I  have  preferred 
therefore  the  plan  of  considering  the  principal  poets  of  Greece  indivi- 
dually, and  in  chronological  succession,  to  that  of  taking  an  abstracted 
and  classified  view  of  Greek  poetical  art. . 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  classiiicatioii,  which 
one  is  unwilling  altogether  to  forego.  In  travelling  for  pleasure  over 
the  scenes  of  a  fine  kingdom,  it  would  be  absurd  to  investigate  the 
boundaries  of  all  its  petty  divisions ;  yet  it  might  assist  our  recollec- 
tion of  its  finest  scenery  to  note  the  outline  and  comparative  aspect  of 
its  provinces.  I  shall  therefore  ofler  a  short  sketch  of  the  classes  into 
which  Greek  poetry  may  be  generally  divided,  before  I  proceed  on  the 
simple  plan  of  detail  which  I  have  adopted.  In  this  prefatory  and 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject,  1  shall  avoid,  as  far  as  I  can,  all  un- 
necessary dryness  or  minuteness.  But  still  let  metliod  be  ever  so 
useful,  it  is  dry  in  immediate  application ;  and  1  am  far  from  feeling 
myself  independent  of  the  reader's  patience  in  this  synopsis. 

Epic  Poetry, — The  works  of  Homer  bound  our  prospect  in  the  an- 
cient history  of  Greek  literature,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  mighty 
eminence,  the  farther  side  of  which  cannot  be  seen.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  by  what  steps,  and  in  how  long  or  short  a  period,  the  epic 
muse  had  ascended  to  that  summit  of  excellence.  All  that  appears  is, 
that  her  subsequent  progress  was  descent.     And  in  a  relative  ssnse  we 
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may  call  the  excellence  of  Homer  perfection,  not,  perhaps,  according 
to  abstracted  ideas  of  poetry,  for  under  these  might  be  included  a 
symmetry  of  design  more  strict  than  his,  and  that  Virgilian  pictu- 
resqueness  of  expression  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from 
which  nothing  can  be  taken  away.  But  still  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  genius  of  the  Iliad  be  practically  compatible  with  those  minuter 
graces ;  and  therefore  the  poem  is  perfect  in  its  kind  without  them,  con- 
sidering the  impulse  and  instruction  which  it  affords  to  the  imagination. 
Nor  does  it  matter  much  for  our  enjoyment  of  the  Iliad  what  we  may 
think  about  the  history  of  its  composition.  Was  it  improved  by  the 
Diascevasts  or  compilers  ?  They  coidd  have  only  polished  its  outward 
form,  and  could  not  have  infused  its  internal  spirit.  Was  it  the  work 
of  many?  it  must  have  been  that  of  a  consentaneous  many — of  an  age 
deeply  fraught  with  the  power  of  giving  a  sweeping  interest  to  poetry, 
since  its  separate  songs  were  capable  of  being  adjusted  into  so  harmo- 
nious a  whole.  If  it  was  the  work  of  a  school,  we  must  surely  suppose 
some  great  master  of  that  school.  If  other  hands  took  up  the  harp  of 
Homer,  they  had  at  least  learnt  his  tune ;  and  if  his  mantle  descended, 
it  appears  to  have  retained  its  warmth  of  inspiration. 

After  and  excepting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  have  no  great  Greek 
epic  poetry.  No  relic  of  the  Alexandrian  school  approaches  to  the 
Homeric  spirit,  and  the  intermediate  epos  is  of  doubtful  character. 
Hesiod's  name,  whatever  he  actually  wrote,  may  be  collectively  taken 
to  designate  a  mixture  of  poetry,  which  had  a  strong  influence,  per- 
haps on  the  whole  unfavourable,  on  the  literature  of  his  country. 
He  was  the  earliest  didactic  and  sententious  poet  of  Greece,  and 
gave  an  example  of  familiar  parable  even  before  ^sop*.  Whilst  he 
stooped  to  deliver  the  humblest  instruction  in  song,  he  also  touched 
as  an  epic  poet  on  the  wildest  subjects  of  human  credulity — Qn  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  and  on  those  combats  of  heaven  with  the  male- 
volent invisible  powers  which  have  found  a  place,  more  or  less,  in  all 
poetical  religious  creeds,  from  the  giants  of  the  Hebrew  Hell  t  down 
to  Milton's  Pandaemonium.  The  misfortune  of  Hesiod's  works  is,  that 
the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the  subjects.  The  supernatural  and  the 
natural  are  melted  down  into  one  by  the  fire  of  Homer's  imagination ; 
but  they  have  no  such  deceptive  blending  in  Hesiod's  representation. 
His  prodigies  excite  astonishment  without  sympathy,  and  altogether 
he  stands  at  the  head  of  anew  epic  school  of  cosmogony  and  matter-of- 
fact  mythology.  Homer  is  the  king  of  poetry,  whilst  Hesiod  is  only 
its  king  at  arms — the  epic  herald  of  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, of  heroes  and  heroines. 

Still  Hesiod  has  his  bright  spots,  and  was  a  favourite  with  antiquity. 
A  tripod  which  he  was  said  to  have  obtained  in  a  poetical  contest 
with  Homer,  was  shewn  on  Mount  Helicon,  in  the  second  century  afVer 
the  Christian  era,  to  the  traveller  Pausanias.  That  there  was  ever  a  per- 
sonal competition  in  song  between  Homer  and  Hesiod  is  certainly  not 
very  credible.  But  some  modern  theorists  t  have  alleged  the  tradi- 
tion to  testify  a  rivalship  to  have  subsisted  between  the  Ascrsean  and 
Ionian  schools  of  poetry,  and  some  memorable  victory  to  have  been 
obtained  by  the  former  over  the  latter.  I  cannot  see  how  the  tradi- 
tion proves  any  such  thing.     There  was  always  a  rivalship  undoubtedly 

*  In  the  fable  of  the  Hawkand  the  Nifl^tingale,  in  hiB  *<  Works  and  Days." 
t  Proverbs  xxi.  16.  t  Meaars.  Bdttiger  and  F.  Schlegel. 
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among  the  public  deliveren  of  song  at  the  Grecian  festivals ;  but  that 
ihey  were  ever  pitted  against  each  other  in  party  spirit  as  Homerists 
and  Hcsiodists,  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  historical  evidence  to  ren- 
der probable.  It  is  one  thing  to  suppose  that  Hesiod  may  have  had 
his  peculiar  admirers,  reciters,  and  imitators,  and  another  thing  to 
imagine  his  school  at  Delphi  setting  up  in  opposition  to  the  Homeridae, 
and  disputing  with  th^lhi  for  the  palm  of  popularity.  Wolffe^  has 
shewn  that  the  Homeric  rhapsodists  themselves  repeated  and  imitated 
Hesiod,  which  looks  like  any  thing  in  the  world  but  the  Homeric 
and  Hesiodic  rhapsodists  having  split  into  contending  sectaries. 

True  it  is  that  Hesiod's  epic  taste  degenerates  from  Homer's,  and 
that  the  later  rhapsodists  who  imitated  Hesiod,  although  they  might 
recite  Homer  also  and  call  themselves  Homeridse,  are  to  be  widely 
distinguished  from  the  old  and  patriarchal  Homeridae  of  Chios.  These, 
namely,  the  elder  rhapsodists,  were  either  the  composers  or  preservers 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  They  gave  the  world  materials  which  were 
capable  of  being  moulded  by  future  diascevasts  into  grand  and  interest- 
ing poems.  Hesiod  had  also  his  diascevasts,  but  he  has  evidently  a 
dry  and  inharmonious  epic  character,  that  would  have  baffled  their 
effi>rts  to  all  eternity  if  they  had  laboured  to  compile  his  works  into  an 
animated  whole.  That  the  degeneracy  of  the  Hesiodic  period,  how- 
ever, was  produced  by  any  systematic  competition  of  an  anti-Homeric 
school,  is  a  theory  which  rests  rather  infirmly  on  the  basis  of  the  Heli- 
conian tripod. 

After  Hesiod,  and  certainly  long  after  Homer,  commenced  a  suite 
of  poets  who  have  been  collectively  denominated  the  Cyclic  ti  who  in- 
undated Greece  with  epic,  or  at  least  with  historic  hexameter  verse. 
Every  event  alluded  to  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  every  fable  of  my- 
thology, became  the  subject  of  a  poem,  till  a  tissue  of  versified  narra- 
tive was  at  length  accomplished  by  successive  hands,  which  extended 
from  the  creation  of  things  to  the  return  of  the  heroes  from  Troy  and 
from  Chaos  to  Penelope's  bed-chamber.^  However  instructive  this 
Cyclic  register  of  Centaur  campaigns,  Titan  insurrections^  and  heroic 
sieges,  older  than  even  the  Trojan,  might  have  been  to  an  ancient 
Greek,  a  recital  of  the  title  of  the  lost  poems  which  composed  it 
would  scarcely  be  amusing  to  a  modem  reader.  If  he  should,  however, 
feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  his  longings  may 
be  satisfied  in  Heyne*s  First  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  tho  JEneid, 

Of  the  middle  epos  of  Greece,  that  is  of  the  epic  poetry  written  after 
Hesiod  and  before  the  age  of  Alexander,  we  have  certainly  no  data 
for  forming  either  an  universal  or  perfectly  confident  judgment.  But 
the  silence  of  Aristotle  as  to  its  merits  is  an  unpropitious  symptom. 
Pausanias,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  verses  of  that  period  that  had  been  mis- 
taken for  Homer's.  But  of  the  three  most  distinguished  and  later  clas- 
sical epic  poets,  Pisander§,  who  rehearsed  the  toils  of  Hercules,  is  ac- 

*  Wolffii  Prolegg.  ad  Horn.  p.  xcvlii. 

t  The  term  Cyclic  has  been  varioualy  and  vaguely  applied  by  the  ancients  and  by 
classical  antiquarians.  It  is  sometimes  taken  to  designate  a  selection  of  the  beat 
epic  poets,  made  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  which  included  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pi- 
Bander,  Panyasis,  and  Antimachus. 

t  Or»  more  strictly  speaking,  to  the  death  of  Ulysses. 

$  Pisander,  of  Camirus,  in  Rhodes,  the  very  pld  Greek  epic  poet  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  who  sang  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  who  first  took  the  liberty  of  in- 
resting  tiie  hero  with  the  club  and  costume  of  a  lion's  skin :  this  Pisander  is  to  be 
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cused  of  having  been  totally  without  the  beauty  of  epie  design ;  and  if  a 
fragment  supposed  to  be  his,  be  rightly  ascribed  to  him  *,  it  will  prove 
him  to  have  possessed  no  great  excellence  as  a  writer.  Panyasisy  the 
second  of  the  post-Hesiodic  classics,  was  ranked  by  some  old  critics 
next  in  merit  to  Homer;  but  the  word  next  admits  of  an  indefinitely 
imaginable  interval.  Handel's  bellows-blower  thought  his  services-  tlie 
next  to  Handel's  in  musical  utility  to  the  church.  The  works  of  Anti- 
machus  ty  the  last  of  the  classic  epics,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Plato, 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  preferred  him  to  Homer  him- 
self. But  his  imperial  majesty  was  fond  of  the  tumid  and  obscure. 
Antimachus's  audience,  all  but  Plato,  once  left  him  whilst  he  was 
reading  his  verses ;  and  the  poet  declared  that  Plato  was  a  sufficient 
audience.  The  philosopher's  remaining,  however,  might  be  the  result 
of  politeness  or  patience  as  much  as  of  taste,  and  may  almost  be  sus- 
pected to  indicate  that  Antimachus's  poetry  required  a  considerable 
stock  of  philosophy  to  be  heard  to  an  end. 

If  even  Pisander  and  Antimachus,  who  by  all  accounts  soared,  like 
eagles  above  a  rookery,  beyond  the  commonplace  of  Greek  Cyclic 
poetry  t,  were  defective  in  epic  harmony,  t.  e.  in  interesting  arrangement 
of  parts,  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  those  Cyclics  were 
mere  chroniclers  in  verse.  Hesiod  himself  betrays  the  commencement 
of  an  historical,  and  even  a  chronicling  spirit  in  Greek  poetry,  like 
that  which  pervaded  our  own  for  ages  both  before  and  after  Chaucer. 
Hesiod's  inquisitiveness  into  remote  events,  and  his  love  uf  accumulating 
legends,  gave  rise  to  this  bad  taste;  and  his  beauties  seem  to  have  be* 
guiled  the  Greeks  to  endure  and  adopt  it.  For  dry  as  he  is  in  detail,  he 
still  throws  some  poetical  light  and  colouring  on  subjects  of  awful  and 
mysterious  attraction  to  untutored  minds.  He  traced  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture back  to  their  imagined  source.  •  He  epitomized  the  history  of  man. 

distinguished  from  another  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  centuries  later  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Alexander.  The  latter  Pisander  is  also  ranked  under 
the  vague  denomination  of  a  Cyclic  poet.  He  was  in  alt  probability  an  imitator  of 
Virgil.  Macrobitts,  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  when  he  wrote  his 
Saturnalia,  appears  to  have  confounded  the  new  and  the  old  Hsander,  for  he  ac- 
cuses Virgil  of  copying  the  latter.  Now  this  could  not  be  the  case,  for  Aulus  Gel- 
Hu8  has  carefully  enumerated  the  writers  imitated  by  Virgil,  and  never  mentions 
the  name  of  the  old  Pisander.  Indeed  there  as  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the  second 
^neid  which  Macrobius  alleges  Virgil  to  have  taken  from  the  old  Greek  epic, 
which  the  elder  Pisander  could  not  have  known.    Any  one  who  peruses  Merrick's 

'  introduction  to  his  edition  and  translation  of  Tryphiodorus*s  Destruction  of  Troy, 
will  see  it  cleariy  made  out,  from  the  collated  opinions  of  the  learned,  that  Macro- 
bins  must  have  been  mistaken  on  this  point,  however  respectable  his  general  au- 
thority may  be. 
*  Via.  a  fragment  of  a  poem  on  the  Exploits  of  Hercules,  published  among  the 

'  works  of  Theocritus,  but  evidently  no  production  of  the  Sicilian  school. 

t  The  fragments  that  remun  of  Antimachus  of  Colophon  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  ;  but,  alas,  about  three  fourtAis  of  these  fragments  are  but  single  verses, 
and  the  remainder  not  much  longer.  He  flourished  about  the  92d  Olympiad.  The 
Alexandrian  critics  seem  to  have  thought  very  well  of  him.  Quinctilian,  though  ho 
d^^.sureshim,  speaks  of  him  as  a  strong  writer.  The  works  which  it  seems  most  cer- 
tain that  he  wrote,  were  an  epic  poem  on  the  Siege  of  Thebes,  and  a  poem  in  elegiac 
verse  on  the  Fate  of  distinguished  Heroes  who  had  experienced  adversities  In  Love. 
It  was  called  Lyde,  in  honour  of  a  beauty  to  whom  he  was  attached.  The  honour- 
able mention  of  him  made  by  Callimachus,  is  the  most  favourable  symptomof 
Antimachus's  genius,  which,  according  to  his  censurers,  was  prone  to  obscurity.  Os. 
Che  whole,  his  learning  and  power  give  us  an  idea  of  a  poet  not  unlike  our  own  Ben 
Jonaon.  ;  Callini  Epigr.    finrack.  Anal.  461. 
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He  touched  very  deeply  the  chord  of  curiosity  in  the  human  breast. 
What  he  told  the  Greeks  appears  a  dream  to  us,  but  it  was  matter  of 
fact  and  faith  to  them ;  and  Greece  appears  to  have  forgot  his  faults  in 
gratitude  for  his  imparting  what  the  multitude  (at  least)  probably 
thought  to  be  profound  knowledge. 

The  history  of  Greek  epic  poetry  from  Hesiod  down  to  the  age  of. 
Alexander,  thus  supplies  us  only  with  fragments,  and  titles,  and  mate- 
rials fqr  conjecture.  Its  history  after  that  period  shall  be  the  subject 
of  a  separate  part  of  these  Lectures.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  revert 
to  a  general  view  of  the  poetical  literature  that  preceded  the  Alexan- 
drian school. 

Mock-heroic  Poetry.— The  Greeks  were  fond  of  all  sorts  of  parodies, 
and  particularly  of  those  on  Homer  *.  An  epic  or  tragic  passage,  hap- 
pily and  comically  imitated,  would  set  the  Athenian  theatre  in  a  roar ; 
and  even  such  philosophers  as  Plato  and  Diogenes  are  said  to  have 
amused  themselves  with  parodying  Homer  t*  It  is  absurd  to  consider 
parodies  as  a  mark  of  contempt.  They  majf  be  ill-natured,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  so.  One  may  laugh  very  heartily  at  the  journeyman  con- 
spirator in  our  own  Tragedy  for  Warm  WetUker^  addressing  the  conclave 
of  master-tailors  in  the  words  of  Othello,  "  my  very  worthy  and  ap- 
proved good  masters,"  without  the  slightest  disparagement  to  Shakspeare. 
The  taste  among  the  Greeks  for  parodies  that  comd  be  enjoyed  by  the 
people  at  large  in  a  theatre,  marks  their  entire  familiarity  with  their  best 
poets ;  though  perhapa  it  also  indicates  a  shrewd  and  gay  spirit,  un- 
like the  romantic  feelings  of  an  age  of  great  epic  poetry. 

It  would  still,  however,  be  more  desirable  to  possess  one  authentic 
mock-heroic  of  the  genuine  Attic  school,  than  a  nundred  works  of  the 
serious  body  of  Cyclic  poetry.  The  extant  fragments  of  this  burlesque 
kind  of  Greek  humour  are  unhappily  few  and  unsatisfactory  {.  Only  one 
of  them  amounts  to  an  hundred  lines,  and  most  of  them  are  exceedingly 
short.  Among  the  short  ones  preserved  by  Athenseus,  there  is  the 
scrap  of  an  Homerically  described  contest  between  a  barber  and  a 
potter  about  the  wife  of  the  former,  whom  the  potter  wished  unjustly  to 
carry  away  from  him.  The  man  of  pots  is  called  Pelides,  in  punning 
allusion  to  the  Greek  word  for  clay,  and  the  barber  also  plays  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  Greek  term  for  a  damsel  and  for  his  own  vocation. 
The  only  considerable  fragment  of  this  kind  in  Athenaeus  is  Matron's 
description  of  an  Athenian  supper.     It  begins  thus — 

*'  The  Slippers  many  and  most  sumptuous 
Which  Xenoclesy  the  orator  at  Athens, 
Gave  us,  O  Muse,  rehearse— for  I  went  thither. 
And  hunger  huge  went  with  me.    There  we  hail'd 
The  mightiest  and  most  beauteous  loaves — more  white 
Than  snow,  and  sweet  to  taste  as  frumenty ; 
Whose  smell  would  have  beguil'd  the  northern  wind 
To  stop  his  course,  and  breattie  enamour'd  on  them. 
Matron  our  host  tevtew'd  the  ranks  of  men, 

*  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  calls  Hegemon  the  inventor  of  parodies.  Polemo, 
AthensBOB,  and  others,  speak  of  Ifipponax,  a  much  older 'poet,  (the  witty  satirist 
who  was  chased  from  Ephesus  for  making  too  free  with  its  tyrants,)  as  the  earliest 
parodist.  Possibly  Aristotle  only  meant  that  Hegemon  was  the  first  writer  who 
brought  parodies  on  the  stage.  t  Fabricius,  vol.  i.  p.  550.    Ed.  Harles,  1790. 

1 1  of  course  exclude  the  mock-heroic  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  wluch  is 
aseribed,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  by  the  best  Judges,  to  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
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Strode  to  the  threshold  to  receive  his  guests. 
And  halted  there.    Beside  him  Chaerephon, — 
Toad-eater,  waited,  like  a  hungry  sea-mew. 
Skilful  to  gorge  on  suppers  not  his  own. 
Then  came  the  cooks,  and  loaded  well  each  table — 
The  cooks  to  whom  the  kitchen's  heaven  belongs. 
With  all  its  turnspit  hours,  and  privilege 
To  hasten  or  delay  sweet  supper-time." 

Didactic  Poetry. — The  Greeks  abounded  also  in  didactic  poetry. 
From  the  accounts  and  relics  of  this  body  of  their  literature  we  may 
gather,  that  it  comprehended  religious,  moral,  and  physiological  instruc- 
tion. Probably  it  for  the  most  part  united  them ;  although  we  find  works 
mentioned  by  Plato*  which  must  have  been  didactic  poems,  of  an  ex- 
pressly religious  nature,  namely,  for  the  direction  of  sacrifices  and 
purifications.  These  were  evidently  the  compositions  of  priests ;  and 
whatever  philosophy  they  contained  roust  have  been  mystic.  Indeed 
both  the  religion  and  early  philosophy  of  Ghreece  were  deeply  infected 
with  mysticism.  But  still  there  are  traces  of  very  old  and  simple  moral 
poetry  in  Greece,  calculated  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  plain  and 
practical  duties  of  life.  Tradition  assigns  much  of  this  Gnomic  poetry 
to  statesmen  and  philosophers ;  and  we  caftnot  doubt  of  such  public 
characters  having  delivered  their  precepts  in  verse,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  authenticity  of  verses  ascribed  to  particular  sages.  Nor 
can  we  wonder  that  moral  proverbs  should  have  been  put  into  verse, 
when  infant  science  and  law  itself  were  tuned  to  numbers.  For,  ludi- 
crous as  it  would  be  to  us  to  hear  of  the  Statutes  at  large  being  set  to 
music,  yet  the  laws  of  Charondas  were  publicly  sung  at  the  primitive 
banquets  of  the  Athenians. 

The  chief  of  the  Gnomic  poets  were  Solon,  Theognis,  Phocylides, 
and  Pythagoras.  The  largest  extant  Gnomic  reliques  are  those 
ascribed  to  Theognis,  which  are  obviously  a  ferrago  of  moral  sentences 
from  many  different  writers,  without  connexion  or  consistency  of  parts. 
The  supposed  speaker  of  the  sentiments  even  changes  his  existence, 
and  on  one  occasion  exclaims,  "  I  am  a  beautiful  mare,"  without  deign- 
ing to  account  for  his  metamorphosis  into  a  quadruped .  The  greater  part 
of  the  lines  ascribed  to  Phocylides  are  also  palpable  fabrications,  and  the 
pious  forger  has  even  helped  the  old  Pagan  bard  to  speak  like  a  good 
Christian  about  the  resurrection.  The  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras  do 
honour  to  heathen  morality,  and  may  be  believed  to  be  classically  old, 
though  their  having  come  from  Pythagoras  himself  is  at  least  apocryphal. 

Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  seems  to  have  been  the  first  poet  of  the 
language  who  gave  its  didactic  poetry  a  magnificent  and  systematic 
form.  He  is,  unhappily,  among  the  lost  writers :  since  even  of  his  few 
fragments  the  whole  are  not  authentic.  But  his  name  stands  pre-eminent 
in  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  and  philosophical  poetry.  His 
great  work  on  the  Nature  of  things  was  the  object  of  Cicero's  admira- 
tion and  of  Lucretius's  ardent,  and  probably  iirritative  regard.  "  Car- 
mina  divini  pectoris  ejus  (says  Lucretius)  Vociferantur  et  exponunt 
praeclara  reperta,  Ut  vix  humand  videatur  sorte  creatus." 

The  numbers  rolling  from  his  breast  divine 
Reveal  such  bold  and  bright  discoveries 
That  scarce  he  seems  a  soul  of  human  birth. 

*  PUto  de  Rep.  t.  vi.  p.  221. 
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Like  many  other  wonderful  proficients  in  early  science,  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  magician  who  could  appease  the  winds  and  re-animate 
the  dead.  It  is  amusing  to  find  antiquaries,  of  no  very  distant  date,  la- 
bouring to  exculpate  Empedocles  from  this  heavy  charge  on  his  memory. 
In  my  next  Lecture  I  shall  finish  this  synopsis  of  the  classes  of  Greek 
poetry.  

LINES   WRITTEN    IN    SICKNESS. 

O  Dbath  I  if  there  be  ouiet  in  thine  arms. 
And  I  must  cease,  gently,  oh  1  gently  come 
To  me,  and  let  my  soulleam no  alarms. 
But  strike  me,  ere  a  shriek  can  echo,  dumb. 
Senseless  and  breathless : — And  thou,  sickly  Life, 
If  the  decree  be  writ  that  I  must  die. 
Do  thou  be  guilty  of  no  needless  strife. 
Nor  pull  me  downwards  to  morulity. 
When  it  were  fitter  I  should  uke  a  flight  ^ 
To— whither  ? — Holy  Pity,  hear,  oh  I  hear. 
And  lift  me  to  some  far-off  skiey  sphere. 
Where  I  may  wander  in  celestial  light ! — 
Might  it  be  so, — then  would  my  spirit  fear 
To  quit  the  things  1  have  so  lovea  when  seto. 
The  air,  the  pleasant  sun,  the  summer  green. 
Knowing  how  few  would  shed  one  common  tear 
Or  keep  in  mind  that  I  had  ever  been? 


FRAGMENT    FROM    MY    POCKET-BOOK. 

Fair  Moon,  beneath  thy  midnight  look  it  was 

My  story  took  its  birth ;  therefore  to  thee. 

To  thee  and  her  whose  shape  doth  ever  pass 

Across  my  sight  (as  a  faint  melody 

Heard  in  gone  times  doth  still  salute  the  ear 

With  its  dumb  souff)  this  verse  1  dedicate ; 

To  thee  and  her  as  fair  as  thee,  and  youne 

As  thou  wast  when  thy  bright  way  thou  didst  steer 

Through  clouds  that  o'er  the  Latmian  forests  hung. 

Be  this  my  latest  story  consecrate. 


DISCONTENT. 
The  mariner  whose  little  bark  is  toss'd 

Upon  the  rude  ungovernable  waves, 

'Midst  rocks  and  ouicksands,  often  toils  and  slaves. 
Uncertain  if  he  shall,  or  not  be  lost. 
And  buried  in  the  mighty  deep  he  crossM 

So  often  and  so  safe — ^m  vain  he  craves 

Assistance,  whilst  the  foaming  ocean  laves 
His  labouring  vessel — thoughts  which  once  engrossed 
And  cheer'd  nis  bruhter  days,  are  now  ibrgot. 

Or,  if  remember'd,  tend  to  aggravate 
The  dreadful  scene — "  How  wretched  is  my  lot !" 

He  cries : — the  danger  o'er,  he  temnts  his  faic 
Again.    Thus  weak  repining  man  doth  sigh. 
And  discontented  lives,  yet  Tears  to  die.  W. 
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<<  E'en  hero,  where  Alpine  solitudes  extend. 

-    I  sit  me  down,  n  pensive  hour  to  spend." — Goldsmitu. 

.Geneva  is  an  irregular  and  dirty  city,  with  lofly  unsightly  ranges  of 
buildings  ;  no  handsome  monuments  of  architecture  or  art :  and  only 
one  pleasing  promenade,  called  The  Treille,  on  tlie  walls  of  the  town, 
where  are  the  residences  of  the  family  of  Saussurc,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  principal  families  of  Geneva.     The  '*  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy 
Rhone  '*  is  the  only  pleasing  object  within  the  walls  of  the  city.    Water 
probably  never  was  of  so  lovely  a  hue,— except,  as  I  hear,  in  the  Ray  of 
Naples.     Its  transparency  renders  every  object  at  the  bottom  distinctly 
visible  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet     As  the  waters  of  the  lake  precipitate 
themselves  in  a  torrent  through  the  bridges  over  the  two  branches  of 
the  Rhone,  their  colour  is  a  deep  ultra-marine,  which  sea  or  sky  rarely 
or  never  equals.    Our  rooms  at  the  inn  (the  best  at  Geneva,  but  mie  of 
the  worst  in  Switzerland)  projected  on  piles  into  the  lake ;  and  I  used 
to  hang  out  of  my  window  in  a  sunny  day,  admiring  the  lovely  expanse 
of  the  lake  bathing  the  city  and  the  green  slopes  of  Savoy  and  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  watching  the  gambols  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  die  eddies  and 
gurgling  currents  of  the  blue  waters.     Unluckily,  just  before  my  win- 
dows, in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  was  a  long  building,  a  public  wash-house, 
where  several  score  of  washerwomen  were  perpetually  rubbing  and 
soaping  away  their  linen  in  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  beguiling  their 
labours  with  Gcnevese  gossip  and  Billingsgate. — ^The  cathedral  is,  in  its 
cxterlory  a  respectable  and  venerable  church.     Its  interior  has  all  the 
bald  unornamented  character  of  a  Calvinistic  meeting-house.     Bare 
walls,  without  pictures  or  monuments ;  no  altar-place ;  an  oak  desk  and 
pulpit  uncushioncd  and  undraped — with  the  number  and  page  of  the 
psalms  for  the  day  indicated  on  a  deal  board;   the  nave  and  ailes 
filled  with  uncovered  oaH  benches.     Not  a  shred  or  remnant  of  the 
abominable  splendours  of  Peter's  vest  is  here  left  to  ofiend  the  rigid 
optics  of  the  followers  o£  brother  Jack.     The  high  place  of  Calvinistic 
worship  is  not  unwortliy  of  the  unsparing  severity  of  its  founder  and  its 
dogmas.     It  might  at  first  appear  curious,  that  that  doctrine  which 
buHds  itself  the  most  exclusively  upon  unquestioning  faith,  and  rejects 
the  most  contemptuously  the  lights  of  human  reason,  should  exclude 
the  most  rigidly  from  its  forms  of  worship  every  ceremonial  calculated 
to  impress  die  imaginadon,  or  to  kindle  devotional  rapture.     But  if  the 
Romish  church  luid  been  a  simple  and  plain  one,  the  Ualvinisdc  worship 
would  have  been  pompous  and  ceremonious.    Opposidon  to  an  adver- 
sary was  all  that  was  considered — "  reverse  of  wrong  was  taken  to  be 
right" — 1  confess  I  think  we  Lutherans,  or  Calvinifldc-Lutheraoa,  to 
speak  properly,  order  these  matters  much  better.     A  cathedral  and 
cathedral  service  (thanks,  in  part,  to  archbishop  Laud)  are  very  fine  and 
inspiring  things  in  England.  There  is  a  chastened  pomp  and  grandeur  in 
its  sober  and  devout  ceremonies,  a  dignity  without  gorgeousnesa,  a  poetry 
widiout  theatrical  display,  an  inspiring  fervour  and  a  subduing  melandi^^ 
in  the  scene,  which  msdce  religion  imposing  without  being  bombasdc, 
and  invitiniT  without  being  meretricious.     And  surdy,  notwithstanding 
our  vocal  boys,  our  altars,  our  canons,  and  our  anthems  and  our 
ehaunts,  we  are  as  righteous  enemies  to  plenary  indulgence  and  tran- 
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substantiation  as  our  worthy  friends  at  Geneva,  with  their  black  eapn 
and  gowns. 

We  drove  to  Ferney,  or  Femey- Voltaire,  as  the  road-posts  call  it, — on 
a  fine  eminence,  two  leagues  from  Greneva.  Voltaire's  chateau  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  French  chateaux  on  a  small  sca^e  that  I  have  seen, 
— with  a  stiff  garden  and  avenues,  with  terraces,  statues,  and  bosqueta, 
d  la  Fran^aue, — commanding  one  of  the  noblest  views  of  Mont  JBlanc,  the 
lake,  and  the  lower  Alps.     Voltaire  addresses  his  favourite  abode : — 

"  O  maison  d'Arisiippel  O  jardins  d'Epicure ! 
Vous  qui  me  prescntez  dans  vos  enclos  divers 

Ge  c|ui  souvent  manque  'k  mes  vers, 
Le  roerite  de  Tart  toumtse  a  la  nature." 

An  unmerited  compliment  to  his  gardening,  at  the  expense  of  his  verses. 
Nature  is  certainly  not  the  predominant  charm  of  either,  but  his  verses 
have  more  of  it  than  his  avenues.  A  slight  efibrt  of  imagination  would 
place  Voltaire  in  one  of  them,  with  his  court  suit,  sword,  and  ruffles, 
spouting  one  of  his  own  scenes,  or  grmning  and  bowing  galbntry  to 
some  French  marchioness.  Flis  saloon  and  bed-room  are  in  the  state 
in  which  he  left  them.  Over  his  bed  hang  portraits  of  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  the  empress  Gatherine,  Madame  du  Ghatelet,  and  Le  Kain  the 
actor — the  iiiends  of  the  man  of  genius,  presented  by  themselves. 
Voltaire  himself,  in  his  best  youdiful  looks  and  full  dress,  is,  of  course, 
of  the  party.  A  variety  of  little  portrait  engravings,  including  Newton, 
Milton,  Fran)cliny  Washington,  &c.  &c.  hang  round  the  room.  Beside 
the  chateau  is  the  small  church  built  by  Voltaire,  with  an  inscription 
**  Deo  erexit  Voltaire  i*  his  tomb  is  by  the  side  of  it;  and  our  conductor 
shewed  us  the  little  private  door  by  which  he  used  to  enior  the  church. 
From  Geneva  to  Chamounix,  by  way  of  La  Bonneville  and  Sallanche, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  rides  that  Nature  can  present.  The  road 
foHows  back  the  course  of  the  Arve,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers  at 
Ghamounix.  The  valley  is  at  first  wide^  smiling,  and  fertile;  the 
Saleve  mountain  rising  on  the  right,  and  the  grand  Voirons  and  pyra- 
midal Mole  mountain  at  some  distance  on  the  left.  You  pass  from  the 
Genevese  territory  into  Savoy,  about  a  league  from  Geneva*'  Very 
near  this  frontier  Mons.  Sismondi  has  a  delightful  little  summer-real^ 
denoe,  with  a  garden  and  pleasure-ground,  very  much  in  the  English 
taste.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him  here,  and  of  enjoying  a 
little  of  that  interesting  and  eloquent  conversation,  which  all  who  know 
him  appreciate.  The  lot  of  such  a  mind  in  such  a  sitaiafcion  appears 
truly  enviable — ^with  the  world  of  history  and  philosdpliy  for  his  daily 
study  and  investigation;  and  the  blue  lake,  the  green  valleys  of  Sav^, 
and  the  eternal  Mont  Blanc  for  .his  familiar  external  objects.  We 
stopped  to  dine  at  La  Bonneville,  a  little  dirty  decayed  Savoyard  town, 
at  the  foot  of  the  green  Mole  mountain,  and  surrounded  by  gigantic 
heights  on  all  sides.  The  Arve  pours  its  troubled  torrent  through  a 
narrow  glen  of  pasture,  in  which  the  town  stands.  The  population  are 
dirty  imd  wretched,  and  the  church,  which  is  tumbling  into  ruins,  is 
bediiEened  with  more  than  the  average  quantum  o£  ex  voto  ofTeringSy 
rude  pictures  and  images,  and  laced  and  flowered  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  our  Saviour.  A  crucifix,  with  a  suspended  effigy  of  our  Saviour 
as  large  as  Kfe,  stood  by  the  church-door,  with  exact  wooden  rq[)re- 
sentations  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  pincers,  the  hyssop-sponge,  and 
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every  other  implement  of  the  Passion.  I  never  recollect  seeing  a 
Catholic  crucifix  so  painfully  and  disgustingly  perfect.  A  French  lady 
and  gentleman  with  whom  we  travelled  expressed  great  admiration  of 
it,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  interval  while  dinner  was  preparing  to 
perform  a  long  list  of  Paters  and  Avts  in  the  church. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  difference  in  the  character, 
the  looks,  the  habitations,  and  the  comforts  of  the  Savoyards  and  the 
Swiss  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  we  had  just  left.  You  remember 
Rousseau's  lovely  description  of  the  contrast,  which  hardly  appears 
exaggerated,  and  is  as  applicable  now  as  when  it  was  written.  It  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  moral  picturesque 
ever  penned.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  moral  and  political  causes 
assigned  by  him  for  the  difference,  which,  perhaps,  are  little  more  than 
theories.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Savoyards  (whatever  may  be  the  cause) 
live  wretchedly  in  wooden  cabins,  without  chimneys  or  casements. 
Their  looks  are  pale  and  squalid,  their  dress  tattered  and  filthy.  At 
La  Bonneville  we  saw  many  goitres  and  deformed  persons;  and  one 
woman  lying  on  the  ground  by  the  road  side,  whose  face  (if  iace  it 
could  be  called)  was  more  inhuman  in  its  deformity  than  any  counte- 
nance I  could  conceive  bearing  human  lineaments.  The  inns  are 
generally  filthy  and  dear,  and  crowds  of  beggars  ifollow  one's  steps. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  repulsive  circumstances,  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing a  sort  of  sneaking  kindness  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase)  for  a  Savoyard. 
He  appears  tp  be  a  harmless,  ignorant,  obliging,  readj-witted  creature, 
with  a  laughing  wretchedness,  and  good-humoured  roguery  about  him, 
which  extract  sous  from  travellers'  pockets  very  plentifully.  The 
people  are  bigoted  and  priest-ridden  Catholics,  and  not  very  well 
afiected  to  the  Sardinian  government.  A  political  calembourg,  which 
we  heard,  is  not  bad*  Instead  of  giving  his  Sardinian  majesty  his  title 
of  "  Sa  M^este  tr^s  chr6tienne  Carlo  Felici,"  it  was  proposed  to  call 
him  "  Sa  Majeste  trfes  Cretine  Carlo  Feroci. 

From  Bonneville  to  Sallanche  is  one  continued  scene  of  lovely  val- 
leys, watered  by  the  torrent  of  the  Arve,  fir-clad  precipices,  and  moun- 
tains tipped  and  streaked  with  snow.  Chalets  and  flocks  of  goats  are 
scattered  about  on  pastures  apparently  inaccessible ;  and  streams,  form- 
ing lovely  cascades,  pour  down  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  rush  impe- 
tuously into  the  Arve.  Mont  Blanc,  the  wonder  of  the  universe,  had 
hitherto  been  totally  concealed  from  our  view.  A  sultry  haze  hid  it 
firom  us  when  at  Lausanne  and  Greneva,  and  now  we  were  encompassed 
by  walls  of  rock  and  mountain,  which  almost  excluded  even  the  rays 
of  sun  from  the  valley.  About  a  league  before  Sallanche  a  sinuosity  in 
the  road  presented  to  us  the  snowy  form  of  the  majestic  mountain  glit- 
tering under  all  the  brilliance  of  a  summer  sun.  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  was  still  six  leagues  distant.  Between  St»  Martin  and 
Sallanche,  we  stood  in  awful  wonder  and  admiration  of  this  overpower- 
ing object.  The  scene  exceeded  all  powers  of  descripticm.  Around  us 
lay  the  most  luxuriant  green  valley,  with  doping  orchards  and  pastures 
surrounding  the  little  town  of  Sallanche ;  the  overwhelming  torrent  of 
the  Arve  rushmg,  with  unceasing  roar,  through  these  soft  and  lovely 
scenes.  Imme£ately  and  almost  perpendicularly  above  us  rose  the 
grey  jagged  rocks  of  the  Varens,  and  other  mountains,  to  a  height  of 
abovo  7000  feet — the  snow  hanging  in  their  crevices,  and  whitening 
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their  Bummits.  Looking  up  the  valley  of  the  Arve,  an  immense  breast- 
work of  mountain  rears  itself  at  a  few  leagues  distance,  covered  with 
dark  gloomy  firs,  till  vegetation  gives  place  to  a  summit  of  barren 
rock.  Behind  and  above  those  stupendous  heights,  rises  the  colossal 
Mont  Blanc,  higher  than  this  his  vanguard  by  about  6  or  7000  feet  of 
eternal  snows,  which  are  only  here  and  there  broken  by  grey  pointed 
needles,  and  jagged  rocks  of  granite,  which  refuse  the  snow  a  resting- 
place,  and  project  their  rude  and  gigantic  forms  beyond  its  glittering 
sur&ce.  In  addition  to  its  height,  and  the  awful  winter  which  frowns 
from  its  summits,  nothing  can  be  more  majestic  than  the  forms  of  the 
mountain.  The  summit  presents  a  smooth  and  rounded  kind  of  dome, 
which  may  be  said  to  repose  upon  colossal  pyramids  and  pillars  of  granite. 
The  various  needles  and  subordinate  heights,  the  satellites  of  the  im- 
perial mountain,  rise  around  in  beautiful  gradation  to  heights  of  9,  10, 
11,  and  12,000  feet,  and  are  all  attached  to  the  dome  by  connecting 
masses  of  snow,  covered  rocks,  and  glaciers.  The  sun  was  illuminating 
this  stupendous  expanse  of  snow,  reared  amidst  the  heavens ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  look  at  it  for  many  minutes  successively.  We  met  with 
a  Chamounix  guide,  Franfois  Simon,  (honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
^'  Simvn  des  dtmes")  whom  we  instantly  engaged  to  ascend  with  us  to  a 
little  grassy  eminence  above  Sallanche,  where  we  sat  down  and  admired 
this  sublime  scene-^making  acquaintance,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
guide,  with  every  rock,  and  pinnacle,  and  glacier,  and  valley,  which 
presented  itself.  The  evening  was  not  remarkably  fine,  but  still,  as  the 
sun  gradually  sank,  the  whole  expanse  of  snowy  mountain  was  suffused 
with  every  varying  tint  of  gold,  rose,  carnation,  and  richest  purple. 
We  had  not  quite  Lord  Byron's  hues  of  love. 

The  snows  above 

The  very  glaciers  have  his  colours'  caught. 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly. 

At  night  a  bright  starry  sky  "  tipped  with  silver  every  mountain's 
head,"  and  we  enjoyed  from  die  gallery  of  the  inn  at  Sallanche  (where, 
by  the  way,  we  drank  bottled  ale  not  unworthy  of  Edinburgh)  the 
prospect  of  the  white  dome  of  the  mountain  standing  out  pure  and  re- 
splendent under  the  blue  canopy  of  Heaven,  and  rearing  its  sublime 
head  among  the  sparkling  stars  and  constellations  which  lighted  up  thia 
scene  of  silent  loveliness  and  grandeur. 

Carriages  of  the  ordinary  description  cannot  proceed  farther  than 
Sallanche,  and  we  set  fmrth  the  next  morning  in  a  char-^banc^  drawn 
by  two  fine  mules,  on  our  road  to  Chamounix.  You  may  conceive  the 
diifllicfikies  of  the  road,  when  I  .tell  you  that  we  were  above  seven  hours 
perjbnning  the  six  leagues  from  Sallanche  to  Chamounix.  Our  char 
was  a  stout  mountain  vehicle,  on  which  we  sat  sideways,  which  just 
carried  our  feet  above  the  ground,  and  which  was  well  calculated,  from 
its  lightness  and  strength,  to  defy  the  rocks,  slopes,  and  rugged  me- 
qualities  of  our  route..  In  some  places  the  road  was  swept  away  by  a 
debordemaU  of  the  Arve,  and  we  drove  along  the  bed  of  the  river — ^in 
others,  a  torrent  from  the  mountains  had  ploughed  across  the  path» 
leaving  blocks  of  rock,  heaps  of  mud,  and  branches  of  fir-trees  rooted 
up,  over  which  our  jiure-footed  mules  drew  us  with  perfect  safety^ 
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'l*he  vast  bed  of  the  'Arve,  streXved  with  trees,  rocks,  and  stones,  the 
torrents  descending  into  it,  the  blocks  of  granite,  and  tlie  wrecks 
of  the  vast  eboukment  of  the  mountain  d'Anterne,  wliich  took  place  in 
1751,  and  lasted  for  eight  days,  and  which  has  now  left  on  the  ragged 
and  herbless  sides  of  the  mountain  fresh  traces  of  the  convulsion,  add 
infinitely  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  We  stopped  to  admire  the  beauti- 
ful little  cascade  of  the  Chede,  one  of  the  prettiest  near  the  Alps,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Servoz.  From  Servoz  to  Chamounix  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est Alpine  scenes  in  Europe.  We  passed  a  monument  erected  by  the  road 
to  a  young  German,  who  perished  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Buet  moun- 
tain. We  had  ascended  rapidly  from  Sallanche  to  Savoy.  Sallanche 
is  situated  1674  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Chamounix  not 
less  than  5174  feet.  We  passed  the  impetuous  Arve  by  a  rude  bridge 
of  unhewn  fir-trees,  and  ascended  a  rapid  acclivity  at  the  edge  of  a 
frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  left  far  below  us  the 
foaming  Arve,  roaring  over  rocks  and  amongst  a  forest  of  larches  and 
dark  firs.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  rose  an  immense  wall  of 
perpendicular  rock  to  a  height  of  many  thousand  feet,  almost  on  the 
f  ummit  of  which  we  could  just  discover  a  little  cluster  of  chalets,  ab- 
solutely overhanging  the  frightful  valley  of  the  Arve.  Such  was  the 
scene  of  wild  magnificence  immediately  about  us  ;  while  towards  the 
South  we  were  almost  under  the  shelter  and  shade  of  Uie  stupendous  Mont 
Blanc,  and  its  dependent  rocks  and  needles  of  Bionnassay,  the  D6me  du 
Goiit6,  &c.  &c.  Having  reached  the  summit  of  our  ascent,  we  en- 
tered the  valley  of  Chamounix  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Ouches. — ^You 
appear  in  a  new  world  on  entering  this  singular  valley.  ,  The  five 
leagues  from  Sallanche  to  les  Ouches  is  one  scene  of  wild  and  desolate 
grandeur,  with  few  habitations,  and  few  spots  of  ground  sufficient 
even  for  cattle  to  pasture.  A  few  browsing  goats,  and  here  and  there 
a  cow,  attended  by  little  sunburnt  children,  who  offered  us  nosegays,  and 
some  scattered  rude  log-buflt  chalets,  were  all  the  traces  we  had  seen  of 
human  inhabitants.  After  this  scene  the  valley  of  Chamounix  appears 
like  a  little  thriving  Alpine  colony,  with  neat  handets,  inclosed  pastures, 
gardens  and  cottages,  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cows  and  goats, 
and  a  decent  civilized  sort  of  people,  dressed  with  considerable  neat- 
ness, and  apparently  relieved  from  abject  poverty.  Imagine  this 
green  and  smiling  valley,  extending  about  six  leagues  in  length,  and 
scarcely  one  league  in  breadth,  at  the  very  foot  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
grand  barrier  of  the  central  Alps,  the  glaciers  descending  from  their 
summits  into  the  very  midst  of  the  fertile  pastures,  dark  forests  of  fir 
fringing  the  pure  white  masses  of  ice  and  snow,  and  neat  cottages  and 
gardens  flourishing  at  the  foot  of  glaciers,  from  100  to  300  feet  in 
height,  which  often  accumulate  and  advance,  so  as  to  threaten  with  de- 
struction the  neighbouring  hamlets  and  inclosures.  Nothing  is  more 
Uncertain  than  the  ratio  of  the  advance  or  decrease  of  the  glaciers. 
The  glacier  des  Bois,  the  most  considerable  at  Chamounix,  is  said  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  trunks  of  trees  planted  in  the  crevices  of  the 
glacier  to  advance  about  fourteen  feet  in  a  year.  But  this  must  be  a 
very  doubtful  fact,  and  it  only  applies  to  the  rate  of  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  middk  of  the  glacier ;  for  certainly  the  glacier  does  not  re- 
gularly advance  fourteen  feet  annually  into  the  vattty.  In  some  years 
it  recedes — ^in  others  is  stationary,  according  as  the  winter  is  long  and 
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severe,  or  the  Bummer  sultry  and  prolonged,  as  the  ground  is  more  or 
less  rapidly  inclined,  and  yarious  other  uncertain  circumstances.     It 
seems  certain,  that  almost  all  the  glaciers  do  increase  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.    The  people  of  Chamounix  say,  they  increase  for  seven 
years,  and  then  dimitiiish  for  seven  years — an  arbitrary  assumption,  on 
which  Saussure  remarks,  ''  La  regularitc  plait  aux  hommes— elle  sem- 
ble  leur  assujettir  les  ev6nemens."    In  the  same  manner,  people  on  the 
sea-coast  tell  you  thcf  tide  advances  in  a  regular  series,  first  of  nine 
small  waves  and  then  of  three  large  ones.  The  sun,  rains,  warm  winds, 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  seem  to  place  certain  providential  limits 
to  the  advances  of  this  wintry  reign,  which  have  hitherto  checked  its 
encroachments  on  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Alps.     The  glacier  des  Bos- 
sons  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  thoee  at  Chamounix.     Its  descent 
being  extremely  rapid,  and  the  valley  down  which  it  descends  being 
rugged  and  uneven,  the  mass  of  ice  is  split  and  broken  into  pyramids, 
and  cones,  and  all  sorts  of  beautiful  and  capricious  forms.     The  ice  is 
very  pure  and  unsoiled  (a  very  rare  circumstance),  and  the  conical 
masses  are  sometimes  of  80,  90,  and  100  feet  in  height,  of  the  most 
beautiful  white,  green,  and  sky-blue  colours.     They  look  like  the  ruins 
of  marble  palaces,  tem^iles,  and  obelisks,  reared  and  overthrown  by  the 
hands  of  an  Oriental  genius.  They  have  the  appearance  of  productions 
of  art;  but  it  is  the  unreal.art  of  fairies — not  that  of  men.   We  crossed 
over  this  fine  glacier,  in  an  upper  part  of  it,  where  it  presented  a  sort 
of  table  land,  intersected  occasionally  by  enormous  chasms  and  crevices ; 
down  which  we  rolled  blocks  of  granite,  which  produced  a  rumbling 
like  distant  thunder  in  the  bowels  of  the  glacier.     The  air  of  the  gla- 
cier was  remarkably  inspiring  and  elating  from  its  freshness  and  rarity. 
On  a  sudden,  I  was  surprised  to  feel  my  face  fanned  by  a  sultry  cur- 
rent from  the  South,  which  passed  away,  and  then  came  again,  like  a 
sirocco.     The  efiect  was  so  surprising,  that  I  stopped  short  in  walking. 
.  On  mentioning  it  to  Michel  Devassaux,  our  guide,  he  said  it  was  not 
uncommon;  and  that  these  warm  winds  (of  which  Saussure  also  speaks) 
Were  particularly  felt  on  the  glacier  des  Bossons,  owing  to  its  being  op- 
posite to  several  indentures  or  breaks  in  the  Alpine  chain,  which  give  a 
passage  to  the  currents  of  air  from  Italy  and  the  South.    The  perpetual 
movements  and  constant  noises  in  the  glaciers  have  a  very  striking  ef- 
fect, and  give  them,  in  a  less  degree,  that  impressive  character  of  life 
and  animation  which  belongs  to  a  river  or  the  ocean.     Their  sounds  are 
among  Nature's  most  singular  and  sublime  voices.     A  rattling  crash  is 
heard  in  the  ice,  an  internal  rumbling — you  then  perceive  a  commo- 
tion in  the  glacier  for  a  space  of  many  yards — ^new  fissures  open — pro- 
jecting masses  of  ice  break  and  fall,  blocks  of  granite  roll  down  the 
sides  of  the  glacier,  and  set  in  motion  hundreds  of  other  rocks  ahd 
stones,  and  the  confused  clatter  and  noise  dies  away  like  a  distant  fire 
of  artillery,  leaving  an  awful  silence  till  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  glacier  against  the  lower  again  produces  a  fresh  dis- 
location of  the  masses.      Every  glacier  is  the  source  of  a  river  or 
stream  of  greater  or  less  consequence,  furnished  by  the  melted  snow 
which  fiows  during  summer  perpetually  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier. 
A  large  supply  proceeds  firom  the  ice  at  the  bottom,  melted  by  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  earth.     When  you  examine  the  junction  between  the 
glacier  and  the  soil,  you  perceive  the  rapidity  with  which  this  dissolu* 
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tion  takes  place.  The  glacier  appears  completely  disjoined  from  the 
earth,  and  seems  as  if  it  might  slide  forward  in  tf  detached  mass. 
The  water  dissoWed  from  the  surface-  of  the  glacier  rushes  down  in  per- 
petual small  torrents  through  the  chasms  and  fissures  in  the  ice  to  the 
bottom,  and  a  large  accumulated  stream  flows  forth  from  the  foot  of 
the  glacier,  foaming  impetuously  along  the  valley.  The  source  of  the 
Arveiron,  which  rushes  out  of  the  glacier  des  Bois,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  objects  in  the  valley.  The  force  of  the  stream  gushing  forth 
from  the  glacier  has  hollowed  out  an  immense  vaulted  arch  about  50 
or  60  feet  in  height,  composed  of  the  most  lovely  bluish  ice.  It  is  a 
complete  cave  of  ice ;  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  rude  and 
jagged  masses  of  solid  snow  ice.  These  masses  are  continually  de- 
taching themselves  and  falling  into  the  torrent  below.  The  blue  and 
celadon  hues  of  the  ice,  its  light  transparent  substance,  and  grotesque 
and  fantastic  shapes,  give  the  cavern  an  air  of  fairy-work,  which,  added 
to  the  constant  roar  of  the  torrent,  far  surpasses  in  beauty  and  interest 
the  Empress  Catherine's  ice  palaces,  or  even  the  caves  of  ice  in  the 
vision  of  Kubla  Khan. 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  inidway  on  the  waves. 
Where  was  heard  the  mineled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice. 

I  think  every  candid  person  will  confess  that  Mont  Blanc  seen  from 
Chamounix,  on  the  whole,  rather  disappoints  expectations.  It  is  un« 
questionably  a  sublime  object,  but  the  valley  is  so  immediately 
below  it,  that  the  mountain  is  very  much  foreshortened  in  the  view ; 
you  hardly  see  its  summit,  and  lose  much  of  its  gigantic  proportions. 
You  can  form  little  idea  of  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  St.  Paul's  standing 
in  St.  Paul's  church  yard.  The  immense  expanse  of  perpetual  snow  re- 
minds one  of  the  mountain's  colossal  height,  in  comparison  with  the  bare 
and  rocky  needles  around,  rather  than  its  mere  effect  on  the  eye.  Add  to, 
this,  that  the  eye  is  so  familiarized  to  stupendous  heights  by  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  that  the  additional  3  or  4000  feet  which  belong  to 
Mont  Blanc  produce  an  effect  proportioned  only  to  the  relative  height 
of  the  mountain,  not  to  its  absolute  height  as  the  great  monarch  of 
European  mountains.  If  we  could  put  Mont  Blanc  on  Salisbury  plain 
it  would  equal  all  that  our  imagination  can  dream  about  it ;  but  elbowed 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  10,  11,  and  12,000  feet,  he  is  the  giant 
monarch  of  giant  subjects,  not  a  giant  among  men  of  ordinary  stature. 
The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  as  seen  from  Chamounix,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  greater  than  that  of  Chimborazo,  as  seen  from  its  base  in  the  valley 
of  Tapia  :  the  sunmiit  of  Chimborazo  being  11,232  feet  above  the  vale 
of  Tapia,  and  Mont  Blanc  rising  to  11,592  feet  above  Chamounix. 
But  the  absolute  height  of  Chimborazo  above  the  sea  is  20,148  feet, 
and  that  of  Mont  Blane  14,700  feet.  The  weather  during  our  stay  at 
Chamounix  was  not  favourable,  and  I  regretted  not  being  able  to  accom- 
plish the  ascent  of  the  Buet  or  the  Breven,  or  some  other  height  from 
which  you  might  command  a  view  of  these  gigantic  Alps,  of  which  one 
forms  a  very  imperfect  conception  while  at  their  feet  in  the  valley. 

We  of  course  did  not  omit  the  ordinary  excursion  to  the  Montanvert^ 
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a  grand  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  its  steep  sides  covered 
wiUi  a  forest  of  dark  firs,  and  the  summit  heing  ahout  2500  feet  above 
Chamounix,  or  about  5700  above  the  sea.    About  a  score  of  individuals 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  including  English,  French,  Russians^. 
&c,  ascended  on  the  same  day,  principally  mounted  on  mules,   and 
attended  by  a  troop  of  trusty  guides.     The  ascent  is  fearfully  rapid, 
and  only  to  be  accomplished  (at  least  on  mule-back)  by  going  probably 
three  times  the  real  distance  in  a  zigzag  path  just  wide  enough  for  a  mule 
to  stand,  and  where  a  false'  step  would  often  precipitate  mule  and  rider 
(note-books,  barometers,  telescopes,  and  all)  rolling  down  to  the  valley, 
unless  perchance  arrested  by  a  fortunate  fir  stump  or  granite  block. 
The  mule  path  is  only  carried  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  ascent;  the 
remainder  .you  walk  or  dimb  on  foot.     The  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
valley  and  villages  of  Chamounix  below,  reduced  to  pigmy  dimensions 
by  a  distance  of  2000  feet,  is  remarkably  fine.     A  thunder-storm  over<^ 
took  us  when  about  half  a  mile  from  the  summit.   We  had  been  praying 
for  one  at  Chamounix  the  day  before,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
horror  of  a  French  lady,  who  set  us  down  for  absolutely  faus  in 
expressing  so  monstrous  a  wish.     And  when  we  met  her  shivering  with 
terror  and  wet  clothes  at  the  Chalet  on  the  Montanvert,  she  instantly 
attacked  us  with  an  air  of  triumph,  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  fully 
participated  in  all  her  terrors,  and  must  long  since  have  repented  of  our 
rash  wishes  the  day  before.    The  storm  (although,  or  perhaps  because,  a 
slight  one)  had  in  &ct  completely  repaid,  without  exceeding  our  wishes — 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  reverberated  sounds  among  this  world  of 
mountains,  the  roar  of  the  fir  forests,  the  awfiil  masses  of  cloud  sailing 
over  the  crags  and  needles,  and  breaking  in  torrents  of  rain  down  the 
abysses  and  valleys,  the  swollen  streams  roaring  down  the  precipices  and 
hurrying  along  with  them  rocks  and  fragments  of  trees.     Every  moun- 
tain had  indeed  "  found  a  tongue" — each  successive  peal  of  thunder 
made  the  tour  of  the  whole  range  of  adjacent  Alps,  travelling  with 
sublime  roar  firom  the  heights  towards  Piedmont  along  the  chain  bounds 
ing  the  valley,  and  lost  in  dim  murmurs  among  the  mountains  near 
Greneva. 

The  glee 

Of  the  loud  hills  shook  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

There  was  just  sufficient  apprehension  of  possible  danger  to  heighten 
the  awfiilness  of  the  scene,  without  overpowering  the  sense  of  admira- 
tion and  enjoyment.  1  he  wind  rose  violently  and  suddenly  with  the 
storm,  and  the  deracinated  trees  strewed  about  the  mountain  forest 
around  us  bore  evidence  of  whole  ranks  having  been  on  former  occa- 
sions swept  away  by  its  fiury.  The  guides  had  before  told  us  that  these 
baurasques  were  sometimes  very  formidable.  The  heavens,  however, 
had  soon  spent  their  fury,  and  the  sun  was  soon  **  laughing  the  clouds 
away  with  playful  scorn."  The  Chalet  on  the  mountain  was  filled  with 
the  whole  party  from  Chamounix,  drying  their  clothes  at  a  wretched  fire, 
reading  the  Album,  and  eating  mountain  strawberries  and  cream,  to- 
gether with  the  cold  fowls  and  Burgundy,  which  had  been  packed  on 
the  mules.  The  immense  glacier  of  the  Mer  deGlace  lies  behind  the 
Montanvert,  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
The  enormous  Aiguille  verte,  the  highest  of  all  the  needles  round  Mont 
Blanc,  the  pointed  and  graceful  Aiguille  du  Dru,  and  the  rugged 
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Aiguille  de  Charmoz,  rear  tlicir  heads  into  the  clou^  immediately 
above  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  glacier  is  much  more  extensive,  and  the 
surrounding  mountains  more  sublime,  than  the  inunediate  accompani- 
ments of  the  glacier  des  Bossons.  But  it  has  none  of  the  same  beauty 
or  singularity  of  form,  and  the  ice  is  generally  dirty  and  discoloured  by 
decomposed  rock  and  earth. 

Mont  Blanc  and  the  glaciers  are,  at  Chamounix,  the  same  all-engross- 
ing objects  which  the  sea  forms  at  a  bathing-place  in  England,  or 
the  grand  saloon  and  gaming-table  at  a  bathing-place  in  Germany. 
All  conversation,  all  plans,  all  inquiries,  have  some  reference  to 
these  all-interesting  objects.  You  look  for  the  hoary  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  as  soon  as  you  open  your  window  in  the  morning,  and  never 
miss  the  rays  of  the  dying  sun  reflected  on  it  in  the  evening.  It  forms 
the  barometer  of  the  guides,  whose  weather-wisdom  predicts  bad  wea- 
ther when  the  clouds  rest  on  the  summit,  or,  as  they  say,  when  the 
Mont  Blanc  puts  on  his  cap ;  and  you  find  a  cluster  of  guides  and  tra- 
vellers standing  about  the  inns,  and  examining  and  discussing  the  as- 
pect of  the  mountain,  whether  the  snow  has  increased  or  diminished  in 
the  night,  tracing  and  pointing  out  the  localities  of  every  rock  and 
fissure,  and  every  bearing  of  its  topography,  with  an  interest  and  busy 
admiration  which  every  individual  partakes.  The  concourse  of  visitors 
is  so  great  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  summer,  that  this  valley, 
where  the  snow  lies  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  which  is  hemmed 
in  by  barriers  of  mountain  and  ice  on  all  sides,  affords  two  of  the 
neatest  and  most  comfortable  inns  that  I  know  on  the  Continent,  with 
good  beds,  and  a  good  table  at  which  we  used  to  sit  down  to  a  very 
pleasant  dinner  at  six  o'clock,  in  a  society,  male  and  female,  entirely 
English.  Conversation  was  very  animated  of  course,  turning  princi- 
pally on  the  natural  wonders  around  us,  and  the  excursions  projected 
or  executed  by  the  various  individuals. 

The  guides  at  Chamounix  are  a  very  peculiar  race  of  people :  active, 
intelligent,  and  obliging,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
often  a  considerable  smattering  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history.  To 
the  common  quickness  and  smartness  of  the  Savoyard  character,  they 
add  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  world  from  tlicir  intercourse 
with  persons  of  all  countries.  Francois  Simon  accomjianied  us  for 
many  days,  and  we  took  leave  of  him  w^ith  great  regret  at  Martigny, 
He  as  well  as  most  of  his  compeers  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  exact  in  his 
meagre-days  and  masses,  and  his  obeisances  and  dofHngs  of  the  cap  to 
every  chapel  and  crucifix.  Indulgences  and  remissions  of  stated  num- 
bers of  days  in  purgatory  are  proclaimed  very  liberally  on  crosses  and 
posts  around  Chamounix,  to  all  the  faithful  who  shall  say  an  ave  or  a 
credo  before  the  said  crosses  or  posts.  These  proclamations  are  in  the 
name  of  his  excellency  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  our 
friend  Simon  assured  us  gravely  that  he  reckoned  on  laying  up  in  the 
whole  a  very  important  store  of  redeemed  days  to  set  off  against  the 
future  account  against  him.  Two  Catholic  priesta  are  resident  in  the 
valley,  who  are  apparently  very  attentive  to  their  parochial  duties  in 
instructing  the  children  and  attending  the  sick.  One  of  them  with 
whom  we  conversed,  was  a  well-informed  and  sensible  man.  Every 
thing  we  heard  and  saw  would  lead  us  to  augur  well  of  the  moralf 
and  simple  habits  of  these  secluded  mountaineers.  p. 
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^'^  I  will  conduct  70a  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascept,  but  else 
so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and  melodious  sounds,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  half  so  charming." 

After  all  the  critical  denunciations  against  the  unfortunate  wight, 
who  suffered  the  sniallest  inkling  of  himself  or  his  affairs  to  transpire 
in  his  writings; — after  the  pretty  general  confinement  of  Aiito-hiography 
to  players,  courtesans,  and  adventurers ;— after  the  long  absorption  o€ 
individuality  in  the  royal  and  literary  plural  we,  the  age  has  at  last 
adopted  the  right  legitimate  Spanish  formula  of  "  I  the  King" :  our 
writers,  from  Lord  Byron  downwards,  have  become  their  own  heroes, 
either  direct  or  allegorized ;  and  if  any  one  will  cast  his  eye  over  the 
columns  of  our  periodical  literature,  he  will  find  one  half  of  the  arti- 
cles to  be  personal  narratives,  or  auto-biography  in  some  of  its  innu- 
merable ramifications.  If  self-preservation  be  die  first  law  of  nature, 
self-description  seems  now  to  be  the  second,  and  we  may  fairly  pro- 
nounce the  present  to  be  the  golden  age  of  Egotism.  1,  for  one,  do 
not  complain  of  this,  provided  it  be  done  with  talent;  for  a  long' famili- 
arity with  literature  has  produced  its  usual  effects  upon  me,  making 
me  more  solicitous  as  to  the  manner  than  the  matter ;  and  as  a  good 
horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour,  so  I  hold  that  an  able  writer  can 
hardly  have  a  bad  subject.  We  can  scarcely  expect  so  much  talent, 
and  we  need  hardly  require  so  much  frankness,  as  characterised  the  Con- 
fessions of  Rousseau,  for  no  paper  could  fiiil  to  be  interesting  if  it 
gave  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  author's  mind.  We  have  enough  of 
dates  and  registers,  and  the  freaks  of  fortune,  and  all  the  changes  and 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  very  scantily 
supplied  with  histories  of  mhid.  Mr.  Coleridge,  indeed,  has  given  us 
'*  a  psychological  curiosity,''  but  as  it  has  reference  only  to  one  event- 
ful night,  it  serves  to  stimulate  rather  than  allay  our  appetite  for  similar 
revelations.  Some  of  our  youngest  writers,  who  can  have  experienced 
little  vicissitude  of  mental  or  bodily  estate,  indulge  in  the  most  trivial 
detail  of  personal  matter : — ^may  not  I  then,  a  not  unobservant  veteran, 
record  the  life  of  my  mind,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  with  as  much 
privilege  and  immunity  as  is  conceded  to  these  chroniclers  of  external 
and  physical  existence  ?  "  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made 
me  bold ;"  and  thus  inspired,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  my  mind,  so  far  as  I  have  inyself  Hbeen .  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  it,  suppressing  some  things,  but  mis-stating 
none ;  and  occasionally  indulging  in  those  diffusive  and  desultory  wan- 
derings which  my  own  experience  has  proved  to  be  almost  inevitable 
ingredients  in  the  character  of  a  Septuagenary. 

Few  men'  perhaps  are  better .  qualified  for  this  task ;  for  owing  to  a 
defective  memory,  I  have,  from  a  very  early  age,  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  Journal,  not  of  facts  only,  but  of  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
impressions  ;  and  thus  I  may  be  said  never  to  have  forgotten  any  thing, 
or,  if  1  had  forgotten  it,  always  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  reco- 
vering what  I  had  lost,  by  a  reference  to  my  Diary.  Mysterious  ope- 
ration ! — Certain  hieroglyphics  are  marked  upoii  paper  with  a  black 
liquid,  which,  afler  a  lapse  of  years,  shall  have  the  power  of  penetra- 
ting through  the  eyes  into  the  sensorium,  and  of  calling  up  from  their 
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sleep  recollections  which,  but  for  this  summons,  would  have  slumbered 
for  ever.  Sometimes  these  reminiscences  have  brought  up  with  them 
roots  and  off-shoots,  and  minute  appendages  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance, of  which  no  record  existed  on  paper ;  but  which,  unknown 
to  myself,  had  lain  buried  in  the  tenacious  soil  of  even  an  infirm 
memory,  quietly  awaiting  the  uprising  of  that  master-thought  with 
whose  fibres  they  were  intertwined.  What  an  infinite  series  of  such 
thoughts  and  images  must  be  stored  up  in  the  vast  repertory  of  me- 
mory ;  all,  too,  so  admirably  classed,  and  ticketed,  and  arranged,  that 
even  after  the  accumulation  of  years,  each  is  capable  of  being  caUed 
up  from  its  hiding-place  by  a  simple,  unfelt,  and  instantaneous  act  of 
volition !  A  Journal  is  a  valuable  stimulant  to  this  incomprehensible 
faculty.  A  basin  of  water  thrown  down  a  pump,  of  which  the  sucker 
is  dry,  places  at  your  disposal  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  the  earth, 
and  a  similar  outpouring  of  the  past  may  frequently  be  procured  by  the 
expansion  which  an  old  Diary  gives  to  the  memory. 

Locke  is  considered  as  having  set  at  rest  the  question  of  innate  ideas, 
but  not  with  me.  I  was  never  more  convinced  by  his  arguments  than 
pleased  with  his  cumbrous,  rambling,  and  illogical  style  ;  and  besides 
I  bad,  or  fancied  that  I  had,  proofs  in  my  own  experience  which  upset 
all  his  reasoning ;  for  fancies,  and  imaginations,  and  dreams,  have  pre- 
sented to  me  combinations  which  could  never  have  arisen  from  any  ex- 
ternal operations  in  this  world,  and  appeared  to  me  to  justify  strong 
presumptions  of  an  ante-natal  existence.  They  were  the  twilight  of  a 
sun  that  had  set — the  flutterings  of  a  bird  not  yet  reconciled  to  his  new 
cage — the  convulsions  of  a  spirit  in  the  crisis  of  transmutation — the 
yearnings  of  a  soul  looking  back  to  the  race  it  had  run,  before  it  fully 
entered  upon  its  new  career.  There  is  nothing  preposterous  in  sup- 
posing, that  the  soul  of  man  is  too  precious  a  relic  to  be  inclosed  in 
only  one  evanescent  shrine ;  while  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  reason  or 
justice,  to  suppose  that  its  eternal  doom,  whether  for^ood  or  ill,  can 
be  merited  by  that  fleeting  probation  to  which  one  human  life  is  limit** 
cd.  What !  are  we  to  march  out  of  the  invisible  into  the  visible  woHd, 
play  our  short  and  sorry  pranks,  and  then  return  into  invisibility, 
like  the  figures  of  a  phantasmagoria,  which  start  from  the  darkness  to 
grin,  and  mock,  and  move,  and  *'  squeak  and  gibber,"  and  then  shrink 
up  again  into  darkness  ?  Like  the  performers  in  a  grand  theatric  pro- 
cession, we  may  come  in  at  one  door,  and  having  the  cradle  and  the 
cofHn  for  our  O.  P.  and  P.  S.  strut  across  the  stage  of  life  in  all  the 
dignity  of  tinsel  trappings,  and  so  out  at  the  other  ;  but  who  shall  as- 
sure us,  that,  like  the  same  performers,  we  may  not  occasionally  run 
round  behind  the  scenes  of  the  graves,  return  to  the  first  entrance,  and 
repeat  our  procession? — Ay,  who  shall  warrant  us  s^ainst* these  new 
incarnations  of  the  old  spirit,  like  the  Avatars  of  the  Hindoo  God,  or 
the  platonic  metempsychosis,  not  however  into  animal  forms,  but  a  new 
human  one,  another  and  the  same  ?  I  have  never  been  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  great  object  of  most  men's  speculation — the  looking  forward 
and  conjecturing  what  we  are  to  be  in  a  future  world ;  but  have  been 
not  less  anxious  to  know  what  we  have  been  in  the  past  one.  I  have 
invoked  all  the  Gods — "  quibus  imperium  est  animarum,  umbraeque 
silentes,  ct  Chaos  et  Phlegethon,"  that  by  their  auspices  I  might  be  en- 
abled—" pandere  res  alti  terr4  et  caligine  mersas  ;"  imploring  them  to 
draw  up  die  veil  that  I  might  look  backward,  and  have  revealed  to  me 
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tlie  domains,  and  appearances,  and  modes  of  being  in  the  great  Ante- 
natal Infinite.  Some  one  has  inscribed  in  the  Catacombs  at  Paris, 
**  Rogas  ubi  post  obitum  jaceas!  ubi  non  natajacentT' — 'but  where  is 
this  boundless  and  yet  undiscoverable  land — this  real  terra  incognita? 
The  earth  has  swallowed  up  and  decomposed  all  that  has  hitherto 
existed ;  but  what  encampment  is  vast  enough  to  contain  the  marshalled 
myriads  waiting  to  be  called  into  existence,  for  we  cannot  boast,  what- 
ever Orid  might,  that  '*  one  half  of  round  eternity  is  ours."  The 
world  IS  probably  young,  just  starting  on  the  race  of  eternity,  to  which 
its  present  existence  may  bear  the  same  proportion  as  a  grain  of  sand 
to  itself;  and  the  number  of  human  beings  hitherto  bom,  will,  of 
course,  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  those  not  yet  animated.  Psha !  it  is  a 
vain  and  fantastical  speculation;  our  faculties  are  limited,  and  we  may 
lose  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  proffered  by  straining  too  ardently  afler 
what  is  withheld,  like  the  dog  who  snatched  at  a  reflection  in  the  water 
and  lost  his  dinner,  or  the  wiseacre  who  wasted  a  summer  morning  in 
strenuous  endeavours  to  leap  beyond  his  shadow.  Yes,  such  researches, 
by  raising  our  eyes  from  the  realities  of  life,  may  betray  us  into  danger. 
"Aiales,  the  Mflesian,  while  gazing  at  the  moon,  fell  into  a  pond  :  "had 
you  looked  into  the  water,"  said  a  countryman  to  him,  "  you  might 
have  seen  the  moon,  but  by  gazing  on  the  moon  you  could  never  have 
seen  the  pond.'' 

I  told  you  I  should  be  desultory  and  discursive — my  signature  im- 
plies it.  Bear  with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  **  for  you  yourself  are  old,"  in 
£une  though  not  in  years  : — "  dum  numerat  palmas,  credidit  esse  se- 
nem."  I  proceed  to  my  purpose.  Your  columns  would  be  inundated 
were  I  to  pour  into  them  a  tithe  of  the  matter  which  an  active  mind, 
and  rather  an  idle  life,  have  accumulated  in  my  Journal;  aware,  however, 
that  you  can  grant  me  but  a  limited  space,  I  shall  only  give  you  a  very 
loose  sketch,  or  summary  of  the  whole,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
densation, I  shall  throw  into  large  masses  of  time,  and  in  conformity 
to  this  arrangement,  I  shall  briefly  sum  up 

Thejirtt  Twenty  Years  of  my  Life. 

There  are  few  things  more  awful  than  an  infant,  bearing,  as  it  always 
appears  to  me,  the  fresh  touches  of  the  Creator's  hand  about  it,  and 
being  all  over  redolent  of  Heaven.  With  the  notions  which  I  enter- 
tain of  pre-existence,  the  smile  of  one  of  these  little  cherubs  is  a  preg- 
nant revelation  from  the  regions  of  bliss ;  an  antepast  of  that  millenium 
when  sin  shall  be  no  more,  when  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  with  the  lion, 
and  the  kid  with  the  wolf.  How  sweet  to  contemplate  those  beautiful 
frames  in  which  an  immortal  soul  is  enshrined,  before  it  is  agitated  by 
the  passions,  or  debased  by  crime.  What  a  compound  of  the  angelic 
and  human  nature!  how  lovely  as  an  object;  how  interesting  as  a  mys- 
terious problem!  The  appeal  of  ii^ant  innocence  is  irresistible: 
infants  are  mighty  in  their  very  helplessness.  What  must  they  be  then, 
when,  to  all  these  touching  sympathies,  is  added  the  powerful  instinct 
of  parental  affection  ?  I  call  it  instinct  advisedly,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  nature  is  an  economist,  even  of  the  afiections,  and  proportions 
them  pretty  accurately  to  the  wants  of  the  object.  Hence  it  is  strongest 
in  the  human  subject,  for  no  animal  is  born  in  so  helpless  a  state,  or 
ao  long  requires  assistance.    It  is  more  powerful  in  the  mother,  because 
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the  child  is  mote  dependant  upon  her  ministering  officps ;  and  in  her  it 
is  generaUy  most  intense  towards  the  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  the 
rickety  or  the  ideotic ; — ^not  from  any  perverse  or  deficient  judgment, 
but  from  a  watchful  impulse  of  nature  directing  her  tenderness  in  that 
channel  where  it  is  tlie  most  needed.  Preservation  of  the  species  seems 
to  be  the  pervading  principle  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  reflect 
how  actively  and  perpetually  this  agency  is  at  work  without  our  being 
conscious  of  its  presence.  Birds  and  beasts^  when  they  have  answered 
the  great  purpose  of  temporary  protection,  lose  this  instinct,  previously 
so  acute ;  they  even  cease  to  have  the  smallest  recognition  of  their 
offspring,  and  though  the  pride  of  man  revolts  from  any  analogies 
drawn  from  the  animal  kingdom,  I  believe  that  in  many  of  their  lead- 
ing tendencies  there  is  a  marvellous  accordance  between  them.  Thus 
I  apprehend  that  parental  affection  progressively  weakens  as  it  ceases 
to  be  required ;  and  though  a  sense  of  benefits  conferred  or  received 
may  substitute  a  lively  sentiment  or  principle  of  friendship,  it  is  no 
longer  an  instinct  about  the  preservation  of  which  nature  is  solici- 
tous. Were  jout  feelings  upon  these  points  governed  by  justice  or  a 
balance  of  benefits,  they  would  be  much  more  powerful  towards  our 
parents  than  our  offspring  ;  but  the  reverse  is  notoriously  the  case. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  was  rather  a  stupid  boy,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  poet's  maxim,  that  ''  the  child's  the  father  of  the  man,"  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  I  ceased  to  be  thus  obtuse  long  before  I  had  any 
claim  to  the  toga  virilis.  Precocity  is  generally  an  indication  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  it  has  been  very  safely  predicated  of  infant  prodigies  that 
they  rarely  grow  up  clever,  because,  in  fact,  they  rarely  grow  up  at 
all»  They  "  o'er-inform  their  tenement  of  clay;" — the  fire  of  intellect 
burns  faster  than  the  body  can  supply  it  with  aliment,  and  so  they 
spiritualize  and  evaporate.  Mind  and  body  are  yoked  together  to 
pursue  their  mysterious  journey  with  equal  steps,  nor  can  one  outstrip 
the  other  without  breaking  the  harness  and  endangering  the  whole 
machine.  I  would  rather  that  my  child's  right  shoulder  should  grow 
higher  than  his  lefl,  than  that  his  mind  should  get  the  start  of  his 
body ;  for  the  former  would  only  affect  his  symmetry,  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently a  fatal  symptom.  Were  all  authors  as  ingenious  as  Dr.  John- 
son in  disclaiming  the  juvenile  miracles  of  wit  attributed  to  them,  the 
number  of  our  really  precocious  writers,  who  have  attained  subsequent 
celebrity,  would  probably  be  extremely  limited.  As  to  solitary  in- 
stances of  pret^natural  talent  in  children,  limited  to  one  direction, 
they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  argument.  Such  is  that  in- 
comprehensible faculty  of  arithmetic  in  the  celebrated  Calculating  Boy, 
who  in  an  instant  can  solve  problems  which  would  be  an  hour's  puzzle 
to  our  ablest  calculators  '*  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  and 
yet  this  urchin  cannot  even  eitplain  the  process  by  which  he  performs 
the  miracle.  One  would  imagine  that  by  some  peculiar  organization  of 
his  brain,  a  ray  of  omniscience  had  shot  athwart  it,  givitig  us  a  single 
glimpse  of  its  divine  origin,  as  when  the  clouds  are  opened  by  light- 
ning, we  appear  to  get  a  momentary  peep  into  the  glories  of  the  inner- 
most heaven.  With  such  an  example  of  inexplicable  intuition  we  need 
not  despair  of  future  striplings,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  peg-top  and 
cricket,  will  kindly  spare  a  moment  for  quadrating  the  circle,  discover- 
ing the  longitude,  explaining  the  cause  of  polar  attraction,  and  solving 
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other  CEdipean  riddles  which  have  puzsled  the  world  since  its  creation^ 
while  the  young  sages  shall  he  all  unconscious  of  the  might  within 
them.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  hahes  and  sucklings  may  such  revelations 
be  ordained.  As,  however,  the  loss  of  one  of  our  senses  generally 
quickens  and  strengthens  the  rest,  so  the  preternatural  growth  and 
vigour  of  any  particular  mental  &culty  commonly  cripples  or  weakens 
the  odiers.  A  hump-backed  man  is  spindle-shanked,  and  the  Calcu« 
lating  Boy,  in  all  directions  but  one,  was  weak-minded  and  simple.  In 
every  thing  "  order  is  heaven's  first  law ;"  proportion  and  eqiiilibrium 
are  die  only  elements  of  beauty  and  strength. 

Among  the  advantages  of  my  birth  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
member  of  a  large  family,  the  collision  of  which  is  highly  beneficial  in 
rubbing  off  the  little  asperities  and  singularities  that  the  youthful  cha« 
racter  is  apt  to  throw  out  in  the  petulance  of  its  developement.  The 
severe  discipline  and  turmoil  of  school  completes  this  process,  as  the 
lashing  and  roaring  of  the  ocean  assimilates  the  pebbles  upon  its  beach; 
but  I  question  whether  in  this  rough  mode  of  polishing,  die  remedy  be 
not  worse  than  the  disease.  What  idle  cant  and  talldng  by  rote  is  it 
in  old  men  to  declare,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head  or  theatrical  sigh, 
that  their  school-days  were  the  happiest  of  their  lives.  Away  with 
such  nonsense!  they  were  no  such  thing.  For  myself  I  can  declare 
that  I  look  back  with  unmixed  horror  to  that  period,  and  that  no 
temptations  should  induce  me  to  live  my  life  over  again,  if  I  were  again 
compelled  to  struggle  through  that  accursed  Slough  of  Despond.  Na- 
turally placid  and  sedate,  f  was  rarely  betrayed  into  }nranks,  and  of 
course  escaped  the  punishments  which  they  entail :  in  spite  of  a  disad- 
vantageous infirmity  under  which  I  laboured  for  several  years,  I  was 
always  enabled  to  keep  at  the  head  of  my  class :  I  frequendy  won 
prizes  for  good  conduct,  almost  always  those  for  scholastic  exerciseis  : 
I  was  never  flogged ;  and  yet  my  mental  sufferings  were  acute.  Were 
I  called  upon  to  specify  them,  I  could  not  easily  do  it :  they  consisted 
rather  of  an  aggregate  of  petty  annoyances  than  of  any  one  overpower- 
ing evil.  Of  a  delicate  consdtudon  and  sensitive  mind,  every  nerve  and 
fibre  seemed  to  be  perpetually  set  on  edge.  My  senses  and  appedtes 
were  all  outraged  by  grossness  and  coarse  viands ;  I  was  maddened 
with  noise  and  hurly-burly ;  at  one  time  the  boisterous  mirth  and  prac- 
deal  jokes  of  my  school-fellows  distressed  me ;  at  another  I  was  terrified 
by  their  cries  and  contordons  as  they  suflferedunder  the  rod.  Tough  and 
obdurate  minds  soon  got  inured  to  all  this,  but  mine  was  of  a  more  tender 
temperament,  nor  could  it  find  any  consoladon  in  a  hoop  or  skipping- 
rope.  I  hold  it  Utde  vanity  to  say  that  "  my  desires  were  dolphin-like, 
and  shewed  themselves  above  the  element  they  lived  ih."^  So  deeply 
was  my  mind  impressed  with  the  laceradon  of  my  feelings  at  this 
period,  that  in  after-life  1  never  sent  a  child  to  school  without  a  thousand 
misgivings  and  qualms  of  conscience ;  and  I  would  rather  have  thrown 
a  boy  to  the  Minotaur  at  once,  than  have  sacrificed  him  to  the  slow 
torment  of  any  public-school,  polluted  by  the  system  of  what  is 
technically  termed  Fagging— thdX  is,  compelling  a  youngster  to  crouch 
beneath  the  foot  of  somie  malignant  tyrant  of  the  first  or  second  form, 
diat  he  may  finally  take  his  revenge,  not  on  his  oppressor,  but  on  die 
next  stripling  over  whom,  as  he  advances  to  seniority,  he  is  to  exercise 
the  same  wanton  cruelty.     Cowardly  and  debasing  practice !     It  may 
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fit  boys  for  the  army,  but  it  cbn  bardly  fail  to  render  them  not  leM 
abject  towards  their  superiors  than  reckless  and  overbearing  to  those 
beneath  them. 

It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  how  little  is  subsequently  retained  after 
passing  through  this  fiery  ordeal.  At  least  five  school-boys  out  often 
make  a  point  of  forgetting  their  Latm  and  Greek,  which  is  nearly  all 
they  can  acquire  at  a  public- school,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible. 
F —  says,  that  such  a  man  is  better  than  one  who  never  studied  the 
classics,  as  an  empty  censer  still  has  a  gratefiil  odour  from  the  perfume 
it  contained ;  but  1  suspect  he  would  rather  sit  down  to  one  full  bottle 
of  Port  than  smell  to  a  dozen  empty  claret  bottles,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  fragrance  of  their  bouquet.  Porson,  who  retained  so 
much  that  he  could  afford  to  boast  of  what  he  had  lost,  was  justified 
in  exclaiming  to  a  chattering  pretender,  "  Sir,  I  have  forgotten  more 
than  you  ever  knew."  But  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have  knowledge  to 
brag  of  than  ignorance.  "  How  comes  it,"  said  a  flippant  youngster  to 
Dr.  Parr,  "that  you  never  wrote  a  book? — suppose  we  write  one  to- 
gether." «•  In  that  way,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  we  might  indeed  make  a 
very  thick  one."  "  How  ?"  "  Why,  by  putting  in  all  that  1  know  and 
all  that  you  do  not  know." 

In  due  time  I  exchanged  the  scholastic  form  for  a  stool  in  a  mer- 
chant's  counting-house,  and  found  my  Latin  of  special  service  in  sup- 
plying the  initials  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  with  which  I 
headed  the  columns  of  the  Petty-cash  book ;  while  my  Grecian  lore 
fully  qualified  me  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  fiimous  honey 
of  Hybla  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sugar  samples  which  were  ranged  on 
shelves  over  my  head.  What  a  revulsion  of  mind  I  experienced  at 
being  suddenly  plunged  from  the  all-commanding  summit  of  Mount 
Pindus  and  the  flowery  vale  of  Haemus,  where  my  young  &ncy  had 
held  converse  with  nymphs,  feuns,  and  dryads,  into  the  murky  day 
candle-light  of  a  counting-house  in  the  City,  where  my  aspiring  intel- 
lect was  to  be  fed  from  the  classic  fountams  of  brokers,  wharfingers, 
and  sailors.  Ductile  as  water,  the  mind  at  that  age  soon  takes  the 
form  of  whatever  surrounds  it.  The  poor  pride  of  excelling,  even  in 
this  humble  knowledge,  rendering  me  assiduous,  I  won  the  confidence 
of  my  emplover,  and  after  due  probation  was  promoted  to  what  ia 
termed  a  pulpit-desk,  where  I  stood  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night,  behind  three  enormous  books  which  I  was  employed  in 
posting,  and  for  my  sole  reward  received  the  honorary  appellation  of 
book-keeper.  Greater  men  than  I  have  performed  less  honourable 
drudgery  for  a  rag  of  ribbon  across  the  breast  or  round  the  knee;  and 
I  only  regret  the  continuance  of  oflices  like  mine,  because  in  the  great 
improvement  of  mechanical  science  I  think  animal  machines  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  a  steam-engine  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
a  book-keeper.  My  evenings  were  my  awn,  and  as  I  was  never  very 
fond  of  theatres,  routs,  and  parties,  and  was  constitutionally  temperate, 
I  had  still  some  leisure  hours  for  reading,  and  invariably  carried  a  book 
with  me  to  bed  to  keep  me  awake ;  a  practice  which  I  have  since  occa- 
sionally adopted  for  a  purpose  directly  opposite.  My  range  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  catalogue  of  a  circulating-library,  but  nothing  came 
amiss  to  me;  my  appetite  was  too  keen  to  be  discrimmative,  and  I 
swallowed  trash  with  a  relish  which  nothing  but  the  raciness  of  youth 
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and  novelty  can  impart,  and  which  I  have  since  found  often  wanting 
when  more  nutritious  and  wholesome  aliments  were  spread  hefore  me. 
Among  other  ruhbish  upon  which  I  fastened  in  my  hunger,  was  the 
barren  study  of  Heraldry — one  which  I  now  view  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt, but  to  which  I  am  perhaps  indebted  for  the  literary  turn  given 
to  my  mind,  at  an  age  when  trifles  were  influential,  and  for  all  the 
subsequent  comforts  and  advantages  derived  from  that  tendency. 
Detecting  some  heraldic  error  in  the  Grentleman's  Magazine,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  correct  it :  how  many  times  I  corrected  my  own  correction  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  remember  it  occupied  four  sides  fairly  written,  and 
the  reader,  if  he  be  not  himself  an  occasional  author,  can  hardly 
imagine  the  impatience  with  which  I  waited  for  the  end  of  the  month. 
My  hopes  of  its  being  inserted  were  but  faint,  but  they  were  strong 
enough  to  take  me  to  the  publisher's  early  on  the  first  day  of  the 
montih,  where  1  bought  the  number,  went  up  a  court  to  look  over  the 
table  of  contents  and  found  that  my  communication  had  been  inserted. 
Few  moments  of  my  life  have  afforded  me  more  gratification.  My 
countenance  dropped,  however,  when  I  got  home  and  turned  to  the 
article,  for  at  the  first  blush  it  appeared  to  me,  by  the  space  it  occu- 
pied, (about  a  column)  to  have  been  miserably  cut  up  and  curtaUed ; 
but  on  comparing  it  with  my  copy  I  discovered  that  not  a  syllable  was 
suppressed,  and  that  this  seeming  contraction  was  but  the  natural 
eroct  of  printing.  I  continued  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the 
venerable  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban  till  my  mind  was  out  of  arms,  and  I 
became  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  I  was  fifty  years  too  young  to  be 
entitled  to  the  patronage  of  this  Maecepas  of  old  women. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FROM    QU£V£JDO. 
A  Roma  Sepultuda  en  sus  niinas. 

Search  Rome  for  Rome,  O  Traveller  I  thou  shalt  see 
In  Rome,  Rome  is  not  ^  but  the  grass-green  mound 
And  mouldering  wreck,  her  relics,  may  be  found, 

•Mid  which  th'  Aventine  rises  mournfully. 

The  Palatine  has  bow'd  to  destiny, 

A  shapeless  ruin  .^trew'd  along  the  ground, 
CKer  its  long  range  of  walls,  once  so  renown 'd. 

The  foot  of  Time  hath  march'd  triumphautly. 

Yet  Tiber  flows  as  he  hath  ever  flown  ; 

On  palaces,  and  tombs^  and  temples  rent. 
He  breaks  his  sorrowing  waves  with  hollow  moan. 

O  Rome!  thy  grandeur  and  ihy  strength  are  spent — 
All  of  thee  that  was  stable— while  alone 

That  which  was  fugitive  is  permanent !  a. 
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TO   A   LOG    OF    WOOD    UPON    THE    FIRE. 

When  Horace,  as  the  snows  descended. 
On  Mount  Soracte,  recommended 

That  Loss  be  doubled. 
Until  a  blazing  nre  arose, 
I  wonder  whether  thoughts  like  those 
Which  in  my  noddle  interpose. 

His  fancy  troubled. 
Poor  Log !  I  cannot  hear  thee  sigh. 
And  groan,  and  hiss,  and  see  thee  die. 

To  warm  a  Poet, 
Without  evincing  thy  success. 
And  as  thou  wanest  less  and  less. 
Inditing  a  farewell  address. 

To  let  thee  know  it. 
Peeping  from  earth— <i  bud  unveil'd. 
Some  "  bosky  bourne"  or  dingle  hail'd 

Thy  natal  hour. 
While  infant  winds  around  thee  blew. 
And  thou  wert  fed  with  silver  dew. 
And  tender  sun-beams  oozing  through 

Thy  leafy  bower. 
Earth — water — air — thy  growth  prepared. 
And  if  perchance  some  Robin,  scared 

From  neighbouring  manor, 
Perch'd  on  thy  crest,  it  rock'd  in  air. 
Making  his  ruddy  feathers  flare 
III  the  sun's  rav,  as  if  they  were 

A  fairy  banner. 
Or  if  some  nightingale  impress*d 
Against  thy  branch  mg  top  her  breast 

Heavine  with  passion. 
And  in  the  leafy  nights  of  June 
Outpour'd  her  sorrows  to  the  moon. 
Thy  trembline  stem  thou  didst  attune 

To  each  vibration. 
Thou  grew'st  a  goodly  tree,  with  shoots 
Fanning  the  sky,  andT  earth-bound  roots 

So  grappled  under. 
That  thou  whom  perchine  birds  could  swing. 
And  zephyrs  rock  with  lightest  wing. 
From  trw  firm  trunk  unmoved  didst  fling 

Tempest  and  thunder. 
Iliine  offspring  leaves — death's  annual  prey. 
Which  Herod  Winter  tore  away 

From  thy  caressing. 
In  heaps,  like  graves,  around  thee  blown. 
Each  mom  thy  dewy  tears  have  scrown. 
O'er  each  thjr  branching  hands  been  thrown 

As  if  in  blessing. 
Bursting  to  life  another  race. 
At  touch  of  Spring,  in  thy  embrace 

Sported  and  fluttered ; 
Alofi,  where  wanton  breezes  play'd. 
In  thy  kniuboughs  have  ringcfoves  made 
Their  nest,  and  lovers  in  thy  shade 

Their  vows  have  utter'd. 
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How  oft  tby  lof%]r  summits  won 
Morn's  vimn  smile,  and  hail'd  the  sun 

Wim  rastling  motion ; 
How  oft  in  silent  depths  of  night. 
When  the  moon  sail'd  in  cloudless  light. 
Thou  hast  stood  awestruck  at  the  sight. 

In  hush'd  derotion — 

Twere  vain  to  ask  ;  for  doom'd  to  fall. 
The  day  appointed  for  us  all. 

O'er  thee  impended : 
The  hatchet,  with  remorseless  blow. 
First  laid  thee  in  the  forest  low. 
Then  cut  thee  into  logs — and  so 

Thy  course  was  ended — 

But  not  thine  use — for  moral  rules. 
Worth  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 

Thou  may'st  bequeath  me ; 
Bidding  me  cherish  those  who  live 
Above  me,  and  the  more  I  thrive, 
A  wider  shade  and  shelter  give 

To  those  beneath  me. 

So  when  Death  lays  his  axe  to  me, 
I  may  resign,  as  calm  as  thee. 

My  hold  terrestrial ; 
Like  thine  my  latter  end  be  found 
Diffusing  light  and  warmth  around. 
And  like  thy  smoke  m]^  spirit  bound 

To  realms  celestial.  H. 


MODERN    PILGRIMAGES* NO.    III. 

THE    PANTHEON. 

Of  all  the  fabrics,  northward  of  the  Alps,  intended  for  the  service 
of  religion, .  the  most  worthy  of  the  name  of  Temple  is  perhaps  the 
Pantheon—^f  old,  and  now  once  more  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve. 
Afar  off  its  grey  dome  is  descried  by  the  traveller,  as  he  approaches 
the  capital  of  France,  eminent  in  height  and  simple  grandeur  above  all 
the  spires  of  that  ambitious  city.  After  glancing  at  the  gilt  cupola  of 
the  Invalides,  the  gloomy  mass  of  Notre  Dame,  the  lofty  roofs  and 
chimneys  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  eye  and  interest  alike  repose  upon  its 
m^estic  dome. 

it  was  upon  the  ^d  of  January,  1 822,  that  the  pilgrim  wended  his 
way  to  this  shrine  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  resting-place  of  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire.  An  unusual  bustle  seemed  to  pervade  the  town,  espe- 
cially every  avenue  to  the  building ;  it  was  the  day  appointed  for  its  re- 
consecration  to  the  services  of  religion.  Carriages,  and  priests,  and 
processions,   choked  up  every  passage,  while  the  crowd  looked  on 

*  In  the  article  Modem  mgrimages,  No.  II.  we  were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Moore 
had  actually  alluded  to  his  having  been  indebted  to  Shenstone's  Elegy  in  the  verses 
quoted  from  him.  Our  idea  was,  that  Mr.  Moore  had  nnconscioasly  hit  on  the 
same  thought  as  Shenstone ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  either  expressed  or  insinuated 
that  he  was  a  plagiarist. — ^We  say  this  to  satisfy  our  Correspondent  H.^B. 
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sullen,  incurious,  and  malign.  The  morning  was  wet  and  gloomy, 
just  such  another  as  that  on  which  the  remains  of  Voltaire  were  trans- 
ported  to  their  present  abode :  and  what  with  the  rain,  the  people,  and 
the  carriages,  it  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty  to  scramble 
up  from  the  Place  St.  Michael  to  £e  Place  of  the  Pantheon.  Think- 
ing less  of  the  grandeur  of  the  building  than  of  the  change  it  was 
about  to  undergo,  I  looked  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  revolutionary 
inscription  over  Uie  portico,  legible  enough  some  weeks  before — of  Aux 
grands  hotnmes  la  patrie  recormoissante  ;  and  also,  though  more  defaced, 
that  of  UniUy  IndivisibiUti  de  la  RSpublique^  lAbertS,  Egalite^  Fratemiti^ 
ou  La  Mort,  A  canvass  was  at  present  spread  over  the  plinth ;  behind 
which,  I  was  informed,  workmen  were  daily  employed,  substituting  for 
the  Republican  mottos,  the  more  devout  inscription  of  X).  0.  M.  sub 
invocation^  sanctcs  Genovefx  sacrum, 

I  had  visited  the  interior  of  the  building  two  or  three  months  previ- 
ously, when  there  was  no  sign  of  preparation  for  the  intended  ceremony ; 
and  must  confess,  that  all  that  was  pilgrim  in  me  blushed  for  the  pre- 
sent contrast.  There  were  unpleasant  feelings  in  both  contemplations  : 
in  the  first,  the  silence  of  the  house  of  prayer  recalled  all  the  indigni- 
ties and  massacres  that  the  church  had  suffered,  the  vain  attempts  of 
the  revolutionists  to  supply  the  place  of  religion  by  theatric  ceremony 
and  fictitious  heroism,  with  the  fate  of  those  wretched  mortals : — 

"  Who  play'd  such  antic  tricks  before  high  Heaven." 

They  had  overturned  the  altars,  and  chased  away  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  its  spirit,  methought,  had  not  departed.  The  silent  solemni- 
ty of  the  space,  so  beautifully  bounded  by  pillar,  arch,  and  dome,  and 
unbroken  dirough  so  many  years,  seemed  the  worship  tliat  Time  paid 
to  the  Almighty. 

The  ceremony  of  the  consecration,  for  all  its  imposing  appearance, 
did  not  excite  in  me  any  such  elevated  ideas.  The  rich  altar  and  its 
gigantic  tapers,  its  gew-gaw  ornaments  and  flimsy  canopy,  did  not 
strike  the  eye  of  a  protestant,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  bigoted  pilgrim, 
with  much  veneration.  The  beautifiil  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins  seemed 
as  much  misplaced ;  and  on  the  Mosaic  circle,  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
building,  was  a  table  covered  with  artificial  flowers  and  relics  in 
glass  cases,  not  at  all  calculated  to  please  either  my  taste  or  my  devo- 
tion. The  King  of  France  was  not  present,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it. — I 
love  the  man  and  the  monarch,  who  is  so  ill  appreciated  by  the  idle  gos- 
sips of  my  own  country.  The  Duchesse  d*Angoul^me,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  scene,  looked  too  proud  to  inspire  interest,  and  is  withal 
not  handsome  enough  that  she  should  dispense  with  gentleness.  Her 
voice  too,  which  is  absolutely  wolfish,  together  with  her  haughty  car- 
riage, leads  every  one  to  ask — "  Can  this  be  the  daughter  of  the  gentle 
Louis  Seize  r 

In  the  midst  of  the  solemnity  I  could  not  help  indulging  in  the  comi* 
cal  and  obvious  thought  of  tJie  philosophers  who  lay  in  the  vaults, 
awaking,  each  like  another  Epimenides,  from  his  forty  years  sleep — 
each  deeming  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
Christian  burial,  and  unable  to  account  for  the  chant  of  innumerable 
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voices  over  their  graves.*    Their  next  astonishment  would  naturally  be 
to  see  themselves  side  by  side,  who  were  such  sworn  enemies  in  life ; 
the  mutual  recognition  in  such  a  case  recalls  the  idea  in  Byron's  *'  Dark- 
ness," where,  after  the  calcination  of  the  globe,  the  two  only  survivors 
approach  an  ember  from  opposite  sides,  and  both  setting  themselves  to 
blow  it  into  a  flame,  discover,  each  the  other,  to  be  the  very  object  of 
his  deadliest  hatred.     But  death,  thought  I,  must  be  a  great  allayer  of 
feuds, — 80  I  continued  my  fancies,  supposing  Voltaire  imd  Jean-Jaques 
to  shake  hands,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  the  light,  and  of  the  strange 
turmoil  above  them.     Their  sarcophagi  seemed  previously  to  excite 
their  attention :  as  soon  as  Voltaire  perceived  they  were  of  wood,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Brother,  this  cannot  be  France,  the  land  of  liberality  and 
magnificence ! — and  see,  what  a  heap  of  illegible  inscriptions  have  been 
placed  round  about  me,  almost  as  interminable  as  my  own  scribbling. 
You,"  continued  he  to  Rousseau,  and  viewing  his  tomb,  '*  have  been 
more  lucky.  Here  rests  the  man  of  nature  and  of  truth;  though  late,  1 
still  rejoice  in  assenting  to  your  praise.     But  come,  bone  or  spirit^ 
whichever  we  be,  and  yet  I  know  not,"  said  the  philosopher,  with  a 
sneer,  "  these  vaults  are  cold»  let  us  seek  our  way  to  the  assembly  of 
noisy  mortals  above."    They  seemed  to  grope  along  the  passages,  Vol- 
taire going  first,  and  peeping  into   every  cranny  as  he  proceeded. 
The  inscriptiofis  on  the  tombs  perplexed  him  ;  wherever  he  pried,  his 
eye  met  no  inscription  familiar  to  his  old  habits.     Senateur  Imperial — 
Membre  de  la  Legion  d^Honueur^  were  enigmas  to  them,  who,  unlike 
Epim^des,  were  aware  that  they  had  been  in  their  graves  full  forty 
years,  but  were  uninformed  of  the  great  mass  of  public  events,  which 
had  "  curdled"  a  long  age  of  changes  into  so  short  a  space.     A  superb 
mausoleum  for  a  moment  attracted    their  attention —  it  bore  LanneSf 
Due  de  McntebeUo,  mort  au  champ  d^honneur  d  Essling.     "  They  have 
been  fighting,  and  creating  Dukes,  that 's  for  certain,"  said  Voltaire. 
Mediought  I  perceived  him  at  this  moment  to  mount  the  steps  ascend- 
ing  from  the  vault  into  the  church,  which  steps  the  bones  of  a  being 
very  different  from  either  of  them  had  ascended  a  little  time  before — 
of  no  less  a  person  than  St.  Genevieve  herself.     The  pliilosopbers» 
however,  entered  the  church,  and  commenced  interrogating  and  con- 
versing with  some  of  the  congregation.     Whether  the  people  around 
took  them  for  madmen,  or  liberals,  I  cannot  say ;   hot  in  a  little  time, 
one  of  the  gens  d^armes  led  them  both  out.     "  Dynasties  and  religions 
change,"  exclaimed  Rousseau,  "  but  the  Bastille  and  its  agents  ever  re- 
main the  same." 

All  this  is  not  very  decorous,  my  readers  will  say,  in  a. pilgrim,  and 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church.  True,  my  worthy  friends,  and  self- 
reproach  at  the  time  uttered  the  same  words.  But  psalms  are  soporific^ 
especially  in  the  dead  languages,  and  though  not  altogether  a  profane, 

•  Voltaire  was  disinterred  at  Selliers,  Rouaseaa  firom  the  Isle  of  Poplars  at  £r- 
menonville.  There  were  several  reports  circulated  at  the  time  of  the  consecration 
of  St.  Geneyieve,  that  the  remuns  of  the  philosophers  had  been  transported  secret- 
ly to  Ph«  La  Chaise.  It  appears  that  they  were  otAy  removed  from  their  conspi- 
cnoos  stations  in  the  vault  to  one  of  its  darkest  corners,  and  the  statue  of  Voltaire, 
that  stood  near  his  sarcophagus,  is  said  also  to  have  been  displaced.  M.  de  Girar- 
din  has  claimed  from  the  King  the  body  of  Rousseau,  that  he  may  re-inter  it  in  his 
Poplar  Isle.  The  unfortunate  philosopher  seems  doomed  to  be  as  restless,  and  as 
much  fVetted  in  death,  as  diiringjife. 
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I  am  still  a  poetic  p3grini,  and  cannot  tread  the  marble  ailes  of  St« 
Genevieve,  without  thinking  that  the  authors  of  Merope  and  Heloise 
lie  buried  beneath  me. 

And  yet  their  names  have  been  breathed  from  too  many  mouths  to 
excite  much  enthusiasm  from  mine.  Their  measure  of  fame  seems 
full,  even  to  overflowing ;  and,  to  be  plain,  it  suits  not  my  vanity  to  ut- 
ter supernumerary  panegyric.  Popularity  during  life  is,  after  all,  a 
passing,  as  well  as  a  vidgar  reward ;  be  it  ever  so  merited,  posterity 
seems  more  inclin^  to  reverse  than  to  establish  the  decree.  We  con- 
sider ourselves  always  the  fit  judges  of  the  penultimate  works  of  genius, 
and  do  not  love  to  be  anticipated.  We  are  indignant  with  the  past  age 
of  critics  and  admirers,  who  dared  to  usurp  our  rights,  and  attempt  to 
confer  prematurely  the  meed  of  immortality  on  their  contemporaries. 
We  feel  that  the  living  had  no  claim  or  title  to  praise  each  other  face 
to  face,  and  that  these  points  should  have  been  left  to,  us  to  settle.  The 
'  reasons  may  be  fantastic,  but  the  existence  of  the  feeling  is  indisputa- 
ble. Rousseau  and  Voltaire — do  I  not  in  a  degree,  and  in  spite  of  all 
my  veneration,  feel  ashamed  to  repeat  those  hackneyed  names,  and  to 
confound  my  taste  with  that  of  every  breechless  man  and  beardless 
boy,  who  have  learned  to  cry  bravo  in  honour  of  those  sounds  ? 

Genius  must  undergo  a  purgatory  of  neglect,  and  must  pay  its  visit, 
like  Dante,  to  the  iiifernsd  regions  of  oblivion,  ere  it  can  reach  the 
paradise  of  lasting  fame.  Its  orbit  is  one  of  eccentricity,  and  like  the 
comet,  burn  it  ever  so  bright,  it  must  disappear  and  be  forgotten  for  a 
while.  We  are  jealous  of  fame  that  has  suffered  no  interruption — ^it 
offends  our  vision,  and  we  must  bury,  if  we  would  not  hate  it.  Thus 
it  is  with  Pope  and  his  school : — some  critics  cry  out  against  the  neg- 
lect, the  inhumation  they  are  undergoing.  Let  these  indignant  sons  of 
taste  be  tranquil, — all  things  fulfil  their  destiny.  Let  the  names  of 
genius,  so  long  and  so  much  tainted  by  admirers  and  imitators,  sink 
gently  £ot  an  interval  into  silence,  till  their  homeliness  and  satiety  wear 
off*,  and  their  gloss  returns  afresh.  Let  us  be  contented  with  the  protest 
generously  uttered ;  this  will  sufRce  to  lay  the  grass  green  over  its 
momentary  grave,  anon  it  shall  arise  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  slum- 
ber, and  the  succeeding  age  will  behold  but  its  beauty  and  sublimity, 
purified  from  the  taints  of  a  too  vulgar  and  familiar  admiration. 

Now,  luckily  for  us,  we  can  afford  to  do  this  ;  we  have  a  change  of 
scenes  and  a  new  relay  of  actors  to  bring  before  us — and  proper  men 
they  are,  good  ranters  some  and  classic  figures  others,  as  any  our 
country  has  ever  enjoyed.  But  France,  owmg  to  whatever  causes,  has 
no  such  literary  relay ;  and  even  if  the  genius,  which  it  is  naturally  to  be 
supposed  she  must  possess,  had  been  called  forth,  it  would  have  terrible 
obstacles  to  overcome.  The  critics  of  that  land  are  a  cold,  sarvile 
brood,  adorers  of  sameness  and  things  old,  and  dreading  hugely  any 
innovation  that  would  distance  them  into  their  real  insignificance. 
This  body  must  be  utterly  overthrown  ere  any  thing  farther  can  be 
effected  in  the  march  of  genius ;  and  to  overthrow  them  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  backed  as  they  are  by  the  popular  prejudice,  that  any 
attempt  at  originality  would  be  to  imitate  the  English; — true  French- 
men, they  stand  in  awe  of  this  most  nonsensical  of  all  parodoxes,  via. 
the  vnoriginaUty  of  origimUty  itself .  Our  countrymen,  on  the  contracyy 
are  an  independent  race,  and  have  at  least  two  fashions  in  the  year — 
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bear  witness,  Bond-street  and  tbe  Biua,  And  this  is  as  it  should  be : 
— ^novelty  is  an  innate  craving  and  law  of  our  nature,  and  ctrtainrcut 
poets  must  go  out  of  fashion  for  a  while  as  well  as  certain-cut  coats, — 
in  a  little  time  all  will  come  round  as  before.  'Tis  not  perpetual  ba- 
nishment, but  merely  a  momentary  exile,  highly  advantageous  to  these 
dead  wits,  if  they  knew  but  all,  and  very  amusing  to  them  doubtless, 
should  they  have  liberty  or  leisure  to  contemplate  the  revolutions  of 
this  nether  world. 

France,  however,  must  be  sparing  of  contempt  towards  her  own  old 
writers ;  she  must  be  cautious  in  indulging  caprice»of  this  kind,  inas- 
much as  she  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  any  class  of  her  genius : 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  her  to  strike  out  of  the  beaten 
path,  were  endeavoured  by  men  of  feeble  talents,  and  were  easily  and 
instantly  put  down.  This  confining  the  ranks  of  genius  and  narrowing 
its  limits  may  increase  the  sum  of  enthusiasm  towards  individual 
authors,  but  it  at  the  same  time  renders  that  enthusiasm  stale  and 
common-place.  The  critic  has  nothing  new  to  say,  the  pilgrim  nothing 
new  to  feel,  and  the  literature  of  the  country  proceeds  on  its  path,  like 
the  cars  upon  our  metal  roads,  smoothly  succeeding  each  other  with 
harmonious  rumbling,  linked  and  unique,  without  rut  or  interruption, 
the  heavy  descending  assisting  the  light  to  mount,  and  the  whole  ap- 
paratus for  the  most  part  employed  in  conveying  cargoes  of  lumber  into 
the  deep. 

We  have  heard  of  brave  men  being  political  cowards,  and  vice  versd  ; 
the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  philosophy  and  taste :  those 
who  were  bold  and  powerful  enough  to  set  aside  the  trammels  even  of 
religion,  offered  their  hands,  like  helots,  to  be  bound  by  rules  of 
taste.  That  Rousseau  never  attacked  the  host  of  critics  is  surprising, 
but  perhaps  he  had  learned  from  his  early  tilt  against  French  music 
that  the  nation  would  suffer  itself  more  easily  to  be  shaken  out  of  its 
religious  and  moral  principles  than  out  of  those  literary  prejudices, 
which  were  wound  around  its  atnour-propre.  We  need  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  at  Voltaire's  obsequiousness,  whose  campaigns  of  argu- 
ment resembled  those  of  his  military  friends  in  war,  where  he  never 
ventured  a  movement  without  being  assured  of  a  back.  He  seized  the 
floating  scepticism  of  the  fashionable  society  in  which  he  first  moved, 
-and  borrowed  far  more  than  he  invented  of  it.  In  arguing,  in  illus- 
trating a  case,  or  dressing  it  up  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  shrewd- 
ness and  ridicule,  no  one  was  his  equal ;  but  the  principle  on  which  he 
set  out,  was  generally  taken  from  the  first  mouth  or  the  next  page. 
His  was  not  die  spirit  that  sinks  into  its  own  depths,  and  tries  the 
soundings  of  the  abyBs ;  it  was  rather  that  which  catches  its  own  over- 
flowings, and  plays  over  tbe  aperture  and  in  the  fume  of  thought, 
rather  than  searches  or  dives  in  its  own 

"  Whirling  gulf  of  fantasy  and  flame." 

The  name  of  Voltaire  is  reverenced  in  France,  that  of  Rousseau  is 
loved.  Vanity  cherishes  the  one,  but  the  other  is  adored  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  passionate  thought.  The  state  of  feeling  in  France  at 
this  moment  is  indeed  a  curious  contemplation.  The  impulse,  given  by 
Napoleon,  was  exactly  suited  to  one  half  of  the  national  character — 
the  enthusiasm  for  glory,  for  active  and  manly  exertion,  &c.  &c.     The 
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masculine  half  of  the  national  character  found  its  counterpart  in  Napo« 
leon,  and  was  carried  by  that  wonderful  man  to  its  loftiest  pitch.  But 
he  was  an  Italian  as  to  the  rest ;  the  side  of  feeling  was  paraly2ed  in 
him-'he  was  blind  and  "  faithless  to  the  divinity  of  virtue ;"  and  honour, 
love,  sensibility,  were  but  instruments  of  policy  in  his  ambitious  view. 
If  he  could  not,  however,  communicate  all  his  soul  to  the  nation  which 
he  led  and  moulded,  his  genius  was  still  too  great  to  allow  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  contrary  to  his  own.  Thus  the  chivalrous  feelings  towards 
the  fair  sex,  natural  to  Frenchmen,  their  innate  sensibility,  their  ten- 
derness, were  not  extinguished,  for  such  things  die  not — ^but  they  slept 
beneath  his  reign.  He  aroused  the  sterner  passions  of  humanity,  while 
he  silenced  the  more  ddicate  with  awe,  or  shamed  them  with  a  sneer. 
His  spirit  has  passed  away,  and  old  feelings  begin  to  spring  up,  buf  they 
are  yet  young.  Love  once  more  is  worshiped  as  a  deity,  and  mutual 
affection,  though  yet  in  real  life  a  prodigy  to  be  met  with,  commences 
to  have  an  existence,  at  least  in  theory  *.  Men  of  years  and  taste 
weep  over  the  fadaises  of  MarmonteVs  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps,  as  well 
as  over  the  burning  eloquence  of  St.  Preiix  ;  and  our  English  writings 
of  the  sentimental  cast,  which  have  been  translated  into  their  tongue, 
find  in  them  rapturous  admirers.  I  have  seen  not  only  ladies,  but 
mustachio'd  heroes  shed  tears  of  bitterness  over  the  translations  of 
Washington  Irwin's  tales  of  "The  Wife,"  and  "The  Broken  Heart." 
Their  taste  every  way  evinces  infancy  of  feeling :  they  linger  around 
the  prettinesses  of  sentiment,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  the  heart  have 
not  yet  acquired  maturity  sufficient  to  enjoy  the  manly  sensibility  of 
Scott. 

This  is  but  a  poor  tribute  to  the  philosophic  brethren ; — I  substitute 
speculation  for  feeling,  and  take  refuge  from  apathy  in  the  niceties  of 
critical  discussion.  *Tis  true  : — we  know  too  much  of  these  men — we 
have  heard  too  much  of  them,  and  their  lives  resemble  mirrors  that 
have  been  breathed  on  and  tainted  by  too  frequent  and  near  approaches. 
And  even  could  we  overcome  this,  there  is  not  much  to  repay  us.  In 
both,  human  weakness  is  too  clearly  visible,  and  weakness  of  the 
pettiest  kind — the  meanest  envy  and  the  most  infantine  spleen.  There 
18  in  them  every  thing  that  can  degrade,  and  little  that  can  elevate 
human  nature.  The  very  deism  of  Voltaire  is  cold  and  calculating — it 
has  a  debtor  and  creditor  kind  of  tone  about  it,  worthier  of  a  Jew  upon 
'Change,  than  of  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of  learning.  That  of  Rous- 
seau, with  the  same  defect,  is  still  of  a  loftier  nature ;  his  religious 
and  moral  works  have  all  the  narrowness  of  special  pleading,  but  there 
is  a  warmth  and  fire  in  the  special  pleading  on  both  sides.  There  is  a 
feeling  even  in  his  very  sophisms,  that  baffles  the  shrewdest  logic — he 
is  sincere,  even  in  paradox ;  and  if  he  has  contributed  to  deceive  and 

*  It  Is  doubtless  a  rery  laudable  and  prudent  custom,  that  young  gentlemen 
should  learn  the  fortunes  of  the  vonng  ladies  with  whom  they  form  an  acquuntance^ 
and  also  that  young  ladies  should  make  the  same  inquiries.  But  all  these  precau- 
tions of  prudence  are  taken  secretly  at  least  in  England ;  in  France  there  is  no 
modesty  of  the  sort,  no  pretence  to  disinterestedness;  the  buzz  excited  by  a  new  face 
is  audible  enough,  and  the  consideration  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  not  at 
all  spoken  in  a  whisper.  A  lorely  ^ri  made  her  appearance  as  a  new  face,  at  a 
ball  at  the  prefecture  of  Tours  ;  the  usual  question  was  asked  openly  by  erery 
French  officer  in  the  room.  The  answer  was,  **  she  had  the  protection -of  Mon- 
sieur." This  did  not  satisfy  the  sparks ;  and  the  lovely  face,  backed  by  the  protec- 
tion of  Monsieur,  went  partncrless. 
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mislead  the  world,  he  has  at  least  the  excuse  of  having  deceived  and 
misled  himself.  Voltaire  affords  the  example  of  a  genius,  which  made 
the  most  of  itself;  it  was  formed  to  he  vain,  and  it  was  vain — ^to  shine, 
and  it  shone.  It  ran  for  every  prize,  and  plucked  a  hranch  from  every 
laurel ;  the  world  applauded,  and  its  end  was  fulfilled.  Rousseau,  on 
the  contrary,  presents  the  image  of  genius  thrown  away  :  he  lived  till 
forty  years  of  age,,  without  knowing  his  powers,  and  in  ignorance 
ahused  them.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  indulged  in  habits,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  that  would  have  annihilated  the  most  gigantic  intel- 
lect ;  and  the  effusions  of  his,  which  we  most  admire,  were  in  all  likeli- 
hood but  the  dotage  and  the  dregs  of  his  original  spirit.  There  dwelt 
a  dissatisfaction  about  his  pen,  a  straining  after  its  natural  sublimity, 
which,  continually  baffled  and  checked  by  infirmity  from  taking  its  full 
impulse,  turned  short  into  antithesis  and  abruptness.  He  has  left  us 
but  hints  of  what  he  aimed  at ;  and  the  far-removed  ideas,  which  were 
connected  in  his  expansive  mind,  to  us  appear  linked  without  their  in« 
termediate  association. 

Both  these  beings  were  cursed  with  the  same  canker — that  which 
eats  through  the  finest  spirit  and  undermines  the  proudest  intellect — an 
habitual  sensuality  of  thought.  And  "  in  all  the  catalogue  of  human 
griefs"  there  certainly  is  not  one  which  has  had  such  effect  in  paralyz- 
ing genius,  and  consequently  in  tending  to  make  the  world  retrograde 
in  wisdom  and  in  virtue.  One  should  think  these  beings  of  high  in- 
tellect might  have  shaken  off  such  taints,  "  like  dew-drops  from  the 
lion's  mane,"  but  it  is  evident  that  they  became  more  subjected  to  them 
the  longer  they  lived, — that  they  had  been  "  given  up  to  their  own  ima^ 
ginations."  We  may  pity  the  one,  but  I,  who  had  lately  fallen  upon 
diose  abominable  productions  which  issued  from  the  grey  head  and 
trembling  hand  of  the  patriarch  of  Femey,  thought  upon  them,  as  I 
looked  upon  his  grave,  with  a  feeling  of  dread  and  disgust,  that,  I 
pray,  may  never  again  visit  me. 

We  do  not  well  admit  of  any  diversity  in  our  emotions,  and  we  must 
be  possessed  very  weakly  with  any  feeling,  if  it  consist  of  many  shades. 
Thus  if  at  times  we  are  smitten  with  tlie  genius,  or  dazzled  by  the  £ame 
of  a  writer,  at  others  we  are  overshadowed  by  some  prominent  defect. 
Much  unity  or  much  consistency  should  not  be  demanded  of  critical 
taste :  mine  blows  where  it  listeth,  and  I  would  have  no  one  take  it  at 
its  word.  Capriciousness  is  as  inseparable  from  it,  as  sincerity.  Some 
volumes  I  like  not  in  my  chamber,  that  are  my  idols  in  the  fields ;  there 
are  few  metaphysicians  I  can  tolerate  after  dinner ;  and  there  are  poets, 
who  have  moved  my  utmost  indignation  in  the  morning,  whom  I  have 
mentally  embraced  m  the  evening,  while  contemplating  the  beauties  of 
a  foreign  sunset.  I  shall  publish  some  day  "  My  Friendships  and 
Quarrels  with  the  Dead,"  and  certainly  among  those,  whom  I  have 
most  warmly  esteemed  at  times,  and  most  cordially  detested  at  others, 
are  my  friend  Rousseau  and  my  friend  Voltaire.  R. 
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AN    OLD    ENGLISH    GARDEN. 

My  earliest  play-ground  was  an  old  English  garden.  I  shall  never 
forget  its  long  green  walks  branching  off  at  right  angles  to  one  another — 
its  well  trimmed  hedges,  which,  like  so  many  verdant  walls,  shielded 
the  flowers  they  enclosed  from  the  cold  and  the  wind — its  statues  of 
gods  and  goddesses — ^its  sun-dials,  and  its  alcoves.  It  is  one  of  my 
pleasantest  amusements»  though  every  relic  of  it  is  now  destroyed,  and 
I  am  far  distant  from  the  place  where  it  once  existed,  in  fancy  to  wan- 
der once  more  over  the  well-known  scenes  to  walk  under  those  cool 
and  quiet  shades  beneath  which  I  have  sate  and  talked  with  all  that  were 
dearest  to  me  on  earth,  and  to  gather  once  more  the  first  flowers  of 
spring,  with  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  childhood.  It  is  perhaps  these 
early  associations,  which  have  given  me  so  great  an  affection  for  our 
old  style  of  gardening.  I  can  never  pass  an  antique  mansion-house, 
some  two  centuries  old,  with  its  lofty  garden  walls,  half  covered  with 
moss  and  ivy,  without  stopping  to  admire  for  a  few  minutes,  through 
the  massy  iron  gates,  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  tlie  grass  and  gra- 
vel walks — the  shrubberies,  and  the  lozenge-shaped  box-bordered  beds 
of  flowers.  The  art  of  gardening  is  lost  in  modem  times.  We  have 
parks  and  grounds,  and  plantations  and  shrubberies ;  but  we  have  no 
gardens.  If  our  gardens  are  merely  to  consist  of  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture, if  the  trees  and  the  flowers  are  to  grow,  and  the  streams  to  mean- 
der at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  I  can  find  much  greater  delight 
in  rambling  over  the  hills  and  the  meadows,  where  art  has  never  in- 
terfered, than  in  the  narrow  enclosures  of  a  garden  which  only  mimics 
the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery.  In  our  old  Englisli 
gardens,  on  the  contrary,  where  art  was  the  chief  director,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  deceive.  Every  thing  around  spoke  of  the  labour  and  inge- 
nuity of  man.  Invention  was  exhausted  to  render  them  pleasant  and 
amusing  retreats.  The  trees  were  cut  into  dragons  or  peacocks — ar- 
bours were  shaped  out  of  the  thick  summer  foliage  for  coolness  and 
repose — fountains  springing  from  a  Triton's  horn,  produced  a  pleasant 
murmur — ^a  thousand  means,  in  short,  were  employed  to  engage  the 
attention  and  delight  ^e  eye. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  justify  my  affection  for  our  antique  fashion  of 
gardening,  I  should  not  have  much  difficulty  in  so  doing.  A  garden 
seems  to  have  been  the  supreme  delight  of  our  old  authors.  ''  God  Al- 
mighty," says  Lord  Bacon,  **  first  planted  a  garden ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits 
of  man,  without  which  buildings  and  palaces  ar^but  gross  handy-works." 
Perhaps  in  the  shady  walks  of  his  garden.  Bacon  felt  his  mind  purified 
from  its  grosser  and  more  worldly  affections.  Perhaps  he  forgot 
within  its  quiet  confines  that  love  of  place  and  power  which  tempted 
him  to  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  arts.  Even  the  sober  Burnet  speaks 
of  a  garden  with  something  like  enthusiasm,  "  The  managing  a  gar- 
den is  a  noble,  and  may  be  made  an  useful  amusement."  It  was  about 
the  reign  of  Anne,  however,  that  gardening  became  most  fashionable 
both  with  the  nobility  and  the  literati.  Pope  was  a  celebrated  gar- 
dener, and  though  sacrilegious  hands  have  destroyed  many  of  his  la- 
bours at  Twickenham,  his  grotto  yet  remains  as  a  monument  of  his  true 
old  English  taste.     He  frequently  mentions  his  gardens  in  his  letters 
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to  his.&iends.  Wridng  to  Dean  Swift  he  says,  "The gardens  ex* 
tend  and  flourish  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  guests  diey  have  lost.  I 
have  more  fruit-trees  and  kitchen-garden  than  you  have  any  thought 
of;  nay  I  have  good  mdons  and  pine-apples  of  my  own  growth.  I  am 
as  much  a  better  gardener  as  I  am  a  worse  poet  than  when  you  saw  me ; 
but  gardening  is  near  akin  to  philosophy,  for  TuUy  says,  AgricuUura 
proxima  sapientut."  And  again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allen  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  his  occupations  in  his  garden,  "  I  am  now  as  busy  in  plant- 
ing for  myself,  as  I  was  lately  in  planting  for  another.  And  I'  thank 
God  for  every  wet  day  and  for  every  fog,  which  gives  me  the  head- 
ache, but  pro^rs  Inay  works.  •  They  will  indeed  outlive  me  (if  they  do 
not  die  in  their  travels  from  place  to  place ;  for  my  garden,  like  my 
lifey  seems  to  me  every  day  to  want  correction,  I  hope  at  least  for  the 
better)  but  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  my  trees  will  aflbrd  sl^ade  and 
fruit  to  others,  when  I  shall  want  them  no  more.*'  As  age  and  infir- 
inities  grew  upon  him,  Pope  wisely  prepared  a  pleasant  retreat ;  "  I  have,** 
says  .he  in  a  letter  to  Warburton,  ''  lived  much  by  myself  of  late, 
putly  through  ill-health,  and  partly  to  amuse  myself  with  little  im- 
prov^ements  in  my  garden  and  house,  to  which  possibly  I  shall  (if  I 
live)  be  soon  more  confined."  Even  the  ambitious  Bolingbroke  deigned 
to  bestow  some  of  his  attention  on  his  gardens;  "  Pray,  my  lord,"  says 
Swift  in  a  letter  to  him,  '*  how  are  the  gardens  ?  .  Have  you  taken 
down  the  mount  and  removed  the  yew  hedges  ?  Have  you  not  bad 
weather  for  the  spring  corn  ?  Has  Mr.  Pope  gone  farther  in  his  ethic 
poems,  and  is  de  headland  sown  with  wheat?"  All  his  battles  in 
Spain  did  not  make  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  lose  his  relish  for  rustic 
employments ;  he  tells  Pope  he  shall  write  to  him  upon  the  side  of  his 
wheel-barrow.  .  «** 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  taste  for  the  genuine  style  of  . 
old  English  gardening  began  to  waver.  Thus  in  Pope's  correspond- 
ence we  have  an  account  of  '*  a  consultation  lately  held  about  design- 
ing a  princely  garden.  Several  critics  were  of  several  opinions.  One 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  too  much  art  in  it,  ***  There  were 
some  who  could  not  bear  evergreens,  and  called  them  Nevergreens ; 
some  who  were  angry  at  them  only  when  cut  into  shapes,  and  gave  the  mo- 
dem gardeners  the  name  of  Evergreen  Tailors,  Some  who  had  no  dis- 
like, to  cones  and  .cubes,  but  would  have  them  cut  in  forest  trees;  and 
some  who  were  in  a  passion  against  every  thing  in  shape,  even  against 
dipt  hedges,  which  they  call^  green  walls."  But  even  earlier  than 
this  period  the  gardeners  of  the  last  century  had  begun  to  be  vitiated. 
The  humourist  in  gardening,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  labours  in  the 
Spectator,  was  a  sort  of  precursor  to  our  present  landscape-gardeners. 
A  foreigner  would  take  his  garden  to  be  a  natural  wilderness,  and  one 
of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country.  His  plantations  ran  into  as 
great  a  wildness  as  Uieir  nature  would  permit,  and  he  is  pleased,  when 
he  is  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of  his  own  raising,  not  to  know  whether  the 
next  tree  he  meets  with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or  a  pear-tree. 
Then  again  he  takes  particular  care  to  let  alitde  stream  w;hich  flows  through 
his  garden,  run  in  the  same  manner  as^it  would  do  through  an  open  field, 
ao  (hat  it  generally  passes  tlirough  banks  of  violets  and  primroses,  jdats 
of  willow  6t  other  pumts  that  seetn  to  be  of  its  own  producing.  However 
faulty  the  humourist  tnay  have  been  in  his  taste,  he  was  yet  a  true  lover 
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of  gardening,  f'  You  must  know.  Sir,"  says  lie,  *'  that  I  look  vfKM 
the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  most  nmoeeBt 
delights  in  human  life.  A  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our  fintt  pamila 
l^efore  the  falL  It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  cakmiesa  apd 
tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  passions  at  rest*  It  gives  ns  a 
great  insight  into  the  contrivance  and  wisd<Hn  of  Providenee,  andisug^ 
gests  innumerable  subjects  for  meditation.  I  cannot  but  think  the 
very  complacency  and  satisfiiction  which  a  man  takes  in  these  works  of 
nature,  to  be*  a  laudable,  if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  grievous  and  visible  change 
j^ook  place  in  our  hordcultural  system.  Our  straight  common-sense 
graveUwalks  that,  with  mathematical  correctness,  Ted  us  the  nearsst 
way  between  two  points,  were  bent  into  all  the  undulations  and  mean- 
ders of  a  German  tobacco-pipe ;  the  venerable  scresna  of  yew  aod 
holly^  which  dierished  and  protected  every  neighbomnng  flower,  were 
swept  away  root  and  branch ;  the  Tritons  lest  their  watery  dominion, 
and  sacrilegious  hands  attacked  even  the  long  lines  of  ancient  oaks, 
which  formed  so  fine  an  approach  to  every  old  mansion*  £ven  the 
solid  patient  sun-dials,  which,  in  a  climate  like,  this,  are  doomed  to  ex« 
ercise  their  functions  so  sparingly,  but  which  yet,  in  cloud  apd  in  snn- 
shine^.bore  on  their  plates  some  moral  saw  for  the  edification  of  the 
inquirer — even  they  were  cast  from  their  bases,  as  though  the  new  gene- 
ration were  afraid  to  be  told  how  fiut  the  ptni<HM  of  Time  were  moving. 
Nay,  even  the  presiding,  deities  of  the  spot  were  torn  from  dieir  pedes* 
tals.  The  ApoUo  Belvidere  was  compelled  to  quit  the  scene,  where, 
Wt  some  half  a  century,  he  had  been  watching  Uie  flight  of  his  arrow 
^th  laudable  patience ;  and  the  Diana  was  carried  away  befine  dte  had 
achieved  her  purpose  of  drawing  forth  the  arrow,  upon  which  4ie  had 
been  intent  for  an  equal  lumiher  of  years.  The  ruins  of  the  alcoves 
served  to  fill  up  the  sunk  i^.Ges,  and  instead  of  a  garden  fumisked 
with  all  the  richest  caprices  of  art,  the  houses  of  our  gentry  were  sor- 
rounded,  by  grounds  which  osdy  seemed  Xo  form  a  portiou  of  iheiv 
parks. 

.  In  Shenstone's  tm^,  the  new  fa^ion  had  not  arrived  at  its  keighls 
There  were  still  pillars,  and  urns,,  and  fountains*  and  sumnet'ohoasea 
left,  though  the  rectilinear  disposition  of  more  ancient  dmea  was  abo« 
iished.  The  Leasowes  were  a  sort  of  s&ra  in  the  art. .  Yet  was  Shen« 
6t6nc,  though  carried  away  l^  thq  prevailing  taate,  much  attadied  lA 
his  heart  to  the  antique  style.  His  idea  of  a  "  Lover's  wdk"  was  hi 
the  true  old  feeling,  with  "  assignation  seats  with  proper  mottoes,  ums 
to  faithful  lovers,  trophies,  garlands,  &q.>'  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who 
ouffht  to  have  known  t>etter,  has  xidiculed  what  he  did  not  undeiMsnil 
inl^is  paper  on  the  tenants  of  the  Leasowes*  .  I».fi>r  one,  agree  per* 
fectly  with  Mr.  Truepennyi  the  Vu^ton-makei,  when  he  onployed  hii 
shears  to  some  purpose,  and  clipped  the  hedges ;.  nor  do  I  akogetker 
dissent  from  the  Sea-captain's  ta^te,  "  in  makaig  Chinese  temples  and 
cage-work  summer-houses."  In  a  modern  gaHen,!  am  aureyOBeiBay 
walk  for  ever  without  a  possibility  of  resting  onei^. 

But  hitherto  I  have  bemi  writing  about  whalb<raany  of  your  readeii, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  all  probability,  never  beheld ;  lbr.4hese  Jne  old  plaoaa 
are  disappearing  year  after  year.  If  it  would  not  consume  too  much 
space,  I  woiild  describe  that  ever«venera|ed  soeoe  in  whidi  all  my  ear* 
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liest  and  happiest  yean,  vere  paated.  I  would  describe  the  avenue  of 
mossy  elms  which  led  to  it,  its  many  r^fular  smooth-Gropped  walks, 
die  square'  pigebn-liottse  (sure  appu/tenance  to  an  ancient  mansion), 
and  more  dnn  all,  that  pleasant  sonth  alcove,  upon  whose  walls  the 
name  of  many  a  kind  and  excellent  friend  was  registered  ;  yea,  and 
many  a  pencilled  rhyme  of  passing  sweetness.  However,  I  know  not, 
if  once  I  ventured  upon  this  theme,  where  I  shoidd  conolCide ;  so  I  must 
content  myself  widi  referring  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  the  Memoirs 
of  that  true  Sylvanus,  John  Evelyn,  for  «  bond  JidB  plan  of  an  an- 
cient garden ;  and  to  my  Lord  Bacon's  Essay  on  Gardens,  if  they  wish 
to  see  the  beau-ideal  of  such  a  place : — the  description  of  his  garden  is 
quite  poetical.  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  beautiful  passbge  than  the 
following,  unless  it  be  perchance  the  Duke*s  first  speech  in  Twelfth 
Nig^'t  7  It  would  almost  persuade  one  that  the  heart  which  conceived 
siich  thoughts  could  know  no  wickedness :  — **  And  because  the  breath 
(^flowers  is  fame  sweeter  in  the  aire  Cwken  it  comes  and  goes  Uk^the  war^ 
bUng  qfmuticke)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that 
delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  which  doe  best 
perfume  the  aire." 

I  always  envy  what  Cowper  calls  ''  the  occupations  of  a  retired 
gentleman  in  hir  garden."  Most  certainly,  a  gardener  is  a  happy  man.* 
He  is  a  labourer'  id  the  primitive  trade.  His  is  not.  an  oseupadofi'dP 
mere  daily  drudgery,  like  the  wretched  mechanic's,  whose  labours  pass 
through  his  rapid  hands^  and  are  seen  no  more*  He  has  a  family 
around  him,  fair,  beautiful,  and  flourishing,  whose  growth  and  wdfare 
he  watches  over  with  a  parent's  love.  He  has  friends,  <M  friei^,  who' 
have  long  been  his  fiiithful  companions.  For  the  many  members  of  his 
vegetable  family  he  feels  all  die  varieties  of  human  sympathy.  The 
stout  and  sturdy  oak  tsxcites  his  veneration  and  respect ;  he^  honours  it 
for  Its  bold  endurance  of  the  storms,  aind  the  unyielding  hardiness  of  its 
frame.  The  graceful  Acacia  is  the  woman  of  the  grove.  *  But  chiefiy 
over  his  flowers  does  the  rapture  of  a  gardener's  heart  pour  itself  forth. 
He  is  their  father — to  him  they  owe  dieir  birth — he  has  fostered  aild 
cherished  them — he  has  watched  their  crisp  leaves  bursting  fVom  the 
soil',  and  has  protected  their  tender  infimcy  from  the  insect  atid  >  i!he 
womi — he  is  attached  to  themi  by  the  unknown  gratitude}' which  they 
owe  him,  and  when  iii  their  full  maturi^  they  expand  sito  Ikek  ^liiii- 
mer  beauty,  and  poui*  oui  dieir  exfquisite  perfume,  to  gaze  on  tlfite, 
and  to  inhale  their  sweetness,  is  his  '*  exceeding  great  reward."  Unli&e 
a  mortal  progeny,  in  them  the  hopes  which  he  has  formed,  are  seldom 
disappointed;  ^neration  succeeds  .generation,  each  fresh  ahd  bloom- 
ing as  the  former.    Trust  me,  a  gardener  is  a  very  happy  man. 

R. 
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VALENTINE    WRITING. 

By  a  most  si&gular  arrangemeiit»  the  day  in  which  a  Christian  bishop 
fui&red  martyrdom  1500  years  ago,  has  been  for  a  long  course  of 
time  commemorated  by  the  effusions  of  earthly  love  and  fancy.  Not 
one  of  the  saints  days  in  our  calendar,  we  may  safely  say,  has  been  so 
honoured  by  the  Muses.  Little  dreamed  the  emperor  Valerianus, 
when  he  gaye  the  order  which  doomed  this  persecuted  individual  to  the 
block,  that  he  was  bestowing  a  name  upon  a  day  to  be  held  in  a  plea- 
sant memory  by  youthful  swains  and  blushing  damsels — a  day  in  which 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom  has  little  place,  unless  indeed  the  Muse  may 
be  doomed  to  act  the  part  of  the  deceased  saint,  which,  I  believe,  is 
pretty  often  the  case. 

loe  day,  however,  and  its  occupation,  have  been  somehow  long, 
settled,  and  it  is  really  a  pleasant  one.  It  is  a  day  to  make  a  poet  feel 
himself  samebodtf.  The  httle  children  crowd  about  him  in  full  depeni- 
dence  on  his  power  of  expressing  in  appropriate  language  their  baby- 
loves.  And  perhaps  some  full-grown  youth,  of  greater  modesty  than 
ordinary,  whose  poeticial  spirit  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  ardour  of, 
his  passion,  may  put  in  his-  claim  to  the  like  indidgence.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  discreet  poet  may  be  entrusted  with  secrets  of  yet 
more  overpowering  importance ;  and  his  may  be  the  pleasant  lot  of 
touching  the  flinty  heart  of  some  yet  insensible  swain,  by  a£fecting  re- 
presentations of  long-concealed  maiden  tenderness.  What  a  proud 
and  happy  man  is  the  bard  then !  He  walks,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
walk,  with  a  head  more  erect  than  usual,  conscious  that  he  bears  about 
with  him  a  hundred  secrets,  in .  revealing  the  least  of  which  he  might 
bring  whole  armies  of  lads  and  lasses,  grave  Others,  mothers  and  aunts, 

Xn  him,  exulting,  however,  in  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  power  in 
mce  with  him  which  will  effectually  enable  him  to  elude  discovery. 
If  he  be  of  a  malevolent  disposition,  it*  might,  perhaps,  gratify  him  to. 
witness  the  torturing  anxiety  of  the  lover  for  whom  he  has  penned  a 
sonnet  (which  he  has  been  obliged  to  transcribe  and  alter  at  least  a 
doaen  times  before  it  was  sufficiently  tender)  under  the  uncertainty  of 
the  fair  one's  having  received  it  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  having  given  it  a 
favourable  reception.  And  if  it  should  happen  (such  things  have  been) 
that  the  fair  one  herself,  ignorant  that  her  counsel  has  been  previously 
engaged  on  the  other  side,  should  call  in  his  aid  and  require  him  to 
weave  an  appropriate  answer  to  his  own  rhymes, — how  gratifying,  how 
pleasant  to  the  vanity  of  the  man  and  the  poet ! 

Not  but  that  in  these  degenerate  days  he  feels  his  consequence 
greatly  diminished,  when  every  eighth  man  is  an  "  universal  genius," 
when  people  are  not  content  widi  being  their  own  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  baffbers,  but  "  every  man"  must  be  '^  his  own**  poet  too.  It  is  a 
certain  fact  (at  least  *'  we  have  the  best  authori^"  for  so  stating)  that 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  boarding-schools  are  regularly  taught 
to  mSke  verses ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  shame  indeed  if  Videntine's 
day  found  them  unfurnished  with  appropriate  rhymes. 

As  I  am  firee  to  confess,  that  in  my  time  I  have  penned  many  Valen- 
tines, and  after  my  reputation  was  established  have  been  professional^ 
consulted  on  many  more,  in  which  it  was  thought  a  little  criticism  if 
not  alteration  mi^t  be  advisable,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  consider- 
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aUe  stock  of  oilginal  poems  of  this 'sort ;  and  from  amoDg  diern  have 
selected  a  few  which  some  of  your  readers  may,  perhaps,  mentally 
compare  to  the  addresses  of  love-sick  Troubadours  to  their  ladies. 
Now  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  it  is  part  of  my  theory  on  the  subject  of 
Valentine  writing,  that  the  style  of  those  worthies  most  befits  compo« 
sitions  meet  for  an  admirer  to  offer  and  for  a  lady's  ear  to  listen  to ; 
and  I  am  for  considering  this  most  ancient  feast  as  a  faint  image  of 
those  principles  of  gallantry  which  graced  the  southern  revelries  in  the 
bright  reign  of  love  and  song.  I  see  in  the  merry  circle  that  gathers- 
on  this  happy  eve  many  faces  calculated  to  form  a  most  respectable 
Cxfur  tTamour,  and  to  determine  perplexed  **  passages  of  love,"  particu- 
larly those  of  other  peopla  The  sitting  is  not  held  sous  Vormd  to  be 
sure,  but  that  is  because  our  gala-day  is  in  February,  not  on  bright 
May-di^,  whose  genial  influence  we  can  only  counterfeit  by  a  smiling 
fire.  The  poet  lauds  his  mistress  as  devoutly  and  delicately ;  and 
though  the  chill  of  the  season  sometimes  operates  unfavourably  on  the 
ardour  of  his  fancy,  yet  he  sings  with  greater  freedom  from  our  throw- 
ing around  him  a  veil  of  conventional  incognito,  while  we  still  leave  him 
sufficiently  unmasked  to  receive,^  sooner  or  later,  the  smile  of  his  mis- 
tress,— a  reward  quite  as  great  as  any  golden  violet  awarded  by  the 
academy  of  the  Gai  Saber. 

To  return  to  my  subject : — ^Let  me  not  forfeit  my  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  present  day, — a  con- 
fidence of  which  I  am  exceedingly  jealous.  I  can  assure  them,  that  of 
the  pieces  I  send  you  there  is  not  one  which  will  now  hurt  the  feelings 
of  a  single  individual.  I  have  so  carefully  selected  them,  that  I  may  ven- 
ture to  subjoin  critical  remarks,  which  once  I  dared  not  have  uttered  to  the 
winds.  Yet  to  my  mind  each  poem  brings  a  crowd  of  recollections, 
which  no  doubt  greatly  heightens  its  interest  as  I  transcribe ;  I  wish 
my  readers  could  follow  me  in  those  feelings.  The  first  I  shall  send 
you  is.  pretty,  yet  it  is  a  little  babyish  or  so  ;  and  I  should  suspect  it  to 
be  written  by  a  young  lady  only  just  sixteen,  from  the  juvenility  of  the 
ei^ressions  and  the  clink  of  the  verse. 

It  is  the  hour  of  momin^j  primes 

The  young  day  of  the  year. 
The  day  of  days  before  the  time 

When  brighter  hopes  appear. 
.It  is  the  time  of  early  love 

When  8UD8  but  faintlv  shine ; 
It  is  the  day,  all  davs  aoove. 

The  sweet  St.  Valentine  1 

The  cold  snows  on  the  meadows  lie. 

And  not  a  leaf  is  green. 
Yet  here  and  tbere  in  yonder  sky 

A  gleam  of  light  is  seen. 
So  Love,  young  Love,  'mid  storms  and  snow 

Darts  forth  a  light  divine ; 
So  darker  days  the  brightness  shew 

Of  thine,  St.  Valentine ! 

The  next  is  from  a  gentleman  of  course,  and  is  much  more  in  the 
Troubadour  style  ;  yet  I  should  greatly  doubt  whether  the  lady  who 
received  this  had  ^y  just  grounds  for  rdiance '  on  her  lover's  sincerity. 
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It  IB  too  laboured  aiid  lofty  to  be  theoflBipring  of  real  pauion;  and 
wa8»  I  believe,  written  by  a  person  who  thought  moreof  himaelf  than 
of  hit  nuBtress. 

My  love  is  lo?e!v  ih  her  smQe  of  ligh^— • 
Beautiful  smile!  that,  like  the  sun  in  May, 

Makes  the  «weet  landscape  look  nofe  puiely  bright— 
Lwht»  frolic  spiriis,  ipnocently  gay. 
Wait  on  hersteps,  and  chase  my  cares  away. 

My  love  is  lovely  in  her  aWful  frown. 
Dashing  the  intoxicating  cup  from  me. 

Which  else  mv. thought  too  soon  had  deem'd  my  own. 
And  in  her  high  and  matchless  dignity, 
Quelling  each  glance  too  passionately  free. 

But  loveliest  is  my  love,  when  spirit  shaken 

By  years  of  patient,  meek  humility. 
One  softer  thought  will  in  her  breast  awaken. 
And  down  there  steals  a  tear  of  sympathy, — 
Ah  happy  he  jrhose  love  that  tear  shall  diy ! 

So  the  relenting  snows,  long  bound  by  frost. 
In  noontide  beams  their  apathy  resign. 

Free  and  undieokM,  no  more  their  motion  crossM, 
Melting  and  mingling  hasten  to  combine- 
So  mingled  be  onr  lmrts,^weet  Valentine  ! 

''  The  next  is  of  so  threatexiing  a  kind  that  I  think  I  have  understood 
the  poor  wight,  who,  with  a  mixture  of  feigned  bravery  and  real  cow- 
ardice, penned  it,  and  who  well  knowing  that  his  niistress  suspected  him, 
did  not  venture  to  appear  before  her  till  the  month  of  May  following. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  break  my  pledge  of  secrecy  when  I 
hint  he  was  very  favourably  received,  considering  the  oflfence  given, 

,  I  must  sigh— -for  thy  joy  is  my  sadness; 

I  must  weep— for  my  gpef  is  thy  gladness ; 
And  mourn — for  thy  mirth  is  in  mourning. 
O'er  vanishM  hopes,  never  returning  ;— 
Yet,  lady,  bethink  thee,  mj  sorrow 
Thus  nobly  beeotten  may  borrow 
A  grandeur,  a  deathless  renown, 
Un perishing,  bright  as  thine  own : 
Then  smile,  or  immortal  shall  be 
The  frown  now  impending  o'er  me. 
Smile,  lady;  thy  beauty  shall  fail  thee. 
No  more  shall  its  radiance  avail  thee. 
If  the  wrath  of  the  Poet  assail  thee. 
Smile,  proud  onel  or  tremble  before  me,^— 
To  rapture  and  blessing  restore  me. 
Or,  throned  on  the  seat  of  the  scorning, 
I  '11  place  thee,  the  fickle  one's  warning — 
And  maidens  shall  see,  and  beware 
Of  the  bitter  revenge  of  despair  1 

The  next  is  from  a  poor  melancholy  witling,  who  really  Uned  /bve, 
because  it  added  to  his  stock  of  romantic  musings.  If  his  lady  had 
smiled  upon  hikn,  it  would  infallibly  have  broken  the  charm,  and  his 
heart  also.  But  from  this  catastrophe  he  was  happily  delivered.  He 
has  not  unaptly  pourtrayed  his  feelings  in  these  Imes, .  and  dierefere  I 
•elect  them  from  among  a  doaeor  more  appropriate  to^e  occasion- 
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Pool  IVimroie  1 .  that  thioug)i  covering  aoo^ 

Peep^st  forth  the  mom  to  greet, 
W^  fairer  than  the  BcNfe  art  thou  ? 
*  .  Thau  summer  flowers  more  sweet  ? 

ffky,  ask'st  thou  i    Doth  not  Nature  still 

lu  maik  thus  wayward  prove  ? 
Mutt  .she  BOt  charge  the  cop  with  ill 

JSre  aiigbt  he  finds  to  Igre  i 
And  has  sot  Love>  bv  fortune's  Mast, 

fiyjStoniii,  hf  periu  tried. 
Ado  more  than  conqueror  proved,— at  last 

'Mid  smiles  and  sunshine  died  ? 
Yes  1  thou  that  liv'st  on  Hope,  believe 
That  Hope  is  man's  tnie  bliss — 
No  brighter  joy  hath  Heaven  to  give. 

No  &rer  flower  than  this. 

It  18  said  that  the  sweet  air  of  "  Rousseau's  Dream,"  to  which  all  our 
poetSy  now-a-days,  have  a  song,  was  first  imported  into  this  country 
twenty-two  years  ago,  and  that  the  first  English  words  ever  written  to 
it  were  in  the  form  of  a  serenade  from  a  lover  to  his  betrothed  on  tlie 
morning  of  Valentine's  day.  If  this  be  true,  my  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
thank  me  for  laying  before  them  a  copy  of  these  lines. 
Health  to  thee,  mine  own  sweet  lady  1 

Health  and  blessing,  first  and  last  1 
Now  may  Heaven,  allbounteous,  aid  me. 

Round  thv  path  new  spells  to  cast. 
Blessed  be  tnine  early  morning ! 

Blessed  be  thine  evening  dose ! 
Bless'd  thy  going  and  returtiingf 
Summer  hours,  and  winter  snows. 

Not  to  thee,  all  undeceiving. 

Pure  of  spirit^  (rank  of  heart. 
Shall  the  Muse,  her  fictions  weaving, 

Act  the  faithless  flatterer's  part. 
Win  dLikd  wear  thy  prize,  sweet  lady ! 

Faith  as  true,  As  pure  as  thine  ; 
Love  and  service  ever  ready 

From  ihy  well-^known:  VaUntine.  B. 
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**  Era  '1  mio  animo  rozzo  e  selvaggio."  ' 

My  mind  was  like  a  rugged  soil  that  lay 
With  thick  and  cloudy  darkness  overspread. 
Which  chilling  skies  and  iron  seasons  made 
A  sterile  Waste,  with  their  ungentle  sway. 

Warm'd  in  the  light  of  Beauty's  genial  ray. 
Its  icy  bands  were  loosed,  its  rigour  flea. 
And  many  a  budding  flow'ret  rear'd  its  head. 

As  Uooois  the  meadow  in  the  prime  of  May. 

llien  cflune  Love's  ^ntle  summer  breath,  to  fom 
FlowecB  into  fruit:  and  soon  his  fostering  care 
Had  tp'a  ffolden  Autumn  led  the  wjay  i— 

But  aht  fell  Jealousy's  untimely  storm 
Stirr'd.by  my  lovely  foe,  soon  fill'd  the  air. 
And  swept  the  harvest  of  my  hopes  away. 
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Casanova's  VISIT  TO  voltaike. 
(Condudtfd  fnm  pege  178.) 

AccoKDiNo  to  my  promise  I  went  to  dine  with  Voltaire  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  met  the  Duke  de  Villara.  He  had  just  arrived  at 
Geneva  to  consult  the  celdirated  physician  Trondiin,  who  had  some 
years  hefore  saved  his  life.  I  said  very  little  during  dinner,  hut  after- 
wards Voltaire  entered  into  a  conversation  with  me  about  the  constitu- 
tion of  Venice ;  he  knew  that  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  government ; 
1  nevertheless  disappointed  his  expectations.  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  that  no  country  in  theworld  enjoyed  greater  liberty  than  Venice. 
Perceiving  the  subject  was  not  agreeable  to  me,  he  tck>k  me  aside,  and 
went  with  me  into  his  garden,  of  which  he  styled  himself  the  creator. 
When  we  came  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  avenqe,  close  to  a  running 
water,  **  This,"  said  he,  *'  is  the  Rhone,  which  I  send  to  France."  He 
at  tKe  same  time  directed  my  attention  to  the  beautiful  prospect  he  had 
of  Geneva  land  Mont  Blanc. 

He  aflepurards  began  a  conversation  upon  Italian  literature,  and  evin- 
ced great  ingenuity  and  much  learning;  but  his  conclusions  were  gene- 
rally erroneous ;  I  however  allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  opinion.  He  disagreed 
with  me  on  Homer,  Dante,  and  Petrarch.  His  judgment  of  the  works  of 
these  great  men  is  well  kn6wn.  He  could  not  refrain  fironi  writing  exactly 
as  objects  represented  themselves  to  his  own  mind,  and  this  has  greatly 
injured  him  in  the  public  ppinion.  I  contented  myself  with  merely  reply- 
ing, that  if  these  great  men  had  not  really  deserved  the  admiration  of  all 
wlio  had  studied  them,  they  would  not  have  acquired  the  high  reputa- 
'  tion  which  they  still  maintained. ' 

The  Duke  de  Villars,  and  the  celebrated  TronchiUy  had  in  the  mean 
time  joined  us  again. 

Tronchin  was  tall,  well  formed,  obliging,  eloquent  without  being 
talkative,  a  profound  naturalist,  a  man  of  genius,  and,  as  a  physician,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Boerhaave.  He  was  entirely  free  fi'om  the  talkative- 
ness and  quackery  of  the  inferior  class  of  his  profession.  He  expected 
the  cure  of  his  patients  chiefly  from  a  proper  regimen ;  but  to  deter- 
mine this,  a  man  must  be  an  accurate  and  philpso^ical  observer. 

The  exterior  of  the  Duke  de  Villars,  then  governor  of  Provence, 
attracted  my  principal  attention.  When  I  contemplated  his  figure  and 
demeanour,  I  fancied  I- saw  a  woman  of  sixty  years  of  age  in  men's 
clojthes,  who,  though  now  lean,  shrunk,  and  feeble,  might  have  been 
handsome  in  her  youth.  His  copper-coloured  cheeks  were  painted  with 
rouge,  his  lips  with  carmine,  his  eye-brows  black,  and  he  had  artificial 
teeth  and  hair.  A  well-scented  pomatum  kept  the  ciirls  close  to  his 
head,  and  a  large  nosegay,  fixed  in  the  uppermost  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  reached  to  his  chin.  He  affected  the  amiable  roan  in  every  tbingi 
and  spoke  so  affectedly  and  lispingly,  that  it  was  diffii:;ult  to  under- 
stand him.  He  was,  in  other,  respects,  polite  and  condescending,  but 
all  his  manners  were  of  the  taste  prevalent  in  the  time  of  the  Regency. 

I  accompanied  Voltaire  into  nis  sleeping-room,  where  he  changed 
his  wig,  and  the  little  cap  he  used  to  wear  under  it  as  a  preservative 
against  rheumatism.  On  his  writing-table  lay  several  Italian  poets,  and 
among  others,  the  "  Lk  Secchia  rapita"  of  Tassoni.  "This,"  said  he, 
**  is  the  only  tragi-comic  poem  ItiUy  possesses.     Tassoni  was  a  monk. 
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and  united  with  leaming  a  taste  for  tfaie  beUet-^lattreB*    As  a  poet  he  is 
not  without  ffenius." 

C  ''  HJ9  ctuent  as  a  ooet,  I  will  not  dispute,  but  I  will  not  allow  that  be 
.was  a  learned  man.    He  derided  the  system  of  Copernicus,  and  maintained 
that  neither  the  theory  of  the  moon's  phases,  nor  that  of  thcf  eclipses,  Could 
be  established  updn  it/' 
.  f^  •*  Where  has  he  made  so  foolish  an  assertion?*' 

C.  "  In  his  *  Discorsi  Academici.' " 

K.  **  I  do  not  possess  them,  but  i  will  procure  them.** 
Voltaire  then  wrote  down  the  title,  and  continued, 

V.  "  Yet  Tassoni  severely  censures  your  Petrarch,  and  I  conceive  justly.** 

C.  **  Thb  has  done  as  little  honour  to  his  scientific  mind  and  taste,  as  it  has 
to  that  of  Muratori/* 

f^.  "  There  he  is  I — ^you  will  surely  acknowledge  his  profound  erudition.** 

(?.  **  Est  ubi  peccat." 

Voltaire  now  took  me  into  a  room  and  shewed  me  a  number  of  par- 
cels, amounting  perhaps  to  a  hundred.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  my  cor- 
respondence. You  see  here  nearly  fifty  thousand  letters,  which  I  have 
answered." 

O.  "  Do  you  keep  copies  of  your  answers  ?** 
.  y.  "0£  a  great  manv  of  them.    I  keep  an  amanuensis  for  that  purpose.** 
„  C.  "  L  know  booksellers  who  would  give  you  a  high  price  for  these  trea- 
sures.*' . 

f^.  ''Be  on  your  guard  with  the.  booksellers,  should  you  ever  publish  a 
work ;  but  perhaps  you  have  already  published  someihing  V* 

C.  "  I  will  begin  when  1  am  dlder.**    . 
I  then  quoted  a  macaronic  strophe  from -Merlin  Cocci.* 

r.  "  What  is  ihat  ?'* 

C.  "A  strophe  of  a  celebrated  poem  of  twenty-four  cantos.** 

r.  "Celebrated?" 

C  "  At  least  deserrtng  to  be  so,  which  is  still  more.  But  to  enjoy  it,  one 
must  be  master  of  the  dialect  of  Mantua.**  ... 

•  f^.'  "^  Oh !  1  shall  understand  it :  pray  procure  it  for  me.** 

C.  **  To-morrow  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  you,  and  of 
beggingyouracceptanceof.it.** 
•y,  •*  Yon  will  oblige  me  much.** 

We  were  now  called  to  join  the  company,  and  two  hours  passed  away  in 
sociid  conversation.  The  great  poet  shone  and  entertained  the  whole  cir- 
cle. He  was  constantly  applauded,  although  his  satires  were  sometimes 
very  severe.  He  always  laughed  at  them  himself,  wd  most  of  the  com* 
pany  joined  him.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  a  better  house  than  Voltaire 
did.  In  fact  he  was  the  only  person  who  gave  a  good  dinner.  He  was 
dien  sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  an  annual  income  of  125,000  livrea* 
Those  who  assert  that  he  became  rich  by  taking  an  un&ir  advantage 
over  the  booksellers  are  mistaken.  The  booksellers,  on  the  contno^, 
acted  unfairly  towards  him,  except  only  the  Cramers  t»  whose  fortune 
he  made.  He  gave  them  his  works  as  a  present,  and  thus  prom<yted 
their  circulation.  During  my  stay  with  him,  he  sent  them  his  '*  Prin- 
cess of  Babylon,*'  a  charming  tale,  which  he  wrote  in  three  days.     .  . 

The  next  day  I  sent  Voltaire  an  epistle  in  blank  verse,  which  cost 
me  more  trouble  than  if  I  hbd  written  it  in  rhyme.  I  at  the  same 
time  enclosed  to  him  the  poem  of  Theophilus  Folingo,  which  was  wrong, 
I  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  it  would  not  pleaise  him.     Voltaire  did 

•  *  A  kind  of  burlesque  poetry  of  the  Italians,  intenpersed  with  popular  eipres* 
aions,  to  which  Latin  or  other  foreign  terminations  are  given. 

t  At  Amsterdam. 
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not   mate  his  appearance  at  dauier;  bat  the  preMOce.  of  Madanui . 
Denis  was  a  sufBciant  compensation.    She  had  read  mndiy  and  to  a 
refined  taste  she  joined  a  sound  judgment,  without  being  arrogant. 
She  greatly  admired' Frederic  II.   'Vohaire  entered  the  room  about 
five  o'clock  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.     Addressing  me, 

K  "  Do  you  know  the  senator  Marqak  Albeigati  Capocelli,  of  Bologna, 
and  the  Count  Paiadisi?" 

C.  "  I  know  PaFadiai :  and  by  report  and  his  reputatioD,  1  know  AJber- 
0ti :  he,  however,  is  not  a  seuator :  he  is  only  a  member  o£  '  the  Forty'  of 
Bologna,  of  which  there  are  fifty !" 

F.  *'  Bless  me !    You  tell  m^  a  riddle !" 

C.  *•  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

F,  ''No  I  but  he  annouDces  that  he  sends  me  the  dramatic  works  of  GoU 
doni,  Bologna  sausages,  and  a  translation  of  my  Tancred.  He  intends  to  pay 
me  a  visit. 

C.  "  He  will  not  come.    He  is  too  wise  for  thaL^' 

F.  "  Too  wise !    How  so  ?*  But  certainly  it  is  a  folly  to  visit  me !" 

C  '^  For  Albeigati,  it  certainly  is.  He  well  knows  how  much  he  must 
lose  by  it.  At  present  he  deceives  himself,  and  he  rejoices  in  the  high  opinion 
which  he  thinks  vou  have  of  him.  But  if  he  visits  you,  be  may  be  sure  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  abilities  with  accuracy,  and  then  farewell  illusion. 
He  b  otherwise  a  gallant  cavalier,  who  spends  his  six  thousand  ducats  a 
year ;  but  he  has  the  theatrical  mania.  He  is  a  good  actor,  and  has  written 
some  comedies  in  p^se,  but  they  make  nobodv  laugh.-' 

F.  "  Your  recommendation  of  him  is  good.  But  as  to  his  being  one  of 
'  the  forty,'  of  which  there  are  fifty !    How  is  this  to  be  understood  r' 

C,  "  Just  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  understood,,  that  in  Basil  it  is  noon  at 
eleven  o'clock.*' 

y*  '*  I  understand  you :  in  the  same  way  as  your  senate  of  ten  consists  of 
fifteen  members." 

C  **  Yes :  but  with  the  damned  forty  in  B(rfoigna  it  hat  another  meaning." 

y.  "Why  do  you  call  them  damned?" 

C  **  Th^  are  not  suk^ect  to  the  fiscus.  They  therefore  commit  ail 
crioies  ibr  which  they  have.aa  mdtnatiQn,  and  then  leave  the  country,  that 
they  mayspend  their  income  without  being  disturbed." 

v.  "  That  is  not  a  damnation  :  it  is  a  redemption.-— But  to  return  to  our 
fonner  subject  -,  Alben^ti  is  certainly  a  learned  man." 

C.  '*  He  knows  his  native  language  and  writes  well ;  but  he  tires  his 
readers,  for  he  is  too  fond  of  hearing  himself.  Conciseness  is  entirely  foreign 
to  him,  and  he  has  but  little  genius." 

F  *'  He  is  an  actor,  you  say?" 

C.  "  An  excellent  one,  when  he  performs  his  own  pieces,  and  when  he' 
piayt  the  parts  of  lovers." 

y.  «« Is  he  handsome?" 

C.  ''  0^  the  ft««e;h(e  is,  but  not  when  seen  near*  He-has  an  jonmeaning 
Dice." 

FS  ''But  his  pieces  please."  * 

C.  "  By  no  means.  •  If  they  were  understood,  they  would  be  hissed." 

y.  «'  what  do  vou  think  of  Goldoni?" 

€.  «*  He  is  our  M oliere." 

F  **  Why  does  he  call  hknaelf  the  poet  to  the  Duke  of  Fttma?" 

C.  *'  Because  hedfUghts  in  a  title.  The  duke  does  not  know  any  thing  of 
it.  For  the  same,  reason  he  calls  himself  an  advocate;  because  it  is  in  his 
power  to  become  one.  He  is  a  good  writer  of  comedy,  and  that  is  all  that 
oan,be  said  of  him.  All  Venice  knows  that  I  am  his  friend.  He  never  shines- 
in  company :  he  b  extremely  tiresome,  and  as  soft  as  a  penny-roll." 

F.  «  Exactly,  in  the  same  sense  they  have  written  to  me  concerning  him. 
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They  say  also  that  he  u  poor,  and  h&s  left  Venice.  TMs  will  be  injarious  to 
4ie  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  at  which  his  pieces  are  performed/'  < 

C.  *'  It  was  proposed  togi?e  him  a  pension,  but  Mie  propo6iti<xi  was  orer- 
ruled :  they  think>  that  if  a  pension  is  allowed  him^  he  will  cease  to  write."* 

F.  "  Homer  was  also  denied  a  pension^  from  a  fear  lest  all  blind  persons' 
■hould  demand  a  pension.'' 

The  day  passed  dieerfully  away.  Voltaire  thanked  me  for  my 
Macaronicony  and  promised  to  read  it.  He  then  shewed  me  a  Jesuit, 
whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service.  "  His  name,"  said  he,  '*  im 
Adam ;  but  he  is  not  the  first  man."  I  was  informed  he  used  to  play 
at  tric-trac  with  him,  and  whenever  Voltaire  lost,  he  flung  the  (ice- 
box and  dice  at  the  Jesuit's  head. 

The  day  before  my  departure  had  now  arrived ;  I  was  once  more  to' 
enjoy  the  company  of  this  great  man,  but  he  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  e3diibiting  hhnself  to  me  also  as  overbearing,  sarcastic,  and  severe. 

He  said  during  dinner,  that  he  certainly  felt  obliged  to  me  for  the 
present  I  had  made  him  of  Merlin  Cocci,  doubtless  with  tfaie  best  in- 
tention,  but  that  he  could  not  thank  me  for  the  encomiums  that  accom- 
panied it,  for  he  had  thrown  away  four  hours  in  reading  its  stupidities. 
I  was  quite  amazed ;  but  I  suppressed  my  feelinffs,  And  calmly  re- 
plied, **  If  ever  you  should  read  it  again,  you  wifi,  perhaps,  honour 
the  author  vrith  a  better  eulogy  than  mine.  You  have  had  repeated 
instances  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  first  perusal  to  enable  a  person  to 
judge  accurately  of  an  audior's  abilities.*' 

F*.  **  That  is  tnie :  but  notwithstanding  I  give  up  your  Merlin,  I  have 

placed  it  at  the  side  of  the  Pucelle  of  Chapelain." 

C.  "  That  too  has  bad  verses  -,  and  yet  it  pleases  all  connoisseurs.'* 

y.  *'  The  Pucelle  is  a  good  poem :  Chapdain  was  a  poet.    His  talents  have' 

not  escaped  my  observation." 

My  declaration,  I  imagine,  irritated  VoUaire,  and  indeed  I  might 
have  expected  it,  after  he  told  me  that  he  had  placed  Merlin's  Maca- 
ronicon  at  the  side  of  the  Pucelle.  I  had  heard  of  an  indecent  poem 
of  that  name  being  in  circulation,  aud  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author.  •  His  denM,  however,  made  me  think  he  would  suppress  ^is' 
displeasure  at  my  remarks ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  He  opposed  me  with/ 
muck  warmth  and  peevishness.  1  also  liecame  peevish.  "Chapelain,'  . 
said  I,  "  has  the  merit  of  having  made  his  subject  agreeable,  without^ 
ocra^ting  the  applause  of  his  readers  by  indecencies  and  blasphemies. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  preceptor.  Monsieur  de  CrebiUon." 

y.  "  You.  have  named  an  able  judge ;  but  .may  I  ask,  what  my  coUeague 
Crebillon  taught  you  ?" 

C.  '« He  tuujht  me  to  speak  French  ia  less  than  two  years;  and  from  mo- 
tives of  gratituae  I  translated  his  Radamist  into  Italian  Alexandrines.  lam> 
the  first  Italian  who.  has  attempted  this  measttie  in  ouj-  languagCL" 

^.  "  Pardon  me :  the  first  was  my  friend  Peter  Jacob  Maitelli.!' — 

C.  "Rather pardon  yourself." 

y.  '*  But  I  have  his  works,  that  were  printed  at  Bologna,  in  my  bouse."     i 

C.  "  Venes  of  fourteea  syllables  you  may  have»  hut  iidthoat  aUematemale 
and  female  rhyme.  The  good  man,  nevertheless,  really  thought  ho  had'com-. 
posed  Alexandrines.  1  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  preface.  Perhaps  you 
did  not  read  it."  / 

Ff  '*  Sir»  I  have  a  raee  for  reading  nsefiices*  .MartelU  proves^  that  hisi 
verses  must  sound  to  an  Italian  ear  exacUy  as  the  Aiexandiines  do  to  a  Fieneh 
ear." 
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€.  "  B»  has  been  gttstly  mist&ken;  and  you  youndrfthall  judge.  Your 
maie  verse  has  only  tVreWe  ayllaUes^  and  the  female  thirteen.  All  the  verae* 
of  MatteUi  have  fourteen,  except  those  whieh  terminate  with  alon^  syllable, 
which,  as  you  know,  at  the  conclusion  is  always  considered  as  equiv^Jent  lo 
two. .  Now  ^ou  will  observe,  that  Martelli  has  always  seven  feet  m  the  .first 
line ;  while  the  Alexandrine  of  the  French  contains  but  six  feet.  Conse- 
quently your  friend  Martelli  was  either  deaf,  or  had  an  incorrect  ear./' 

F,  **  Do  you  then  observe  all  our  rules  in  your  Alexandrine  verse  }'* 

C.  ''  All :  4}ut  it  costs  us  great  trouble,  for  most  of  our  words  terminate 
widi  a  short  syllable.'' 

F.  **  And  what  effect  has  your  new  measure  produced  ?" 

C.  "  It  dbpleased ;  and  for  this  reason,  no  one  understood  how  to  recttO' 
my  verses.  However,  when  I  read  them  myself  in  private  circles,  I  was 
always  applauded." 

F.  "  Do  you  remember  some  passages  of  your  Radamist  ?" 

C.  **  As  many  as  you  would  like  to  hear." 

I  then  recited  to  him  the  same  passage,  which,  ten  years  before,  I 
had  repeated  to  Crebillon  in  blaiik  verse ;  and  it  seemed  to  make  an 
impression  on  him«  He  declared  that  he  did  not  observe  any  effort  on 
my  part,  and  this  was  certainly  the  best  commendation  he  could  give. 
He  then  recited  to  me  a  passage  from  his  Tancred,  which  at  that  time 
had  not  been  published :  it  has  since  been  justly  considered  as  a  mas* 
ter-piece. 

We  should  have  parted  good  friends,  but  I  unfortunately  quoted  a 
passage  of  Horace,  to  say  something  flattering  to  Voltaire. 

F.  **  Horace  was  a  great  teacher  of  dramatic  poetry.  The  rules  which  he 
has  given  us  will  never  become  obsolete." 

C  **  One  of  his  rules  you  neglect,  and  only  one,  but  you  do  it  as  becomes 

great  man." 
"  Which  ia  it?" 

C.  **  You  do  not  write  conlerUus paucis  leciorUntt.'* 

F*'  If  Horace  had  had  to  contend  with  superstition,  he  would,  like  myself, 
have  written  for  the  whole  world."  , 

C,  "I  believe  you  might  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  this  contest;  for 
you  will  never  succeed  in  extirpating  superstition.  And  if  you  were  to 
succeed,  pray  what  would  you  substitute  for  it  ?" 

F.  **  I  admire  that:  when  I  deliver  the  world  from  a  monster  which  de- 
vours it,  I  am  asked,  what  I  will  put  in  its  place !" 

C.  **  But  superstition  does  not  devour  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  world 
wanto  it." 

F***!  love  mankind  1 1  wish  to  see  them  as  happy  as  myself,  and  free.  But 
freedom  aod^  supertlition  can  never  agree.  Where  do  you  find  that  slavery 
renders  a  nation  nappy  2" 

C  **  Would  you  then  see  the  people  possessed  «f  sovereignty  ?" 

F  "  God  forbid !    Only  otwr  must  rule." 

C  **  Then  superstition  is  necessary ;  for  without  it  the  people  will  not 
ob^^he  monarch." 

F.  **  Let  me  hear  nothing  of  monarchy.  This  word  reminds  me  of  despot- 
ism, which  I  hate  as  much  as  slavery." 

C,  **  But  what  do  you  then  desire  ?-^If  only  one  is  to  rule,  I  cannot  view 
him  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  monarch." 

F,  *\1  would  have  him  to  rule  over  a  free  people,  and  then  he  will  be  their 
head,  without  our  calling  him  monarch ;  for  he  could  not  then  act  arbitrarily." 

C.  "  But  Addbon  says,  that  such  a  monarch,  such  a  chief,  cannot  in  re- 
ality be  found.  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Hobbes.  Of  two  evils  we  muHt 
choose  the  least.  A  people  without  superstition  will  become  philosophers, 
and  philosophen  will  not  obey.  To  be.  happy,  a  people  must  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection, in  restraint,  in  chains." 
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F.  *'  If  you  had  read  my  writingSy  you  would  have  seen  that  I  have  prored 
superstition  to  be  the  greatest  enemy  to  Ktqgs.*' 

C.  *'  I  have  read  and  studied  your  writings  repeatedly,  aad  never  more,  as^ 
siduously  than  when  I  differed  from  you  in  opinion.  Your  predominant  pas- 
sion is  love  for  the  human  race.  Est  tsU  peccas.  It  makes  you  blind.  Love 
mankind,  but  love  them  as  they  are.  They  are  not  susceptible  of  the  bene* 
fit  you  intend  for  them.  If  they  followed  your  advice,  they  would  only  be- 
come unhappy  and  wicked.  Leave  them,  therefore,  the  monster  that  devours 
them.  It  is  dear  to  them.  I  never  laughed  more  than  wheA  I  read  that  Don 
Quixotte  found  himself  in  the  greatest  perplexity  how  he  should  defend  him- 
self against  the  ealley-slaves,  whom,  out  of  generosity,  he  had  liberated." 

F.  **  Do  you  feel  yourself  free  at  Venice  ?"    * 

C.  '^  As  free  as  we  can  be  under  an  /aristocratic  government.  We  do  not 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  England:  but  we  are  contented.  My  imffrisonment, 
for  instance,  of  which  you  have  heard,  was  certainly  a  violent  measure ;  but 
I  knew  I  had  abused  my  liberty,  and  there  were  moments  when  I  ooiiid  not 
help  approving  of  my  arrest,  although  the  legal  formalities  had  been  omitted/' 

K.  "If  that  be  the  case,  nobody  is  free  in  Yenice." 

C.  '*  Perhaps  so.  But  yon  will  confess  that  to  be  free,  it  b  sufficient  ta 
think  oneself  free.'* 

f^.  **  1  do  not  immediately  grant  this.  Even  the  memben  of  your 
aristocracy  are  not  free.  They  cannot,  for  example,  go  abroad  witnout 
permission." 

C.  *'  The  law,  which  prevents  them,  was  made  by  themselves.  It  was 
intended  to  uphold  their  sovereignty.  Would  you  say  the  citizen  of  Bern  is 
not  free,  because  he  is  bound  by  regulations  of  expense.  He  has  himself 
assisted  in  forming  these  laws." 

Voltaire  wishing  to  change  the  subject  of  our  conyersation,  asked 
me,  whence  I  came  ? 

V  C.  '*  From  Roches.    I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself,  had  I  left  Swit- 
zerland without  having  seen  the  celebrated  Haller.    It  has  ever  been  a  feast 
.to  me  to  pay  my  hoinage  to  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age,  and  you  have  now 
furnished  tne  seasoning." 

F,  '*  You  must  have  heen  pleased  with  Mqpsieur  de  Haller." 

C.  "  1  spent  three  delightful  days  with  him." 

F,  "  I  couffratulate  you.    He  is  a  man  to  whom  we  must  bow." 

C.  ''  I  think  so  too.  You  render  him  justice.  I  lament  that  he  did  not 
exercise  equal  justice  towards  you.*' 

F  **  Ha  1  Ha !  Ha  I  He  thinks  ill  of  me,  and  I  think  well  of  him.  Very 
possibly  we  are  both  mistaken. 

'   We  all  applauded  this  answer.     Its  chief  yalue  consisted .  in  .its 
promptness. 

We  now  concluded  our  conyersation  on  literacy  subjects : .  and  I  rer 
mained  silent  as  long  as  Voltaire  continued  with  the  company.  I  then 
paid  my  respects  to  Madame  Denis,  offering  to  execute  any  commis- 
sions she  might  haye  for  Rome,  and  prepared  for  my  departure,  not 
without  self-satisfaction  at  my  last  combat  with  this  adiletic  champion ; 
but  also  with  some  portion  of  chagrin,  which,  for  ten  years,  made  me 
a  severe  judge  of  all  that  I  read*  both  old  and  new«  firom  the  pen  of 
this  great  man. 
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On  Milton's  Sonnets, 
The  great  object  of  the  Sonnet  seems  to  be,  to  express  in  musical 
numbers,  and  as  it  were  with  undivided  breath,  some  ocGAsipnal  thought 
or  personal  feeling,  "  sQme  fee-grief  due  to  the  poet's  breast.''  It  is  a 
sigh  uttered  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  an  involuntary  aspiration 
bom  and  dying  in  the  same  moment.  I  have  always  been  fond  of  MiF- 
Ibn's  Sonnets  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  more  of  this  personal  and 
internal  character  than  any  others;  and  they  acquire  a  double  value 
when  we  consider  that  th»?y  come  from  the  pen  of  the  lofUest  of  our 
poets;  Compared  with  Paradise  Lost,  they  are  like  tender  flowers 
(hiM^  adorn  the  base  of  some  proud  column  or  stately  temple.  The 
author  in  the  one  could  work  himself  up  with  unabated  fortitude  <'to 
die  height  of  his  great  argument ;"  but  in  tlie  other  he  has  shewn  that 
he  could  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,  and  after  the  lightning  and 
the  thunder-bolt  of  his  pen,  lets  &11  some  drops  of  natural  pity  over 
hapless  infirmity,  mingling  strains  with  the  nightingale's,  ^'  most  musi*- 
cat  most  melancholy."  The  immortal  poet  pours  his  -mortal  sorrows 
Vito  our  breasts,  and  a  tear  falls  from  his  sightless  orbs  on  the  firiendly" 
hand  he  presses.  The  Sonnets  are  a  kind  of  pensive  record  of  past 
achievements,  loves,  and  friendships,  and  a  noble  exhortation  to  him- 
self to  bear  up  with  cheerful  hope  and  confidence  to  the  last.  Some 
of  them  are  of  a  more  quaint  and  humourous  character ;  but  I  speak 
of  those  only,  which,  are  intended  tq  be  serious  and  pathetical.— I  do 
not  know  indeed  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  first  effusions 
of  this  sort  of  natural  and  personal  sentiment  in  the  language.  Drum- 
mond's  ought  perhaps  to  be  excepted,  were  they  formed  less  closely  oa 
the  model  <of  Petrarch's,  so  as  to  be  of^en  little  more  than  translationt  of 
the  Italian  poet  But  Milton's  Sonnets  are  truly  his  own  in  allusion# 
thought,  and  versification.  Those  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  was  a 
great  transgressor  in  this  way,  tura  sufiiciently  on  himself  and  his.  own 
adventures ;  but  they  are  elaborately  quaint  and  mtricate,  ahd.  more 
like  riddles  than  sonnets.  They  are  "  very  tolerable  and  not  to  ba 
endured."  Shakspeare's,  which  some  persons  better  informed  in  such 
matters  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  profess  to  cry  up  as  ''the  divine^ 
the  matehless,  what  you  will," — to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  poinjt  or 
a  leading,  prominent  idea  in  most  of  them,  are  I  think  overcharged 
and' monotonous,  ani  as  to  their  ultimate  drifl,-  as  for  myself,  I  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it  Yet  some  of  them,  I  own,  are  sweet 
even  to  a  sense  of  faintness,  luscious  as  the  woodbine,  and  graceful  and 
luxuriant  like  it.     Here  is  one. 

**  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 

When  proud-pied  April,  dressM  in  all  liis  trim. 

Hath  put  a  sjpirit  of  youth  in  every  thing  ; 

That  heavy  Saturn  laughM  and  leapM  with  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  bircu,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  difierent  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 

They  were  but  sweet  but  figures  of  delight, 

D^wn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yetseem'd  it  winter  still,  and  you  away. 

As  with  your  shadow,  I  with  these  did  play/' 
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I  am  not  aware  of  any  writer  of  Sonnets  woidi  mentioning  here  till 
long  after  Milton,  that  is,  till  the  time  of  Warton  and  the  revival  of  a 
taste  for  Italian  and  for  our  own  early  literature.  During  the  rage  for 
French  models,  the  Sonnet  had  not  heen  much  studied.  It  is  a  mode 
of  composition  that  depends  entirely  on  expreuion ;  and  this  the  French 
and  artificial  style  gladly  dispenses  with,  as  it  lays  no  particular  stress 
on  any  thing — except  vague,  general  common-places.  Warton's  Son- 
nets are  undouhtedly  exquisite,  hoth  in  style  and  matter  ^  they  are 
poetical  and  philosophical  effusions  of  very  delightful  sentiment ;  bat 
the  thoughts,  though  fine  and  deeply  felt,  are  not,  like  Milton's  subjects, 
identified  completely  with  the  writer,  and  so  far  want  a  more  individual 
interest..  Mr.  Wordsworth's  are  also  finely  conceived  and  high-sound* 
ing  Sonnets.  They  mouth  it  well,  and  are  said  to  be  sacred  to  Liberty. 
Brutus's  exclamation,  "Oh  Virtue,  I  thought  thee  a  substance,  but  I 
find  thee  a  shadow,"  was  not  considered  as  a  compliment,  but  as  a  bit- 
ter sarcasm.  The  beauty  of  Milton's  Sonnets  is  their  sincerity,  the 
spirit  of  poetical  patriotism  which  they  breathe.  Either  Miltons  or 
the  living  bard's  are  defective  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  Sonnet  of 
Milton's  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles  it.  There  is  no  Sonnet  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's,  corresponding  to  that  of  "  the  poet  blind  and  bold," 
On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piedmont,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  .neither  Mil- 
ton's imagination,  nor  his  principle.  Milton  did  not  worship  the  rising 
sun,  nor  turn  his  back  on  a  losing  snd  fallen  cause. 

**  Such  recantation  had  no  charms  for  him  !'' 

Mr.  Southey  has,  thought  proper  to  put  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
into  his  late  Heaven,  on  the  understood  condition  that  he  is  "  no  longer 
to  kings  and  to  hierarchs  hostile."  In  his  life-time,  he  gave  no  sign  of 
such  an  alteration ;  and  it  is  rather  presumptuous  in  the  poet-laureate 
to  pursue  the  deceased  antagonist  of  Salmasius  into  the  other  world  to 
compliment  him  with  his  own  infinni^  ^^  purpose.  It  is  a  wonder  he 
did  not  add  in  a  note,  that  Milton'  called  him  aside  to  whisper  in  his 
ear  that  he  preferred  the  new  Englishr  hexameters  to  his  own  bUmk  verse ! 

Our  first  of  poets  was  one  of  our  first  of  men.  He  was  an  eminent 
instance  to  prove  that  a  poet  is  not  another  name  for  the  slave,  of  power 
and  fashion ;  as  is  the  case  with  painters  and  musicians — things  without 
an  opinion — and  who  merely  aspire  to  make  up  the  pageant  and  shew 
of  the  day.  There  are  persons  in  common  me  who  have  that  eager 
curiosity  and  restless  admiration  of  bustle  and  splendour,  that  sooner 
than  not  be  admitted  on  great  occasions  of  feasting  and  luxurious  dis- 
play, they  will  go  in  the  character  of  livery-servants  to  stand  behind 
the  chairs  of  the  great.  There  are  others  who  can  so  little  bear  to  be 
left  for  any  length  of  time  out  of  the  grand  carnival  and  masquerade 
of  pride  and  folly,  that  they  will  gain  admittance  to  it  at  the  expense 
of  their  characters  as  well  ks  of  a  change  of  dress.  Milton  was  not 
one  of  these.  He  had  too  much  of  the  ideal  faculty  in  his  composi- 
tion, a  lofty  contemplative  principle,  and  consciousness  of  inward  power 
and  worth,  to  be  tempted  by  such  idle  bai^.  We  have  plenty  of  chanting 
and  chiming  in  among  some  modeqi  writers  with  the  triumphs  over  their 
own  views  and  principles ;  but  none  of  a  patieni;  resignation  to  defeat, 
sustaining  and  nourishing  itself  with  the  thought  of  the  justice  of  tfaenr 
cause,  and  with  firm-fixed  reetitude. .  I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  the 
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tone  of  Milton's  pelitleal  writings  (wbicb  was  borrowed  from  the  style 
of  controversial  divinity),  or  to  siiy  that  he  was  right  in  the  part  he 
took: — I  say  that  he  was  consistent  in  it,  and  did  not  convict  himself 
of  error :  he  was  consistent  in  it  in  spite  of  danger  and  obloquy,  '*  on 
evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues,"  and  therefore  his  character 
has  the  salt  of  honesty  about  it.  It  does  not  offend  in  the  nostrils  of 
posterity.  He  had  taken  his  part  boldly  and  stood  to  it  manfully,  and 
submitted  to  the  change  of  times  with  pious  fortitude,  building  his  con- 
solations on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  and  the  recollection  of  the 
past,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  make  himself  a  retreat  for  the  time  to 
come.  As  an  instance  of  thb,  we  may  take  one  of  the  best  and  most 
admired  of  these  Sonnets,  that  addressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  on  his 
Qwn  blindness. 

**  Cyriac,  this  three  years'  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear. 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 

Bereft  of  lija;ht  their  seeine  have  forgot. 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Asainst  Heaven's  hand  or  wiU,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope :  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

BUght  onward.     What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience.  Friend,  r  nave,  lost  them  over{dy'd 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  ail  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  wodd's  vain  mask. 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  mild,  subdued  tone  of  this  Sonnet,  nor  the 
striking  grandeur  of  the  concluding  thought.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
what  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  character  in  the  two  first  lines.  From  Mil- 
ton's care  to  inform  the  reader  that  '*  his  eyes  were  still  clear  to  outward 
view  of  spot  or -blemish,"  it  would  be  thought  that  he  had  not  yet  given 
up  all  regard  to  personal  appearance ;  a  feeling  to  which  his  singular 
beauty  at  an  earlier  age  might  be  supposed  naturally  enough  to  lead. 
— Of  the  political  or  (what  may  be  called)  his  State-Sonnets^  those  to 
Cromwell,  to  Fairfax,  and  to  the  younger  Vane,  are  full  of  exalted 
praise  and  dignified  advice.  They  are  neither  familiar  nor  servile.  The 
writer  knows  what  is  due  to  power  and  to  fame.  He  feels  the  true, 
unassumed  equality  of  greatness.  He  pays  the  full  tribute  of  admira- 
tion for  great  acts  achieved,  and  suggests  becoming  occasion  to  deserve 
higher  praise.  That  to  Cromwell  is  a  proof  how  completely  our  poet 
maintained  the  erectness  of  his  understanding  and  spirit  in  his  inter- 
course with  men  in  power.  It  is  such  a  compliment  as  a  poet  might  pay 
to  a  conqueror  and  head  of  the  state,  without  the  possibility  of  self- 
degradation. 

**  CromweU,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  doud. 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude. 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude. 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  plough'd. 

And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  proud 
Hast  Tear'd  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued^ 
While  Darwin  stream  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued. 
And  Dunbar-iield  resounds  thy  praises  loud. 
And  Worcester's  laurcat  wreatn.    Yet  much  remains 
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To  conquer  still ;.  peace  hath  her  Tictories 
No  less  renown'd  than  war :  new  foes  arise 
Threatening  to  bind  our  soah  with  secular  chains,: 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscienee  from  the  paw 
'Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw/' 

The  most  flpirited  and  impassioned  of  them  all,  and  the  most  inspired 
with  a  sort  of  prophetic  fury,  is  the  one  entitled,  On  the  late  Masm- 
cre  in  Piedmont, 

**  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold; 
Even  them  who  kept  tny  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  ^he^p,  and  ir.  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  riedmontese  that  roIlM 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocka.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  Tyrttit ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  (old,  who  having  leam'd  thy  way 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe^" 

In  the  Nineteenth  Sonnet,  which  is  also  On  his  Blindness^  we  see  the 
jealous  watchfulness  of  his  mind  over  the  use  of  his  high  gifts,  and 
the  beautiful  manner  iii  which  he  satisfies  himself  that  virtuoud  thoughts 
and  intentions  are  not  the  least  acceptable  offering  to  the  Almighty. 

**  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  worm  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide^ 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  spul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  ana  present 
My  true  account,  lest  ne  returning  onide ; 
Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied, 
I  fondly  ask  ?    But  patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  nis  own  gifts  ^  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  nim  best ;  his  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Those  to  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  on  his  Airs^  and  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  can 
iiever  be  enough  admired.  They  breathe  the  very  soul  of  musici  and 
friendship.  Both  have  a  tender,  thoughtful  grace ;  aftd  for  their  light- 
ness, with  a  certain  melancholy  complaining  intermixed,  might  be 
stolen  from  the  harp  of  iEolus.  The  last  is  the  picture  of  a  day  spent 
in  soeial  retirement  and  elegant  relaxation  from  severer  studies.  We 
sit  with  the  poet  at  table,  and  hear  his  familiar  sentimoits  from  his  own 
itps  afterwards. 

"  Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son, 
Now  that  the  fields  are  dank  and  ways  arc  mire, 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  mav  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining?    Time  will  run 
On  smoother,  till  Favonius  re«inspire 
The  fcozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  atiire 
VOL.  IV.   NO.  XV.  R 
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The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  sowM  nor  snua. 
What  neat  repa&t  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice. 
Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well-touch'd,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  i 
,     .       .     He  who  of  those  delights  can  judge,  and  spare  . 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise," 

*  In  the  last,  On  his  deceased  Wife,  the  allusion  to  Alcestis  is  beautiftilT 
and  shews  how  the  poet's  mind  raised  and  refined  his  thoughts  by  ex- 
quisite classical  conceptions,  and  how  these  again  were  enriched  by  a 
passionate  reference  to  actual  feelings  and  images.  It  is  this  rare  uqioii 
that  gives  such  voluptuous  dignity  and  touching  purity  to  Milton's  de- 
lineation of  the  femaJe  character. 

<<  Methought  I  saw  mv  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave. 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gare, 
Rescued  from  oeath  bv  force,  though  pde  and  faint. 
Min«,  as  whom  washed  from  spot  of  cnild-bed  taint 
Purification  In  the  old  law  did  save. 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  Crust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint. 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 
Her  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  oerson  shined 
;.  So  clear,  jas  in  no  face  with  more  delight :  .     v  -  - 

But  O  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
1  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night.^ 

There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  mistake  or  a  more  unjust  piece 
of  criticism  than  to  suppose  that  Milton  only  shone  on  great  subjects ; 
and  that  on  ordinary  occasions  and  in  familiar  life,  his  mind  was  un- 
wieldy, averse  to  the  cultivation  of  grace  and  elegance,  and  unsas- 
ceptible  of  harmless  pleasures.  The  whole  tenour  of  his  smaller  com- 
positions contradicts  this  opinion,  which  however  they  have  been  cited 
to  confirm.  The  notion  first  got  abroad  from  the  bitterness  (or  vehe- 
mence) of  his  controversial  writings,  and  has  been  iept  up  since  with 
little  meaning  and  with  less  truth.  His  Letters  to  Donatus  and  others 
are  not  more  remarkable  for  the  display  of  a  scholastic  enthusiasm, 
than  for  that  of  the  most  amiable  dispositions.  They  are  "  severe  in 
youthful  virtue  unreproved."  There  is  a  passage  in  his.  prose- works 
(the  Treatise  on  Education)  which  shews,  I  think,  his  extreme  open- 
ness and  proneness  to  pleasing  outward  impressions  m  a  striking  point 
of  view.  "  But  to  return  to  our  own  institute,"  be  says,  "  besides 
these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gain* 
ing  experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad.  In  tAose  vemal 
seasons  of  the  y^r,  rvhen  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasanty  it  vxre  an  injury 
and  sulUnness  against  nature^  not  to  go  out  and'  see  her  riches^  and 
partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  Heaven  and  earth.  I  should  not  therefore 
be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  but  to  ride  out  in  com- 
panies with  prudent  and  well  staid  guides,  to  all  quarters  of  the  land," 
&c.  Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  breaks 
through  the  ground- w<^k  of  prose,  as  it  were,  by  natursd  fecmidity 
and  a  genial,  unreBtrained  sense  of  delight.  To  suppose  that  a  poet  is 
not  easily  accessible  to  ]^a«iire,  or  that  he  does  not  take  m  interest  in 
individual  objects  and  feelings,  is  to  suppose  ^hat  he  is  no  poet ;  and 
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proceeds  on  the  false  theoty,  which  has  been  so  ofiea  applied  to  poetry 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  that  the  whole  is  not  made  up  of  the  particulars. 
If  our  author,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  him,  could  only 
have  treated  epic,*  high-sounding  subjects,  he  would  not  have  been 
what  he  was,  but  another  Sir  Richard  Biackmore.— I  may  conclude 
with  observing,  that  1  have  often  wished  that  Milton  had  lived  to  see 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  This  would  have  been  a  triumph  worthy  of 
him,  and  which  he  would  have  earned  by  faith  and  hope.  He  would 
then  have  been  old,  but  would  not  have  lived  in  vain  to  see  it,  and 
might  have  celebrated  the  event  in  one  more  undying  strain ! 
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My  gentle  co-partner,  astride  on  a  Muse, 
To  chafg^  Phoebus'  heights,  at  the  head  of  tiie  Bluet; 
Wbo»  with  thy  Sabrina>  the  beaten  church  path, 
A  summer  at  Brighton,  a  winter  at  Bath, 
An  autumn  at'Tunbridge,  nng-tilting,  hast  trod. 
By  the  wi!l-o'-wisp  light  of  the  torch-bearing  god  : 
Smce  suitors  more  sparingly  tap  at  our  windows. 
And  Cupid  cares  for  us  no  more  than  a  pin  does. 
And  man,' fickle  man,  is  as  false  as  Iscartot : 
Let  me  be  Miss  Ponsonby,  thee  Lady  Harriot : 
Like  them,  fly  from  Paphos,  its  scandals  and  snarls, 
Abjurins  two  crowns,  like  the  Emperor  Charles, 
And  smile,  like  two  mariners  tost  upon  dry  land — 
But  first  read  this  letter;  it  comes  from  York  Island. 

The  first  thing  I  did,  at  New  York,  was  to  stop 
At  the  door  of  a  well-looking  bookseller's  shop. 
'*  Oh  Vealm,"  I  exclaim'd  to  myself,  "  proudly  free. 
Who,  in  seventy-five,  spurn'd  tne  tax  on  bohea. 
Who,  led  on  by  Washmgton,  sounded  the  gong 
Of  Mars,  with  the  war  ciy  of  *  Death  or  souchong  ;* 
Who  p/ifj  in  adversity,  mmiM  in  coin. 
Yet  caught  in  a  trap  the  redoubted  Burgoyne, 
Bade  loud  Niagara  repeat  war's  alarms. 
And  forced  Lord  Comwallis  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
Now  striding  o'er  seas,  like  the  giant  of  Rhodes, 
Of  whom^here's  a  very  good  likeness  at  Coade's, 
In  arts,  as  in  an&s^  thou  art  doubtless  full  grown. 
And  happy  in  vers^and  in  prose  of  thine  own. 
Some  females  arc  thin^  who,  with  quill  fleet  as  Gumey's, 
Out-publish  our  Ecigewocths,  and  Opies,  and  Burneys ;   * 
Some  western  Sir  Walters,  some  quakers  in  drab»     ' 
'  Whp  write  home-heroics  much  better  than  Ombbe; 
e2 
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Some  Souihejrs  whose  ftngots  oo  Uis^ere  environ. 
Not  having  yet  handled  a  red-hot  Lord  Bvron  ; 
Some  Anna  Marias,  like  her  of  Thames  Ditton  : 
I  wonder  their  names  never  reach'd  us  in  Britain. 
Ye  bards,  who  stalk  over  these  moimtainons  ^ebes, 
'With  heads  twice  as  big  as  yomig  Memnon's  at  Thebes, 
(Which  cost  brave  Belsoni,  who  went  in  a  boat. 
Such  trouble  and  money  to  set  it  afloat :) 
Ye  poeu,  whose  Pegast  galloping  pass  ns,    . 
As  pig  and  as  bluff  as  the  London  ^nassus  i 
Ye  Brobdignags,  trampling  onr  Lilliput  tribes, 
Atlantic  sky-proppers.  Leviathan  scribes, 
Goliahs  in  pnnt;  hqw  1  long  for  your  works" — 
So  saying,  I  stent  into  Eattboume  and  Khri^s. 

The  man  of  the  shop,  in  a  buza  wig  like  'Baifs, 
'  Sat  kicking  the  counter  and  smoaking  cigars  : 
He  saw  us  approach,  with  a  gape  and  a  stare. 
But  never  once  offei^d  to  reacn  me  a  chair. 
Papa,  as,  astonish'd,  I  drew  on  my  shawl. 
Said,  «  Never  mind,  child,  this  is  Liberty-hall." 
To  all  my  objections  this  hint  put  a  stop  :' 
But,  Fanny,  the  next  time  I  go  to  a  shop. 
With  Liberty  parhur  I  mean  to  make  bold. 
For  Liberty-hall  is  uncommonly  cold. 
I  civilly  said,  "  If  you  4)lease,  Mr.  &irk, 
1  want  some  good  native  American  work." 
"  Good  native !"  he  cried  with  a  grin,  "  yonder  rows, 
I  miess,  shew  you  all  I  have  got;  look  at  those." 
I  felt  as  amazed,  when  I  look'd  at  their  backs. 
As  if  you  had  chopi)'d  off  my  head  with  an  axe  I 
Ye  Colblims/ye  Murrays,  whose  wares  glide  so  fleet 
From  your  counters  in  Conduit  and  Albemarle  Street ;    ' 
Ye  Rivington  brothers,  ye  Lonemans,  whose  Co. 
Would  reach,  if  puU'd  out,  half  the  length  of  "  the  Row,'* 
Suspend  For  a  while,  what  ye  part  with  at  high  rates. 
Your  Sardanapali,  your  Cams  and  vour  Pirates, 
And  list,  while  my  Muse  is  obliged  to  confess 
What  spring?  from  this  native  American  press. 
The  Shipwreck  by  Falconer,  Poems  by  Tickell, 
Swift's  Lemuel  CniUiver,  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Tom  Brown,  The  Old  Bachelor,  Brodum  on  Chyle, 
Moll  Flanders,  Charles  Phillips's  Emerald  Isle, 
Hugh  Trevor,  Theatrical  Album,  Tithe's  Psyche, 
The  Bruiser,  or  Memoirs  of  Pig,  chnsten'd  £i  Key, 
Little  Jack,  George  Ann  Bellamy,  Fielding's  Tom  Jones, 
The  Family  Shakspeare  cut  down  from  MaK)ne's  > 
Hunt's  padical  Coffee,  or  Dregs  at  the  Top, 
Webbe  Hall's  hint  to  Farmers  to  look  to  their  crop, 
John  Bunyao,  Wat  Tyler,  and  Hone's  Slap  at  Slop  ! 

"What  !**  cried  I  amazed,  "have  you  no  bards  who  court 
The  Muse  ?"-— "  No,  not  one ;  what  we  want  we  import. 
At  present  we  think  of  pounds,  shillinfl;9,  and  pence. 
Time  enough  for  Belles  Lettres  a  hundred  years  hence : 
Our  people,  I  guess,  have  employment  enough 
In  cocoa,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco  and  yauff, 
Jn  diffliog,  land-clearing,  board-sawing,  logp-chopping— 
Pray  how  niany  poets  Iwive  you  ffot  at  fTapping  f'^ 

But  papa  is  come  home  from  we  city  hotel. 
And  asks  for  Sabrina ;  so  Fanny  farewell !  S.  B. 
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LETTER  Vll.    '• 

Mr.  Richard  Ba»rrow  to  Mr.  Hobrrt  Briogs. 
contbnts. 
FtfUier  SpeeimeDB  of  Fancy  Rhetoric.  —  America  angiyt  and  wh7.^—  AffiBCting 
Memoir  of  MiJor  Aiidr6.— Tom  Hpes  and  Peregrine  nckle.— Dis-interment  of 
Paine  by  Cobbett — Qaotation  firom  King  Lear. — ^By-itanden  in  dudgeon.— 
Cobbett's  Repsons  satisfactory.— The  Tyrant  MezentiaB. — Fashion  spreads. — ^Lon- 
don Radicah  disinter  each  other. — ^American  Tax  upon  OraTC-dlgging. —  Its 
financial  Effects. 

Bob,  Jonathan 's  queer :  he  is  mizzled  a  radon, 
'He  does  not  half  stomach  a  late  ex-humation ; 
Some  culls,  here,  have  taken  to  grubbing  the  clay 
That  tucks  up  the  body  of  Major  Andr^. 
With  you  resurrection istSy  that  is  not  very 
Unusual,  who  dig  up  as  fast  as  you  hury. 
And  charge  iron  comns  the  devil's  own  lee — 
(Lord  Stowel  there  buried  the  poor  Patentee.) 
But  here.  Bob,  the  galnes  have  not  come  to  that. 
Would  you  fancy  it?  Jonathan  *s  y^t  srxf:ha,Jlat 
As  to  think,  when  a  corpse  has  been  w^ked  by  a  train 
Of  mourners,  'tis  wiskeu  to  wake  it  ag^io. 

Methinks  you  're  for  asking  me  who  Andi^  was  i 
(Book-learning  and  you.  Bob,  ar'n't  cronies,  that 's  pos.) 
1  '11  tell  you.    Andr^,  urged  by  arguments  weighty. 
Went  out  to  New  York,  Anno  Domini  80. 
He  quitted  the  land  of  hh  fathers  to  bleed 
In  war,  all  along  of  his  love  for  Miss  Sneyd ; 
But,  finding  hb  name  not  enroll'd  in  a  high  line 
Of  rank  for  promotion,  he  took  to  the  Spy-Une. 
He  sew'd  in  his  stocking  a  letter  from  Arnold : 
A  sentinel  nM^d  it— why  didn't  the  dam  hold? 
Or  why,  when  he  stitch'd  it  up,  did  not  he  put 
The  letter  between  his  sole-leather  and  foot  t 
By  mashing  it,  then,  he  had  'scaped  all  disaster. 
As  Pipes  mash'd  the  letter  of  Pickle  his  master. 
Withm  the  lines  taken,  a  prisoner  brought  off. 
They  troubled  him  with  a  line  more  than  he  thought  of  j 
For,  finding  the  youne  map's  dispatches  not  trim. 
To  shorten  mj  story.  Bob,  they  aispatch'd  him. 

He  lonjg.miKht  have  slept— with  the  d-deo^nt  crew. 
As  soundfy  as  Mre  other  buried  men  do ; 
Bat  fashion,  as  somebody  s^ys  on  the  stage, 
,  In  words  and  in  periwigs  will  have  h^r  rage. 
The  notion  of  bn^giog  dead  people  aww 
Began  upon  Paine,  ami  wep^  on  ^(o  Ajoar^: 
The  Yankees  thought  Cobbett  was  digging  for  dibs. 
But  when  out  he  t;ru,ndJed.  a  thig^-bone  and  ribs. 
They  did  not  half  like  it :  and  cried  with  a  fFoan, 
"  Since'poor  Tom*s  a-cold,  why  not  leave  him  alone?" — 
"  I  mean.  Sirs,"  said  Cobbett,  who  stood  on  the  bank, 
"  To  take  Mister  Paine^  in  a  box,  to  Sir  Frank ; 
'Twill  shew  that  I  'm  not  quite  unworthy  of  trust. 
For  this  wa^,  ftt  least,  I  can  down  wilk  the  dust. 
I  next  mean  to  ask  of  '  The  Powers  that  be,' 
To  let  Tom  so  home,  as  he  fled,  duty^xtz. 
And  pick  John  Bull's  heart  by  a* skeleton  key. 
Thus  England  may  for  h«r  pait  errors^tone,* 
By  making  America  bone  of  her  bone." 
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This  argumeoi  tM:  cbeek-by^owl  dff  they  sped. 
Like  \h^JHendt  of  Meientius,  one  liviiig,  one  dead. 

The  Fashion 's  afloat ;  and,  now,  stop  it  who  can  I 
Your  Liberty  bucks  will  be  Itontd  to  a  man. 
Already  voung  Watson 's  for  dig^ng  up  Priestley,— 
Which  sabby  and  Lyddy  denominate  beastly. 
Sir  Bob,  of  the  Borough,  has  learnt  the  spade's  art  right. 
To  dig  up,  at  Midsummer,  old  Major  Cartwrisht. 
How  sharp  after  Waithman  looks  Alderman  yv oodl 
And  Waitnman,  1  know,  would  have  Wood  if  he  could. 
Sir  Francis,  at  Putney,  will  scratch  like  a  rook. 
In  the  field  where  he  douLUd-up  Johnny  Home  Tooke. 
Gale  Jones  has  an  eye  to  Hone's  carcase,  and  Hone's 

«uite  on  the  gui  vive  for  a  di^  at  Gale  Jones, 
^ho  's  "  not  by  no  means"  m  a  hurry  to  rise. 
Remembering  the  adage — "  Lie  still  if  you  're  wise.'^ 
And  Wooller,  with  pick-axes,  cracking  his  shell-wall. 
Will  nab  the  gtnd  restai  of  Lecturer  liielwall. 
Church-yaids  wiU  be  'tatoe-fields — two-pence  a  pound : 
They  won't  leave  a  radical  plant  under  ground, 
for.  my  p^irt,  I.  don't  like  the  scheme,  Mr.  Briggs» 
I  'U  tdlit  to  Congress  :  I  will,  pkate  ike  pigs. 
To  men  of  my  guti^Hon,  you  can't  think  how  sad 's 
The  thou^t  of  thb  grana  resurrection  of  Rads ; 
For  Kail  the  great  dead-wigs  thus  bolt  from  below. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen,  when  you  and  I  go } 

Pll  prove  that  a  tax  upon  bones  will  atone 
For  the  tax  on  new  rum,  at  a  dollar  a  bone. 
Nay,  I  hope  they'll  extend  it  to  mattock  and  spade. 
And  make  resurrection  a  contraband  trade. 
The  Act,  when  once  past,  by  Dick  Barrow's  Msistiuice, 
Will  make  you  mm  cuttomers  "  keep  your  yard's  distapoc*'* 
From  live  or  dead  nuisances  keep  tne  coast  clear. 
And  dob  it  '*  not  lawful  U>  shoot  rubbish  here." 

R.  B. 


SONNET. 

CELIO    MAGNO. 

"  Vetchi  con  s\  sotaie  acuto  raggio." 

Why  com*stthou,  Cynthia^  with  thine  eyes  of  light 
To  pry  into  the  darkness  of  the  grove. 
Where,  placed  with  me  beneath  the  beech,*  my  love 

Sits  in  the  welcome  shadow  of  the  night  ? 

Perhaps  oflended  at  thy  shepherd's  slight, 
Whose  loitering  steps  for  thee  too  slowly  move. 
Here  dost  thou  seek  him  from  thy  realms  above. 

And  hovering  in  the  heaven  suspend'st  thy  flight 

If  thus  thou  fear'st  this  stolen  embrace  of  mine. 
Vain  is  the  foolish  terror  that  alarms. 

Deeming  me  him  who  fired  that  breast  divine- 
Not  for  Endymion  from  these  circling;  arms 

Would  Phillis  move,  nor  I  my  love  resign 

Fur  thee,  with  all  thy  more  than  mortal  charois. 
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MOUNTAIN   SCENERY. 
**  The  wiies  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guide,. 

Are  spriDckled  with  such  tweet  vmriety 
Of  aU  thai  pleasant  is  to  eare  or  eye. 
That  I,  nigh  raTisht  with  rare  thoughts  delight. 
My  tedious  travell  doe  forget  thereby ; 
And  when  1  'gin  to  ficele  decay  of  nught. 
It  strength  to  me  supplies,  and  chean  my  doUied  spright." 

Fabry  Queehb^ 

No  one  feels  a  keener  enjoyment  than  I  do  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
country,  of  corn-fields,  woods,  meadows,  and  gentle  rivers,  where 
every  tree  and  every  blade  of  grass  attains  its  full  luxuriant  growth  ; 
but  to  wander  among  bleftk  and  barren  mountains  is,  *'  all  the  world 
to  nothing,'^  to  me  a  greater  pleasure.  Here  my  feet  are  seldom  weary, 
my  knapsack  never  heavy.  He  must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot 
acknowledge  the  influence  of  these  gigantic  scenes.  With  such  a  man, 
an  Epic  would  be  but  a  tedious  waste  of  words ; — ^let  him  sit,  with  a 
ballad  of  his  own  rhyming,  under  a  peacock-shaped  box-tree,  and  go 
sleep. 

My  visits  have  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  British  mountains  only ; 
but  those  I  thoroughly  know.  The  best  months  in  three  summers 
have  been  devoted  to  them,  and  I  have  walked  among  them  as  many 
thousand  miles.  Switzerland  is  to  come  next ;  but  Switjserland,  I 
fear^  will  not  be  to  my  tiaste  so  much  as  Norway.  North  Wales,  with 
its  uniformity  of  outline  and  monotony  of  colour,  rather  disappointed 
me.  The  vales  and  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Highland  gleiis- , 
and  lochs,  are  my  favourites.  Were  I  asked  to  which  I  owed  a  pre- 
ference, I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  to  the  latter.  The  Highlands 
are  on  a  mightier  scale :  they  excel  in  wildness  and  sublimity.  There 
a  traveller  is  the  worse  for  a  companion :  he  wants  to  commune  with 
none  but  his  own  soul ;  the  awful  wonders  occupy  his  mind  to  ful- 
ness ;  his  thoughts  are  solemn,  and  must  not  be  distracted.  On  the 
other  hand,  our.  English  lakes  surpass  them  in  brilliancy  and  beauty. 
While  strolling  on  their  banks,  I  have  wished  for  a  friend  at  my  side 
to  join  in  my  pleasures,  to  point  out  new  charms  in  the  scene,  and 
observe  on  every  thing  to  which  I  directed  his  attention.  A  maa 
may  read  Spenser  aloud  to  a  party,  and  perhaps  understand  him  tlie 
better;  but  if  he  would  enjoy  Milton,  he  must  ponder  over  him  in 
silence  and  solitude.  I  regretted  there  was  cultivation  about  Loch 
Tay,  for  the  wild  suits  best  with  the  sublime.  But  at  Ulleswater  the 
fiurmer's  work  is  welcome ;  without  it,  the  beauty  of  some  points  in 
the  view  would  be  lessened.  Yet  both  the  Lakes  and  the  Highlands 
afford  me  the  highest  enjoyment,  though  in  a  different  way :  with  the 
former  I  am  captivated,  and  full  of  wonder;  with  the  latter  I  am 
astonished,  and  full  of  contemplation.  This  is  speaking  of  them  gene* 
rally;  for  they  sometimes  exchange  characters,  each  reminding  me 
of  the  other,  and  creating  a  corresponding  sentiment. 

It  is  in  vain  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  mountain  scenery 
to  doubt  its  influence.  I  have  been  told  that  magnitude  is  nothing, 
beauty  every  thing.  This  is  not  my  creed;  besides,  may  they  not 
meet  together?  One  of  these  misbelievers  (but  he  will  not  long  be 
so)  once  said  to  me — '*  Shew  me  a  mountain  of  any  height  you  please 
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and  I  will  imagine  it  ten  times  higher ;  then  what  becomes  of  your 
tithe  of  a  hill?"  Thiff  is  a  mistake.  Allowing  that  he  could  so  fiir 
stretch  his  imagifiiitipn,.  tbe  object  would  be  utterly  changed.  He 
may  spread  his  <»nvass  larger,  but  how  is  he  to  fill  up  the  picture?  As 
well  it  might  be  said, — "  Slew  me  the  most  beautiful  rose,  and  I  will 
make  it  poor,  by  imagining  a  flower  far  more  beautiful."  The 
flower,  then,  cannot  be  a' rose.  But  is  magnitude  nothing?  Had  the 
colossal  Jupiter  of  Phidias  been  diminished  to  a  pigmy's  steture,  would  it 
have  been  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ?  Suppose  you 
had<a  model  of  St.  Paul's,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  but  small  enough  to 
lie  within  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  would  you  compare  it  to  its 
massive  prototype?  The  model,  indeed,  may  exhibit  the  same  archi- 
tectural'skill,  but  it  will  want  majesty;  and  cannot  be,  like  all  stu- 
pendous works  of  art,  an  evidence  of  power.  In  the  same  manner  do 
these  mighty  works  of  Naturie  speak  aloud  of  omnipotence.  Nor  is  it 
one  mountam's  height  alone,  but  ^here  they  "  each  on  others  throng," 
together  with  their  grand  accompaniments,  which  afiect  the  mind  sa 
intensely:  the  fearflil  precipice,  the  overhanging  rocks,  now  dimty 
seen  through  a  passing  vapour,  or  hidden  for  a  while  behind  some 
sweeping  clbud ;  the  roar  of  many  waters,  contrasted  with  the  quiet 
silvery  lake  below :  then  the  variety,  the  harmony  of  form  and  colour,' 
from  the  valley  to  the  topmost  crag,  where  you  may  chance'  to  see 
**'Jove*s  harness-bearing  bird,"  between'  two  parted  clouds^,  returning 
to  his  native  citadel.  The  beauty  of  gently-sloping  meadows,  of  •*  tall 
trees  with  leaves  appltrelled,"  of  every  flower  that  blooms,  is  as  eva- 
nescent as  it  is  fresh.  Vivid,  and  luxuriant :  they  are  more  mortal  than 
ourselves,  the  modern  fair  ones  of  the  day,  and  decay  and  death 
await  them  on  the  morrow.  But  the  unchanged,  the  everlasting  rocks, 
the  ruins,  they  may  be,  of  a  former  world,  these  are  God's  antiquities, 
the  emblems  of  eternity !  The  soul  is  bowed  down  before  them,  and 
our  imaginations  are  carried  back,  aye,  even  to  a  date  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man ! 

The  defective  vision  and  the  advanced  age  of  Dr.  Johnson  are,  in 
my  mind,  ample  apologies  for  the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  his  "  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides ;"  notwithstanding  he  happened  to  say,*  that  the  flnest 
prospect  in  the  world  was  the  one  up  Fleet-street.  Even  had  he  been 
younger,  and  wiA  every  seiise  complete,  he  might  have  felt  the  inef- 
ficiency of  language,  and  forborne  to  make  the  effort,  as  bevond  his 
grasp.  Hjere  the  Foet  himself  is  bliflkd.  Such  gfandeur  will  form, 
will  elevate  his  genius,  but  must  not  be  the  subject  bf  hb  Muse.  The 
worst  poems  Bums  ever  wrote  are  those  in  which  he  attempts,  as  an 
eye-witness,  to  describe  certain  situations  in  the  Highlands.  Gray 
knew  better:  his  letters  shew  how  true  a  feeling  he  had  for  these 
scenes,  and  that  was  enough  for  the  world,  while  the  remembrance  of 
them  was  enough  for  himself,  without  vainly  daring  to  do  more. 
Terror,  according  to  B6rke,  is  **  the  ruling  principle,"  "  the  common 
stock  of  every  thing  that  is  sublime ;"  and  the  natural  timidity  of  Gray' 
enhanced  his  enjoyment  of  it.  "  In  our  little  journey  up  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  West,  "I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ffone  ten  paces  without  an  exclamation  that  there  was  no  restraining." 
And  again — "  You  have  death  perpetually  before  your  eyeb ;  only  so  far 
removed^  as  to  compose  the  mind  without  frighting  it."  When  in  the 
North  of  England,  speaking  of  a  cataract,  he  says :  **  I  stayed  there, 
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not  without  shuddmug,  a  quarter  of  au  hour,  aad  thought- my  trouble 
richly  paid ;  for  th^  impression  will  last  for  life."  Indeed  that  thrill- 
iog  emotion,  felt  in  the  midst  of  awful  and  af^alUng  oUects,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  undisturbed  by  fears  of  a  personal  nature,  is  the 
highest  mental  pleasure,  received  immediately  through  the  senses,  of 
which  we  are  capable. 

In  these  mysterious  and  romantic  regions  there  are  no  insensible 
beings,  except  mercantile  travellers.  They,  unhappy  men!  jog  oa 
doggedly  with  horse  and  gig,  intent  upon  '*  red-lined  accounts,"  their 
serious  thoughts  employed  on  nothing  but.  perilous  bills  at  six  months 
after  date,  out  of  humour  at  the  steepness  of  the  roads,  and  despisiag 
a  country  with  so  few  green  fields,  because  it  makes  the  article  of  hay 
t6o  chargeable.  These  are  "  people  with  one  idea,"  and  the  attempt  to 
foist  another  upon  them  is  vain.  Yet  that  it  should  be  so,  is  (as. 
Candide  says)  all  for  the  best ;  for,  were  th^y  once  to  taste  of  the 
enchanted  cup,  business  would  be  at  an  end,  the  shops  unprovided, 
and  their  employers  in  despair. 

It  is  remarked,  that  mountaineers  are  not  unimpassipQed  and  selfish*  - 
If  we  believe  that  an  equal  proportion  is  born  among  them  of  dull  and 
cold  perceptions,  then  we  may  likewise  believe  that^  owing  to  their 
imaginations  being  so  powerfully  assailed,  they  are  changed  into  better 
men.  How  many  among  ^the  inhabitants  of  our  pleasant  plains  are 
found  to  be  incapable  of  looking  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  otherwise 
than  with  filmed  eyes.  These  are  creatures  of  sensation,  not  of  sen- 
timent; and  require  a  stronger  excitement,  a  contemplation  of  the 
sublime,  in  order  to  release  the  mind  from  the  trunmels  of  the 
body,  and  to  give  life  to  their  existence.  This  is  effilcted,  Icon- 
tend,  by  mountain  scenery.  An  appeal  to  the  passions,  by  aid  of 
the  imagination,  is  the  cure  of  selfishness.  '  Besides,  a  man  gazing 
about  him  in  this  solitary  world,  where  his  way  is  trackless,  and  his- 
eyes  unblessed  by  the  sight  of  a  fellow  being,  ceases  to  think  only  of 
himself,  and  becomes  kindly  towards  his  kind.  At  such  a  time  his 
bitterest  enemy  is  regarded  with  love,  for  even  he  wears  9  human 
form.  We  can*  love 'nobody  in  a  crowd,  because  every  body  jostles  us. - 
In  solitude,  and  surrounded  by  the  majestic  works  of-^the  Creator,  we* 
cannot  but  be  affectionate  awards  all  mankind.  Unfortunately)  there, 
is  no  atrocity  which  man  has  not  conunitted,  or  I  should  doubt  the 
tale  of  those  cold,  premeditated,  treacherpus^mnrders  at  Gleifcoe. 

Of  our.  summer-tourists  in  the  Nordi  I  know  little.  What  I  have 
learnt  has  tended  to  confirm  my  fiii^*  A  young  Ck>lleg2aii,  one  of 
those  beings  of  dull  and  cold  perpeptions,  had  made  his  hasty  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Highlands^  and  told  me  he  never  saw  so. 
wretched  a  country,  with  nothing  to  repay  him  for  his  toil.  This  Was 
true,  insomuch  as  he  had  come  by  a  dreary  road,  ftfid  through  clouds 
and  rain.  However,  I  was  piqued,  and  resolved  to  try  if  he  was' 
"made  of  penetrable  stuff."  In  the  mean  time  I  discovered  that  his* 
memory  had  been  laboriously  tutored,  while  his  intellect  had  not  been 
taught  to  beget  an  idea  of  its  own^  according  to  our  remorsoleis 
system  of  education.  Had  you  plucked  a  wild  flower,-aad  spoken  of 
it  with  feeling,  he  would  have  understood  your'inroTds,  but  not  their 
sense,  for  as  yelt  he  was  incapable  of  synipathy  with-die^reation.  On 
the  foQawing  morning  I  led  him,  without  pr^panition,  into  te 
midst  of  a  wild  romantic  glen;  and  ae  I  walked  by*hieside»  I af&oled' 
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indifference  that  I  might  not  provoke  affectation.   After  a  short  silencer  ' 
he  stopped*     t  saw  his  eyes  brighten,  his  lips  quiver,  and  striking  his  ' 
^t  on  the  ground,  he  stammered  out,  **  How  grand !  how  beautiful  I 
how  great  is  Gbd  !"    From  this  moment  his  mental  education  began. 
His  heart  was  opened  to  Nature's  pure  religion  ;  and  for  evermore  will ' 
he  speak  of  her  works  with  feeling,  as  well  as  language,  nor  will  the' 
simplest  wild-flower  need  a  prompter.     To  study  the  effect  of  these 
siceneSjXipon  different  minds,  would  produce  some  curious  metaphysical 
speculations.    I  know  a  gentleman,  who,  unable  to  express  in  words  , 
ins  wonder  and  delight,  all  at  once  burst  forth  into  loud  and  uncon-^ 
trollable  song ;  and  I  heard  of  a  young  lady,  while  riding  through  a 
narrow  pass,  with  the  sight  of  a  precipice  from  one  carriage  window,  * 
and  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain's  side  from  the  other,  wrho  could  not, 
for  a  long  time,  be  roused  from  a  state  of  apparent  stupefaction  ;  and 
afterward,  witli  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  she  told  her  alarmed 
companions,  she  was- never  so  delighted  in  her  life.     But  of  all  travel- 
lers none  astonished  me  so  much  as  a  boy.     I  heard  of  him  at  two  dis- 
tant 8p4»ts  in  the  Highlands.     I  envy  the  dreams  of  that  boy  more  than 
the  realities  of  an  emperor.     At  each  time  I  had  hopes  of  falling  in* 
widi  him,  but  Was  disappointed.     They  described  him  as  a  very  faif-"*' 
fkced  creature,  walking  alone,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  his  shoes 
worn  away  to  mere  nothings,  husbanding  his  little  purse,  his  eyes  ex- 
alting in  all  he  saw,  and  when  he  took  refi*eshment  at  an  inn,  he  stood, ' 
with  UDtired  feet,  upon  the  threshold,  still  gazing  at  the  mighty  hills. 
He  said  he  was  thirteen,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  mountains  in  all  his 
life  before,  and  had  set  out  to  walk  among  them  during  his  holidays. 
My  child  1  where  was  your  skipping-rope,  your  game  at  cricket,  your' 
knuckle-down  at  taw  ?     What !  all  forgotten,  all  your  pastimes  lefl 
behind,  laa  they  were  nothing  worth,  that  you  might  take  your  solitary 
wanderings,  banqueting  like  an  angel,  amidst  such  scenes  as  these?* 
And  was  there  no  little  friend,  no  loving  play-fellow,  to  bear'  you 
company  ?     Or  did  you  rather  choose  to  hold  a  lonely  converse  with 
Nature,  and  that  in  her  severest  moods?     Alas!  my  bright  child,  the 
world  may  be  cruel  to  you,  pity  you  as  an  idiot,  or  start  from  you  as  a 
madman ;  or  they  may  be,  in  their  way,  kind,  as  the  humour  of  the 
day  may  suit,  and  bow  down  their  heads,  and  call  you  glorious,  won- 
dered ! 

Let  a  fkther  bring  his  son  hither,  while  he  is  yet  young,  before  liis 
pure  nature  is  adulterated  by  his  passions,  or  rather  "by  tKe  grosser 
passions  of  the  world.  Here  will  the  intellect  be  nourished  into 
strength,  and  the  heart  be  touched  to  kindliness.  Sometimes  let  him  be 
left  solitary  in  a  wild  spot,  where  no  habitation,  no  trace  of  man  is  seen, 
as  if  the  world  were  young  as  himsdf,  and  that  a  region  where  mortal 
foot  had  never  before  trod.  There  he  will  meditate  on  his  bein?,  in 
wisdom  far  beyond  his  years.  The  feelings  of  childhood  are  without 
alloy :  they  are  neither  mistrusted,  confused,  nor  analyzed,  and  main- 
tain as  free  a  sway  as  they  are  freely  welcomed.  Let  nothing  disturb 
them ;  they  are  sacred.  I  would  have  them  wrought  upon  aknost  to 
pMB,  that  they  may  endure  for  ever.  The  fear  that  an  early  acquaintance' 
widi  such  scenes  may  divert  the  mind  from  industrious  habits  is  founded 
in  error.  It  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  contrary  effect.  A  youthful 
and  warm  imagination  must  have  something  to  build  upon :  tne  safer ' 
course  is  to  content  it  at  once  with  realities ;  where  these  are  denied, 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  rove  in  the  ideal  world,  never  satisfied,  and 
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ikerefore  always  oh  the  spring,  lliose  idle  ▼isionaries,  who  cootinualiy 
brood  oyer  delightful  impossibilities,  and  daily  weave  their  romanpes 
for  toHOdorrow,  will  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  tenants  of  > 
a  pent-up  town.  Whereas  a  mountaineer,  never  cursed  with  Uicaie. 
distracting  illusions,  is  remarkable  for  energy  and  perseverance.  A 
&ther  need  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  the  most  romantic  valley 
in  the  world,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  Arabian  Sinbad,  only  wanting 
the  diamondis  and  the  serpents. 

^  It  would  be  unfair  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  celebrated  men, 
either  jn  confirmation  of  what  is  said,  or  in  opposition  to  it.     Genius  i». 
eaUraordinary,  and  can  only  be  judged  by  its  peers,  or,  as  is  frequendy 
the  caiie,.it  is  "  itself  alone."    No  one  felt  the  magic  of  mountain-^ce*^ 
nery  more  than  Rousseau,  and  his  beloved  Pays  de  Vaud  was,  perhaps,, 
the  fo8ter*motber  of  his  genius ;  but  though  he  is  called  a  vbionaryf> 
he  was  hot  an  idle  one.     He  says, — '*  Never  did  a  level  country,  how-) 
ever  beautiful  it  might  be,  seem  beautiful  in  my  eyes.    I  must.  have, 
cataracts,  rocks,  fir-trees,  dark  forests,  steep  and  rugged  pathways,  with^ 
precipices  at  my  feet  which  make  me  shudder.*'     There  is  a  pi^ssage  in 
his  "  Confessions"  upon  this  subject,  written  with  such  enthusiasm, 
that  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  man  must,  as  they  read  it,  admire  ^qd 
delight  in  the  boy  Rousseau.     Start  not  I — ^here  is  none  of  his  philo*^ . 
sophy. 

"  Never  did  I  possess  such  activity  of  thought,  never  was  I  so  sen-  ^ 
sible  of  my  being,  so  full  of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  so  much  myself,  if 
I  may  dare  use  Uie  expression,  as  when  I  have  travelled  alone  and  on 
foot.  There  is  somiething  in  walking  which  animates  an  j  enlightens 
my  ideas :  while  I  remain  still,  I  am  scarce  capable,  of  thought ;  my- 
body  must  be  set  in  motion  if  I  would  rouse  my  intellect.  My  gaase 
upon  the  country,  the  succession  of  pleasing  views,  the  open  air, 
my  keen  appetite,  the  flow  of  health  which  walking  earns  for  me, 
the  ease  of  a  country-inn,  mv  distance  from  all  that  can  make 
me  feel  my  dependance,  from  all  that  reminds  me  of  my  situation, 
all  this  disentangles  my  soul,  gives  me  a  daring  grasp  of  thought, 
throws  me,  as  it  were,  into  the  immensity  of  created  things,  where  I 
combine,  select,  appropriate  them  to  myself,  without,  restraint  and  with- 
out fear.  The  whole  of  Nature  is  at  my  control ;  my  heart,  wander- 
ing from  object  to  object,  unites,  identifies  itself  to  those  which  are 
congenial  to  it,  is  surrounded  by  enchanting  illusions,  is  intoxicated 
with  delicious  sentiments.  If,  to  fix  them  for  awhile,  I  take  pleasure 
in  describing  them  to  myself,  what  boldness  of  pencil,  what  freshness 
of  colour,  what  energy  of  expression  do  I  give  them!  This  is  all  to 
be  found,  they  tell  me,  in  my  works,  though  written  towards  the  de- 
cline of  life.  Oh  I  if  they  had  seen  those  of  my  early  youth,  those 
which  I  made  during  my  walks,  those  which  I  composed,  but  which 
I  never  wrote !  Why,  you  will  ask,  why  not  write  them  ?  And  why, 
I  answer,  should  I  write  them  ?  Why  deprive  me  of  the  actual  charm 
of  enjo3fment,  in  order  to  let  others  know  that  I  have  been  happy  ? 
What  were  your  readers  to  me,  your  public,  what  the  whole  world, 
whilst  I  was  soaring  in  the  Heavens  ?  Besides,  was  I  to  carry  a  sup- 
ply of  pens  and  paper?  Had  I  considered  tJiese  matters,  nothing 
would  have  enterea  nnf  mind.  I  foresaw  not  that  I  should  have  ideas ; 
fhey  came  at  their  will,  not  at  mine.  They  came  not,  or  they  came  in 
crowds;  they  overwhelmed  me  with  their  number  and  their  strength. 
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Ten  volumes  a  day  would  not  haire  contained  thein !  Where  waa  the 
time  to  write  them  ?  On  my  arrival  I  thought  of  nothing  bat«  good 
dinner ;  and  at  my  departure,  iif  nothing  but  a  good  walk.  I  felt  that 
a  new  paradise  awaited  me  at  the  door,  and  I  haistened  to  enjoy  it." 

The  eloquent  Rousseau !  And  this  is  not  mere  eloquence ;  it  is* 
truth,  a  matter  of  &ct,-— I  know  it.  I !  And  who  am  I  ?  Not  one 
itideed  whp  can  share  the  transports  of  his  imagination,  but  an  hum- 
ble plodding  man,  a  common-place  fellow,  who  had  the  foresight  to 
carry  with  him  pens  and  naper,  and  the  wilful  industry  to  write  a 
sketch  of  all  he  saw  and  all  he  felt.     Ah !  how  unlike  Rousseau! 

The  poet  Keats  walked  in  the  Highlands,  not  with  the  joyousness, 
die  rapture  of  the  young  Rousseau,  but  in  that  hallowed  pleasure  of 
the  souU  which,  in  its  fulness,  is  a-kin  to  pain.  The  following  extract 
of.  a  poem,  not  published  in  his  works,  proves  his  intensity  of  feeling, 
even  to  the  dread  of  madness.  It  was  written  while  on  his  journey, 
soon  after  his  pilgrimage  to  the  birth-place  of  Burns,  not  for  the  gaae 
of  the  world,  but  as  a  record  for  himself  of  the  temper  of  his  mind  at 
the  time.  It  is  a  sure  index  to  the  more  serious  traits  in  his  character ; 
but  Keats,  neither  in  writing  nor  in  speaking,  could  affect  a  sentiment, — 
his  gentle  spirit  knew  not  how  to  counterfeit.  I  leave  it,  without 
comment  on  its  beauties,  to  the  reader, — and  to  hi^  melancholy,  as 
he  thinks  upon  so  young  a  poet  dying  of  a  broken  heart. 

*  •  There  is  a  cbami  in  footing  slow 

Across  a  silent  plain^ 
Where  patriot  battle  has  been  fought. 

Where  glory  had  the  gain : 
There  is  a  pleasure  on  the  heath, 

WheteUniids  oM  have  been. 
Where  mantles  gfay  haVe  rustled  by, 
.  Add  swept  the  nettles  green : 

'     There  is  a  joy  in  every  spot. 
Made  known  in  days  of  old. 
New  to  the  feet,  although  each  tale 
A  hundred  times  be  told. 
•  •  •  • 

Ay,  if  a  madman  could  have  leave 

To  pass  a  healthful  day, 
To  tell  his  forehead's  swoon  and  £unt. 

When  first  began  decay. 

ir  •  #  •  ■' 

One  hour  half  idiot  he  stands 

BjT  mossy  water-fall. 
But  in  the  very  next  he  reads 

His  soul's  memorial. 
He  roads  it  on  the  mountain's  height. 

Where  chance  he  may  sit  down 
Upon  rough  marble  diadem  — 

That  hul's  eternal  crown  I 
Yet  be  his  anchor  e'er  so  fast. 

Room  i^  there  for  a  prayer. 
That  man  may  never  loee  his  mind 

On  mountams  black  and  bare  • 
That  he  may  stray,  league  afler  league, 

Some  great  biith-place  to  find. 
And  keep  his  vision  dear  f^^om  speck. 

His  inward  sight  unblind  1  *         S. 
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SOUTH   AMSRICAN    PATRIOT'S    SONX^*. 

Translated  from  the  original  Spaniahy  printed  at  Buenoa  A|Fnf»  1818. 

•  •     • 

Tis  the  voice  of  a  Nation  waking 

From  her  long,  long  sleep,  to  oc.free>— 
Tis  the  sound  of  the  fetters  breaking 

At  the  watchword  "  Liberty  !**      .        . 
The  laurel-lesves  hang  o'er  her. 

The  gallant  victor's  prize : 
And  see  how  low  before  her. 

In  Uie  dust,  the  lion  lies  1 

CAcirus.^— Eternal  glory  crown  us !  . 

^  Eternal  laurels  bloom, 

To  deck  our  heads  with  honour. 
Or' flourish  o'er  our  tomb. 
On  the  steps  of  the  hero^  treading: 

See  the  god  of  the  fiffht  at  hand'! 
The  liffht  of  his  glory  shedding 

On  bis  own  devoted  band. 
Our  incas  tombs  before  ye 

Upheave  to  meet  your  tread. 
As  it  that  tramp  of  ^ory 

Had  roused  the  sleeping  dead. 
CWitf.— Eternal,  &c. 
Saw  ye  the  Tyrant  shedding 

The  blood  ofthe  pure  ana  free  ? 
Heard  ^e  his  footstep  treading 

Ob  thv  goldea  sands,  Potose? 
Saw  ye  nis  red  eye  watching 

As  the  ravenous  beast  his  prey? 
And  the  strong  arm  fiercely  snatching 

The  flower  of  our  land  away  ? 
Chorus. — ^Eternal,  &c: 
Anrcntines!   by  the  pride  of  our  nation. 

By  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  free. 
We  will  hurl  the  proud  from  his  station, 

And  bring  down  the  haughty  knee. 
Even  now  our  banners  streffining 

Where  fell  the  com^er'd  foe, 
In  the  summer  sun,  bright  gleaming. 

Your  march  of  gjory  anew. 
Chorus, — ^Eternal,  &c. 
Hark  !  o'er  the  wide  waves  soundin|^ 

Columbia !  Columbia !   thy  name. 
While  from  pole  to  pole  rebounding, 

**  Columbia !"  the  nations  proclaim. 
Thy  glorious  throne  is  planting 

Over  oppression's  grave  j 
And  a  thousand  tongues  are  chanting 

"  Health  to  the  free  and  brave." 

C*c»w.— Eternal,  &c.     s  E.  T. 


*  Several  of  the  original  stanzas  of  the  above  song  ai«  omitted^  as  contfuiung 
cUefly  a  bare  enumeration  of  towns  and  piovinces  in  any  way  algnaliaed  daring 
the  contest.  The  music  adapted  to  it  is  extremely  beautiful  and  animated,  and 
the  translator  regrets  it  has  never  yet  been  published  In  England. 
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'  ALL    HALLOW    KV£    IN    IRELAND* 

.In  the  hinder  end  of  hairest  upon  All  Hallow  ei&e 
Qnhen  our  ^gude  nichbours  i^dis  (now  gif  I  reid'richt} 
Some  bucklit  on  a  benwood  and  some  on  a  benc» 
Ay  trottand  into  tronpes  fra  the  twilicht. 

KiNoJAMksVL 

Soke  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  {mssiag  an  All  Hallow  Eye 
ftt  the  house  of  a  substantial  fiu^ner  in  die  vicinity  of  the  town  of  SUgo. 
I  had  been  wandering  the  whole*  day  about  the  beautiful  and  romantic 
gkn  of  Knock*na-ree^  and  entered  the  hospitable  abode  of  my  worthy 
Milesian  friend  just  as  the  dim  twilight  was  melting  into  the  diurk  gloom 
of  an  autumnal  evening. 

A  sparkling  turf-fire  enlivened  the  hearth,  and  a  number  of  the 
neighbouring  young  rustics  were  mingled  with  the  ruddy  children  of 
mine  host  about  the  room ;  while  the  elder  folks  encircled  the  glitter- 
ing blaze,  or  crouched  beneath  the  immense,  chimney  that  jutted  far 
out  into  Uie  room.  Large  pieces  of  hung  beef  and  rusty  bacon  adorn- 
ed the  walls,  a  spinning-wheel  was  turned  up  under  the  ladder  winch 
ascended  to  the  lofl,  the  white  wooden  piggins  and  well-scoured 
trenchers  were  placed  in  meet  array  on  the  well-filled  shelves,  and  the 
huge  dresser  proudly  exhibited  its  store  of  shining  pewter  to  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  youthful  peasants.  A  door,  which  stood  ajar  in  one 
comer,  purposely  betrayed  the  treasures  of  "  the  best  room ;"  a  double 
chest  of  drawers,  a  polished  oaken  table,  and  several  antique  and 
quaintly-figured  chairs  reflected  the  beams  of  the  burning  turf,  and 
faintly  illumined  the  sacred  apartment. 

The  buxom  good  wife,  arrayed  in  a  striped  linsey-wolsey  gown,  waar 
regaling  her  friends  with  merry  lamb*s-wool,  while  her  lively  children 
and  thei(  young  guests  indulged  in  the  usual  superstitions  and  quaint 
customs  of  All  Hallow  Eve.  Three  of  the  eldest  lasses  were  lurking  in 
a  dark  comer  busily  employed  in  kneading  a  cake  with  their  left  thumbs. 
Not  a  sound  escaped  from  their,  clenched  lips ;  the  work  proceeded  in 
mute  solemnity ;  a  single  word  would  have  broken  the  charm,  and  de- 
stroyed their  ardent  hopes  of  beholding  their  future  husbands  in  their 
dreams  after  having  partaken  of  the  mystic  dumb-cake* 

While  this  work  was  going  on  silently  in  the  corner,  a  group  of 
sturdy  boys  in  die  centre  of  the  floor  were  indulging  in  all  the  uproar  of 
boisterous  merriment  at  the  glorious  game  of  snap-apple,  A  burning 
candle  was  affixed  to  dhe  end  of  a  short  skewer,  and  a  ripe  ruddy- 
cheeked  apple  stuck  at  the  other.  The  skewer  was  suspended  by  its 
middle  with  a  piece  of  strong  cord  from  the  dusky  ceiling,  and  being 
gently  put  in  motion,  the  eagpr  boys  thronged  tumultuously  forward  to 
catch  the  delicious  apple  in  their  mouths  as  it  performed  its  swinging 
evolutions.  Many  a  furzy  head  was  set  in  a  blaze,  and  many  loud 
laughs  and  chirruping  exclamations  emanated  from  the  merry  groiip 
before  the  prize  was  carried  off.  Several  young  girls  were  roasting  pahs 
of  matrimonial  apples  on  the  hearth.  One  they  dignified  with  the 
lordly  title  of  "  The  Baron,"  and  the  other  was  supposed  to  be  his 
lady*wife.     And  truly  it  was  a  bitter  satire  on  the  married-  state.* 

•  The  fahriea. 
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^he  scorching  app1e«  resembled  many  a  foolish  couple  in  the  land! 
Such  sputtering  and  foaming — such  angry  fuming  at  each  other— 'such 
prodigious  perspirations — such  vindictive  tones  •  and  contemptuous 
hissings  on  both  sides,  and  then  such  melting  quietness  for  a  moment, 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  swelling-up,  or  a  burly  look,  that  renewed 
the  sputtering  and  fuming,  until  both  were  utterly  exhausted  I  The 
married  folks  looked  on  and  laughed  prodigiously,  ever  and  anoil 
exchanging  those  most  eloquent  and  volume-speiJEing  looks,  which 
often  pass  between  man  and  wife* 

Some  of  the  younger  diildren  were  wandering  about  in  the  cold 
moonlight,  zealously  seeking  for  protecting  *'  angry  weed,"  to  charm 
them  against  the  fearful  displeasure  of  their  parents,  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  revered  and  grey-tressed  patriarch  of  the  family,  with 
fearful  inquisitive  looks  and  quivering  lips,  silently  tottered  about  oi^ 
his  crutches,  to  inspect  the  lusty  "  livelongs*'  which  each  of  his  b^ 
loved  grandchildren  had  suspended  from  the  roof  on  Midsummer  Eve* 
If  the  plant  still  looked  green  and  healthy,  his  countenance  lighted  np 
into  a  faint  smile,  and  a  pious  ejaculation  escaped  from  his  thin  lips;  but 
if' he  met  with  one  which  shewed  the  sickly  symptoms  of  ^ecay,  how 
woefully  would  the  fond  old  man  look  round  for  the  child  who  had 
hung  it  up,  impressed  with  the  heart^sickening  certainty,  that  the 
sunk  eye  and  pale  cheek  of  his  little  darling  were  sorrowful  foretokens 
of  the  untimely  death  predicted  by  the  fatal  livelong. 

A  troop  of  the  youngest  boys  were  kneeling  round  a  bucket  of  ice- 
cold  water,  into  which  the  old  people,  from  time  to  time,  threw  stoal^ 
pieces  of  coin,,  for  the*  shivering  younglingir  to  pick  up  from  the  hot-* 
torn  with  their  freezing  lips.  Some  of  the  maidens  were  pouring 
molten  lead  through  the  bow  or  a  rusty  key  into  a  bowl  of  pure  foun- 
tain-water, and  tracing  indistinct  semblances  to  different  objects  hi 
the  various  shapes  which  the  lead  assumed.  If  any  of  them  hap- 
pened to  cast  the  likeness  of  a  ship,  her  future  lord  was  doomed  to  be 
a  hardy  sailor.  If  fancy  could  warp  a  mis-shapen  luYnp  of  the  cooled 
metal  into  the  similitude  of  a  horse,  a  helmet,  or  a  sword,  the  happy 
lass  tempted  her  fate  no  farther,  but  merrily  danced  away,  rich  in  die 
dear  hope  of  being  wedded  to  a  gallant  soldier.  If  the  dim  resem^ 
blance  accorded  not  with  her  sympathies  or  inclinations,  the  dis^ads- 
fled  and  pouting  girl  would  try  her  luck  a^ain,  again  to  be  defeated  in 
hex  hopes  :  until,  at  length,  wearied  and  disgusted,  she  rose  from  the 
mystic,  well  witha  sad  heart  and  a  heavy  brow,  to  se^k  for  consolation, 
and  promises  of  better  fortune  in  a  different  rite. 

During  one  of  those  moments  of  universal  silence  which  oflen  hap* 
pen.  in  the  most  roystering  assemblages,  a  loud  and  rather  melodious 
voice.was  heard  at  a  little  distance  gaily  chanting  an  old  beggarman*ar 
song,  to  one  of  the  merriest  tunes  that  ever  flowed  from  the  lips  of 
mirth  and  happiness; 

-In  a  few  moments,  the  children  came  tumbling  in,  and  joyfully  ah- 
noimced  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Larry  Donovan.  The  welcome  in- 
fbrmation  was  received  with  an  unanimous  burst  of  enthusiastic  rap- 
^ture,.  which  had  hardly  subsided  when  Larry  Donovan,  the  ancient 
bmhaughf  mounted  on  a  grey  drowsy-looking,  lop-eare&  ass,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  open  doorway.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
aft  collected  about  the  threshold  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  white- 
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b'earfledt  jovial  beggarman,  #ho  continued  to  troll  his  old  song  ami  J 
the  hearty  keadrnuUe-a-faUha^s*^  that  were  showered  upon  him  from 
every  quarter.  He  vigorously  raised  himself  from  his  pad,  and  reach- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  ddighted  youngsters,  warmly  grasped  the 
trembling,  out<-stretched  hand  of  the  old  patriarch.  This  action  be- 
trayed a  pair  of  thin  mis-shapen  legs  that  dangled  nupotently  behind 
Larry's  muscular  calves,  under  whose  efficient  covert  they  had  hitherto 
been  concealed.  "  Whohave  you  there,  Larry  ?"  cried twente  voices  at 
once.  "  Och !  boys,  boys,"  replied  the  happy  mendicant,  "  rB  engage 
my  fellow-traveller  and  kinsman  here,  will  make  every  one  of  your 
young  hearts  dcmce  with  joy  this  merry  night : — ^who  did  you  thinl;, 
boys,  I'd  mount  upon  my  Kory  and  bring  along  with  me  to  the  house 
of  revelry  and  feasting,  but  honest  Dennis  O'Neil,  the  old  piper  of 
Innismury."  Dennis  now  shewed  his  grizzled  face  over  the  broad 
shoulder  of  his  companion,  and  struck  into  the  heart '  of  the  tune  of 
Larry  Donovan's  much-loved  song,  pealing  forth  such  cheering  notes 
from  his  pipes,  as  he  entered  the  house,  that  every  eye  beamed  with 
transport  and  every  toe  was  set  in  merry  motion. 

The  floor  was  qiiickly  cleared  for  dancing,  and  afrer  Larry  and  the 
piper  had  quaffed  a  piggin  of  pure  Pothienf  between  them,  the  latter 
gave  the  signal  for  the  lads  and  lasses  to  take  their  places.  Every 
brow  was  beaming  with  joy  and  expectation,  the  young  men  were  look- 
ing lovingly  into  the  blue  eyes  of  Uieir  maiden  partners,  when,  afler  a 
moment's  pause,  the  top  couple  started  off  to  the  galloping  measures  of 
"  Kiss  in  the  Furee." 

■  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  more  particularly  surveying  the  figure 
and  appearance  of  the  buchaugh.  He  was  a  tall  handsome-looking  old 
fellow,  with  a  bright  eagle  glance,  a  high  unfurrowed  forehead,  a  fuH 
cheek  and  a  profusion  of  long  white  locks  floating  carelessly  down  his 
back  and  bosom.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  coarse  blue  cloak,  listened 
at  his  breast  with  a  wooden  s&ewer.  A  broad  leathern  belt  was 
buckled  round;  his  middle,  to  which  his  little  meal-can,  and.  flat  wliis- 
key  bottle  were  carefnlly  fastened,  and  a  nut-brown  doothien  or  stun- 
ted tobacco  pipe,  was  twisted  in  the  band  of  his  old  slouched  hat. 
He  was  engaged  in  deep  confab  with  the  aged  grandsire  of  the  fa- 
mily^  but  his  ear  was  still  attentive  to  the  rapid  flow  of  the  tiine,  arid 
lie  regularly  beat  time  with  the  iron  point  of  his  oaken  pike. 

As  soon  as  the  dance  was  ended,  preparations  for  the  supper  were 
set  about  with  infinite  vigour  and  alacrity.  A  neighbour's  soh'disap- 
peared  for  a  few  seconds,  and  returned  with  a  colossal "  cobler's  nob,f 
which,  Meleager  like,  he  presented  on  bended  knee  to  our  host's 
eldest  daughter,  the  blooming  little  Alice,  and  gave  the  signal  for  every 
youth  to  salute  his  willing  partner  by  imprinting  a  warm  kiss  on  the 
ripe  luscious  cheek  of  the  blushing  damsd. 

The  young  man's  gifl  was  immediately  luhered  into  an  iron  pOt,  a 
kiah  of  turf  and  a  fresh  log  were  brought  in — the  good  wife  spitted  a 
fme  turkey,  and  a  quarter  of  fat  kid  (which,  when  drest,  tasted  as  delT- 
eious  as  fawn's  flesh);  and  little  Nicodemus,  our  host's  youngest  boy, 
with  a  mortified  and  reluctant  air,  took  his  allotted  station  in  die  chim- 

*  Koad-mille-a-faltba,  a  hundred  thous^uid  welcome, 
t  Pothien,  very  itrong  vhUkey.  J  Pig's  head. 
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Qey  corner,  and  sulleoly  aiid  slowly  turned  round  the  richly-fraught  spit 
with  a  heavy  old-fitthioned  iron  hand-dog. 

The  simmering  waters  soon  began  to  send  forth  the  most  de- 
licious of  sounds  to  the  ears  of  the  hungry ; .  the  blue  flames 
curled  and  twined  round  the  black  crocks  in  snake-like  coila;.  the 
moaAing  wind  sang  a  melancholy  ibretoken  of  the.  dearth,  of  the  waning 
year ;  the  burning  turf,  and  the  bright  embers  of  the  crumbling  log, 
assumed  strange  images  in  the  eyes  of  superstition  and  fiincy ;  and  the 
whole  party  drew  closely  round  the  glimmering  hearth,  drinking  with 
^eedy  ears  the  honeyed  words  of  the  old  Buchaugh.  He  was  rich 
in  the  legendary  histories  of  all  the  great  families  in  the  kingdom ; 
explained  the  origin  of  such  bitter  maledictions  as  "  the  curse  of 
Cromwell,"  and  "the  screech  of  the  morning;"  sang  ancient  ditties, 
aud  told  affecting  love-stories,  and  superstitious  tales  of  midnight  gob- 
lins, ladies  clad  in  white  garments  tinged  with  crimson  blood,  and 
gaunt  warriors  galloping  trough  dark  glens  in  sable  armour  and 
plumes  of  waving  fire;  fearful  visions  of  dying  men;  and  rich  de- 
scriptions of  fairy-revels  among  old  ruins,  or  on  the  bright  green- 
sward, in  the  chill  moonlight  beam. 

He  had  travelled  from  a  village  on  the  other  side  of  Sligo,  with  the 
ancient  piper  behind  him,  alternately  playing  boisterous  tunes  and 
singing  roaring  catches,  to  scare  away  the  mischievous  elves  and 
fearful  goblins  that  flit  about  in  the  dark,  and  play  lawless  pranks 
upon  sober  travellers  with  impunity,  on  All  Hallowmas  Eve.  "  Wicked 
flesh  and  blood  too,"  quoth  he,  *'  is  often  abroad  on  such  a  night  as 
this.  I  remember,  this  time  seven  years,  a  poor  sinful  soul  of  a  foot- 
pad formed  a  plan  to  waylay  me,  as  I  passed  from  father  Fitzpatrick's 
snug  little  cabin,  on  the  bog's  side,  to  old  Biddy  Maguire's  merry- 
making on  the  hill.  The  ^simple  fool  thought,  perhaps,  that  my  old 
cloak,  like  Thady  Aroon's,  was  lined  with. rich  gold;  but  no  such 
thing,  l^ys :  Larry  Donovan  never  takes  more  from  charitable  Chris- 
tians, than  just  enough  to  make  his  heart  glad,  and  his  tongue  chirrup 
for  the  night,  living  Hke  the  happy  birds  in  the  forest,  without  a  flfingle 
thought  of  the  morrow.  Well,  boys,  the  footpad  not  having  a  distinct 
recouection  of  my  figure,  attire,  and  pkiznotny,  or.  perliap^  being 
hoodwinked  by  the  thoughts  of  the  ugly  business  he  was  going  about^ 
instead  of  my  own  poor  old  body,  actually  fell  upon  little  Jack  Delany, 
that  keeps  the  shebeen-houae  in  the  valley.  It's  an  old  saying  and  a 
true  one,  that  a  bad  cause  makes  a  weak  heart ;  and  by  ^is  pike  in 
my  grasp,  little  Delany  overcame  the  cowardly  cur  of  a. footpad,  (who 
was  no  Irishman,  do  you  mark,)  knocked  the  dirty  poltroon  down,  and 
resolutely  robbed  him.  Now,  whether  Delany  was  justified  in  going 
so  far,  Laxry  Donovan  won't  pretend  to  decide ;  for  I  'm  told  it  was  a 
poser  for  the  rosy,  good-humoured  priest  himself.  But  when  Jack 
lies  on  his  low  death-bed,  with  the  clammy  dews  standing  on  his 
brow,  the  moaning  bibe  combing  her  yellow  locks,  and  singing  the 
death-wail  at  his  casement,  then  will  this,  and  all  poor  Delany's  other 
actions,  appear  to  his  darkening  eye  m  their  true  colours." 

The  supper-table  was  now  prqpared.  The  bright  holiday  pewter- 
plates  and  dishes  gleaxned  upon  the  board,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
the  .wooden  bowl  and  rude  trencher.  The  cobler's  nob  grinned 
ghastly  m  the  centre,  surrounded  by  huge  piles  of  laughing  potatoes^ 
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iriiile  the  light  brown  kid  and  frothy  turkey-hamMmMMulf  aoingted  their 
tempting  odours.  Caykamum  and  ap)ile-<pieB  were  sdiokn^  on  all 
eidet ;  pi^^s  of  puie  Fothien  shone  brightly  on'diffiirent  parttof  the 
leaded  table ;  and  we  took  our  seats  aa  old  Ikmua  played  a  feBtal  floa* 
jnbh  on  his  sonorous  pipe« 

After  the  lepast,  dancing  waa  resuued,  and  the  old  mendsicant 
cheerily  aceompanied  the  mnsic  with  several  versea  of  the  old  song, 


"  Twas  on  a  day. 
When  play  was  passing  ftee 
With  great  pleasantry, 
Mirth  and  jolKty, 
Ochl  Rol 
And  danciag  abo." 


The  diversion  was  kept  up  for  many  hours,  when  the^exhausted  young 
men  and  maidens  again  flocked  round  the  entertaining  Buchaugh. 
I  had  Wound  myself  into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  his  affectionate 
oM  breast,  by  a  lucky  assertion  that  there  were  wandering  mendi- 
cants in  Fairy-la^nd,  as  well  as  among  the  Milesians.  A  blended  ex- 
pression of  surprise  and  rapture  sat  on  his  happy  countenance,  and  he 
listened  with  dumb  attention  to  my  recital  of  part  of  The  Beggar's 
petition  to  Mab  the  Fairy  Qneen. 

As  I  concluded  my  quotation  from  the  alms-begging  prayer  of 
the  pigmy  mendicant  to  her  fairy  grace,  when  she  was  rioting  perhaps 
on  "  a  moon-parched  grain  of  purest  wheat,"  or 


**  The  broke  heart  of  a  nightingale 
Overcome  in  uiusic/' 


the  old  Buchaugh  cordially  grasped  my  hand,  and,  drawing  his  tat- 
tered cloak  closer  about  him,  requited  me  with  a  narration  of  '*  his 
travels  into  fot'eign  parts.*' 

-  After  a  preliminary  draught,  and  the  usuid  guttural  **  notes  of  pre- 
paration," he  thus  b^^an :  — "  Many,  many  long  years  ago,  when  die 
good  wife  in  the  bee-hive  chair  was  as  blooming  a  lass  as  any  of  the 
yenng  blossoms  that  gather  around  her,  I  was  slowly  pacing  along  the 
aea-shore,  near  the  litUe  village  of  Stradbally,  when  a  bare-footed  little 
iblfow  ran  up  to^me,  ready  to  explode,  with  a  mess^e  from  old  Thady 
Atoon,  the  great  Buchaugh,  who  lay  at  the  last  extremity  of  fi^  in 
one  of  dte  little  cabins  in  the  village.  I  fotmd  the  old  man  at  holy 
tievotion  with  a  vetierable  priest ;  and  as  soon  as  bis  prayers  wereendra 
he  motioned  me  to  approach,  and,  convulsively  pressing  my  hand  to 
hia  weakly-throbbing  heart,  in  a  tremulous  and  broken  voice  spoke  to 
aie  as  foUows;  — ''  Donovan,'  said  he,  *  you're  my  own  cousin-ger- 
man,  and  I  'm  sure  you  've  as  honest  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  the 
b«som  of  mam  You  know  well  enough  how  fong  T  've  been  wan- 
dering over  the  hmd,  coring  the  sick,  amusing  the  lusty,  carrying 
love-tokens  over  mountains  and  rivers,  and  bearing  fond  requests  to 
young  nmdens  from  their  lovers,  to  look  up  to  the  bright  moon  at 
midnight,  and  think  that  those  who  dearly  loved  them,  although  far,  far 
iiway,  were  at  that  moment  lifting  their  eyes  to  the  same  place,  and 
fondly  musing  upon  them.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have  con- 
trived to  giean  a  mighty- sum  of  money,  which  you  will  find  care>- 
.fhHy  sewed  up  in  my  odd  patched  cloak,  with  many  valnaitde  bonds  and 
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g«0d  nofeei  fron  tone  ^f  Ihe  graaivonMof  tbeiaiid«  Tliese  I  deiivef 
up  to.  ikeCf  in  the  presence  of  tbrn  good  and  holy  niaD,  solemnly  eA* 
jpismg  thee  to  act  &it)ifidly,  and  do  tlie  biddiiig  of  thy  dying  kias- 
man*  By  the  side  of  the  BkckwAler  you  wiU  find  my  only  and  be- 
loved dasig^tery  in  a  wUte  little  cottage^  which  was  late^  inhabited  by 
My  pioaa  sister  Bndgety  whose  deatb-kinfieni  was  swg  s.  few  weeks  sga 
•--and  my  sweet  bud  is  now  left  desdiat^  and  lyipsotected.  She  Is 
married;  but  her  husband  breathes  the  air  <^  a  foreign  and  far-distanfe 
land.  He  is  a  young  EaA  Indian,  whom  his  parents  sent  over  to  a 
lelafieQ  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  fec^ivii^  a  Uberal  education^ 
He  saw  my  mild  and  beautiful  child,  loved  her,  and  was  b^oVed,  ar- 
dently beloved,  in  return.  Although  springilig  from  a  iHroud  and  an- 
cient fiuouly,  he  disdained  not  to  wA  with  the  huml^  blood  of  a  wan- 
dering Buchaugfa.  True  love  levels  all  distinctions  and  degrees^ 
The  yonth  was  sttddenly  called  to  the  Indies  by  his  father,  and  he  left 
Biy  daughter  with  her  aunt,  untB  he  should  have  soraewhaf  smoothed 
the  severity  of  his  proud  father's  d^pleasure,  which  he  expected  would 
at  first  rage  ikiost  vdiemently,  on  hearing  that  the  chfld  of  his  hope* 
bed  married  without  bb  consent,  and  to  the  daughter  of  A  begj^^  too 
«^>a  wandering  Buchaugh  on  the  mountains  of  Erin.  He  knows  not 
that  Peggy's  old  fiither  can  give  her  the  dowry  of  a  Duchess,  neither 
does  the  girl  herself.  I  have  confided  the  secret  of  my  weaUb  to  none 
on  earth  before  this  day.  I  fear,  frmn  the  young  man's  silence,  fh$t 
hia  ihsher  has  roughly  thrust  him  from  his  roof  for  his  indiscretion ;» 
and  my  dying  wish  is,  thai  you,  my  young  friend,  should  accompany 
my  Peggy  to  Calcutta,  seek  cmt  her  beloved  husband,  and  place  then 
sbove  dale  frowns  and  scoms  of  the  cold  world,  and  his  cruel  hai^hty 
lelatives,  by  endowing  them  with  this  it^  tattered  cloak.' 
•  **  The  old  man  died  a  few  hours  aker,  and  I  sought  ou^  the  young 
bnde^s  cottage  at  the  place  mentioned  by  the  old  Buchaugh. 

'  There  I  heard  the  thnifthes  warbliag. 
The  dove  and  [lartridge  I  there  descried. 
And  the  lambkins  sporting  every  morning 
Down  by  the  banks  of  Blackwaber  side.' 

Aftera  long  search  I^at  length  discovered  the  jewdl ;  and  truly  never 
lUd  the  warm  eye  of  youth  gaae  on  a  more  lovely  object.  The  deqp 
nelancli^  in  which  i  found  her  absorbed,  her  pale  countenance  and 
fneuming  raiment,  intevested  me  beycmd  measure.  I  was  then  young 
and  warm-hearted,  and  looked  upon  her.  with  feelings  little  short  of 
piMre  devotion* 

*  Her  head  huDff  down  on  her  white,  white  breast, 
A  true  lover's  knot  to  her  heart  she  pressM, 
Aad  the  tear-drop  gleani'd  on  har  ookl  pale  cheek» 
like  £K>sen  dew  on  the  liJy  aaeek.' 

f  AtewtSi  het  the  antique  diver  ring,  richly  studded  with  diamonch^ 
cyf  old  Areon,  a«d  she  resigned  herself  wholly  to  my  direction,  bitterly 
bewailing  ^e  deatii  of  the  old  Buchaugh^  We  courageously  set  sak 
fbr  die  Indies,  braving  the  fearful  dangers  of  the  great  ocean,  and  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  the  doorgha  father-in-law.  He  bore  the  honouned 
mnne  of  a  proud  Irish  ftimiiy,  but  unluckily  springing  from  a  younger 
IMrancb,  which'  bis  ancestors  had  impoverished  by  lavishing  the  whole  of 
tfteir  possessions  on  the  elder  sons,  ho  was  driven  .t«  truck  and  bartiir 
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for  his  support.  He  went  on  prosperoudly  for  nmny  years,  but,  meet- 
ing with  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  in  some  great  speculations,  had 
sent  for  his  son  to  marry  a  rich  heiress,  in  order  to  prop  up  his  fidling 
fortunes,  the  tottering  state  of  which  he  had  much  ado  to  conceal. 
What  a  flood  of  agony  did  these  dreadfol  tidings  pour  upon  the  heart  of 
young  Hector  O'Hara,  on  his  arrtval  at  Calcutta !  He  often  rallied  his 
sinking  spirits,  and  resolved  to  impart  the  secret  of  his  marriage  to 
his  fiither  ;  but  the  moment  the  old  man  appeared  with  his  stem  eye 
and  care-worn  brow,  his  resolution  vanished.  How  could  he  hurry  him 
into  the  grave,  by  saying  he  had  wedded  with  the  daughter  'of  a  beg* 
gar?  How  blast  all  those  budding  hopes,  from  the  blossoming  of 
which  he  anticipated  such  pleasure  and  advantages  ? 

**  The  father  alternately  endeavoured  to  threaten  and  cajole  him  into 
a  consent  to  the  marriage  with  the  heiress — his  mother  on  her  bended 
knees  besought  him  to  save  her  from  poverty  and  ruin ;  and  his  sisters 
turned  with  eyes  full  of  tears  and  imploring  looks  upon  him.  Op- 
pressed with  their  unrelenting  persecution  for  many  weeks,  he  had 
passed  the  night  in  dreaming  agony.  The  whole  family  were  gathered 
round  hhn  in  the  breakfast-room,  assailing  him  with  tears,  threats, 
and  bitter  repfoaches — his  fevered  blood  rushed  wildly  through  his 
veins ;  hts  heart  beat  convulsively  in  his  breast ;  his  sight  grew  dim  ; 
his  brain  whirled,  and  I  fear  the  fatal  consent  was  just  quivering  on 
his  white  lip,  when  the  folding  doors  of  the  apartment  suddenly  burst 
open,  and  the  pale  face  and  slender  figure  of  his  Peggy  appeared  be-* 
fore  him.  "•  My  wife !  my  dear  wife !"  was  all  that  he  could  utter, 
uid  he  bounded  into  her  encircling  arms.  The  &ther  stood  aghast, 
the  women  shrieked,  and  the  young  wife  and  her  husband  were  still 
locked  to  each  other's  breast  when  1  entered  the  room,  and  with  a  low 
obeisance  introduced  myself  ais  a  relation  of  the  bride.  The  amaze- 
ment of  all  instantly  increased ;  and  the  face  of  old  Hector  assumed 
an  expression  of  unfeigned  horror  and  deep  disgust,  as  I  threw  the  old 
patched  cloak  of  the  Buchaugh  at  his  feet,  loudly  proclaiming  it  to  be 
the  marriage  portion  of  his  son's  wife.  The  sudden  jerk  loosened 
some  of  the  stitches,  and  a  shower  of  bright  g^ld  covered  the  floor, 
in  a  few  words  I  explained  every  thing.  The  winning  ways  Of  Peggy 
soon  moved  the  hearts  of  the  family  in  her  favour ;  her  husband  was 
happy  in  her  love;  and  the  old  gold  and  great  money-bonds  of  the 
wauftdering  Buchaugh  effectually  saved  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the 
proud  old  Hector  O'Hara.    . 

**  The  grateful  young  couple  implored  me  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
days  under  their  roof;  but  my  heart  yearned  for  the  land  of  my  fore- 
fkthers.  How  could  I  die  happy  in  a  foreign  country,  with  only  one 
of  my  own  dear  kinsfolk  to  close  my  eyes  and  wail  over  my  cold 
corpse?  How  could  I  rest  under  any  turf  but  that  of  old  Erin  ?  The 
sun  seemed  to  look  upon  me  with  a  strange  aspect — the  moon  had  not 
half  the  sweet  quietness  in  her  white  face,  the  stars  did  not  shed  the 
same  sofl  light  as  in  my  own  native  land.  There  were  no  smiling 
maidens  to  look  out  upon  me  as  I  passed— no,  bright-eyed  children  to 
listen  to  my  tales— no  hoary  grandsires  to  drop  the  tear  at  my  pathe- 
tic ditties— no  festal  merry-meetings  on  All  Hallow  Eve— no  willing 
voice  to  join  with  me  in  loudly,  chanting  the  soul-stirring  anthem  of 
Erin-gfhifragk,     My  heart  was  in  Ireland,  all  my  affections  were  -cen- 
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tered  in  my  own  country  ;  and  I  quickly  bade  adieu  to  my  liitad  friends, 
and  cheerily- set  sail  again  for  my  own  little  lisle  of  the  Ocean." 

The  old  Buchaugh  and  the  merry  piper  continued  to  amuse  m  for- 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night ;  nor  did  the  rustic  party  break  up  before 
many  of  the  youngsters  were  dozing  in  their  seats,  the  piper's  eyes 
twinkling  with  the  effects  of  the  strong  Pothien,  the  merry  cOck  crow- 
ing out  his  matinal  salutation,  and  die  grey  dawn  glimmering  over 
the  summit  of  the  lofty  Knock-na*ree.  A. 
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£vBNiiro*8  wann  hues  are  on  the  hill, 
The  foliage  on  the  bough  is  stilJ, 

The  sun's  last  rays  appear — 
Nor  shock  of  arms,  nor  navock's  rout. 
Nor  the  steel'd  warrior's  battle-shout,   > 

Break  on  the  listening  ear. 
It  was  not  thus  when  Engkmd's  might 
Met  here  in  arms,  and  dared  the  fight 

Widi  Gallia's  chivalry; 
When  he])e  the  white  and  waving  crest ' 
That  the  Bohemian  helmet  prest. 

Was  bathed  in  slaughter's  dye. — 

There  at  yon  cross*^  ^^G^f  feeble^  blind. 
Yet  bearing  still  th'  heroic  mind 

That  scorns  at  destiny. 
Died  'midst  his  foes  the  hoary  king. 
And  the  ^ ouna;  victor  triumphing 

Tore  his  tall  plumes  away. 

Yet  lives  the  tower  f  where  Edward  stood 
And  gazed  upon  that  scene  of  blood-^ 

A  tottering  monument, 
A  silent  solitary  thing. 
Witness  of  Crecy*s  combating 

And  Gaul's  pcue  standards  rent:— 

.  And  those  that  saw  without  dismay 
Her  legions  form  their  wide  display, 

Hi^,  confident,  and  brave. 
But  little  deem  ins  that  an  boor 
Would  strew  in  dust  their  mail-clad  power» 

Like  wreck  upon  the  wave. 

Boast  of  my  Country — storied  field ! 
Where  now  are  they  who  once  could  wield 

Her  sword  so  mightily  ? — 
Where  are  my  fathers? — they  are  gone; 
And  by  the  record  only  known 

Of  what  thy  glories  say. 
Crecy,  farewell !    1  've  trod  thy  plain       .    . 
With  thousfau  that  thrill'd  through  every  vein. 

And  high  romantic  pride. 
That  £n§pfand  gave  to  thee  thy  fame. 
And  bore  the  sons  of  deathless  name 

Who  in  thy  combat  died.  n. 

*  A  stone  cross  still  marks  the  place  where  the  king  of  Bohemia  fell. 
t  A  bailding,  resembling  a  mined  windmill,  is  still  shewn  as  the  tower  where 
Edward  111.  overlooked  the  battle. 
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Thb  9«ii^e$l  aoeovmts  ire  twfe  veceiv«i  of  the  PermaD  oajdoU  con* 
tMi  ^^ly  few  ^990  of  tbeir  having  cultivated  tfae  ^onpodtioa  of  Ian- 
^aiil9-  HoMT^Vi^  aocompliphed,  aiid  aecompliahad  ^y  were,aeeordiag 
to  the  teatimoAky  of  die  «no$t  interestiiig  hjatonan*  among  tlie  iMat 
poliahed  aa  well  as  die  mo^  extnaordinary  pe<^  that  the  w^rld  haa 
eirer  seepi,  tine  Peraiana  atudied  rather  j«ch  arte  aa  gtTe  graee  to  Uie 
person,  than  hestow  elegance  or  die  mbid.  Hiding,  ^ivif  stUogi  aod 
throwing  the  javelin,  are  the  pursuits  assigned  to  the  youth  of  Persia 
hy  the  biographer  of  Cyrus;  and  Herodotus  informs  us  that  their 
young  men  were  exetcised  chiefly  in  three  things — ^in  hurling  the  dart, 
in  riding,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

The  warrior-phtlosopher  Xenophon,  although,  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  younger  Cyrus,  he  must  have  conversed  in  Persian  vrith  eaae 
and  fluency,  has  not  transmitted  to  \ji»  any  con^positian  on  that  idiom. 
There  is  not  even  an  historian  of  Alexander,  ahhough  these  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  who  has  left  us  iJ^  desired  iofonnadon :  we  must 
look  dierefore  to  a  later  date>  to  tbe  era  of  Mahomet  and  Anushirvan, 
for  the  first  accounts  which  can  be  xscelv^  as  genuine. 

At  the  birth  of  MahoDiet,  Nuskirvan  or  Anumrvan,  the  Chosroes  of 
die  Byzantine  writers,  reigned  over  ttie  v^st  empire  of  Iran  or  Persia. 
The  Oriental  historians  designate  this  monarch  by  the  dde  of  Just ;  but 
in  a  nadon  of  slaves  such  a  title  »  obtained  without  Toany  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  and  no  extraordinarv  efforts  of  clemency  and 
humanity  may  be  expected  to  have  decorated  his  career.  At  this  period, 
however,  long  before  that  which  is  termed  the  golden  age  of  Persian 
literature,  and  which  was  adorned  by  so  great  a  brilliancy  of  philosophers 
and  poets,  we  begin  to  reoesve  some  accounts  re^pectii^  the  state  of  that 
language.  There  had  been  founded  at  GhwdiaiBpor,  a  city  of  Khorasan, 
a  school  of  physic;  and  as  the  study  of  this  uaefidaeience  advanced,  die 
arts  of  literahire  began  to  assume  the  rank  diey  merit  in  the  scide  of 
human  pursuits.  But  unfoHunately,  as  is  common  in  the  early  growth 
of  reason,  scholastic  disputes  and  t^e  Jargon  of  metaphysic  subdedes 
usurped  the  place  of  a  pure  and  enlighten^  philoso^y.  It  happened, 
notwithstanding,  that  although  these  studies  did  not  enlarge  the  boun- 
daries of  science,  nor  extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge, — that 
although  mankind  h^  not  been  indebted  to  Ghandisapor  for  any  use- 
ful inventions  to  adorn  or  to  improve  li&,  yet  they  produced  a  remark- 
able influence  on  the  purity  and  correctnpsa  of  ita  dialect.  Contro- 
versy, if  it  does  not  add  to  the  grasp  of  an  understanding,  at  least 
sharpens  and  gives  nerve  to  a  language.  Hence  the  idiom  of  polished 
life  became  dutingviahed  from  that  of  the  vulgac,  and  the  name  of 
the  "  Deri"  was  given  to  the  fom^,  while  the  latter  was  distinguished 
bydiatof"Pehlevi." 

It  would  be  a  fitting  sifb|ect  of  investigadon  among  antiquaries  and 
philologists,  to  aacertain  die  etymology  of  these  names.  The  more 
probable  account  of  them  appears  to  he^  that  the  Deri  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  "  Parsi,"  so  called  from  the  country  of  which  Shiraz 
is  the  capital;  ^d  that  the  Pehlevi  had  its  name  ^om  the  "  Pehlu," 
or  heroes  who  spoke  it  in  its  earlier  ages. 

'II'        •       ■  *i        '  ■  ■  ' 
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Perliapi  there  wfll  be  -daiiger  of  aimnaing-  too  tnni^  the  ait  of  the- 
▼erbal  critic,  if  we  remark  that  there  stiU  eSList  traces  of  aaother  Persian 
dialect,  called  the  "  Zoid."  This  was  the  laaguage  of  the  priests  and 
sages,  and  exhibited  those  more  solemn  religious  truths,  on  which  only 
a  commentary  was  offered  to  the  vulgar  in  the  Pehlevi  tongue.  The 
Zend,  however,  may  be  fiurly  considered  as  extinct,  for  alt)K>ugh  the 
wiitiBgs  of  Zeratnsht  or  Zoroaster  were  composed  in  this  character, 
yet  there  are  few,  even  among  the  priests,  who  can  be  said  to  under- 
stand, it.  The  Pehievi  bears  an  obvious  similarity  to  the  Chaldee 
and  Hebrew,  and  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  ii*.  But  the* 
Deri,  or  the  Parsi,  formed  the  foundation  of  that  modem  dialect  which 
survived  the  shock  of  Mahomet's  career,  and  was  afterwards  dignified 
by  the  poems  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  of  Ferdousi  and  Noureddin  Jami  f. 

For  the  present  we  will  quit  the  vast  empire  of  Iran  or  Persia,  and 
torn  to  the  sister  nation  of  Arabia.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Arabs 
have  never  been  entirely  subdued ;  no  impression  on  them  has  ever 
extended  beyond  thm  borders.  As  a  nation  they  have  ever  continued 
independent.  If  portions  of  their  vast  tracts  have  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent of  vehement  irrupftions :  if  Mecca  and  Medina  have  been  van- 
iposhedbv  the  Scjrthian,  and  the  grasping  sway  of  Rome  could  establish 
for  heiwf  a  province  within  tl^  di^cts};  if  the  Othmans  have- 
attempted  to  exercise  ovet  diem  a  faint  semblance  of  sovereignty  i,  yet 
as  a  distinct  dass  of  mankind  they  have  ever  remained  free  and  unre- 
strainiBd. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  a  former  paper  the  general  man«* 
ners  of  the  Arabs :  it  may  be  amusing  to  examine  whether  climate  could 
have  produced  any  influence  on  diem.  The  nadves  of  Arabia  are 
divided-  into  thoee  of  Hefac  and  of  Yemen.  Desolate  beyond  the 
wildest  wastes  of  European  land  are  the  tracts  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  The 
green  and  luxuriant  herbage  which  aheds  its  lustre  over  the  dreary 
levels  of  Tartary,  and  offers  some  relief  at  least  to  the  weary  traveller, 
never  ohetrs  the  eye  which  wanders  over  the  Bastem  Desert.  Bound- 
less mashes  of  conglomerated  sand  obstruct  his  path ;  except  where  tbe 
wide  expanse  is  Ivoken  by  a  chain  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains. 
The  oppressive  rays  of  the  midday  sua  descend  directlpr  on  the  plain. 
The  heat  is  foaned  by  no  cooling  breezes,  for  the  wmds  of  Arabia- 
breathe  only  pestilenee  and  noisome  vapour,  or  serve  to  increase  thi 
desolation,  by  the  billows  of  rolling  sand  which  they  raise  or  scatter, 
and  which  have  been  known  to  bury  whole  caravans  and  whole  armies 
in  their  turbulence. 

The  letters  of  the  Aralnc  resemble  those  of  the  Persian ;  die  latter 
oaly  comprising  four  additional  to  the  number  ||.  In  spirit  and  expres- 
sion the  two  i£oms  mainly  differ.     The  Persian  has  the  superior  sofl- 

•  Familiar  noons,  aa  those  of  water,  Jire,  &c.  are  common  to  these  laniraages. 

t  This  subject  has  been  admirably  treated  by  Sir  William  Jones  In  his  Discoarses.' 

2  Tlie  Romans  midntained  the  residence  of  a  centurion  and  a  place  of  tribute  on 
the  coast  of  the  territory  of  Medina }  and  the  Emperor  IVaisEn  considered  this  a 
siificient  reason  to  dengnate  Arabia  as  a  Roman  province.  Tliese  facts  rest  on  the' 
anthorityof  Arrian. 

S  tollman  I.  conquered  Yemen,  or  Happy  Arabia,  A.D.  1538,  but  no  rercnue  warf 
crer  transmitted  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  und  the  Turks  were  finally  expelled  A.  D. 
I<i30. 

U  niere  are  thirty-two  Persian,  twenty-eight  Arabic  letters. 
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ness ;  it  has  more  delicacy,  more  elegance,  more  beanty.  Even  the 
English  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  translations  of  Sir  William' 
Jones,  will  confess  th&c  the  Gtazels  or  Odes  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi  will  ' 
scarcely  yield  in  competition  with  some  of  the  better  order  of  our  poets. ' 
The  Persian  is  besides  retnaxkable  for  a  variety  of  the  most  copious - 
combinations  ^,  and  may  probably  have  been  among  the  sources  of  the 
Greek — the  language  which  the  world  has  confess^  to  have  surpassed 
all  others  in  energy,  comprehensiveness,  and  vigour. 

With  the  Suiscrit,  the  Arabic  appears  to  have  no  connexion :  among 
other  reasons  for  this  conclusion  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  altogether 
unacquainted  with  that  matchless  power  of  the  combination  of  words, 
i^ch  gives  such  inexpressible  force  to  the'  Persian,  and  to  lan-^' 
guages  of  a  similar  original. 

We  disclaim  at  the  present  having  as  yet  acquired  any  knowled^  of 
the  Sanscrit.  But  to  thode  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  a  language  to 
its  roots,  (the  only  method,  according  to  the  polite  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, of  thoroughly  understanding  it,)  anothier  difference  is  presented 
between  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  together  with  those  derived  from  a 
corresponding  origin — that  in  the  former,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaidee,- 
and  odiers,  the  roots  are  formed  of  three  letters :  in  the  lafter  they  are 
almost  universally  biliteral.  This  circumstance  would  alone  teach  the 
etymologist  to  infer  their  having  owed  dieir  several  inventions  ta  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  f.  , 

We  hope  in  a  future  paper  to  give  some  account  as  well  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  golden  age  of  Persia,  as  of  the  productions  of  Arabia, 
antecedently,  as  well  as  at  times  immediately  succeeding  to  the  era  oi 
Mahomet.  But  we  have  promised  some  account  of  the  career  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  and  of  the  effect  which  we  think  it  might  bave 
had  on  the  language  and  the  manners  of  his  subjects. 

The  influence  of  the  spirit  of  warfare  upon  a  nation  varies,  accord- 
ing as  that  nation  is  composed  of  freemen  or  of  slaves.  When  the 
subjects  of  a  despot  make  conquests,  their  exertions  serve  only  to 
extend  the  power  and  the  dominion  of  their  lords.  When  freemen 
are  victors,  they  vanquish  for  themselves ;  for  thdr  own  advantage  or 
their  own  glory  t.  If  the  spirit  of  just  legislation  do  not  pervade  a 
nation,  we  cannot  expect  any  rapid  advances  in  the  amelioration,  of 
the  species.  The  dictates  of  a  lord  are  readily  obeyed;  the  g^erous 
intercouTHe  of  free  thought  is  absent ;  the  place  of  pure  religion  is 
usurped  by  ceremony  and  superstition ;  and  the  people  are  the  easy 
machines  of  some  grasping  mind,  which  can  direct  their  hopes  and  em- 
ployments at  its  own  discretion.  Thus  the  Arab  race,  wild  and  dis- 
jointed, was  peculiarly  fitted  to  display  the  talents  of  Mahomet.  Their 
>  •  I.  ■     .        '     ■  ■  ■-,'■■■  .  *,     '     ■  ■ 

•  The  combinatioiis  with  "  Gur*  a  rose,  *«  Peri"  a  fairy,  are  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  language.  (See  Sir  William  Jones's  Persian 
Grammar.)  We  are  afrud  we  ought  to  apologise  for  these  dry  etymologies ;  but 
the  reader  of  taste  must  recollect  that  these  names  have  been  familiarized  to  every, 
ear  by  the  delicious  poem  "  Lalla  Rookh"  and  by  «  The  Bride  of  Abydos.*' 

t  Both  languages  have,'  however,  a  wonderful  extent  of  derivatives.  The  scholar' 
may  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Oriental  remark,  but  he  will  nUowits  ingenuity,' 
•<  That  if  the  deity  Indra  of  the  Hindus  were  to  descend,  he  would  Bcarccly  com- 
prehend the  full  power  and  versatility  of  their  language/' 

X  Herodotus,  1.  5. 
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country  had  never  been  subdued,  and  no  im|>res8kui  on  it  had  extended 
beyondits  borders ;  but  internal  feud  had  wasted  the  vigour  a^d  stayed 
the  advancement  of  its  power ;  and  the  character  of  Mahomet  by. 
nature  fitted  him  to  influence  the  jarring  tribes,  and  to  combine  their 
interests  in  the  pursuit  of  one  great  and  important  end. 

Mahomet  has  often  been  represented  as  of  low  aiid  vulgar  origin ; 
but  the  assertion  is  groundless  and  illusory*.  He  was  the  grandson  of* 
an  opulent  merchant,  whose  liberality  preserved  the  citizens  of  Mecca.* 
from  fiuniine.'  A  genius  enterprising,  a  judgment  sound,  and  ma-- 
ture,  features  engaging,  general  habits  and  demeanour  conciliatory,! 
marked  a  niind  destined  to  soar,  whatever  n^ight  have  been  its  p^th  o£ 
exertion. 

The  first  exploit  of  Mahomet,  in  thedisplay  of  his  pretended  mis- 
sion, was  the  conversion  of  his  own  family.  His  wife  Cadijah,  his  ne-: 
phew  Ali,  and  his  servant  Zeid,  were  the  first  who  embraced  his  cause. 
The  bold  and  romantic  Ali,  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  of-, 
fered  himself  as  the  companion  of  his  relative  through  all  his  perils. 
But  the  citizens  of  Mecca  were  his  foes  :  they  sought  to  desb'oy  the 
bold  innovator,  who  threatened  to  abolish  the  worship  of.  their  idols ; 
and  it  was  only  the  unshaken  attachment  of  his  kinsman  Abu  Taleb. 
which  protected  the  son  of  Abdallah. 

The  death  of  this  aged  and  respected  chieflain  left  him  open  to  the. 
vengeance  of  his  enemies.  The  chief  of  the  hos^le  tribe  collected, 
his  adherents,  and  proposed  to  them,  sis  the  only  method  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  new  sect,  the  destruction  of  their  leader.  Imprison-, 
ment,  he  said,  would  exasperate  him ;  banishment  wouM  only  serve 
to  propagate  his  tenets.  The  conspirators  decided  that  he  should 
die,  and  resolved  that  a  sword  from  each  hand  should  transfix  his.body^ 
in  order  to  conceal  the  immediate  authors  of  the  bloody  deed. 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  the  talents  of  Mahomet  should  thus 
perish.  He  was  reserved  for  higher  and  more  hazardous  achieve- 
ments. The  scheme  of  the  assassins  was  disclosed,  and  the  intended 
victim  of  their  malevolence  sought  security  in  flight.  The  youthful 
Ali  arrayed  himself  in  the  vest  of  his  friend  and  patron,  undertook 
to  assume  his  character,  and  reposed  on  the  couch  in  his  place.  A 
conduct  so  noble  and  disinterested,  his  adversaries  viewed  with  admi- 
ration and  astonishment:  they  respected  his  piety,  and  spared  his 
devoted  valour ;  and  by  this  signal  act  of  generous  enthusiasm,  the 
young  hero  preserved  his  own  life,  in  addition  to  that  of  his  celebrated 
associate. 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  singular  and  mysterious.  It  was 
little  within  the  conjectures  of  the  adverse  faction,  that,  the  measures 
adopted  for  their  security  should  terminate  in  their  utter  ruin.  In 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  at  Mecca,  some  of  the  principal  citizens 
had  learnt  t&e  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  and  had  already  become  con- 
verts to  his  system.  These  received  the  new  fugitive  with  rapture. 
They  conveneid  a  solemn  assembly  of  their  fellowrcitizens :  they  exhi- 
bited before  the  people  the  tenets  and  the  promises  of  Mahomet,  and 
invited  them  with  earnestness  to  embrace  the  sacred  cause.    Five  hun- 


*  See  the  eloquent  amt  intercstiog  narrative  of  Gibbon. 
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dred  warrioni  asmnUedimiiid  lib  standard,'  and  bound  tliemaelTeB  by 
tbe  strangest  engagemiients  to  follow  his  banner.  Aiier  the  custom 
of  the  eastei^n  nations,  he  Was  chosen  to  the  double  office  of  priest  and 
sovereign:  he  was  invested  with  the  royal  purple,  and  die  air  was 
rent  with  the  piercing  acclamations  of  his  infatuated  adherenta. 

To'recoTer  authority  In  his  native  city,  Mecca,  was  now  the  leading 
object  of  the  chtefbun.  For  thia  purpose  the  Arabs,  already  siilli-' 
dendy  bent  on^warhke  exploits,  received  a  new  incitement  by  the  hope- 
of  future  reward.  The  sword,  proclaimed  the  champion,  shall  con- 
duct you  to  -happiness ;  and  he  that  shall  shed  his  blood  in  the  sacred 
cause,  shall  sup  that  night  in  Paradise.  Death,  which  had  been 
.  contemned  before,  now  became  an  object  of  warm  desire ;  and  soldiers 
elevated  with  suxli*  expectations,  as  weU  sd  careless  of  danger,  would 
stand  the  shock  of  the  fiercest  attacks.  The  evenlait>f  three  suocessive- 
engageraents  decided  the  &te  of  Mecca,  and  the  capitulation  of  that 
important  city  was  soon  followed  by  the  reduction  of  idl  Arabia. 

The  years  of  the  warrior-prince  were  now  advancing  towards  iheir 
close.  A  fever,  which  was  to  terminate  his  existence,  had  ccan- 
menced  to  prey  upon  his  vitals.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  with 
aflBected  condescension  and  humility,  he  proclaimed  to  the  people,  that 
if  any  man  should  conceive  himself  to  have  suffered  wrongfully,  ample 
r^aration  should  be  now  bifered.  One  voioe  amidst  the  crowd  was 
heard  to  complain ;  and  the  dying  chiefUdn  called  him  into  his  pre- 
sence, heard  his  request,  and  satisfied  his  demand. 

It  was  now  his  office,  previously  to  his  dqmrture,  to  conwmmaly 
ike  supposed  evidences  of  his  mission.  He  called  accordingly  fisor 
the  Koran,  and  dictated  a  few  sentences  to  be  added  to  the  ^nme. 
This  done,  he  sank  on  the  bosom  of  Ayesha,  the  best^beloved  of  hia 
wives,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  uttering  a  few  tremnlotts  words, 
eaqnred.  P,  W.  R. 

SONNET. 
A^G£LO  PI  COSTANZO. 
"  Qnalor  I'etA  chc  s)  Tcloce  arrira." 

When  the  cold  touch  of  withering  Time  comes  on,     . 

To  shake  the  frame  and  dull  the  cheek's  pure  dye — 

And  re^soD;  arm'd  with  thoushts  sublimely  high, 

Hxpels  the  vanquishM  senses  nom  their  throne — 
When  strength,  the  nurse  of  vain  desire,  is  gone. 

In  every  bseast  feve's  ^dioe  fifc  must  die. 

And  those  who  dearlv  loved  must  deeply  sigh 

Cer  erring  hop^s  ana  years  untimely  flown. 
Then  all  amidst  this  stormy  sea  must  strain 

To  sain  the  welcome  nort;,  ere  evening  close         ^ 

Ana  Heaven  grow  darker  in  the  coming  night. 
Myjove  alone  must  even  in  death  remain  : 

The  flame  drrine  that  in  my  spirit  g^ws. 

Is  one  where  reason  may  with  sense  unite. 
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No.  1.  ^PWBgt  of  the  AJpa. 

Hail,  lovely  land  !  from  xAiSk  where  Winter  reigns 
Stem  midst  nis  snows,  1  seek  thy  sunny  plains,  ' 
And  gazing,  breathless  with  the  new  dehght. 
Far,  tar  beneath  me  bend  mine  eager  sights 
To  watch  the  radiance  of  thy  beauty  break 
Through  vapenrs  frowning  round  each  rugged  peak. 
One  spot  appears,  one  line  of  tender  blue— 
Are  thoBC  the  h^lls  I  loved,  the  valeei  1  k»ew 
E'en  from  my  childhood  in  the  Poet's  strain  ? 
Behind  yon  beetling  crag  they  're  lost  again ; 
And  Desolation  re-assumes  her  sway. 
And  forms  of  Terror  dose  around  my  way : 
Once  more  the  clouds  dispart ;  yon  gorge  b^tweep 
A  line  ^  brighter,  clearer  light  is  seon, 
Wide  vid  more  wideits  epreadiog  circles  swell. 
Pale  tints  of  sa&oo  ^nce  -o*4Mr  iower  and  fell. 
And  lays  of  purple  mmglin^  with  the  shade 
Stream  o'er  the  plain,  and  in  the  horizon  fade  ;-— 
Here,  weary  piljgrim,  rest  ihine  anxious  eye,    * 
That  is  the  haid  yon  seek ;  there,  there  lies  Italy. 
'  And  yet  I  linger — ^Yes,  thou  Power  sublime, 
iniat  dw«li'st  «KuIting  'mid- the  wrecks  of  Time, 
1  pause  e'en  at  the  pcvtal  of  Uiy  &iie. 
And  feel  that  even  jBeauty  woos  in  vaia» 
Whikt  thou«  encircled  by  maiestic  forms, 
Stalk'st  wildly  by,  and  throusn  the  deep*toQed  storms 
Speak'st  to  the  elements.   Thy  word  is  past^ 
The  icy  mountain  quivers  to  the  blast. 
The  overhanging  avalanche  impends, 
ItArashcs,  topping  downward,  it  descends 
With  leptreiu^vre  echoes,  swocpinc  wide 
Forest  aod  hamlet  m  its  furious  tide  i 
Now  in  broad  cataracts  of  splendour  tost. 
Now  shatter'd  into  sparkling ^m«  of  frosty 
Now  tliund'jing  o'er  the  precipice's  verge 
ThrouA  the  buck  glen,  and  bursting  into  suige. 
Dread  symbols  of  onuMpotence  Divine, 
Wotks  of  the  Eternal  l&telleet,  whose  shrine 
Is  uoifvenid  Nature*  in  this  hotxr 
Of  solitude  I  fifd,  1  ow^  your  ^wer 
With  keener  sense :  ye  snountains,  tempestniiveo. 
From  peak  to  base  5  ye  torrents,  madly  driven 
With  wreck  of  crag  and  forest  to  the  night 
Of  fathomless  gulphd ;  ye  snowy  floods  of  light, 
Ridj^ed  like  the  billows  of «  Voteless  main 
Behiod  the  pathnpay  of  the  faanicane — 
Then  id  a  spiiit  \fK  j^a,  which  comes  oVr 
The  m\nd'$  lone  <soot««iplaUoiit^-4a(  me  pour 
IJbB  feeling  in  my  breast,  and  as  J  gaze  adore. 
Eternity  speaks  from  your  heights,  around 
Your  lev  brows  sweeps  the  awakening  sound 
That  flails  us  as  jmmorul :  'this  vjle  earth. 
This  body,  prisoa  of  our  heavenly  birth. 
Holds  aot  communion  with  you  j  'tis  the  soul 
Th  at  miofl^at  with  vovr  tijnors,  in  the  rott 
Of  your  &e^  thuodars,  in  the  distant  voice 
Of  cataracts,  commanding  to  rejoioe 
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Its  bearen-aspiring  faculties.    Power,  might. 
And  majesty,  the  vast,  the  infinite. 
Are  shadow'd  in  those  giant  focinft,  and  raise 
To  them  our  aspirations  whilst  we  gaze, 
Ti]I  all  the  bitter  ills  of  life,  which  tear      ' 
Our  mortal  part,  the  stripes  of  grief  which  bare 
Our  bleeding  bosoms  to  the  scoHs  of  those 
'  Whose  morbid  dulness  feels  not  Fancy's  woes. 
Glance  harmless  from  us  : — ^here  at  length  we  're  free ; 
Nature,  these  mental  spectres  haunt  not  thee. 

The  road  over  Mont  Genis  first  conducted  me  into  Italy.  What  I 
saw  and  felt  on  the  occasion  suggested  the  foregoing  lines.  I  will  de- 
tail in  prose,  from  the  memoranda  I  made  on  the  spot,  more  accurately, 
the  observations  which  occurred  to  me,  and  the  emotions  which  I  ex- 
perienced. 

April  5.  We  left  the  small  town  of  St.  Michael  at  break  of  day» 
and  at  the  first  post  arrived  at  Modene,  situated  very  romantically  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  defile  of  precipitous  mountains.  From  Modene 
we  began  very  perceptibly  to  ascend,  although  the  commencement  of 
the  passage  of  Mont  Cenis  is  not  reckoned  from  this  place,  but  from 
Lans-le-bourg,  a  stage  farther.  The  scenery,  upon  our  leaving 
Modene,  assumed  the  wildest  and  most  magnificent  character :  the  pre- 
cipices were  sudden  and  deep,  the  valleys  below  hollowed  out  into  a 
variety  of  savage  forms,  and  their  natural  gloom  increased  by  the  thick 
woods  of  pine  which  overhung  them;  the  moikntains  peaked  and  covered 
with  snow,  and  projecting  their  bleak  and  barren  sides  and  straight 
unbroken  lines  into  the  glens  beneath.  At  Lans-le-bourg  we  bad 
attained  an  elevation  above  tlie  sea  of  more  than  4000  feet.  From  thia 
place  the  ascent  became  more  rapid :  we  were  forced  to  put  on  an 
additional  pair  of  horses  to  the  carriage,  and  to  take  with  us  some 
peasants,  to  assist  in  supporting  its  weight  on  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipices, which,  by  the  accumulation  of  snow,  were  rendered  more  than 
usually  dangerous.  We  proceeded  on  foot,  in  order  to  have  a  more 
perfect  view  of  the  scenery.  The  road  ascended  by  long  traverses,  six 
of  which,  each  a  mile  in  length,  led  from  Lans-le-bourg  to  the  highest 

Soint  of  Mont  Cenis  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  Our  prospect  was 
reary  in  the  extreme  :  on  every  side  we  saw  wide-expanded  snows,  in- 
terrupted only  by  dark  woods  of  pine,  which  stretched  up  the  moun- 
tains. The  snows  were  in  some  parts  so  deep,  that  the  posts  which  are 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  road  to  mark  its  direction,  and  which  must 
be  at  least  sixteen  feet  high,  were  almost  covered.  The  snowy  masses 
impended  over  our  heads  from  the  verge  of  perpendicular  cUfis,  and 
threatened  to  descend  and  overwhelm  us  as  we  passed ;  or  they  had 
fallen  across  the  road,  and  had  been  cut  through  by.  the  workmen 
constantly  employed  on  Mont  Cenis,  in  order  to  arord  a  passage. 
Whether  Hannibal  passed  over  Mont  Cenis  or  not  has  been  a  subject 
of  debate  and  inquiry.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  cross  it  without 
perpetually  recurring  to  the  adventures  of  the  Punic  chief,  and  the 
admirable  narrative  of  his  historian. .  "  Ex  propinquo  visa  montium 
altitudo,  nivesque  copIo  prope  immixts,  tecta  informia  imposita  rupi- 
bus,  pecora  jumentaque  tojrrida  frigore,  homines  intonsi  et  inculti, 
animalia  inanimaque  omnia  rigentia  gelu,  csetera  visu  quam  dictu  foe- 
diora  tcrrorem  renovarunt«"    The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  wind 
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rushing  down  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain,  and  hrinffing  with  it 
particles  of  snow,  beat  directly  in  our  faces,  and  added  mucn  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  ascent.  We,  however,  reached  the  highest  part  of  the 
road  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.     We  then  travers^  a  dreary 

Cain*  completely  buried  under  the  snow,  from  one  part  of  which  we 
li  a  fine  view  of  the  highest  peak  of  Mont  Cenis,  which,  as  we 
passed,  burst  for  a  few  moments  from  the  clouds  that  surrounded  it, 
and  thipn  retired  again  into  obscurity.  On  this  plain  is'  situated  a 
convent,  the  monks  of  which  are  especially  charged  with  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  distressed  traveller.  Near  the  convent  is  a  lake 
which  I  conclude  to  be  the  one  which  Strabo  notices  as  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  Druentias  and  Durias.  At  a  short  distance  beyond,  near  a 
single  house  called  the  Grande  Croix^  we  found  sledges  waiting  for  us. 
We  placed  ourselves  in  them,  and  began  to  descend  very  rapidly.  Bach 
sledge  was  drawn  by  a  mule,  and  guided  by  an  athletic  weather-beaten 
mountaineer.  In  one  place  the  descent  was  so  rapid,  that  my  guide 
dismissed  the  mule,  and  directed  the  sledge  down  a  shelving  bank  of 
snow,  so  steep  that  my  own  weight  was  sufficient  to  impel  it  with  con- 
siderable velocity.  Nothing  could  be  wilder  than  the  whole  scenes 
The  mountaineers  with  their  sledges  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  or 
sliding  with  their  burden  down  the  ridges  of  congealed  snow ;  the 
bare  broad  cli£&  hung  with  icicles,  or  the  torrent  suspended  in  its 
course  by  the  frost ;  the  road  winding  above  our  he%ds  in  short  traverses, 
down  which  was  seen  at  a  distance  the  carriage  slowly  descending ;  a 
rude  bridge  thrown  across  a  chasm  or  mountain-stream ;  the  deep  black 
valley  below,  in  which  appeared  the  small  solitary  village  half  buried 
beneath  the  impending  rocks;  and  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  Mont 
Cenis,  with  its  attendant  mountains  closing  in  every  direction  around 
us,  covered  with  snow  and  veiled  in  clouds — all  together  formed  a  scene 
of  impressive  magnificence  and  desolation.  We  left  our  sledges  at  a 
small  place  called  San  Nicolo,  and  descended  in  our  carriage  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  Susa,  along  an  excellent  road.  We  soon  perceived  that 
we  were  approaching  a  warmer  climate ;  the  snow  disappeared  alto- 
gether fitnn  the  edges  of  the  roads,  although  at  the  corresponding 
elevation  on  the  side  of  Savoy  it  was  several  feet  deep ;  the  air  was 
much  milder,  and  breathed  upon  us  the  balmy  soilness  of  Itdy.  About 
an  hour  before  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Susa  was  visible, 
deeply  sunk  amidst  cliffs  of  great  elevation.  As  we  descended, 
and  as  the  mountains  by  which  we  had  been  so  long  surrounded 
gradually  opened,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  Italian  plains  and 
hills,  seen  dirough  the  vista  of  the  termination  of  the  range  of  Cenis; 
At  one  point  the  view  was  extremely  beautiful :  vineyards  and  majestic 
woods  of  chesnut  formed  the  foreground;  the  small  village  of  Novalese, 
with  the  spire  of  its  church,  appeared  a  little  beyond ;  Susa  still  fiirther  ; 
and  the  river  Duria,  winding  amidst  the  dark  cliffs  of  the  Alps,  seiemed 
to  steal  along  with  delight  to  the  purple  hills  and  green  plains  bf  Italy, 
which  were  seen  feintly  in  the  distance.  •  H. 
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ON  THB  ORIGIN  A'HD  CELEBRATION  OF  EA&TER* 

TiiEVE  dre  but  ftw^  even^  in  tile  number  of  those  who  hare  bflenest 
partidpatcd  in  the  comHiemorfttHHi  of  Easter,  that  are  acquainted 
with  the  ovigin  and  early  observances  of  that  festival.  We  wiH  tfiere-* 
iWre  east  a  glance  backwards  at  the  Ways  of  our  Christiah  ancestors  ; 
gather  with  a  vie#  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  human  inquisttiveness, 
than  with  any  intent  to  pmnt  out  those  to  obloquy,  whose  zeal,  perse^^ 
Tssanwe^  and  eonataney,  have  bequ^eathed  to  us  the  rich  legacy  cf  a 
fastfa,  the  practicte  and  promises  of  which  enhance  human  happiness, 
and  afibfd  tua  a  tfublmmry  foretaste  of  *'  the  bliss  immortal." 

TlM  §i»^(A  of  Easter  took  ks  birth  from  the  Paschal  feast  of  iAitf 
im^9  i  for  th<r  fimt  Christians  detained  many  of  the  Mosaic  customsr 
andcelebrackmiB,  and  in  the  sequel,  either  abolished  them  altogether, 
or  rendered  them  typical  of  some  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  annals 
ef  their  religiOB.  In  this  way  they  came  to  adopt  the  Paschal  feast  of 
Ae  Jews,  in  the  lirst  instance,  with  all  its  customary  observances, 
little  carefitl  of  observing  it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  resurrection 
of  thei?  Saviour.  The  Jews  held  thi»  feast  on  the  14th  day  of  the. 
nondi^  **  Nisan  :**  and  the  Eai^ern  Christians  began  by  celebrating  it, 
cmjoimly  with  fh«ir  rivals,  on*  .the  same  day.  The  Western  church, 
however^  did  not  feilbw  their  cntasnple  m  the  day  of  its  appointment; 
b«t  liept  this  festive  en  ^le  Sunday  immediately  succeeding  the  full 
moon  of  the  Vernal  Equinox,  Using  a  tradition  of  the  apostles  Petei' 
and  Paul  as  their  authority  for  this  variation.  These  two  churches, 
therefore,  observed  the  Easter  feast  at  two  different  periods ;  but  nei- 
dker  entered  the  lists  against  the  other  until  Pius,  Bishop  of  Home,  took 
occasion  to  ordain  that  it  should  be  kept  on  a  Sunday  throughout 
Chfistettctom,  Anttcetaif^  h\»  successor,  rigidly  enforced  this  ordi- 
nance: and  Victor^  the  Roman  Bishop,  af^rwards  held  a  synod  at 
Ronfo,  which  decY^ed,  that  the  Paachd  feast  should  never  be  kept  in 
oorrespOMtencd  with  t4ie  Jewish  observafnce,  but  should  always  be 
ediabi»ted  on  a  Sunday.  The  Bishops  of  the  Western  churches,  how- 
overy  hafl4ng  refused  to  conform  with  the  sy nodical  ordinance,  were  de^ 
nonnoed  in  excommunication  by  Victor ;  but  the  papistical  ban  was 
subsequently  recalled,  and  the  Eastern  Christians  continued  in  the 
prmctice  of  siding  with  the  Jews  in  the  keeping  of  this  festival.  The 
genoral  assembly  of  the  church  at  Nice,  in  8^5,  ultimately  de- 
ctofd,  that  Easter  should  be  hield  on  the  first  Sunday  dher  the  full 
uman  of  the  spring  by  the  whole  of  Christendom.  And  its  celebration 
now  received  another  character.  The  Paschal  feasi  of  the  JcWs,  in 
commemoration  of  the  departure  of  the  people  of  Israel  firom  Egypt, 
was  henceforward  to  be  converted  into  a  memorial  of  Christ's  resur- 
ravtion,  as  that  event  was  kno^ni  to  have  taken  plade  on  a  Sunday ; 
and  it  was  to  be  observed  also  in  the  spring,  as  at  tHis  season  the  re- 
aurreodon  had  taken  place,  though  the  jn-ecise  day  of  its  occurrence 
had  not  been  handed  down.  From  these  circumstances  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  infer,  that  the  early  Christians  little  concerned  themselves 
about  the  resurrection  itself  in  their  paschal  festival ;  otherwise,  the 
recollection  of  the  exact  day  in  the  year  *of  that  memorable  event 
would  scarcely  have  been  lost. 

The  decree  of  the  council  was  generally  recognized  throughout  the 
Christian  world  :  and  the  few  who  persisted  in  adhering  to  the  Jewish 
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^sustain,  werf  ealkd'  the  ''  Qoartodedinaiii.''  With  a  view  tojnenot 
any  mistake  in  ihp  future  celebration  .of  Eaater,  the  Vernal  Equinox 
was  fixed  for  the  ^lat  of  March,;  although  it  does.not  alwayi  &11  on 
diis  day  according  to  astroaomical  coo^utaUon* 

The  derivation  of.  our  English  name  of  "  Eaafcer,"  .we  are  warranted 
in  tracing  hack  to  our  Saxoa  ancestorsy  who  catted  tfata  feast  the  ^  Oa* 
4er  lest  :"-*the  .word  "  Oat,''  of  old,  aignifying  the  East,  in  which 
quarter  the  sun  nsea ;  and  being  the  more  suitable  a  designatioii,  sinoe 
Scripture  acquaiata.iva*  that  our  Saviour  **very  early  in  the  BMHniin§^ 
when  it  was  yet  dark,  had  risen  from  the  grave."  Heace  it  becaiae  a 
common  custom  on  Eaater-day  to  riae  bdbre  the  sub,  which  an  <dd 
tradition  made  our  anceatooes  believe  was  used  to  danee  on  that  norn^ 
ing.  The  early  ChrwtiattSy  indeed, ,  were  accustomed  to  devote  die 
night  preceding  it  to  prayers  and  thai^LsgivingB  until  the  time  c^  eodt^ 
crow,  which  they  conceived  to  be  tlie  moment  of  Christ's  reaurreoi 
tioD.  And  when  these  nocturnal  observances  fell  into  disuse,  it  h^ 
came  thc^  QustOQi  to  rise  early  and  spend  the  morning  in  pious  jdevo^ 
tiona,  and  walking  in  the  fidda ;  and  the  usual  salutation,  whidi  even 
now  prevails  in  the  Greek  chorch,  was  "  Jcaus  Christ  u  riaen  f  to 
which  the  peraeu  accosted,  replied,  ^  Tht  Lordu  risen  indtedJ'  This 
was  accompanied  by  the  interdiange  of  *'  Paachal  eggs,**  stained  with 
various  colours^  a^  devices  emblematic  of  the  resurrection;  they 
are  r^erred  to  in  the  following  form  of  benediction,  contained  in  the 
Ritual  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  "  made  for  the  use  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Spotland^"  It  runs  in  these  words :  "  Bless,  O  Lord,  we  beseech 
thee,  this  thy  creature  of  eggs^  that  it  may  become  a  wholesomeaoala* 
nance  to  thy  faitbfol  servanto,  eating  it  in  thankfulness  to  thee,,  on  ae*- 
count  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  thee,ikCi.V 
Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Eastern  travels,  received  from  the  Greeks  '^  pre- 
sents of  Qolour.ed  eggs,  and  cakes  of  Easter  hread  :*'  firom  which  laat  €fvk 
custom  of  crosa^buas  on  Good  Friday  probably  arose. 

The  usage  of  interchanging  eggs  at  diis  season  has  been  referred -foa 
its  origin  to  the  egg  games  of  the  Romans,  which  they  celebrated  at 
the  time  of  our  Easter,  when  they  ran  races  in  an  oval,  egg-shaped 
rin^  and  the  victor  reeeived  eggs  as  his  jHrise.  These  games  were  in* 
stituted  in  honour  of  Ciastor  and  PoUux,  whom  fabulista  relate  to  have 
come  forth  from  an  egg,  deposited  by  Leda  after  Jupiter  had  visited 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  swan.  Othei»  all^^  that  the  custom  was  boor* 
rqwed  from  the  Jewa,  who,  at  their  paasover,  set.on  the  table  two  un- 
leavene.d  cakes,  and  two  {Meces  of  the  lamb ;  to  this  they  added. some' 
small  fishes,  because  of  the.  Leviathan ;  a  hard  egg,  because  of  the  bird 
Ziz ;  a^  some  meal,  because  of  the  Behemoth.  We  will  <Hily  add  in 
reference  to  diis  custom,  that  Ray  has  recorded  an  old  pn>veri>,  rua^ 
ning— *'  111  warrant  you  for  an  egg  at  Eaatar.:"  which  pointa  at  the 
descent  of  tai's  custom  to  latar  times.. 

Amongst  the  other  symbols  of  the  Easter  season,  it  was  fomacrlj^ 
customary  for  work  to  cease  and  servants  to  be  at  liberty ;  aad  thia 
resembled  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  who  set  apart  the  whole 
week  after  Easter,  in  order  that  they  might  praise  and  glorify  God  for 
the  Redeemer's  resurrection.  But  without  detaining  the  reader  for- 
ther,  we  must  refer  him  at  once  to  a  popular  work*,  for  some  curious 

. , '—X 

*  Brand's  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People. 
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memorial  of  the  jmbltc  shows,  games,  &c.  by  ^hich  this  season  was 
distinguished  by  our  forefathers. 

It  i^  well  known  that  Jire  has  in  the  infancy  of  most  nations  been 
held  in  high  esteem ;  and,  among  some  of  them,  even  accounted  worthy 
of  yeneratton.  Religion,  having  ever  been  used  as  the  vehicle  and 
coverlid  to  superstition,  and  fire  and  water  having  been  looked  upon 
as  the  most  efficient  means  of  purification,  we  shidl  not  feel  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  origin  and  design  of  the  Easter  ^re,  -  The  '*  Lus« 
trationes  per  Ignem'*  were,  with  the  Romans,  a  sort  of  expiatory 
sacrifice  offered,  in  deprecation  and  atonement,  to  an  offended  Deity, 
and  testing  upon  the  maxim  that  *'  fire  purifies."  Moses  himself  pro- 
hibited the  Jews  (Deuteron.  xviii.  lO.)  from,  making  their  sons  or 
daughters  pass  through  the  fire  as  a  means  of  purification*;  «nd 
Pliny  tells  us  the  reverence  for  this  element  was  carried  so  &r  among 
the  Romans,  that  the  Hirpii,  in  consideration  of  their  skill  in  paesing 
over  ignited  piles  of  wood,  were  absolved  by  the  senate  horn  militevy 
service,  and  endowed  with  other  exclusive  immunitiesf.  And  again, 
if  by  any  neglect  the  fiie  sacr^  to  Vesta  became  extinguished,  we  are 
told  by  Festus  and  Plutarch  that  the  bowl,  or  ^ra^a,  i^ing  filled  with 
tinder, '  sulphur,  and  other  combustible  materials,  was  exposed  in  a 
certain  direction  before  the  snn,  until  its  concentrated  rays  ignited  the 
contents.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  in  how  fitr  the  holy  lamp  used 
in  Catholic  churches  is  the  offspring  of  '*  Vestal Jire  ;**  however,-  this 
at  least  appears  evident,  that  the  igneous  superstitions  common  to 
Paganism,  imperceptibly  crept  into  Christian  observance.  And  these 
superstitions  must  have  made  a  violent  inroad  among  our  Christian 
predecessors,  since  it  became  necessary  for  the  Sixth  General  Assembly 
of  die  Church,  which  was  held  in  the  year  680,  under  Constantine 
Pogonatus,  to  prohibit  ''  the  practice  of  lighting  fires  in  front  of  the 
houses  or  shops,  and  leaping  over  them  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon." 

The  Easter  fire  in  particular,  which  has  not  fallen  into  disuse  even  in 
our  own' times  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Germany,  is  probably  of 
Pagan  origin  :  and  its  institution,  like  that  of  s6  many  odier  of  the 
corruptions  which  disfigured  the  primitive  churches,  seems  not  to  have 
been  altogether  foreign,  to  sound  policy:  for  *'  the  most  respectable 
bishops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  ignorant  rustics  would 
inoire  cheerfiilly  renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they  found 
some  resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity  §." 
The  old  chronicles  record  a  twofold  celebration  of  the  Easter  fire: 
the  one  held  within,  and  the  other  outside  of,  the  sacred  edifice.  Some 
particulars  of  the  first  may  be  gleaned  firom  a  letter  written  by  Pope 
Zaehary'to  Boniiace,  archbishop  of  Mentz :  wherein  the  pontiff  says,  in 
allusion  to  this  ceremony,  '*  As  to  your  inquiry  about  die  Easter  fire, 
let  it  serve  for  answer,  that  this  thing  has  been  oirdained  by  the  Holy 
Fathers  ever  since  the  time  when,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  with  his  dear  blood,  the  fifth  Easter  day  was  insti- 
tuted, on  which  the  holy  ointment  is  consecrated.     Three  large  lamps, 

•  Some  idea  of  the  cruel  observance  of  this  rite  may  be  g:alhercd  from  Sonncral's 
account  of  the  <*  Foast  of  Fire**  in  honour  of  Darma  Rajah. 
tHiiit.Nat.vIi.  2. 
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il(t  which  the  oil  ghall  be  collected  from  others  in  the  churchi  shall 
iinfitilingly  bum  in  a  secret  spot,  as  weQ  as  in  the  sanctuary,  and  oil  be 
poured  into  them,  such  as  shidl  suffice  until  the  third  day.  From  these 
HjB^its  shall  tkejb-e  rtquirtdfor  baptism  om  tie  Hpljf  Swsdatf  be  renew- 
ed,"* Leo  the  Fourth  left  this  ordinance  unaltered;  merely  adding 
in  his  Curd  FoitoraU^  that  on  Baster  day  the  old  fire  should  be  ex- 
linguishedy  anew  one  consecrated,  and  oistributed  among  the  people. 
This  usage  seems  unquestionably  to  be  derived  from  a  Roman  pro- 
UAy^  ;  tor  the  everlasting  Vestfd  fire  (as  it  was  called)  was  annually 
jpttt  ont  in  the  month  of  Mardi,  and  a  fresh  one  kindled  by  means 
of  the  solar  rays.  The  fire  was  distributed  to  the  Christian  congre- 
gation through  the  medium  of  what  were  denominated  "  Easter  Ta- 
pers/' to  which  a  label  was  attached,  designating  the  number  of  the 
new  year  then  celebrated,  as  computed  from  the  period  of  the  su£^r 
ings  and.  death  of  Christ.  The  new  year,  it  should  be  observed, 
commenced  at  the  feast  of  Easter  among  the  earUer  Christians:  in  the 
same  w^  as  it  began  the  holy  year  wiu  the  Israelites. 

The  great  es^erior  fire  was  subsequently  instituted  in  commemora- 
iBon  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  liffht  of  th^  world  :  and 
this  ceremony  consists  in  the  lighting  of  a  bonfire  upon  an  adjoining 
enanence  or  mountain,  on  the  first  day  of  Easter.  The  people  are  en- 
camped around  the  fire ;  the  younger  dashes  jump  over  it,  and  as  it 
bums  out,  every  one  carries  a  stake  from  it  home  with  him,  as  a 
certain  talisman  against  the  effects  of  lightning.f  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Western  church,  under  an  ordinance  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
to  celebrate  the  chanting  of  the  vigils  of  Easter  Eve,  accompanied 
hj  the  splendour  of  immense  wax  tapers,  which  Eusebius  |  cfills 
*'  waxen  pillars :"  and  the  whole  city  of  Constantinople  was  illuminated 
by  thousands  of  lamps  tl^ughout  the  night. 

On  Easter  Eve  it  was  usual  for  the  Jews  also  to  make  a  bonfire  in 
the  open  air,  into  which  all  leavened  bread  was  cast,  with  the  follow- 
ing fonnula :  **  All  leaven,  which  I  have  either  seen  or  not  seen,  and 
which  I  have  wholly  expelled  or  not  eaq^led  from  under  my  roof, 
ahaU  henceforth  be  scattered  out,  destroyed,  and  be  as  nought  but 
dust  of  the  earth."  And  they  grounded  this  custom  onExoouaxii. 
▼•  10.  though  this  text  has  reference  only  to  the  paschal  lamb. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Easter  Fire^  we  may  still  be  permitted 
to  add  that  Timeus,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  would  derive  it  froip 
the  Old  Testament,  ^  Kings,  c.  xxiii.  where  Josiah  orders  all  the 
idols,  altars,  groves,  &c,  which  the  Jews  had  used  in  worshipiQg 
Baal  and  other  false  gods,  to  be  destroyed ;  and  thereupon  celebrate 
the  Passover*  Josiah's  example  was  followed  by  Charlemagne  in  hts 
extirpation  of  the  Saxon  idols,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  celebratiop 
of  Easter ;  when  the  people  assembled  round  an  immense  fire,  made 
in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  Pa^^  worship,  sang  hymns 
in  remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  then  bent  their 
steps  homewards  in  Christian  soberness  and  peace.  .     . 

*  Semrtt  Reb.  Mogfontiac. 

t  ThomM  Naogeorgn>  has  thui  besung  this  mpentitioii : — 
Cvjvs  qnisqiie  capit  torrem  molimine  tommo 
Peitiiiedomniii,  utquandotempcstas  ingmit  atra 
Sncoenaa  cceli  plagn  alt  tutus  ab  omni. 

:  ViU  Const,  ir.  c.  22. 
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THE    SILBSIAN    TBAVBLLERS. 
*  *  Miteris  mectwrete  disco." 

When  I  was  returning  from  Russia  into  France,  I  found  myselft 
on  entering  the  post-coach  which  runs  between  Riga  and  Breslaw/  in 
company  with  a  considerable  number  of  travellers  of  different  nations. 
We  were  arranged,  two  and  two,  upon  wooden  benches,  witii  our 
pdrtmanteaus  at  our  feet,  and  without  any  covering  but  ^e  heavens. 
We  travelled  night  and  day,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  finding  notliing  in  the  inns  on  the  rout^  but  black  bread,  malt 
l)randv,  and  coffee.  This  is  the  common  mode  of  travelling  in  Russia, 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  states. 
\  After  having  traversed  enormous  forests  of  pines  and  birch  trees, 
alternating  with  extensive  plains  of  sand,  we  entered  upon  the  moun- 
tains, clothed  with  beech  and  oak,  which  separate  Poland  from  Sile- 
sia* Although  my  companions  understood  French  well  (for  it  has  now 
become  almost  the  universal  language  of  Europe),  they  had  hitherto 
'spoken  but  little.  One  morning  at  break  of  day,-  we  arrived  at  a 
hill,  which  overlooked  a  castle,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  • 
situation.  Several  small*  streams  wound  through  its  long  avenues  of 
limes,  and  formed  a  number  of  islands,  which  were  laid  out  in  orchards 
and  in  meadows.  In  the  distance,  as-fiur  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
rich  plains  of  Silesia  extended  themselves,  covered  with  hairests, 
villages,  and  country-houses,  and  watered  by  the  Oder ;  which,  as 
it  crossed  the  country,  sparkled  in  the  distance  like  a  bandeau  of 
silver  and  blue. 

"  What  an  enchanting  view !"  cried  an  Italian  painter,  who  was  on 
his  road  to  Dresden.     *'  I  could  fancy  myself  in  the  Milanese." 
.  An  astronomer   of  the  Berlin  academy  replied,  **  Yes,  those  are 
fine  plains !     What  a  base  might  be  traced  on  them !  while  die  steeples 
'Would  serve  to  form  a  magnificent  series  of  triangles."  • 

An  Austrian  baron,  smfling  contemptuously  on  the  geometrician, 
observed,  "  Know,  Sir,  that  this  is  the  most  noble  district  in  all  Ger- 
many; all  the  steeples  you  see  are  its  dependencies." 

^'Then,  Sir,"  said  a  Swiss,  "the  people  must  be  serfs;  what  an 
unfortunate  land !" 

A  Prussian  officer  of  hussars,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe,  took  it 
with  great  gravity  from  his  mouth-,  and  in  a  tone  of  deci«on  replied, 
/*  Not  a  man  Here  depends  upon  any  one,  except  on  the  King  of  Prussia. 
tie  has  delivered  the  Silesians  from  the  yoke  of  Austria  and  of  its 
nobles.  I  remember  when  he  encamped  us  on  ^s  spot  four  years  ago. 
They  are  famous  plains  for  giving  a  battle  upon.  I  would'  fix  my 
magazines  in  the  castle,  and  plant  my  artillery  on  its  terraces  ;  I  would 
line  the  river  with  my  infantry,  place  my  cavalry  on  its  wings; -and 

■  ■  '       -  ^  .  •   ' 

*  This  ingenioaB- trifle  was  originally  written  by  Bemardin  de  St.  Ptenw,  wtm^ 
the  author  was  professor  of  mprdutjr  in  the  icoles  nomuUest  as  a  leaaon  of  tole- 
rmce-,  hot  b^  the  premature  dissolution  of  those  establishments  was  not  employed 
in  their  semce.  It  was,  however,  read  before  the  inatitute  with  considerable  ap- 
plause ;  ^and  was  afterwards  printed  by  the  author,  rather,  I  believe,  for  priFAte 
distribution,  than  for  publication.  At  aU  events,  being  but  little  known  in  England, 
it  cannot  but  prove  agreeable  to  the  readers  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  as 
an  additional  trait  of  the  amiable  dispositioa  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind  of  the 
author  of  the  Chaumihe  Indietme. 
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tbttfl  posted,  f  would  take  my  stand  with  thirty  thousand  men  against  all 
the  forces  of  the  Empire.     Frederick  for  ever  !  say  I." 

This  gentleman  had  scarcely  resumed  his  pipe,  when  a  Russian 
officer  took  possession  of  the  conversation.  **  I  should  be  very  sorry," 
said  he,  *'  to  inhabit  such  a  country  as  Silesia,  which  is  open  to  all 
sorts  of  attacks.  Our  Cossacks  ravaged  it  in  the  last  war ;  and  but 
for  the  interference  of  our  regular  troops,  they  would  not  have  left  a 
cabin  standing.  Now,  however,  things  are  still  worse ;  for  the  pea- 
sants have  acquired  the  right  of  pleading  against  their  masters,  and 
the  citizens  in  their  municipalities  enjoy  still  greater  privileges.  For 
my  part,  give  me  the  environs  of  Moscow." 

A  young  student  of  Leipsic  followed  the  two  officers,  inqniriiig, 
*'  How  can  you  gentlemen  bear  to  talk  of  war,  amidst  such  lovely 
scenery?  How  much  wiser  to  exclaim  with  Virgil,  Oh  Lycoris^  hie  te^ 
cum  consumerer  etvo — Oh  Lycoris,  how  willingly  would  I  here  wear  away 
my  life  in  your  company."  At  these  words,  which  were  spoken  with 
great  animation,  a  pretty  little  milliner  from  Paris,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  with  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  awoke ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
fine  landscape,  cried  out  in  her  turn,  **  Oh,  the  lovely  country !  it 
wants  nothing  but  Frenchmen  to  inhabit  it."  "  What  are  you  sighing 
for  r*  said  she  to  a  young  Rabbin  who  was  seated  beside  her. 

"  Look,"  replied  the  Jewish  Doctor,  "  Do  you  not  see  a  mountain 
there  with  a  peaked  top  ?  that  is  the  very  picture  of  Moimt  Sinai." 

All  the  company  burst  into  a  loud  and  long  laugh.  But  an  old 
Lutheran  minister,  of  Erfurt,  in  Saxony,  contracting  his  forehead 
into  a  f\irious  frown,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  great  rage,  *'  Silesia  is 
an  accursed  country;  truth  is  banished  from  it.  It  is  under  the 
heavy  yoke  of  Papacy.  You  will  see,  on  entering  Breslaw,  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Silesia,  which  serves  now  for  a  college 
of  Jesuits,  although  that  race  is  driven  out  of  every  other  country  of 
Europe." 

A  fat  Dutch  merchant,  a  purveyor  of  the  Prussian  army  during  the 
last  war,  replied  to  him,  by  asking,  *'  How  can  you,  Sir,  call  that  coun-. 
try  accursed,  which  is  covered  with  such  immense  riches?  The  King 
of  Prussia  has  done  very  wisely  in  conquering  Silesia.  It  is  the  bright- 
est jewel  in  his  crown.  I  would  rather  have  an  acre  of  good  garden- 
ground  in  it,  than  a  square  mile  of  the  sandy  marsh  of  Brandenburgh." 
Amidst  these  disputes  we  arrived  at  Breslaw,  and  alighted  at  a  very 
comfortable  inn.  While  the  dinner  was  in  preparation,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  Lord  of  the  Castle  which  we  had  passed  in  the 
morning.  The  Saxon  mmistev  declared  that  "  he  was  the  rascal  who 
comnianded  the  Prussian  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Dresden ;  *  and  had 
battered  with  poisoned  bombs  that  unfortunate  city,  the  half  of  the 
houses  of  which  are  still  in  ruins;"  and  he  added,  that  *'the  man  had 
paid  for  his  castle  with  the  contributions  he  had  levied  in  Saxony." 

"  You  mistake,"  said  the  Baron.  "  He  acquired  the  estate  by  mar- 
riage with  an  Austrian  Countess,  who  -degraded  herself  by  marrying 
him.  Poor  lady!  she  is  much  to  be  pitied!  None  of  her  children 
can  ever  enter  into  the  noble  chapters  of  Germany ;  for  their  father  is 
but  a  soldier  of  fortune." 

"  What  you  say  of  him,"  rejoined  the  Prussian  hussar,  -"  does  him 
'  the  greatest  honour ;  and  he  would  still  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem 

T  2         •    ^ 
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in  Prusflia,  if  he  had  not  forfeited  his  reputation,  by  quitting  the  King*« 
service  at  the  peace.     He  canno£»  however,  now  shew  his  face  there.  ** 

The  innkeeper,  who  was  serving  Utte  dinner,  observed,  *'  It  is  very 
clear,  gentlemen,  that  you  do  not  know  the  person  you  are  talking  of. 
He  is  just  the  most  beloved  and  highly  esteemed  man  in  the  world. 
He  has  not  a  single  beggar  on  his  estate.  Though  himself  a  Catholic, 
he  relieves  the  poor  of  all  nations  and  creeds,  that  pass  through 
his  estates.  If  they  be  Saxons,  he  lodges  and  feeds  them  for  Uiree 
days,  in  compensation  for  the  evil  he  was  obliged  to  do  to  their  coun- 
try during  the  war.     He  is  adored  too  by  his  wife  and  children." 

''  Learn,  Sir,  to  know,"  cried  the  Lutheran  minister,  "  that  there 
can  be  neither  charity  nor  any  other  virtue  within  the  pale  of  his 
communion.  All  he  does  is  pure  hypocrisy,  like  all  the  virtues  of 
Pagans  and  Papists." — We  had  several  Catholics  among  our  number, 
who  were  upon  the  point  of  commencing  a  terrible  dis]>ute ;  when  the 
landlord,  taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  as  is  customary  in 
Germany,  began  to  help  the  dinner.  A  profound  silence  ensued. 
Each  one  appBed  himself  to  eat  and  drink,  with  a  traveller's  appetite. 
The  dinner  was  excellent ;.  a  dessert  of  peaches,  grapes,  and  melons, 
followed  it.  The  host,  while  coffee  was  in  preparation,  desired  his 
wife  to  bring  some  bottles  of  Champagne,  with  which  he  expressed 
his  determination  of  regaling  the  company,  in  honour  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Castle,  to  whom  he  was  under  particular  obliffations.  The  bottles 
being  arrived,  he  placed  them  be&re  the  Frenchwoman,  begging  of 
her  to  do  the  honours  by  them.  Joy  displayed  itself  in  every  face; 
and  the  conversation  became  once  more  animated.  My  country- 
woman presented  our  host  with  the  first  glass,  and  informed  him 
**  that  the  fare  was  as  good  as  in  the  very  best  inns  in  Paris,  and  that 
she  knew  no  Frenchman  who  exceeded  himself  in  gallantry." 

The  Russian  officer  agreed,  that  fruit  was  more  plentiful  at  Bres* 
law  than  at  Moscow.  He  compared  Silesia  with  Livonia  for  fertility ; 
and  added,  that  the  liberty  of  the  peasants  caused  the  ground  to  be 
better  tilled,  and  the  landlord  to  be  much  happier. 

The  Astronomer  remarked,  that  Moscow  is  in  the  same  latitude  nearly 
as  Breslaw,  and  consequently  susceptible  of  the  same  productions. 
The  Hussar  said,  that  "  in  truth,  the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  whose  estate 
we  had  passed,  did  not  do  ill  in  quitting  the  service ;  since  even  the 
great  Frederick  himself,  having  gloriously  finished  the  war,  passed  a 
part  of  his  time  in-gardening,  and  cultivating  with  his  own  hands  his 
melons,  at  Sans  Souci." 

All  die  party  was  of  the  Hussar's  opinion ;  and  even  the  Saxon  mi- 
nister aUowed  that  Silesia  was  a  fine  and  a  good  province.  ''  It  is 
a  thousand  pities,"  he  said,  **  that  it  should  be  plunged  in  error,  but, 
liberty  of  conscience  having  been  established  in  all  the  states  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  1  have  Htde  doubt  that  all  its  inhabitants,  and  es- 
pecially the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  will  yield  to  the  truth,  and  embrace  the 
confession  of  Augsburg.  For  Qod  will  not  leave  a  good  action  with- 
out recompense;  and  certainly  it.  is  a  good  action,  which  cannot  suf- 
ficiently be  praised,  in  a  soldier  who  has  injured  my  country  during 
the  war,  to  do  it  all  the  good  he  can  in  time  of  peace." 

The  host  then  proposed  to  drink  the  health  of  the  worthy  Lord  of 
the  Castle,  which  was  done  amidst  the  applauses  of  all  the  company. 
Not  even  the  young  Rabbin  refused  the  toast.  -  He  had  dined  misera* 
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bly  enough  by  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  on  his  own  provisions ; 
as  is  usual  with  the  Jews,  when  on  a  journey ;  but  he  rose  to  present 
his  great  leather  cup  to  the  French  woman,  who  filled  it  to  the  brim ; 
and  he  drank  the  contents  at  a  draught. 

'<  What  thmk  you  of  that,  Doctor  1"  said  the  lady.  **  The  land  which 
produces  wine  like  this,  is  it  not  well  worth  the  Land  of  Promise  ?*'— - 
"  Certainly,  Madam,"  he  replied  with  a  smile ;  "  and  especially  where 
such  wine  is  poured  out  by  such  handsome  arms  and  hands." 

**  Wish,  then,  that  your  Messiah  may  be  bom  in  France,  that  he  may 
gather  your  tribes  there  from  all  parts  <^  the  world.'' 

*'  Would  to  Heaven  he  might !"  said  the  Jew ;  *'  but  first  he  must 
make  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe,  where  we  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally so  sadly  persecuted.  It  would  require  nothing  less  than  another 
Cyrus,  to  make  the  difieroit  nations  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  and 
with  all  mankind.*' 

^*  May  God  hear  your  prayer !"  ref^ed  the  greater  part  of  the  guests. 

I  oould  not  but  admire  the  variety  of  opinions  maintained  by  sudi 
a  number  of  disputants  before  going  to  dinner,  who  were  now,  on 
leaving  the  table,  so  very  nearly  of  one  mind ;  and  I  drew  fipom  the 
circumstance  this  inference,  that  man  is  rendered  ill-natured  by  misfor- 
tune (for  such,  to  most  persons,  is  the  state  of  fasting),  and  that  he 
becomes  well  disposed  when  happy.  For  when  he  has  dined  plentifully, 
like  the  savage  of  Rousseau,  he  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Another  r^ection  not  less  important  is,  that  all  these  opinions^  which 
in  their  turn  had  almost  shaken  my  own,  proceeded  solely  from  the  dif- 
ference of  education  of  my  travelling  companions :  1  doubt  not,  there- 
fore, that  each  man,  on  recovering  his  usual  temper,  returned  to  his 
own.  Desirous  of  still  farther  fixing  my  judgment  on  the  subjects  of 
this  conversation,  I  addressed  myself  to  a  neighbour,  who  had  hither- 
to maintained  a  profound  silence,  appearing  to  have  preserved  through- 
out a  perfect  equidity  of  temper,  **  What  do  you  think,  Sir,"  said  I, 
**  of  Silesia,  and  of  the  lord  of  the  castle?" 

**  Silesia,"  he  replied,  "  is  a  very  fine  country,  because  it  produces 
abundant  crops ;  and  the  lord  of  the  castle  is  -an  excellent  man,  because 
he  relieves  the  unfortunate.  As  to  our  manner  of  judging  them,  it 
differs  in  each  individual  according  to  his  religion,  his  nature,  his  trade, 
his  temperament,  his  sex,  his  age,  the  season  of  the  year,  even  the 
time  of  day,  and  above  aU,  the  education  which  gives  the  first  colour- 
ing to  our  opinions.  If,  however,  we  turn  all  these  to  human  haj^i^ 
ness,  we  aire  sure  of  judging  as  God  acts.  It  is  according  to  the  great 
reason  which  governs  the  universe,  that  we  should  regulate  our  own 
-particular  judgments,  as  we  set  our  watdies  by  the  sun.'.'  After  this 
conversation,  I  tried  to  model  my  judgments  by  the  rule  which  this 
philosopher  had  laid  down.  1  fofmd  that  the  world  and  its  inhabitants, 
like  Silesia,  are  judged  by  aU  according  to  each  man's  own  light.  The 
Astronomer  sees  in  it  nothing  but  a  ball,  like  a  Dutch  cheese,  turning 
round  the  sun,  with  the  Newtonians..  Soldiers  see  in  it  only  fields  of 
battle  and  promodons.  Nobles  behold  only  feudalities  and  ser&. 
Priests  loc^  for  communicants  and  Uie  excommunicated.  Merchants 
regard  only  its  branches  of  commerce  and  its  gold.  Painters  see  pic- 
tures, epicures  feasts ;  but  the  philosopher  considers  it  in  its  rela- 
-dons  with  human  wants,  and  views  its  inhabitants  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  M. 
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LETTER   VI. 

London,  Thursday  Oct.  2,  1817. 

We  left  Brighton  on  the  dOth ;  slept  that  night  at  a  town  called 
Dorking,  and  arrived  in  London  yesterday  afternoon.  This  is  not  the 
shortest  road;  but  we  chose  it  because  we  were  told  the  country 
through  which  it  lies  is  the  more  beautiftd  of  the  two.  We  were  in- 
deed delighted  with  it  the  whole  way.  It  is  in  one  respect  different 
from  what  we  bad  been  led  to  expect  by  the  flatness  of  the  view  from 
the  Devil's  Dyke,  being  a  succession  of  hill  and*dale  throughout; 
but  for  the  rest,  it  in  every  thing  resembles  that. 

In  travelling  here>  you  need  never  be  reminded  of  towns  and  cities, 
till  you  come  to  them.  The  roads  are  mostly  inclosed  by  thick  hedge- 
rows on  either  side,  with  lofty  trees  growing  out  of  them  at  intervals ; 
and  they  wind  about  so,  that  you  can  scarcely  ever  see  along  them 
for  two  hundred  yards ;  but  from  the  elevations  and  openings  in  the 
trees,  you  catch,  every  now  and  then,  beautiful  views,  which  are  per- 
petually varying  in  extent  and  character,  but  which  never  become 
strikingly  grand.  Every  thing,  indeed,  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
what  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see.  I  feel  aa  if  I  had  got  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  a  smaller  globe  than  that .  on  which  France  is  situated. 
Even  the  houses  are  in  keeping  with  this  feeling.  The  country  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are,  in  point  of  size,  like  baby-house8» 
compared  with  those  of  France.  Indeed  I  can  in  no  way  bring  to  my 
own  mind  so  striking  a  feeling  of  the  contrast  in  this  respect,  as  by 
fiemcying  a  French  chateau  placed  on  any  one  spot  in  the  road  between 
Brighton  and  London. 

As  fiur  as  I  have  seen,  the  characteristic  of  English  scenery,  is 
exactly  this  ^*— that  the  unity  of  feeling  connected  with  what  is  called 
the  country  is  never  broken.  The  hand  of  man  may  be  detected 
every  where,  but  it  nowhere  obtrudes  itself^  for  the  work  is  done,  in 
the  very  spirit  of  Nature.  There  are  no  endless  avenues  of  trees,  no 
boundless  fields  of  com,  no  straight,  wide,  paved  roads,  no  woods 
planted  in  lines  and  sections,  with  the  branches  of  the  trees  stripped 
off  to  the  top.  These  have  certainly  a  grand  and  imposing  effect,  but, 
like  most  other  grand  and  imposing  things,  they  talk  of  what  one 
does  not  desire  to  hear.  Such  an  avenue  of  trees  must  be  the  ap- 
proach to  some  grand  house ;  such  an  immense  tract  of  corn  must  be- 
long to  some  wealthy  proprietor ;  such  a  broad  road  must  lead  to 
some  great  dty ;  such  a  wood  must  have  been  planted  for  some  use. 
Now  grand  houses,  and  wealthy  proprietors,  and  large  cities,  and 
utility,  are  the  most  unrural  things  in  the  world — they  are  precisely 
what  one  goes  into  the  country  to  forget 

I  have  constantly  had  feelingB  allied  to  these  when  I  have  been 
travelling  in  France ;  but  they  were  never  very  definite  ones.  I  knew 
.there  was  something  I  disliked  in  the  scenery,  but  I  could  not  tell 
exactly  what.  I  now  at  once  perceive  the  cause  of  this  ;  and  if  I  had 
learned  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  been  worth  coming  for. 

You  know  I  am  not  one  of  those  querulous  persons  who  want  every 
thing  just  as  it  cannot  be  had;  though  I  used  to  lament  that,. where 
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ctddvation  was  ntceutaj^  the  hand  of  the  cultivator  musjt  necessarily 
be  so  visible ;  but  I  How  ind  here  that  it  need  be  visible  only  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  scene  of  it. 

Unity  of  effect  is  th^  great  source  of  beauty  in  all  nature  and  in  .all 
art.  To  speak  of  French  and  English  scenery  as  matters  of  taste, 
and  leaving  particular  associations  out  of  the  question,  the  difl^ence 
between  them  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  French,  this  unity  of  effect  is 
perpetually  broken  by  the  evident  desire  to  blend,  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  admiration  of  art  with  that  of  nature ;  in  the  English  it  is 
perpetually  preserved,  by  keeping  art  out  of  sight.  An  Englishman 
seems  content,  to  love  Nature  for  herself.  A  Frenchman  can  love 
Nature  too;  but  his  admiration  of  her  increases  in  proportion  as  she 
calls  up  feelings  connected  with  himself:  just  as  he  loves  his  wife  or. 
his  mistress  best  when  she  happens  to  have  on  a  dress  that  ke  chose, 
for  her. 

Would  it  be  too  fanciful,  to  trace  the  character  of  national  scenery, 
to'that  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs  ?  The  crying  fault,  of  .the 
Frendi  character  is  egotism,  arising  from  open  self-satisfaction ;  that 
of  the  English  is  gloom,  arising  from  secret  self-discontent.  A 
Frenchman  cannot  have  toa  much  of  himself;  an  Englishman  cannot 
have  too  little^  A  Frenchman  constantly  feels  himself  to  be  a  part  of 
his  country,  and  his  country  to  be  a  part  of  himself;  so  that  he  never 
cares  to  quit  it.  An  Englishman  feels  that  he  ^  a  country  only 
from  the  particular  ties  £at  bind  him  to  it ;  so  that  when  the^  are 
broken,  the  world  becomes  his  country,  and  he  wanders  from  one  part 
of  it  to  another,  widiout  end  or  aim.  It  cannot  be  dmed  that  both 
these  ^e  very  faulty  extremes  in  character ;  but  I  think,  of  the  two,  the 
English  one  is  likely  to  produce^  upon  the  whple,  the  least  penucious 
effects :  indeed  it  may  1^  to«good  ones ;  but  the  other  cannot.  That 
which  makes  us  content  with  the  thing  we  are^  and  with  all  that  is 
about  us,  binds  us  to  earthly  and  tangible  reality  with  a  chain  that  is 
the  more  strong  from  its  being  invisible,  and  from  our  having  no  de* 
sire  to  break  it.  It  keeps  the  inind  in  perpetual  subjection ;  checks 
die  growth  of  all  its  faculties  except  the  very  worst,  and  in  die  end 
inevitably  destroys  the  very  best.  But  that  which  induces  us  to  fly 
from  ourselves,  though  it  often  leads  to  more  fatal  consequences  than 
the  other,  may  have  a  xsontrary  eflfect..  The  human  mind  cannot  exist 
without  love. and  admiration:  they  are  its  duly  food,  food  that. is 
scattered  about  for  it  every  where.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  mental 
appetite  becomes  vitiated  and  it  cannot  relish  what  it  finds  strewed  about 
its  feet,  it  nmy  starve  :  but  en  the  other  hand  it  may  be  driven  to  seek 
its  food  at  a  distance.  Hatred  (^itself  and  of  humanity  may  force  it  tp 
seek  refuge  in  other  worlds :  in  the  world  of  books — the  world  of 
thought— the  world  of  nature.  And  let  it  but  once  gain  a  true  insight 
of  these,  and  all  its  finer  faculties  must  expand.  Its  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation, which  are  always  progressive  and  yet  always  young,  wiU  then 
travel  through  all  the  regions  of  possible  or  impossible  existence;  and 
if  they  return  without  finding  a  dwelling-place,  they  will  yet  bring 
back  with  them  stores  from  which  they  may,  for  ever  afVer,  create 
worlds  of  their  own.  The  affections,  too,  will  then  recognise  their 
kindred  with  humanity ;  they  will  learn  the  true  objects  on  which  they 
were  made  to  rest ;  and*will  find,  that,  if  they  can  for  a  while  expatiate 
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in  esiternal  nature  as  in  their  country^  they  can,  after  all,  have  no 
Aome  bat  in  the  human  heart.  The  nund's  vidated  appetite  will  then 
be  corrected ;  its  taste  for  the  simple  and  the  true  will  revive;  and  ail 
idll  be  right  again. 

I  have  been  led  a  long  way  £rom  where  I  intended  to  have  gone.  I 
merely  meant  to  ask  whether  the  different  characters  of  whidi  1  have 

Sioiken,  in  die  scenery  of  the  two  countries,  may  not  be  traced  to 
ese  different  traits  in  those  of  the  people  ?  Whether  the  Frenchman, 
being  always  contented  with  himself,  and  wherever  he  may  wander, 
desiring  every  whef  e  to  find  bints  that  may  bring  him  back  to  himself, 
may  not  therefore  have  endeavoured  to  put  upon  every  thing  external 
an  impress  of  himself?  And  whether  the  Englishman,  being  never 
really  contented  with  himself,  and  always  desiring  to  take  refuge  in 
something  else,  finding  external  nature  ihe  best  strong-hold  to  which 
he  can  retreat  from  himself,  may  not,  therefore,  have  endeavoured  to 
leave  or  to  keep  it  as  he  found  it  ? 

After  all,  however,  the  approach  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  view  of 
it  just  beibre  entering,  if  not  the  most  pleasing,  is  by  fiur  the  most 
i^markable  part  of  the  journey.  For  more  than  two  leagues  before 
entering  London,  the  road  is  lined  on  each  side,  almost  without  in* 
termission,  with  houses;  all  of  which,  for  deannesa  and  finish,  may 
be  described  by  what  I  told  yon  of  those  at  Brighton.  But  the 
view  of  the  metropolis  itself,  at  about  half  a  league  distance,  or 
rather  the  apot  which  it  occupies,  is  the  most  singular  sight  I  ever  be- 
held. I  really  at  the  fbrst  view  of  it,  fish  quite  a  shock  at  the  idea  of 
living  in  such  a  place.  All  that  can  be  seen  of  the  city  itsdif  is  the 
immense  dome  of  its  cathedral :  the  rest,  apparendy  for  leagues  on 
every  side,  is  one  dead,  immovable  mass  of  thick  dun-yellow  smoke, 
ilot  hanging  over,  but  rising  out  of  it,  and  more  and  more  dense  as  it 
apph>aches  the  earth ;  so  that  the  thickest  part  must  be  that  ^^ich  the 
inhabitants  breathe^ 

However,  on  coming  a  little  closer,  it  did  not  seem  quite  so  bad— «o 
we  ventured  ihto  it; — and  here  we  are,  very  well  accommodated  at  the 

hotel  C 's  fH^d  recommended  to  us.     C wrote  to  tell  him  of 

dur  arrival,  and  he  came  to  us  directly,  i  thought  there  was,  at  first, 
a  little  hardness  and  reserve  of  manner  about  him,  but  this  soon  wore 
off,  and  I  thiidc  I  shall  be  pleased  with  him.  We  intend  stopping  here 
a  few  days,  and  shall  then,  perhaps,  accept  die  invitadon  he  has  given 
us  to  pass  some  dme  at  his  house. 

In  two  or  three  days  I  will  tell  you  something  of  this  very  strange 
place;  more  than  commonly  strange  to  me,  perhaps,  hom^  my  having 
had  so  little  to  do  with  great  cities  of  late. 

LBtTBR  VII. 

Lom/oa,  Saturday^  Oct.  4tk,  1817* 
We  do  not  intend  going  to  any  of  the  sights  of  London  tOl  we  have 

M with  us ;  so  I  have  been  wandering  about  for  the  last  two  days 

without  any  dikdnct  object.  In  one  word,  I  hate  London  already  I 
The  filth  «f  the  streets,  and  the  eternal  dtn  of  the  carts  and  coaches  in 
them,  is  execiteble ;  the  general  aspect  of  die  people  you  meet  tfaere*^ 
hard,  heavy,  coarse,  vulgar,  awl^ard,  the  antithesis  of  every  diing 
'^pirkuel^ili  exterable ;  tlMsir  ungraceffa)  and  tasteless  costume  is  ese- 
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cnMe;  the  endleis  snccetMon  of  plain  brown  dif^-boking  brick» 
(Bled  up  for  bouses,  with  plain  square  holes  for  windows  and  doors, 
aie  eseerable ;  to  me,  w1k>  lothe  commerce  in  its  beginning  and  its 
end,  its  objects  and  its  effiscts,  the  shops,  superb  as  some  of  them  ne, 
are  execrable.;  and  above  all,  the  atmosphere  (for  London  has  one  of 
its  own)  is  execrable. 

Let  me  again  warn  you  that  these  are  oelj  first  impressions,  not 
deliberate  opinions ;  not  what  I  think,  but  what  I  feel.  I  can  at  once 
perceive,  however,  that  London  contains  all  the  horrors  of  Paris,  with- 
out any  of  its  general  character  of  external  grandeur.  It  remains  for 
ibe  to  ieam  whether  any  thing  like  the  particular  splendours  of  Paris  are 
tk>  be  found  here : — ^its  m$gnificent  public  monuments, — ^its  admirable 
museums  of  art  and  nature, — ^its  truly  royal  library, — ^its  palaces  and 
temples, — ^its  lyceums  and  academies, — its  theatres  and  gardens  and 
fountains, — and  the  rest  of  those  virtues  of  that  first  of  cities,  which 
half  contrive,  even  among  the  wise  and  good,  to  keep  its  vices  in 
countenance. 

Monday ^  October  6. 

I  continue  this  from  the  house  of  M .     You  mav  be  sure  I 

satisfied  myself  of  the  sincerity  of  his  wish  that  we  should  make  his 
house  our  home  while  we  remain  in  London,  before  I  consented  to 
accrat  the  invitation. 

.There  is  something  peculiar  about  this  young  Englishman.  Over 
his  countenance  there  is  a  hue  of  deep,  settled  thoughtfulness,  which 
is  very  remarkable  in  so  young  a  man ;  and  something  about  his  man- 
ner, which  at  the  same  time  represses  confidence  and  encourages  it :  a 
reserve  which  forbids  a  quick  intimacy,  or  sudden  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  yet  a  sincerity  of  expression  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  which  at  once  satisfies  you  that  he  must  mean  what  he 
says :  a  sincerity  that  will  not  even  permit  itself  those  allowable  exag- 
gerations upon  which  all  conventional  politeness  is  founded.  I  am 
certain,  for  example,  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  offer  his  hand, 
or  subscribe  himself  *'  sincerely  yours,"  to  a  man  he  despised.  He  has 
a  tinge  of  the  melancholy  whidi  is  said  to  be  so  prevalent  among  the 
English  \  but  instead  of  settling,  as  it  usually  does,  into  a  coarse  and 
careless  indifference,  it  seems  in  him  to  have  assumed  a  difectly  oppo- 
site feature.  It  seems  to  have  elevated  his  character  instead  of  depress- 
ing it,  to  have  strengthened  his  mind  instead  of  weakening  it,  to  have 
'softened  his  heart  instead  of  indurating  it.  This  melancholy  may  be 
detected  in  every  thing — in  his  countenance,  his  voice,  his  manner  of 
speaking,  and  thinking,  and  feeling — ^but  it  never  becomes  obtrusive  in 
any  thing.    Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  require  something  of  a  kindred 

feeling  to  detect  it  at  all ;  for  C scarcely  observed  it,  though  he  had 

Opportunities,  when  M was  in  France  last  year,  of  seeing  a  good 

deal  of  him.     But  C saw  enough  then  to  make  him  sure  that 

M and  I  should  like  each  other  very  much ;  and  I  think  we  shall. 

I  can  perceive  that  M dislikes  talking,  except  on  a  few  particu*- 

lar  subjects;  but  on  them  he  speaks  with  that  fine  and  somewhat 
exaggerating  earnestness,  which  alwavs  springs  fi*om  real  and  intense 
feeling,  and  can  spring  firom  nothing  else.  The  favourite  of  these  sub- 
jects seem  to  be  poetry,  the  fine  arts^  and  elegant  literature  in  general. 
In  the  two  last  of  these  we  seem  to  agree  in  almost  every  thing ;  but 
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witii  lieqiect  to  poetry,  I  do  not  think  we  exactly  understand  eadi 
o^r  yet. 

To-morrow  we.  go  to  see  the  fragments  of  ancient  ardiiteetural 
sonlptnre.  that  were  brought  from  Greece  some  years  ago.  They  are 
chiefly  from  the  Parthenon ;  so  that  you  will  readily  guess  I  have  chosen 
to  see  them  before  any  thing  else. 

LETTER   Tin. 

London^  Tuesday ^  Oct.  7 ^IMl, 

I  HAVE  seen  the  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon ;  and  though  I  in- 
tended that  my  account  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  arts  in  this 
country  should  be  reserved  till  I  had  qualified  myself  to  fortn  a  judg- 
ment as  to  their  general  condition,  yet  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of 
writing  you  a  few  words  about  these  glorious  works,  now  that  the  feel- 
ings they  have  excited  in  me  are  at  their  height  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  a  more  detailed  account  of  them  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  National  Museum  of  which  they  form  so  distinguished  a  part. 
You  may  thank  your  stars,  as  I  do  mine,  that  I  am  not  a  critic — that 
I  cannot  talk  about  these  things  technically.  If  I  could,  I  should  never 
have  done.  But  then  I  should  mly  talk  about,  not  admire  th^m  ;.as 
it  is,  I  can  only  admire,  not  talk  about  them. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  convey  to  you  what  I  think,  or  rather 
what  I  feel  about  them,  because  I  have  nothing  but  uofds  to  send  you ; 
and  they,  unaccompanied  by  expression  of  voice  and  look,  are  compa- 
ratively powerless.  In  a  word,  these  exquisite  fragments,  for  they  are 
mere  fragments,  arc  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  Venus  itself^  Like, 
that  statue,  they  are  pure  imitations  of  select  nature ;  and  so  far  per- 
haps they  rank  above  the  Apollo,  as  it  respects  the  .artists  who  formed 
them.  I  mean  that  more  intense  study,  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
art,  and  a  deeper  feeling  for  beauty  as  it  exists  in  Nature,  were  proba- 
bly required  to  produce  these  works  than  the  Apollo.  But  I  think 
that,  without  re&rence  to  the  skill  that  produced  them,  and  viewed 
only  as  things  calculated  to  induce  certain  permanent  effects  on  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  spectator,  that  sublime  statue  ranks  above 
them.  One,  capable  of  appreciating  them  justly,  may  pass  a  day  among 
these  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon,  and  leave  them  with  no  other 
feelings  than  those  of  present  and  immediate  tlelight  and  admiratfon  : 
but  he  cannot  stand  for  an  hour  before  the  Apollo,  without  becoming 
wiser,  better,  and  happier,  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  I  do  not  mean  tliat 
the  Apollo  has  more  of  what  is  called  ideal  beauty ;  but  that  it  has 
someming  superior  to  beauty  at  all :  something  loftier,  more  imagina- 
tive, more  unearthly. 

This  term  "  ideal  beauty"  is  perpetually  in  the  mouths  of  the  critics 
here  and  everv  where  else ;  and  yet  they  are  all  puzzled  themselves^ 
and  they  puzzle  every  body  else,  in  determining  what  it  means.  Well 
they  may !  for  in  fact  it  means  nothing  at  all.  It  is  a  contradiction  in' 
terms.  It  is  intended  to  mark  a  distinction,  which  they  fancy  is  to  be 
discovered,  between  the  beaiity  of  art,  and  the  beauty  of  nature.  But 
there  is  no  such  distinction.  There  can  be  none.  Every  thing  that  is 
beautiful  in  art  is  to  be  fbimd  somewhere  in  nature,  in  at  least  an 
equal,  I  think  a  superior  degree.      I  am  persuaded,  for  example,  that 
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these  ift  aothing  in  art  equal  to  some  human  faces  which  I  myself  have 
seen.  But  then  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  nature  equal  to  some, 
works  of  art,  as  combinations  of  beauty :  and  this  is  all  that  can  be,  or 
at  least  that  ought  to  be  meant  by  ideal  beauty.  It  is  select  beauty, 
and  nothing  more.  It  must  have  its  various  prototypes  somewhere  in 
nature,  or  it  is  not  beauty  at  all. 

I  do  not  think  the  Greeks  had  any  notion  of  ideal  beauty,  as  distin- 
guished from  real  or  natural.  They  selected  from  nature,  and  then 
created  from  their  selections.  Witness  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis.  '  But.  thejc 
did  not  attempt  to  engender  an  artificial  beauty  in  their  own  minds ;, 
because  they  knew  that  the  imagination  itself,  with  all  its  wondrous 
powers,  cannot  create  any  thing  permanently  affecting  to  the  human 
mind,  the  rudiments  of  which  did  not  previously  exist  somewhere  in 
nature.  The  Venus  is  the  most  perfect  statue  in  existence,  not  be- 
cause it  possesses  a  beauty  superior  to,  or  different  from  that  of  nature ; 
but  because  it  combines  Uie  largest  portion  of  select  natural  beauty. 
And  this  beauty  can  be  considered  as  ideal,  only  so  far  as  it  is  not  a 
portrait — ^not  a  copy  from,  but  an  imitation  of,  nature.  A  portrait  can 
perhaps  never  be  perfect,  except  as  a  portrait.  It  may  be  said  that 
nothing  which  m  a  copy,  or  is  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  can  be  perfect. 
And  admitting  the  first  part  of  this  axiom  to  be  true,  the  works  of  na- 
ture are  not  therefore  imperfect ;  for  all  the  rudiments  of  perfection 
exist  in  her ;  and  she  has  given  to  man  the  mechanical  power  to  ccmi- 
bine  them,  and  the  mental  power  to  appreciate  them  when  they  ^re 
combined. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks,  by  reading  the  opinions  of 
the  professional  critics  here,  on  the  marbles  from  Athens.*  They  all 
seem  to  agree,  that  the  fragments  possess  less  of  what  they  call  ideal 
beauty,  than  the  Apollo  does.  But  some  rank  them  exactly  as  much 
below  that  statue,  as  others  do  above  it ;  and  (what  is  very  singular) 
precisely  for  the  same  reason, — namely,  because  they  possess  less  ideal 
beauty.  This  incongruity  arises  from  neither  party  having  distinct 
notions  of  what  they  themselves  mean  by  ideal  beauty.  One  party 
has  right  feelings  on  the  subject ;  but  both  have  wrong  principles. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  these  critics  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  Venus  de'  Medici  exists  at  all.  Not  one  of  them,  in  making  comT 
parisons  between  these  sculptures  and  other  fine  things  of  the  kind, 
has  mentioned. that  divine  statue, — to  which,  of  all  others,  these  bear 
the  nearest  resemblance  in  style  and  character. 

By  the  by,  one  of  these  persons,  (and  one  whose  works  as  an  artist 
have  acquired  him  a  very  just  celebrity,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as 
here)  has  made  the  notable  discovery,  that  the  Apollo  is  only  a  copy  I 
The  arrangement  of  the  hair,  he  says,  and  the  folds  of  the  mantle,  are 
more  adapted  to  bronze  than  to  marble !  Indeed !  And  could  this 
person  really  dare  to  stand  in  that  awful  presence,  and  instead  of 
bowing  down  before  the  visible  God,  suffer  his  eyes  to  go  peeping  and 
prying  about  among  the  plaits  of  the  hair  and  the  folds  of  the  mantle  ? 
Bot  this  it  is  to  be  a  professional  critic — to  look  technically  a\  things ! 

•  The  writer  seems  to  .refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
CfmunoBS,  on  the  sabject  of  parchaaiDg  the  Elgin  marbles  for  the  National  Museum. 

Tr. 
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He  reminded  me  of  two  of  his  countr3rwomen  whom  I  once  saw 
standing  before  the  Transfiguration.  I  found  that  the  whole  of  their 
attention  had  been  fixed  by  the  plaiting  of  the  hair  of  one  of  the  female 
figures.  It  was  **  so  natural/'  they  said.  You  see  the  extremes  of 
knowledge  and  of  ignorance  exactly  meet. — ^I  dare  say  this  gentleman 
is.  one  of  those  who  occasionally  employ  themselves  in  pulling  a  rose 
to  pieces  scientifically,  in  order  to  see  how  it  is  made. 

1  have  no  great  affection  for  the  *•  triste  m6ticr  de  critique**  at  any 
time ;  but  least  of  all  when  it  is  employed  about  the  highest  production* 
of  the  fine  arts — such  as  the  sculptures  in  question. — ^They  are,  in 
fact,  not  subjects  for  criticism  at  all :  they  are  above  its  sphere. — It 
is  the  general  feeling  of  mankind — the  light  that  is  within  us  that 
must  appreciate  them.  That  which  contams  no  beauty  but  what  it 
requires  the  eye  of  a  critic  to  find  out,  contains  none  at  all.  All  the 
criticism  in  the  world  never  made  a  single  real  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  has  made  hosts  of  amateurs  and  connoisseurs — ^worshippers  of  a 
name — stringers  of  phrases — chatterers  about  gUsto,  chiaro-'^curo,  the 
beau  idial,  and  so  forth.  But  these  have  no  real  love  for  the  fine 
arts.  They  can  have  none, — ^because  real' love,  whatever  may  be  the 
object  of  it,  springs  from  the  depths  of  the  heart ; — and  these  people 
hme  no  hearts :  they  have  talkea  their's  away ;  or  bartered  them  fi>r 
a  vocabulary  of  technical  phrases. 

When  once  the  few  fundamental  principles  of  truth  are  known,  then 
the  taste  that  is  got  by  reading  books  of  criticism,  is  like  the  morality 
that  is  acquired  by  reading  books  of  casuistry — that  is,  something 
worse  than  none  at  all : — ^for  ciiticismis  to  beauty  in  art,  just  what  meta- 
physics is  to  truth  in  morals — ^it  makes  **  no  light,  but  rather  darkness 
visible."         * 

Criticism,  like  every  thing  else,  is  very  well  in  its  place ;  but  like 
every  thing  else,  it  does  not  exactly  know  where  that  is. — ^The 
sublimities  of  M.  Angelo  are  beyond  its  reach ; — the  divine  forms  of 
Raphael  were  not  made  to  be  meddled  with  by  its  unhallowed  fingers ; 
-^Qie  inelfFable  expressions  of  Corregio  must  not  be  sullied  by  its 
earthy  breath. — ^They  were  given  to  Sie  world  for  something  better ; 
and  ueyhave  done  Uieir  bidding  hitherto,  and  will  do  it  to  the  end  of 
time.  They  have  opened  a  perpetual  spring  of  lofty  thoughts  and  pure 
kncfditations ;  they  have  blended  themselves  with  the  very  existence, 
and  become  a  living  principle  in  the  heart  of  mankind ; — and  they  are 
now  no  more  fit  to  be  touched  and  tampered  with  than  the  stars  of 
heaven — ^^for  like  them  "  levan  di  terra  al  cielo  nostr'  intelletto." 

Wheix  I  recollect  that  all  the  choicest  of  these  treasures  were  lately 
ours,  and  that  now  they  are  gone  from  us  for  ever,  I  cannot  help,  for 
a  moment,  turning  my  thoughts  to  where,  of  all  other  places,  they  are 
least  at  ease — among  cabinets  and  statesmen.  I  cannot  help  asking, 
afler  all  that  we  had  suffered,  was  this  necessary?  was  it  just?  But 
my  melancholy  feelings  are  doubled  at  these  questions ;  for  I  dare  not 
answer  them  in  the  negative. 

I  must  indulge  myself,  for  a  moment,  in  following  these  holy  relics 
(the  only  things  which  deserve  that  title)  to  what,  after  all,  seems  to  be 
their  destined  home — in  fancying  the  pure  and  solemn  delight  of  some 
noble  spirit, — ^for  there  are  still  a  few  who  dignify  that  deservedly  un- 
happy country,— on  hearing  of  their  return.     He  would  at  first,  per- 
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haps — ^like  Petrarch  when  he  thought  he  discovered  a  gleam  of  hope 
dawning  on  the  liberties  of  his  country — ^fancy  he  heard  the  united 
spirit  of  the  mighty  dead 

"  Si  faccia  lieto^  udeodo  la  novella!  . 
£  dice^  Roma  mia  sar^  ancor  bella." 
But,  if  he  ^ipreciate  these  thmgs  justly,  his  joy  will  not  be  unmixed 
with  melancholy ;  for  he  will  feel  that  Italy  is  not  now  a  worthy  sanc^ 
tuary  for  them:  though  he  may  still  hope  that  by  and  throuf^  them 
she  may  become  so.    He  will  not  dare  to  think  upon  the  present ; .  for 
if  he  did,  it  could  only  be  to  ask,  with  one  of  her  own  children» 
*'  Italia ;  che  suoi  guai  non  par  che  aenta; 
Veochia,  oziosa  e  l^nta; 
Dormirk  sempre  V' 

or  to  exclaim  with  another,  still  more  indignantly* 

"  Or  va :  icpudia  il  valor  prtsco,  e  aposa 
L'  ozio^  e  fra  il  saugur^  i  gemiti,  e  le  atrida^ 
Nel  periglio  maggior  donni^  e  riposa : 
Dormi,  adultera  vil." 

In  short,  in  whatever  way  he  may  connect  his  thoughts  wi^i  theie 
deathless  memorials  of  the  glory  of  his  country  and  of  human  paturci 
all  his  conscious  elevation  at  the  sight  of  them  muat  spring  from  the  past, 
— ^all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  must  rest  upon  th^  &ture. 
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Mt  letter  before  the  last  exhibited  Captain  Augustus  Thackeray,  in 
all  his  embroidery,  preparing  to  partake  of  Mr.  Culpepper's  repast,  at 
the  residence  of  the  latter  in  Savage  Gardens.  "  Been  to  tfie  Opera 
lately?"  inquired  the  elegant  stranger  of  Mrs.  Culpepper,  in  a  tone  of  such 
decided  recitative,  that  I  would  lay  an  even  wager  upon  its  having  been 
modelled  upon  part  of  the  dialogue  of  II  Turco  in  Italia.  Luckily  the. 
tremulous  lady  of  the  mansion  waJs  prevented  from  answering  the 
question,  by  an  exclamation  of  *'  Dinner,  Jack,  directlyT'  from  thehun- 
gry  lips  of  her  impatient  spouse,  which  gave  the  Captain  Urae  to  forget 
that  he  had  propounded  it.  The  slayer  of  men  now  conducted  himself 
according  to  the  laws  of  Ton,  in  that  case  ma^e  and  provided.  He 
first  planted  himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  with  either  leg  sprawled 
out,  like  a  pair  of  animated  compasses :  he  next  drew  from  his  sabre? 
tash  a  snuff-box,  which  he  deposed  to  having  purchased  in  £he  Palais 
Royal.  To  drive  away  the  particles  of  Prince's  mixtiu-e,  which  had  im- 
pertinently planted  themselves  upon  his  mustachios,  producing  a  pro- 
longed sneeze,  he  drew  from  the  same  receptacle  a  pocket-handkerchie^ 
of  crimson  silk :  he  then  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  paper  trap,  which  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  to  catch  flies,  and  partly  whistled  and  pahly  sung '' S^ 
Aria:"  he,  finally,  strolled  toward  the  window,  the  edge  of  Bis  sword- 
sheath,  like  the  rattle  of  the  American  reptile,  giving  due  notice  of  his 
locomotion:  and,  after  surveying  the  White  Tower  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  foliage  of  Trinity  square  in  momentaiy  apathv,  "  my  prietty 
page  looked  out  afkr'^  no  longer ;  but,  turning  to  Mr,  Culpepper,  said, 
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**  Are  these  trees  V*  wondering,  as  well  he  might,  that  the  natives  *of 
these  HypeivBorean  regions  should  have  acquired  the  art  of  arborization. 
**  Trees !  yes,"  answered  the  vender  of  slops,  **  what  should  they  be  ? 
Oh,  but  I  suppose  you  don't  approve  of  railing  in  and  planting  that 
pact  of  Tower-hill."     The  elegant  stranger  gently  inclined  his  head, 
which  the  interrogator  mistook  for  acquiescence,  and  thus  went  on  : 
*^  You  are  quite  right ;  I  never  liked  it :  I  held  up  my  two  hands  against 
it  in  the  vestry,  but  I  was  out- voted.     Ah,  sir,  in  my  time — when  I 
was  '  apprentice  to  old  Frank  Fit-out,  the  slop-seller  in  the  Tenter- 
ground,  that  was  all  Tower-hill;  smack-smooth  as  the  palm  of  your 
hand :  then  there  was  something  like  going  on.   I '  ve  seen  Doctor  Bossy, 
the  quack,  there,  upon  a  stage  with  a  blue  and  white  check  curtam ; 
and  I  *ve  seen  a  matter  of  ten  boys  at  a  time  playing  chuck-farthing ; 
ay,  and  a  matter  of  five  sailors  abreast  smging  ballads  and  playing 
fiddles.     Ah!  that  was  something  like!"     '*  Something  like  ifshatt" 
inquired  he  of  the  sabre-tash,  with  eye-lids  dropping  until  their  lashes 
almost  met  his  mustachios.     Old  Culpepper  found  it  difficult  to  esta- 
blish a  simile,  that  should  accord  with  so  many  discordant  articles,  and 
held  his  peace.     There  was  something  in  the  above  harangue,  short  as 
it  was,  that  was  rather  nauseous  than  otherwise  to  every  one  present : 
Mrs.  Culpepper,  who  boasted  her  second-cousinship  to  a  Seijeant, 
(whether  at  law  or  in  the  guards  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,) 
disliked  the  mention  of  old  Frank  Fit-out  and  the  Tenter-ground; 
Miss  Clara  thought  the  objection  to  turning  the  hill  into  an  inclosed 
square  was  meant  as  a^mg  at  her  rotatory  flirtations  with  young  Dixon 
in  that  hallowed  sanctuary ;  and  George,  whose  determination  to  sink 
the  shop  probably  originated  in  an  honest  aversion  to  skop^lifiingf  heaid 
the  word  ''  slop-seller"  from  his  father's  lips  with  that  heart-sinking 
sensation  which  came  across  Blifil,  when  his  uncle  Alworthy  asked  him 
what  he  had  done  with  his  mother's  letter.     Then  it  was  that  tlie  boy 
Jack  opened  the  drawing-room  door ;  and  then  it  was  that  old  Cul- 
pepper, concluding  that  he  appeared  to  announce  happiness,  bawled  out 
'*  Dinner,  dinner  I"  and  hunting  every  body  before  him,  even  as  a  Hamp- 
shire driver  urges  pigs,  drove  the  whole  herd  down  a  steep  staircase  into 
the  dining-room.   If  Nature  had  ordained  man  to  feed  upon  napkins  and 
horn-handled  knives,  the  motion  would  have  been  most  reasonable ; 
for  of  aught  else  the  table  exhibited  not  the  shadow.     <<  What  the 
devil's  this  ?"  cried  the  master  of  the  house  to  the  footboy,  with  a  look 
in  ivhich  authority  and  dismay  were  mingled.     "  I  went  upstairs.  Sir," 
answered  the  latter,  *'  to  tell  you  that  dinner  would  be  ready  presently." 
"Presently!"    cried    Culpepper,   "  psha!   what    signifies   presently? 
however,  since  we  are  here,  let  us  take  our  places:  it  will  save  time. 
Captain  Thackeray,  sit  up  by  Madam ;  Clara,  sit  you  on  this  side  of  the 
Captain ;  I  don't  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  you  mind  the  fire — ^it  's  your  busi- 
ness, you  know,  to  stand  it :  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  beg  pardon,  but  hunger  sharpens 
wit ;  George,  take  your  seat  opposite.     Well,  now  we  look  not  a  little 
like  fools.     This  reminds  me  of  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
which  I  would  not  miss  telling  for  all  the  world.     When  I  was  appren- 
tice to — But  here  comes  dinner !"   The  "  hold,  break  we  off"  of  Ham- 
let was  never  delivered  in  so  awful  a  tone.     The  aforesaid  Jack,  tot- 
tering under  a  tureen,  now  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  the 
housemaid  Jane,  in  a  white  cap  shid  a][>ron,  and  a  spotted  calico  gown, 
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bearing  the  roast  foeef  of  the  whole  of  Old  England,  if  I  might  judge 
from  its  magnitude.  To  place  these  and  other  articles  upon  the  table, 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  sitters,  required  great  delicacy  of  eye,  united 
to  great  vigour  of  muscle*  These  opposite  talents  are  seldom  found 
united  in  one  person.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  steering  the  beef 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  shrinking  dragoon,  a  slight  driblet  of  gravy 
trickled  down  his  right  ear  and  cheek,  and  finwy  rested  upon  that 
portion  of  his  shirt  collar,  which,  like  the  blinker  of  a  coach-horse, 
effectually  prevented  him  from  starting  at  the  beauty  who  had  seated 
herself  beside  him.  Hot  anger  mantled  in  the  offended  cheek,  and  for 
some  minutes  kept  the  liquid  from  coagulation.  He,  however,  said 
nothing,  and  was  helped  to  vermicelli  soup.  If  men  with  glass  windows 
should  not  throw  stones,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  men  widb  mustachios 
should  not  swallow  vermicelli  soup.  The  valiant  Captain  made  the 
attempt,  and  only  in  part  succeeded ;  the  liquor  indeed  went  down  his 
throat,  but  the  ropy  ingredients  refused  so  to  do,  and  wound  themselves 
around  his  mustachios,  his  nostrils,  and  his  chin-tuft,  to  the  no  small 
glee  of  the  master  .of  the  mansion.  "  Captain,"  cried  the  latter,  "  I 
don't  dabble  much  in  poetry,  but  I  hare  read  Monk  Lewis's  Alonzo  and 
Imogine :  I  could  swear  I  saw  the  spectre  before  me — 

**  Tbe  woims  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept  out. 
And  sported  his  nose  and  his  wkisken  abonty 
While  the  spectre  addressed  Imogine." 

"  Jack !  do  run  to  teething  Lane  and  bring  back  Bill  Brim,  the  barber, 
with  you.  If  the  Captain  is  not  shaved^  my  dinner  will  be  saved,  ha, 
ha,  ha  I  I  beg  pardon.  Captain,  but  I  have  not  swallowed  a  mouthful 
yet;  and  hunger  sharpens  wit." 


FOR    THE    TOMB    OF    THOSE    WHO    F£LL    AT    WATERLOO. 
Tmv  €y  Gepfimrvkaii  Qavoyrtay  jc.  r.  X. 

SlUONIOES. 

Spirits  of  the  heroic  dead. 

Who  of  old  in  triumph  bore 
Enjzlaod's  banner  floating  red 

O'er  the  plains  of  Azincour. 
Shades  of  those  whose  dauntless  mi/Echt 

Raised  the  leopards  of  voar  shield 
Hish  o'er  Gallia's  lilies  white. 

Flying  swift  fromCiecy's  field. 
Fathen  of  our  warlike  name. 

View  the  pile  which  now  we  rear 
:  To  the  children  of  your  fame. 

Mouldering  on  tneir  bloody  bier. 
They,  like  you,  a  countless  host 

Vaunting  loud  its  might  defied,—- 
Smiling  at  the  empty  boast. 

They,  like  you,  victorious  died . 
Never  bending  back  the  head. 

Never  crouching  low  the  knee. 
Where  they  struggled,  there  they  bled 

Free,  amidst  the  unconqucr'd  free. 
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They,  when  ebshM  the  nogiDg  blades 

Sang  the  war-song  shrill  and  deep, 
Gaird  jour  spirits  to  their  aid 

From  the  mansions  of  your  sleep. 
Then,  amid  the  sulphurous  gloom 

O'er  their  heads  m  anger  wreath'd, 
PourM  the  volley's  parchM  simoom. 

From  their  fiery  engines  breathM. 
Forms  of  glory  met  their  eye. 

Sounds  of  triumph  fillM  their  ear, 
Sable  Edward  hover'd  nigh, 

Henry  whirPd  the  unerring  spear. 
Gallia's  sons  the  helmet  clasp'd,   - 

Twined  the  cuirass  round  the  breast. 
Fierce  the  deaming  lances  grasp'd. 

To  the  charge  the  courser  press'd. 
Slaves  I  nor  spear,  nor  twisted  mail. 

Ridged  in  battle's  grim  array, 
Aufl^t  against  the  free  avail 

When  they  urge  their  deadly  way. 
Britons — ^thcy  no  armour  wore. 

They  the  furious  onset  met 
With  the  edge  of  the  claymore 

And  the  point  of  bayonet. 
Freemen — they  o'er  glory's  field 

Bore  the  breast-plate  of  the  brave; 
Every  bosom  was  a  shield. 

Every  arm  a  winged  glaive. 
Raise,  then,  high  the  sculntured  pile 

To  the  heroes  of  your  lame  5    - 
Britain  midst  her  tears  shall  smile. 

Whilst  she  points  to  every  name — 
Traced  in  monumental  stone. 

On  the  tablets  of  her  power. 
Meteors  of  the  battle  shewn 

Through  futurity's  dark  hour !  H.  h. 


SONG. 

I  CAir  never  believe  that  a  Soldier  brave 
Would  slight  Woman,  and  yet  do  his  du^ ; 

For  flowers  would  not  bloom  on  a  Soldier's  grave 
If  unhallowed  by  tears  from  Beauty. 

And  what  could  reward  him  for  all  hfs  toils. 

When  the  perils  of  war  are  over,  - 
But  the  laurels  he  gathers  in  Woman't  smiles 

When  she  welcomes  him  home  at  a  lover  ? 

Nor  ribbons  nor  stars  would  Soldiers  prize. 
Such  baubles  cocdd  never  inspire  them. 

Were  the  ribbons  not  loved  for  the  hand  that  ties, 
And  the  stars  for  the  eyes  that  admire  them. 
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**  N&w  yon  must  imagine  me  to  sit  by  a  good  fire,  amongst  a  company  of  good 
fellowes,  oyer  a  well-spiced  waaseUbowle  of  Christmas  ale,  telling  of  these  merry 
tales  which  hereafWr  follow.*'— Preface  to  <*  the  History  of  Tom  Thumbe  the 
litUe."  Lond.  1621.  Black  UUer. 

In  spite  of  the  benumbing  influence  of  this  age  of  reason,  when 
(as  the  successor  to    the  immortal  Mr.  Newbery  informs  us)  even 
sober  '*  History  is  introduced  into  the  Nursery  in  the  form  of  a  Baby- . 
tale,'*  when  even  the  cradle  is  to  **  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of 
time,  and  the  rising  generation  is  to  reap  every  advantage  from  the 
progress  of  scientific  research," — experience  tells  us  that  the  youthful 
breast  yet  beats  high  at  the  delights  of  fkiry  fiction,  and  warms  at  the 
adventures  of  Owl  Glass  and  the.  Giant-killer,  of  Cinderella  and  the 
Sleeping  Beauty.     Like  the  Christmas  pantomimes  too,  we  suspect, 
that  these  dainties  not  only  tickle  the  palates  of  the  young,  but  may 
safely  be  relied  upon  to  rekindle  joyous  recollections  and  bright  asso- 
ciations in  the  hearts  of  their  elders.     Be  it  so !  we  shall  think  the 
better  of  this  plodding  age,  this  "  ignorant  present  time,"  as  some  of . 
our  friends  like  to  style  it,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  disposed  to  pardon 
the  truancy  of  those  little  wights  whom  we  catch  deserting  **  Mar- 
maduke  Multiply 's  merry  me&od  of  making  minor  mathematicians"  • 
(as  we  see  one  of  these  products  of  "  scientific  research"  is  styled)  to 
steal  a  peep  at  more  engaging  studies.     We  agree  with  them,  Uiat  Uiey 
may  just  as  well  now  and  then 

— *'  Through  mire  and  bush 
Be  lanthom-led  by  Friar  Rush," 

if  indeed  his  memory  still  lives  and  retains  its  savor. 

We  can  at  any  rate  safely  recommend  many  of  our  old  acquaintances 
as  fast  friends  and  jolly  company ;  they  (as  our  motto,  if  we  had  con- 
tinued it,  would  have  told  us)  "  have  been  the  only  revivers  of  drowsy 
age  at  midnight.  Old  and  young  have  with  [such]  tales  chimed  mat- 
tens  till  the  cocks  crew  in  the  morning ;  batchelors  and  maids  have 
compassed  the  Christmas  fire-block  till  the  curfew-bell  rings  candle 
out ;  the  old  shepheard  and  the  young  plow-boy,  after  their  day's 
labor,  have  caroled  out  the  same  to  make  diem  merry  with  ;  and  who 
but  they  have  made  long  nights  seem  short,  and  heavy  toyles  easie  ?" 

We  have  before  lament^  the  manifest  corruption  and  neglect  of 
those  popular  tales  to  which  Heame,  Le  Neve,  Spelman,  and  many 
other  worthies  did  not  disdain  to  turn  the  light  of  their  carefully- 
trimmed  lamp,  scanty  and  ill-furnished  in  many  important  particulars 
as  it  was  ;  and  we  do  hope,  that  before  it  is  too  late,  some  effort  will 
be  made  to  preserve  the  last  wreck  from  perdition,  or  from  that 
e(|ually  deplorable  state  of  debasement  in  which  it  is  our  grief  some- 
times to  see  our  old  favourites.  For  such  a  work  every  facility  is 
now  afforded,  particularly  by  the  abundant  acquisitions  lately  made  to 
the  stock  of  collateral  information  by  oiu-  northern  neighbours.  We 
need  only  point  to  the  very  interesting  disquisition  on  the  subject  which 
lately  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (No.  41),  to  shew  how  much 
has  been  done  elsewhere,  and  how  much  might  be  effected  here  in  the 
*  VOL.  IV.  NO.  XVI.  V 
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elucidation  of  one  of  the  most  curious  as  well  as  entertaining  depaft- 
ments  of  the  history  of  fiction.* 

In  a  review  of  German  Popular  Literature,  the  labours  of  M.  M. 
Qrimra,  brothers  united  in  spirit  as  well  as  kindred,  cannot  but  be 
honourably  acknowledged,  though  the  abundance  of  materials  which 
their  volumes  of  "  Kinder  und  Haus  Marchen"  present  appals  us  with  * 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  choice  amidst  such  a  profusion  of  dainties. 
Their  tales,  many  of  which  possess  great  simplicity  and  beauty,  hare 
been  chiefiy  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  the  moutha 
of  aged  peasantry.  In  the  rich  collection  thus  formed,  almost  every 
country  in  Europe  may  recognise  some  of  its  oldest  fiivourites,  and 
fi'nd  consolation  in  the  increased  renown  of  the  heroes  of  their  a£fec- 
tions  for  the  niortffication  which  their  patriotic  feelings  may  ex- 
perience, at  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving  them  birth.  None 
thought  themselves  more  secure  than  the  Londoners  of  their  Whitting- 
ton  and  his  Cat,  none  than  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  of  the  monumental 
honours  of  Thomas  Thumb  ;  no  one  seemed  more  entitled  than  Friar 
Bacon  to  the  services  of  his  man  Miles  ;  yet  the  peasants  of  Saxony, 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Munster  and  Paderbom,  lay  rival  claims, 
and  the  contest  for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  or  burial  to  some  of 
these  citizens  of  the  world  seems  more  likely  to  be  a  continental  war 
than  a  scramble,  as  in  the  days  of  Hearne,  between  rival  parishes. 
Our  imaginations,  indeed,  are  stretched  to  fix  upon  a  period  for  the 
oHgin  of  these  tales  sufficiently  remote  to  account  for  their  extensive 
diffusion. 

The  field  which  they  open  for  discussion  is  a  wide  one,  and  some 
parts  of  it  may,  perhaps,  puzzle  a  few  of  those  supporters  of  exclu- 
sive systems  of  fairy  and  fiction,  who  love  to  trace  the  pedigree,  and 
time  and  place  of  importation,  of  every  product  of  the  imagination.. 
Heathen  and  Christian  traditions  and  superstitions  are  most  curiously 
intertwined,  and  stories  which  bear  all  the  usual  characteristics  of. 
Eastern  fiction  appear  involved  in  legends  of  the  highest  Teutonic 
origin,  and  domiciled  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  ages  before  we  can 
fix  the  "  how  and  when"  of  the  introduction  of  Oriental  materials. 

We  will  take  as  an  instance  in  point  the  tale  of  "  The  King  of  the 
Golden  Mountain."  The  story  tells  that  '*  there  was  once  upon  a 
ti^e"  a  merchant  who  had  an  only  son,  and  was  reduced  by  unexpected 
misfortunes  to  the  possession  of  one  small  plot  of  land.  While'  walk- 
ing tliere  musing  on  his  hard  fate,  a  little  black  dwarf  appears, 
and  asks  him  the  cause  of  his  sorrows.  On  hearing  the  tale,  the 
"Brownie"  tells  him  not  to  be  cast  down,  and  promises  as  much 
gold  as  he  can  desire,  on  condition  o£  dedicating  to  his  service  the 
object  which  would  first  meet  his  eye  on  returning  home,  and  deliver- 
ing it  up  on  that  spot  in  twelve  years.  The  promised  wealth  is  sent, 
but  the  first  object  that  meets  the  merchant's  sight  is  his  only  son. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelve  years  the  son  is  informed  of  his  father's  rash 
promise,  but  is  desired  not  to  make  himself  uneasy,  for  the  dwarf 
had  no  power  over  him.  Certain  prudent  antimagical  precautions  are 
resorted  to,  under  the  protection  of  which  the  conference  commences ; 

*  We  are  happy  to  find  by  the  announcement  of  the  <'  Popular  Tales  Hbulraiwe 
€fthe  Traditional  Literature  of  various  Nations^*  that  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect ' 
will  at  length  be  fully  made  up. 
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and  at  l^gth  the  imp,  bj  way  of  compromise,  relinquishes  his  claim; 
on  condition  that  the  son  shall  be  put  into  a  boat,  and  pushed  off  by 
the  father's  own  hand  upon  the  wide  ocean.  The  vessel  is  accordingly 
dispatched,  apparently  in  a  most  forlorn  condition.  However,  it  is 
safely  borne  by  some  invisible  guardian  to  an  unknown  shore,  where 
the  son  enters  a  palace,  brilliantly  adorned,  but  desolate  and  silent,  under 
the  power  of  enchantment.  A  t  last  he  meets  a  fair  maiden  (of  course  a 
princess)  under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  who  hails  him  as  her  deliverer 
from  the  power  of  the  twelve  hostile  giants  that  heldTher  thus  bound, 
and  instructs  him  in  the  mod^  of  her  disenchantment.  He  has  only  in 
silent  patience  to  endure  all  their  injuries,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
Kfe ;  but  finally  his  forbearance  achieves  the  release  of  the  damsel  y 
he  himself  is  restored  by  virtue  of  '*  the  water  of  life  ;**  joy  is  again 
kindled  in  the  courts  of  die  palace,  and  the  merchant's  son  weds,  and 
is  hailed  "  King  of  the  Golden  Mountain." 

Eight  years  the  king  and  queen  live  happily  together,  till,  eontrar^ 
to  her  advice  and  forebodings  of  ill-luck,  he  determines  to  revisit  his 
flither  the  merchant,  and  receives  as  a  parting  gifl  the  xoisking  rmg^ 
which  transports  from  place  to  place  at  the  will  of  its  bearer,  with  thcf 
single  stipulation  that  he  shall  not  use  it  to  bring  his  wife  to  his  Other's 
home.  At  his  visit  to  the  town  where  the  merchant  dwells,  the  guards 
at  die  gate,  wondering  at  his  strange  garb,  refuse  admittance ;  but  he 
borrows  an  old  cloak,  and  passes  unobserved.  He  makes  himself 
known  to  his  father,  who  disbelieves  the  story  of  his  marriage,  and 
to  convince  him  of  the  fact,  unguardedly  makes  use  of  the  magic  ring 
to  bring  over  his  queen  and  the  prince  their  son. 

The  queen  is  greatly  displeased ;  and  as  she  and  her  husband  are 
walking  on  the  sea-shore,  viewing  the  spot  where  his  crazy  bark  had 
been  launched,  he  sits  down  dred  and  falls  asleep.  She  avails  herself 
of  the  opportunity,  takes  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  transports  her^ 
self  and  son  back  to  the  Golden  Mountain.  On  awakening,  the  king* 
in  despair  sets  off  in  pursuit,  and  encounters  three  giants,  who  are 
quarrelling  about  the  division  of  their  inheritance,  the  treasures  of 
which  were,  a  sword  which  accomplishes  its  work  at  the  mere  wish  of 
die  possessor,  a  cloak  which  gives  invisibility,  and  boots  which  trans- 
port  the  wearer  in  a  moment  wheresoever  he  wishes.  The  king,  oh 
being  asked  to  arbitrate  between  them,  is  suffered  to  try  the  virtue  of 
diese  different  articles,  and  ends  the  dispute  by  quietly  making  off 
with  them  all.  On  arriving  at  his  palace  he  dnia  his  queen  celebrate 
ing  a  second  marriage,  and  frightens  her  conscience  by  taking  his 
viewless  station  behind  her  chair,  and  removing  the  viands  as  she 
offers  to  carry  them  to  her  lips.  The  story  ends  with  the  punishment 
of  the  faithless  court. 

Now  surely  this  tale  would  be  fixed  upon  by  many  as  displayinr 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  an  Oriental  origin ;  and  yet  M.  M. 
Grimm,  with  very  substantial  reason,  claim  it  as  most  strikingly  coin- 
cident with  traditions  of  the  highest  northern  antiquity.  The  golden 
glittering  palace  at  the  extreme  of  the  earth,  with  its  twelve  guardians, 
is  no  stranger ;  and  in  the  whole  fable  they  point  out  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  adventures  of  the  renowned  Siegfried.  The  turning 
upon  the  waters^-^he  rescue  of  his  bride — ^her  connexion  with  the 
dn^oii  or  serpent — die  oyercomii^  the  enchanters  by  silence — die  dis- 
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guise  of  the  old  cloak,,  which  is  afterwards  still  more  explicitly  identi* 
iied  with  the  TarD.cap— the  encountering  the  contepding  guardiims  of 
the  treasure,  whicU  he  is  caUed  in  to  divide — ^tbe  airticles  forming 
that  treasure*— the  wonderfij^  sword  Balmung — ^the  boot3  which,  a» 
the  [Quarterly  Reviewer  observes,  *' wei:e.once  worn  by  Loke  when 
he  escaped  from  Valhalla" — ^the  wisliing  ring  (or  rod)— are  all  points 
agreeing  (and  many  of  them  with  striking  e^tactness)  with  the  tale  to 
be,  made  out  partly  from  the  Wilkina  Saga  and  other  Scandinavian 
sources,  and  partly  from  the  Niebelungen  Lied.  M.  M.  Grimm  find 
considerable  resemblance  too  in  the  king's  matrimonial  infelicities  to 
those  of  the  ancient  hero. 

:  The  learned  editors  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  pure 
German  original  of  the  tales  collected  by  them  from  oral  tradition* 
Indeed  their  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  their  circulation,  not 
among  classes  of  society  likely  to  have  received  the  gay  tales  of 
southeni  minstrels  or  crusaders,  but  among  the  peaceful  peasantry  of 
the  North  and  the  remote, shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  by  their  striking 
coincidence  with  the  most  undoubted  northern  traditions,  and  with 
the  stories  popular  among  the  parallel  classes  of  Danish,  Scotch,  and 
English  society.  Yet  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Paderborn  tale  of 
the  ''  Geist  im  Glas,"  "  The  Spirit  in  the  Bottle/'  which  so  minutely 
agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  Arabian  tale,  of  the  Geniu»  confined 
by  Solomon's  seal  in  the  casket  and  drawn  up  by  the  fisherman?  Even 
here,,  however,  M.  M.  Grimm  point  out  a  connexion  with  another  tale 
of  very  northern  aspect,  exhibiting  something  which  is  at  any  rate  ex- 
ceedingly like  Thor's.  Hammer. 

Not  the  least  interesting  in  the  collection  are  the  heaU  stories,  those 
in  which  animals  support  the  principal  chai;acters.  These  are  equally, 
perhaps  more,  venerable  in  their  origin  than,  the  fairy  and  heroic  tales, 
and  certainly  tl^ere  is  full  as  much  difficulty  in  accounting  for  so  wide 
and  early  a  diffusion.  None  of  the  channels  by  which  die  ^sopean 
fables  or  those  of  purer  Eastern,  whether  Persian  or  Indian,  origin, 
found  their  way  into  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  can  be  pointed 
out  as  at  all  probable  sources  of  such  stories  as  those  before  us. 
.  Are  not  all  these  fables  remnants  of  some  great  mass  of  amusing 
moral  instruction,  which  has  at  the  remotest  periods  and  in  all  coun- 
tries found  its  way  for  the  edification  of  man,  ilowing  from  some 
fountain-head  of  wisdom,  whence  Calmuck,  Russian,  Celt,  Scan- 
dinavian and  German,  in  their  various  ramifications,  have  imbibed 
their  earliest  and  simplest  lessons  of  improvement  ?  To  confine  their 
origin  or  introduction  to  modern  times  or  particular  countries,  may  be 
as  unprofitable  as  the  labours  of  old  Hearne  to  fix  the  birth  and  burial 
of  Hickathrif  or  Tom  Thumb.  If  we  are  for  .an.  Oriental  hypothesis 
of  the  origin,  of  such  fairy  fictions,  it  would  be  op  a  broader  scale, 
ond  we  should  fancy  we  saw  them  alter  a  pilgrimage  from  the  Caucasus 
and  a  long  sojourn  in  the  wintry  climes  of  the  North,  meeting  in 
their  progress  to  the  South  a  new  arrival,  by  another  channel,  of 
similar  materials^  whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  make  a  longer  re- 
sidence in  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  to  be  perhaps  more  ripened 
in  the  luxuriance  of  Asia.  ^  .    , 

M*  M.  Grimm's  idea  ot  the  utility  pf  these  tales  in  explain^ig  or 
preserving  some  supposed  ''pure  and  primitive  Mythology  of  the 
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Teutons,  which  had  been  thought  to  be  for  ever  lost,'*  seems,  however, 
rather  a  questionable  position.  They  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott's  remarks 
in  his  notes  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake :  *'  A  work  of  great  interest 
might  be  cotiipiled  upon  the  origin  of  popular  fiction,  and  the  trans- 
mission bf  fidfriillir  tales  from  age  to  age,  and  from  country  to  country. 
The  mythology  of  one  period  would  then  aippear  to  pass  into  the 
romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  the  nursery-tales  of  the 
subsequent  ages."  With  all  deference,  every  new  light  on  Northern 
romance  (or  mythology,  if  we  are  so  to  call  it)  seems  to  give  a  diffe- 
rent order  to  the  process.  If  there  once  were  *'  a  pure  and  primitive 
mythology"  of  the  German  tribes,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  most 
probably  one  far  above  the  poetic  vagaries  to  which  these  stories  have 
relation.  In  them,  and  in  the  other  members  of  the  Northern  Cyclus  of 
Scandinavian  or  Teutonic  romance,  the  process  seems  every  where  to 
begin  with  the  poetic  elevation  of  popular  heroes,  and  thence  in  due 
course  to  their  mythological  enrolment.  How  far  the  ancient  Germans 
went  in  building  up  a  system  like  that  which  was  erected  out  of  the 
SMne  materials  by  Scandinavian  fancy  seems  very  doubtful.  But  even 
if  it  should  be  true  that  the  same  process  took  place  in  both  countries, 
we  very  much  hesitate'  in  believing  that  this  poetic  creation  was  ever 
a  popular  mythology,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  a  system  of  current 
belief.  Almost  all  the  striking  coincidences  pointed  out  by  M.  M. 
Grimm  in  their  tales,  are,  with  the  heroes  of  the  Teutonic  Cyclus  of 
romance,  the  adventures  of  Siegfried,  Brynhild,  &c. ;  but  all  this  will 
hardly  be  said  to  throw  light,  except  negatively,  on  the  "pure  and 
primitive  mythology"  of  ^e  German  tribes.  As  far  as  any  thing 
like  religious  principles  are  concerned,  the  only  great  and  leading 
ones  that  we  perceive,  are  those  of  a  constant  recognition  of  a  city 
of  Glory,  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  and  brave,  and  the  conflict  of 
good  and  evil  spirits  perpetually  warring,  but  always  with  superiority  to 
die  former;  and  these  point  to  a  sufficiently  remote  and  primitive  origin. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  testimony  of  this  sort,  M.  M. 
Grimm's  tales  are  certainly  of  great  literary  curiosity  and  value, 
and  furnish  strong  additional  evidence  that  the  tales  of  northern  en- 
terprise, which  the  poets  of  the  Minnesinger  age  put  into  a  new  dress, 
were  no  new  inventions,  but  of  ancient  popular  currency. 

In  corroboration  of  the  Editor's  belief  in  the  antiquity  and  Teutonic 
origin  of  most  of  their  stories,  it  may  be  observed  that  though  strongly 
resembling  many  of  those  which  are  to  be  found  even  in  southern 
countries,  they  generally  bear  a  deeper  and  more  religious  character,  a 
more  antique  cast,  than  is  to  be  seen  under  the  gayer  dress  which  has 
been  elsewhere  thrown  around  them.  The  story  of  Cinderella,  or,  as 
the  Germans  call  her,  **  Aschen-puttel,"  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
introduction  of  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  friend  or  parent  watching  over 
a  destitute  survivor,  and  hovering  around  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  is 
c<Mnmon  to  many  of  the  stories. 

The  northern  tale  opens  with  Aschen-puttel's  receiving  the  blessing 
of  her  dying  mother,  and  her  promise  to  look  down  from  heaven 
upon,  and  watch  over  her,  if.  she  continue  to  deserve  it.  The  child 
goes  every  day  to  weep  over  her  mother's  grave.  The  snow  falls  and 
covers  it ;  but  the  sun  comes  again ;  and  when  the  green  sod  once  more 
appears,  her  father  takes  another  wife.    Two  other  daughters  are  born 
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who  put  their  sitter  to  the  most  menial  offlces»  from  wliiidl«  of  ccnue^i 
she  has  her  name. 

The  father  sets  out  upon  a  joumeyi  and  asks  his  daughters  what 
ffifb  he  shall  bring  them  on  his  return.  The  younger  daughters  ask 
for  fine  clothes  and  jewels,  while  Aschen-pattel  desires  only  the  first 
twig  that  crosses  him  on  his  return.  The  several  presents  are  duly 
brought,  and  Aschen-puttel  takes  her's  with  her  while  performing  her 
daily  task  of  mourning  at  her  mother's  grave*  There  she  plants  her 
twig,  and  waters  it  with  her  tears,  till  it  grows  to  a  beautiful  tree.  Two 
white  doves  take  up  their  abode  in  its  branches,  and  become  her  friends 
and  protectors. 

iThe  king's  feast  comes.  The  two  younger  sisters  prepare  for  it| 
and  when  Aschen-puttel  also  desires  to  go,  her  step-mother  sets  her 
an  apparently  endless  task  of  picking  up  a  measure  of  scattered  seeds. 
The  maiden  goes  to  the  garden,  and  cries  to  her  favourite  birds,  who 
bring  assistance  that  quickly  ^mpletes  the  task.  The  same  firiendly 
aid  provides  her  splendid  apparel.  The  ball-scene  follows,  and  after 
it  the  escape  of  Aschen-puttel.  The  visit  is  repeated,  and  the  prince 
is  opposed  in  his  pursuit  by  a  tree,  which  suddenly  rises  (like  Jack's 
bean-stalk),  and  waves  its  lofly  branches  to  impede  his  progress. 
At  thediird  night  the  golden  slipper  is  left  behind,  and  the  prince 
determines  to  make  the  wearer  his  bride. 

The  two  younger  sisters,  by  rather  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  their 
mother,  successively  manage  to  get  the  slipper  on,  but  are  discovered 
by  the  warning  song  of  the  doves  from  their  tree.  At  length  the 
true  owner  is  cuscovered.  The  doves  congratulate  the  royal  pair  with 
a  passing  song,  and  accompany  their  protegee  to  the  pauoe,  the  one 
seated  on  her  right,  the  other  on  her  left  shoulder. 

Bluebeard  is  a  story  well  known  in  almost  every  country :  the  con- 
fiding of  the  keys  under  injunctions  against  the  use  of  some  one  in 
particular,  frequently  occurs  in  the  German  tales.  The  cry  of  the 
lady  to  her  brothers  has  here  a  supernatural  power, .  and  is  heard  by 
them  as  they  sit  afar  off  *'  drinking  the  cool  wine."  A  similar  ploit 
occurs  in  the  fine  old  German  ballad  of  "  Ulrich  and  Annie,"  translated 
by  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  the  ''  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities." 

"  Ifb  out  rede  Ulrich  to  tak  the  aSt, 
And  he  to  dear  Annie's  bower  can  fare , 
'  Dear  Annie,  wt'  me  to  the  greenwood  gannu 
And  I  'U  lear  7011  the  sma  binis'  sang/ 

The  tane  wi'  the  tither  they  out  are  gane. 
The  copse  o*  hazel  they're  reekit  alaue  ; 
And  bit  and  bit  they  ped  farther  on. 
Till  they  a  green  m^ow  cam  upon." 

She  finds  she  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  same  fate  as  several  prede^ 
cessors  had  suffered,  and  only  craves  leave  to  "  cry  three  cries." 

'*  And  the  thirden  cty  she  cried  sae  shrill, 
Her  youngest  brither  she  cried  antil. 

Her  brkher  sat  at  the  cule  red  wine. 
The  cry  it  cam  thro'  his  window  hyne  $ 
"  Oh  heisr  ye,  hear  ye,  my  brethren  a% 
How  my  sitter  cries  thereout  i'  the  shaw  V* 
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'    Bnt  poor  Annie  suffers,  though  justice  overtakes  her  Pithless  lover ; 

It  'n  deep  in  the  greaf  dear  Annie  was  laid  ; 
Pause  ulrich'was  high  on  the  wheel  displayed  : 
O'er  Annie  the  cheruhim  sweetly  sung, 
O'er  Ulrich  croak'd  the  ravens  young. 

In  another  story,  **  The  Jew  in  the  hush,"  the  connexion  is  with  the 
old  English  ballad  of  **  The  Frerc  and  the  Boy,"  which  was  first  '*  im- 
prynted  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,"  and  re-published  by  Bitson.  It  turns 
upon  the  ancient  legend  of  the  dance-inspiring  pipe,  horn,  oi*  fiddle. 

A  youth  having  bestowed  all  he  had  upon  a  dwarfish  imp  in  charity, 
receives  from  him  in  return  a  wonderful  bow,  and  a  fiddle  that  in- 
spires a  dancing  mania  in  all  who  hear  it.  He  tries  the  bow  by  shoot- 
ing a  biril,  and  selects  an  old  Jew  on  whom  to  try  the  fiddle,  by 
sending  him  to  pick  the  bird  out  of  the  bush  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  then  commencing  his  tune.  The  poor  Jew's  dancing  faculties  are 
thus  put  in  requisition  in  a  most  inconvenient  position  for  their  ex- 
ercise, and  the  unfortunate  wretch  is  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
penance,  from  which  he  is  only  released  on  payment  of  a  heavy  price. 
The  judge  is  complained  to,  the  urchin  brought  for  trial,  and  sen- 
tence pronounced.  As  a  last  request  he  begs  for  leave  to  play  a  jig  on 
his  way  to  execution ;  which,  being  thought  reasonable,  is  granted, 
under  protest  from  the  Jew,  who  takes  care  to  have  himself  tied  to  a 
post.  The  consequences  are  easily  foreseen  :  Judge,  Court,  audience, 
and  finally  the  whole  crowd,  join  in  the  dance.  The  Jew  breaks  his 
precautionary  bonds,  and  all  are  finally  glad  to  release  a  troublesome 
^irisoner. 

The  English  ballad  sends  forth  the  hero,  **  a  sturdy  ladde,''  to  tend 
his  father's  cattle,  where  he  relieves  an  old  man's  hunger,  and  re- 
ceives in  return,  first, 

A  Bowe 
Byrdes  for  to  shute  j 

SeeoXkdly,  a  pipe  of  snch  power  that 

All  that  may  the  pype  here. 
Shall  not  themselfe  stere. 
But  laugh  and  lepe  aboute. 

The  third  gift  (which  it  is  not  meet  we  should  here  detail)  was  for 
the  special  annoyance  of  the  lad's  stepmother.  The  Frcre  under- 
takes the  urchin's  discipline,  but  is,  like  the  Jew,  inveigled  into  the 
bush; 

He  hopped  wondrous  h^e. 

At  the  last  he  held  up  his  honde. 

And  saydy  1  have  danc*d  so  longe 

That  I  am  like  to  dye. 

For  his  pranks  Jack  is  taken  before  the  "  Offycyall,"  who  is  incredu- 
lous, and  requires  evidence  of  his  powers.  He  soon,  however,  hears 
enough,  and 

Cryed  unto  the  chylde 
To  pype  no  more  withm  this  place. 

The  introductory  essays  of  M.  M.  Grimm  shew  many  coincidences 
in  the  traditions,  songs,  and  diversions  of  German  children,  with 
those  which  still  keep  their  ground  among  us.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  Robin  Redbreast  preserve  his  friendly  relations  towards  man.     His 
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kind  offices  towards  '*  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  is  explained  by  the 
German  tradition  that  this  little  bird  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a 
corpse,  but  immediately  hastens  to  provide  it  with  the  simple  covering 
within  its  reach.  Many  coincidences  in  the  songs  of  the  two  countries 
might  be  pointed  out :  we  will  merely  give  as  a  specimen  the  pretty 
little  address  to  the  Lady-bird  (Marieh-wurmchen),  of  which  we  have 
in  England  preserved  only  the  second  verse.  The  whole  ditty  may  be 
thus  translated. 

Lady-bird  !  Lady-bird !  pretty  one,  stay. 
Come  ait  on  my  finger,  so  happy  and  gay. 

With  me  snail  no  mischief  betide  thee ; 
No  harm  would  I  do  thee,  no  foeman  is  here, 
I  onlywould  gaze  on  thy  beauties  so  dear, 
\  Those  beautiful  winglets  beside  thee. 

Lady-bird  !  Lady-bird  !  fly  away  home. 
Your  house  is  on  fire,  your  children  will  roam» 

List  1  list !  to  their  cry  aud  bewailing ! 
The  pitiless  spider  is  weaving  their  doom. 
Then  Lady-bird,  Lady-bird,  fly  away  home. 

Hark !  hark !  to  thy  chilaren's  bewailing  ! 

^y  back  again,  back  again.  Lady-bird  dear; 
Thy  neighbours  will  merrily  welcome  thee  here. 

With  them  shall  no  peril  attend  thee ; 
They  '11  guard  thee  so  safely  from  danger  or  care. 
They'll  gaze  on  thy  beautiful  wingleu  so  fair. 
They  '11  love  tnee,  and  ever  befriend  thee. 
As  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  giving  one  of  the 
beautiful  beast  stories,  which,  with  their  good-natured  frolic  honesty, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining  and  edifying,  we  can  only  as- 
sure our  young  readers  that  they  lose  a  great  treat,  many  choice  "  pas- 
sages'' in  the  careers  of  their  friends  the  wolf  and  the  fox ;  and  that 
the  loss  of  such  recreation  is  no  way  compensated  by  the  substitute 
offered,  we  observe,  at  the  comer  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  in  "  The 
Adventures  of  Cato,  a  Dog  of  sentiment" 


TO    A    LADY    WHO    SAID    SHE    WAS    UNHAPPY. 

**  Inter  spem,  enramqoe,  timores  inter  et  iras, 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  dilnxiase  supremum. 
Grata  Buperreniet,  quas  non  sperabitur  hora. 

A  SPIRIT,  Lady,  pure  as  thine. 

Must  ne'er  like  sinful  souls  be  sad  : 
Delight  was  meant  for  things  divine. 

And  woe  should  only  wound  the  bad. 

Ah !  who  would  dream  that  care  had  prest 

Her  seal  upon  so  sweet  a  brow  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  to  see  distrest. 

So  bright,  so  pure  a  saint  as  thou  ? 

The  path  is  not  a  path  of  sweets. 

That  leads  us  onward  to  the  toiAb  ; 
Full  many  a  briar  the  traveller  meets. 

Where  only  roses  seem'd  to  bloom. 

Yet  Hope  will  whisper,  mortal  sorrow 

Is  but  the  darkness  of  a  dayj 
What  joys,  what  pieves  us  now — to-morrow 

Rolls  with  the  tide  of  time  away. 


(297) 

ON  TALKERS. 

There  are  as  many  varieties  of  talkers  as  there  are  of  tulips;  to 
classify  them  would  require  the  nice  discernment  and  patient  perseve- 
rance of  an  ethical  Linnaeus;  and  when  done,  it  would  be  an  useless 
classification,  unless,  indeed,  Taste  could  be  brought  to  have  a  love  for 
the  cultivation  of  them,  with  an  ulterior  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
several  classes,  by  marrying  a  common  female  scold  of  the  last  class, 
with  a  refined  male  babbler  of  the  first ;  and  thus  effect^  by  artificial 
mediods,  what  wisdom,  with  all  her  old  endeavours,  could  never  work 
by  any  means — an  improvement  of  talkers  generally. 

There  is,  however,  a  pleasure  in  holding  up  a  few  of  the  first  classes 
of  talkers  to  attentive  notice,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  a  Dutch 
tulip-fancier  feels,  when  he  displays  to  the  curious,  wondering  eyes  of 
one  not  in  the  fancy,  (who  had  perceived,  on  being  shewn  a  bed  of 
them,  that  they  were  all  tulips,  but  did  not  discern  the  nicer  streaks  of 
difference  between  them,) 

"  Some  fauldess  iuSp  which  the  Du/cA  ne'er  saw.'^ 

The  first,  and  most  common  class  of  talkers,  is  composed  of  common 
babblers.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these ;  but  the  most  disagree- 
able is  the  long-tongued  babbler.  One  of  them  is  sufficient  to  set 
a  whole  village  at  war,  or  disturb  the  peace  and  sacredness  of  virtuous 
privacy.  Rather  than  be  silent,  he  will  wound  his  dearest  friend,  with 
a  tongue,  which,  like  Laertes'  foil,  poisons  wherever  it  touches ;  and 
sometimes  even  him  who  first  used  it.  From  this  sort  of  talker  yon 
learn  the  origin  of  Miss  Jones's  finery,  and  Miss  Jenkins's  faux  pas; 
the  state  of  Mr.  Tomkins's  embarrassment,  &c.  &c.  Or  if  you  fear 
what  the  world  thinks  of  your  own  character  for  virtue  or  folly,  yon 
may  have  your  misgivings  confirmed  to  your  entire  dissatisfaction. 
He  publishes  a  pernicious  piece  of  truth  or  scandal  in  the  morning*, 
and  follows  the  sound  of  his  own  rumour,  as  a  wether-mutton  follows 
his  own  bell.  Another  variety  is  the  dull,  or  harmless  babbler.  He 
talks  in  his  turn  and  out  of  his  turn,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
yet  has  nothing  to  say.  You  may,  perhaps,  learn  from  him  that  it 
rained  yesterday ;  and  backed  by  the  boldness  of  his  fears,  you  may 
get  some  credit  for  weather  wisdom,  if  you  doubt  whether  it  will  not 
rain  to-morrow.     He  is  Francis  Moore's  counterpart. 

The  second  class  are  the  small  talkers.  These  are  tea-table  appen- 
dages, and  sometimes  hang  by  the  dexter  bend  of  ladies  elbows;  and 
are  usually  "  prim,  puss- gentlemen,"  all  prettiness  and  pettiness. 
Ceaseless  tonguers  of  "  woids  of  no  tone,"  they  lisp,  or  cultivate  some 
delicate  mispronunciation  of  one  of  the  four-and-twenty  letters,  or  of 
a  few  well-selected  syllables.  They  have  a  chicken's  perseverance  in 
picking  up  the  smallest  grain  or  chaff  of  tea-table  intelligence,  yet  are 
not  greedy  in  the  possession  of  it:  you  may  have  their  second-hand 
nothings  at  less  than  the  cost  trouble.  Their  wit  is  as  an  island  in  a 
vast  sea  of  three  months'  sail ;  you  may  steer  round  it,  and  by  it,  and 
never  make  it:  or  if  you  think  you  descry  it  in  the  offing,  you  may 
tack  for  it,  and  hope  to  drift  to  its  shore ;  but  when  you  really  see 
it  under  your  bow,  you  may  coast  round  it,  and  cast  out  your  grapple- 
anchor  to  hold  by  it:  but  you  mi^t  as  soon  tieyoor  hose  or  your 
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horse  tip  with  a  sunheam,  or  get  a  will  o'  the  wisp  to  light  you  like  a 
well-bred  watchman  to  your  lodgings,  as  make  ground  there.  The 
light  of  their  minda  n^ed  not  be  hidden  under  a  bushel :  a  one-pill  box 
would  be  a  dome  of  "  ample  space  and  verge  enough"  for  it.  Like 
one  "  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,"  it  might  shine  far  and  wide 
therein,  and  yet  not  gild  its  confines.  Their  most  delicate,  prim  mouths 
are  like  a  perfumer's  shop,  for  they  breathe  nothing  but  sweets,  ''  Mias 
A.  has  the  sweetest  pug-puppy  from  Paris  diat  is  in  the  world :"  and 
**  Mrs.  B.  a  sweet  cat  in  her  establishment."  Their  talk  only  breathes 
honey,  essence  of  Tyre,  bloom  of  Ninon,  violet  washes,  and  a  thousand 
essMices  that  are  advertized  in  the  newspapers.  They  ''  die  of  a  rose 
in  aromatic"  luiguish,  and  are  recovered  by  lavender-water,  and  odier 
**  soft  af^liancesy"  fifty  times  an  hour,  in  their  "  over-exquisite"  moods. 
I  would  sooner  sit  at  an  opera  with  five  Jews  in  the  same  box,  or  be 
in  a  small  room  with  three  Frenchmen,  than  talk  with  one  of  these. 

The  third  are  those  of  the  objective  class.  Be  your  opinions  what 
they  may,  however  undeniable,  correct,  settled,  or  well-digested,  they 
will  chew  them  over,  and  object  to  them.  They  will  find  flaws  in 
diamond-wit  of  the  first  water,  motes  in  the  brightest  ra^s  of  the  mind, 
mad  beams  in  the  eyes  of  Truth.  I  know  such  an  one.  If  you  would 
take  an  advantage  which  he  is  gaining  in  argument,  out  of  his  mouth, 
throw  down  a  bad  pun,  as  burglars  toss  a  bribe  of  meat  to  a  house-dog 
^ho  is  getting  the  'vantage  ground  of  them,  and  he  instantly  drops  the 
argument,  (as  that  faibulous  dog  dropped  his  substantial  meat  in  the 
river- for  the  duplicate  shadow  of  it,)  to  tear  the  poor  pun  to  pieces, 
analyzing  nothing,  till  he  proves  that  it  is  no  nfiore  than  nothing ;  and 
when  he  has  satisfied  himself  to  conviction,  that  a  bad  pun  is  not  a 
good  one,  he  n  obliged,  after  aU,  firom  politeness,  to  laugh  reluctantly 
at  the  joke. 

The  fourth  is  ihe  contradictory  class*  Let  your  opinions  to-day  be 
lo  the  letter  what  their's  were  yesterday,  and  they  will  instantly  run  an 
opposition-coach  against  your's,  upset  you  on  the  mud-bank  of  their 
own  opinions,  and  leave  you,  sprawling  and  bespattered,  to  get  up  as 
you  can.  When  you  have  run  them  to  a  stand  on  one  point,  and  they 
find  you  are  fixed  on  agreeing  with  them,  and  they  cannot  object  to  die 
matter  of  your  opinions,  they  have  still  a  resource  left,  in  objecting  to 
your  manner  of  uttering  them.  You  speak  unaffectedly,  and  diey 
censure  you  for  mediocrity,  a  bald  plainness,  and  want  of  spirit  and 
imwination. 

The  fifth  class  consists  of  the  talkers  in  admirations.  I  heard  one 
of  these,  the  other  day.  His  conversation,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
was  all  exclamation,  like  a  German  drama ;  and  was  made  up  of  a  dub 
jargon  of  Oood^Gods!  God-bless-mes !  Is-it-possibles!  Who'd-have^ 
thought-Its!  Yott-astonish-mes !  &c. 

The  sixth  are  the  interrogative  class.  Their  talk  is  all  question:  I 
should  think  their  tongues  were  shaped  like  a  note  of  interrogation.  I 
know  one  of  this  genus.  You  feel,  in  conversing  with  him,  as  a  eatechiz- 
ed  -charity-boy  does,  when  he  is  asked  what  his  god&ther  promised  not 
to  do  for  him.  Talk  an  hour  dead  with  one  of  this  class,  and  y6u  wiU 
only  hear  from  him  such  interrogatory  affirmadons  as  diese  following: 
**  And  so  Jones  is  well  I — and  Johnson 's  married  ? — and  you  really 
mm  prefer  Pope  to  PQiiifi«t?--4ihd  you  setieusly  d^jr  that  'aldermati 
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Cartk  i»  the  autlKir  of  Juniiis?— and  aflbrm  that  Dr.  Watti  did  ndt 
write  "  T%e  Frisky  Songttarr 

The  seventh,  uid  most  insuffierable  ckttH  are  the.  exduaive  talkeri^ 
One  of  these  will  undertake  to  talk  for  all  the  company  present.  If  you 
impatiently  throw  in  but  one  little  word,  it  is  like  dinging  a  large  stone 
into  a  quick  current — ^it  disturbs,  but  cannot  impede  it,  and  rather 
impels  it  still  &ster  onward: — or  like  striking  a  spark  into  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder — a  fresh  explosion  of  words  spreads  a  hubbub  and  confusion 
all  around  it  Though  he  tells  you  every  thing  you  already  know,  you 
cannot  tell  him  any  thing  that  he  does  not  know.  He  can  tell  you  what 
a  new  book  contains  that  is  to  come  out  next  Tuesday,  aa  well  as  if  be 
was  himself  Wednesday ;  or  anticipate  the  merits  of  a  great  picture  on 
the  easeL  If  you  mean  to  see  the  new  tragedy,  he  has  seen  it,  and  he 
destroys  all  the  delight  you  would  have  in  its  newness,  by  repeating 
the  best  points  of  it,  and  by  unravelling  its  plot*  If  you  set  out  with 
an  anecdote,  he  snatches  it  out  of  your  mouth,  as  a  oovetous  dog 
would  a  desired  bone  from  his  best  boon  companion  and  dearest 
puppy-friend,  and  tells  it  for  you.  You  object  that  your's  was  a  diffis* 
rent  version  of  the  same  story,  and  gently  persist  in  telling  it  your 
own  way: — he  knows  the  other  version  as  well  as  you  do,  and  re-r^ 
lates  it  for  you,  but  thinks  his  own  the  best.  If  you  persist,  after  all, 
in  telling  it  lor  yourself,  he  will  insinuate  to-morrow  that  you  are  in 
your  emecdoiagef  and  declare  that  you  are  the  worst  teller  of  a  good 
thing  since  Goldsmith.  You  could  not  haye  done  a  worse  thing  than 
start  an  anecdote  in  his  hearing,  for  that  one  is  too  sure  of  reminding 
him  of  a  hundred  others ;  and  the  last  one  of  that  first  century  of  good 
things  is  so  nearly  related  to  the  first  of  the  second  century,  that  he 
eannot  dioose  but  relate  it,  and  you  dare  not  choose  but  hear  it.  If 
yon  commence  a  favourite  quotation,  he  takes  up  the  second  line,  goes 
on  with  it,  and  ends  by  quoting  tfrice  as  much  as  you  intended.  This 
invMiably  leads  him  to  recollect  another  poem  by  the  same  authoiv 
which  no  dotibt  you  have  heard,  but  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  present,  would 
perhaps  like  to  hear ;  and  then  he  begins  it  without  farther  prelude^ 
and  ^ou  can,  if  you  please,  go  to  sleep  ad  interim,  if  you  have  no  fear 
of  his  reproach  for  want  of  taste,  &c.  before  your  eyes,  to  keqp  them 
open.  You  have  been  to  Paris,  and  he  informs  you  of  your  expeosea 
on  the  road:— or  you  are  going  to  Scotland,  and  he  narrates  most 
pathetically  the  miseries  of  a  German  inn.  Of  all  talkers  these  are 
the  worst. 

The  eighth  class  are  the  exaggerators,  not  the  professional,  but 
amateur  fibbers.  These  are  a  pleasant  set  of  talkers :  you  must  not,  to  be 
sure,  take  them  literally.  It  is  a  humour  that  even  witty  persons  can- 
not always  appreciate ;  to  your  thoroughly  sensible  and  one-and-one- 
make-two  sort  of  minds,  **  it  is  a  stumbling-block  and  a  refHroach."  It 
is,  perhaps,  as  to  its  conversational  value,  mere  nonsense :  it  is  what 
an  ingenious  punster  (fracturing  a  French  word  in  pieces)  considers 
bad-in-agCt  and  not  very  good  in  youth;  But,  most  sensible  reader, 
shut  not  thine  ears  against  it :  if  thou  wouldst  enjoy  Sense  at  any  time, 
listen  sometimes  to  his  less  capable  brother,  Nonsense.  After  the 
mind  has  been  wearied  by  abstruse  studies,  or  worldly  carkings,  or 
imaginary  ills,  or  positive  griefs,  is  not  ^nsense  like  letting  a  long- 
Strained  bow  relax;  or  giving  slackness  to  a  jhile-string?    Nonsense  is 
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to  sense  like  shade  unto  light,  making,  hy  strong  contrast,  what  is  heaii* 
tiful,  still  more  beautiful : — it  is  like  an  intended  discord  in  a  delicious 
melody,  making  the  next  concord  the  sweeter ;  or  like  silent  sleep  after 
sorrowful  wakefulness  ;  or  like  that  calm  which  succeeds  a  storm  ;  or 
like  cheerfulness  afler  care ;  or  like  condescension  after  hauteur  ;  or 
like  the  freedom  of  a  night-gown  or  slippers  to  the  cramping  of  tight 
boots  and  bursting  buttons ;  or  like  a  night's  dancing  a^r  a  month's 
gout ;  or  like  that  delicious  giggle  some  schoolboy  uncorks  when  the 
grim  hush-compelling  usher  turns  his  back ;  or  like  the  laugh  polite- 
ness has  suppressed  till  one  has  got  rid  of  some  troublesome  puppy 
or  pedantic  blockhead ;  or  like  an  olive  to  the  palate  of  a  winebibber, 
sickly  in  itself,  but  giving  a  gusto  to  the  old  port  of  the  mind,  or  to  the 
brisk,  bubbling  champaigne-wine  of  wit.  I  was  companied  with  an 
exaggerator  but  yesterdays  who  was  very  seriously  remonstrated  with 
by  a  sage  old  maiden  lady  for  a  short  indulgence  in  this  lighter  sort  of 
nonsense.  "  Madam,*'  he  replied,  "  any  man  arrived  at  the  door  of 
discretion,  who  would  talk  sense  and  seriousness  during  the  gloomy 
month  of  November,  would  shew  his  entire  want  of  it ;  and  I  should 
either  suspect  him  to  be  suicidally  inclined,  or  as  insane  as  my  friend 
Phipps,  who  went  into  Drury-lane  theatre  last  night,  expecting  to  be 
dratienally  amused.  Such  a  man  would  light  home  his  mother  widi  a 
dark  lantern,  or  read  metaphysics  to  a  man-milliner,  or  sing  Mozart's 
requiem  to  a  milestone.  Amateur  nonsense^talkers.  are  your  only 
sensible  men/'  There  could  be  no  serious  replication  to  such  divert- 
ing lightness  as  this  ;  so  my  gentleman  had  his  way,  and  on  he  went 
'<  like  a  fklconer." 

There  are  several  other  classes,  which  I  shall  notice  in  brief.  There 
are  the  slow  talkers,  as  tedious  as  the  music  of  TeDeum;  the  quick 
talkers,  as  hasty  as  a  postman's  knock,  and  perhaps  not  so  full  of  infor- 
mation^ the  loud  talkers,  to  a  nervous  man  as  agreeable  as  the  ding-dong 
din  of  a  dustman's  bell,  or  a  death-knell  in  November ;  and  the  talkers 
of  taste^  whose  language  is  of  no  country,  Imt  is  a  jargon  of  all 
countries,  and  consists  of  parrot-like  repetitions  of  rtWti,  gusto^  tout* 
ensemble^  contour^  chiaro  ascuro,  Titianesque  bits  of  colour,  Tumerian 
crispness  and  clearness,  Claudean  mellowness,  Tintoretto  touches,  &c. 
&c.  a£Eecting  term  on  term  to. the  dstgrading  of  taste  into  a  chaotic  cant 
ofwords.  W. 
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Thby  say,  fair  Niobe  of  yore 

Became  a  rock  on  Phrygia's  shore  ; 

And  Pandion's  hapless  daughter  files; 

In  form  a  swallow,  through  the  skies. 

— ^Had  I  the  power  to  change,  like  they. 

Heaven  knows  Pd  change  without  delay  $— ' 

I  envy  all  that  marks  the  place 

Which  Rosabella  deigns  to  grace  ;— 

The  shawl,  that  keeps  her  shoulders  warm  j 

The  stream,  that  batnes  her  angel  form  ; 

The  gems,  that  on  her  bosom  blaze  ; 

The  mirror,  where  she 's  wont  to  gaze  5 

The  perfumes,  on  her  hair  she  shc3s; 

The  very  du8t»  on  which  she  treads.  D.  S. 
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About  the  latter  end  of  this  period,  I  began  to  be  gratified  with  ttie 
notion  that  I  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  that  epoch  which  may  be 
termed  the  prime  and  flower  of  human  life,  when  the  animal  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  attain  their  most  perfect  maturity  and  developement : 
an  idea  which  was  fortified  by  the  recollection  that  the  law  itself  had 
fixed  twenty-one  for  man's  arrival  at  years  of  discretion.  I  cannot 
help  smiling  when  I  look  back  and  reflect  how  many  times,  as  I  came 
near  it,  I  postponed  this  happy  aera  of  compound  perfection,  compli- 
menting myself  at  each  new  removal  on  my  own  more  enlarged  views, 
and  speaking  with  some  contempt  of  my  own  juvenile  miscalculations. 
Nay,  when  I  could  no  longer  conceal,  even  from  myself,  that  my  cor- 
poreal powers  were  on  the  wane,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  belief  that 
my  mental  ones  were  daily  waxing  more  vigorous  and  manly,  and  once 
entertained  thoughts  of  writing  an  Essay,  to  prove  that  the  grand  cli- 
macteric of  the  frame  is  the  period  of  rational  perfection.  There  is  a 
pleasure  even  in  recalling  one's  own  inconsistencies,  for  they  illustrate 
a  beautiful  and  benignant  provision  of  nature,  a  perpetual  system  of 
equivalents  balancing  the  pleasures  of  every  age  by  replacing  the  pre- 
sent with  the  future,  and  weaving  around  the  mind  a  smiling  horizon 
of  hope,  which,  though  it  recedes  as  we  advance,  illuminates  our  path, 
and  tempts  and  cheers  us  on  until  the  sunset  of  life.  But  I  am  antici- 
ating.  I  had  made  many  more  extracts  from  my  early  Journals,  but 
find  I  am  ever  encroaching  too  much  on  your  columns ;  and  that  I 
may  keep  within  some  modesty  of  limit  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
second  division  of  my  life. 

From  Twenty  to  Forty. , 

In  the  early  portion  of  this  period,  I  became  sensible  of  a  decided 
alteration  in  my  literary  taste;  for  I  not  only  lost  all  admiration  df  the 
old  romances  of  Gomberville,  Calpren^de,  Mad.  Scuderi,  and  even  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  which  I  had  devoured  ten  years  before  with  a 
keen  relish,  but  I  found  mys^f  incapable  of  taking  the  trouble-  to  un- 
yavel  the  contrived  intricacies  and  managed  embarrassments  of  the 
more  modem  novels  and  romances:  I  no  longer  bung  with  breathless 
interest  over  the  '*  Midnight  Apparition,"  or  "  Mysterious  Skeleton,'' 
and  my  stubborn  tears  refused  any  more  to  blister  the  pagea  of  the 
V  Victim  of  Sentiment,"  or  the  "  Agonies  of  an  Orphan."  I  am  losing 
all  sensibility,  sind  I  to  myself,  and  getting  obdurate  and  stony ;  but  I 
found  that  any  magnanimous  act  of  virtue,  any  description  of  generous 
foeling,  any  trait  o&simple  heart-felt  emotion,  still  struck  upon  a  sym- 
pathizing chord  in  my  bosom,  and  occasioned  that  suffusion  of  face  and 
tingling  of  the  blood  which  all  probably  hare  felt,  though  few  have  at- 
tempt^ to  describe  it.  My  heart  was  not  so  rocky  but  that  when  it 
was  struck  with  a  wand  of  inspiration  like  this,  the  waters  would  gush 
forth;  my  sensibility,  methought,  had  only  taJien  a  loftier  and  more 
noble  range,  and  I  felicitated  myself  upon  the  decided  improvement  in 
my  taste.  So  have  I  done  ever  since  through  a  pretty  numerous  suc- 
cession of  similar  changes ;  and  I  was,  perhaps,  right  in  pronouncing 
each  a  melioration,  for  in  the  exquisite  system  of  adaptation  to  which  I 
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have  alluded,  e^cb  wacH  probably  the  best  for  the  existing  time,  as  it  was 
the  most,  conformable  to  the  alternations  of  my  physical  and  mental 
organization.  At  first  it  was  somewhat  startling  to  find  such  a  mass 
of  literature  withdrawn  from  my  enjoyment ;  but  not  only  were  new 
stores  opened  as  the  old  ones  were  closed  up,  but  I  found  a  fresh 
source  of  gratification  in  attending  to  the  style  and  composition  as  well 
as  the  matter :  I  began  to  relish  the  author  as  well  as  the  book.  A 
similar  substitution  is  perceptible  in  the  sensual  appetite,  which,  when 
it  loses  the  un£uling  elasticity  of  youth,  derives  a  new  pleasure  from 
selection  and  refinement;  and  thus  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  if 
new  enjoyments  be  not  provided  for  mind  and  body  as  we  advance  in 
^fe^  the  old  ones  are  rendered  more  piquant  and  intense.  Diminudon 
of  quantity  is  atoned  by  increase  of  quality,  the  maternal  hand  of  Nature 
spreading  her  blessings  over  the  surface  of  life,  so  that  every  age  may 
have  a  pretty  equal  share  of  happiness. 

My  literary  inclinations  now  turned  decidedly  to  the  useful  and  real 
rather  than  the  ornamental  and  imaginary.  My  taste  for  poetry  dimi- 
nished. Shakspeare  I  have  idolized  at  all  ages,  and  I  therefore  still 
read  him,  but  the  historical  plays  rather  than  the  poetical  ones ;  Pope' 
became  a  favourite,  and  Milton  was  occasionally  taken  down  from  my 
book-shelves,  but  I  no  longer  troubled  my  head  about  the  poeticid 
publications  of  the  day,  unless  they  fell  in  my  way  in  the  reviews  and 
magazines.  History  and  biography  were  my  principal  studies;  I 
could  even  look  into  scientific  works  and  political  economy,  once 
my  abomination ;  and  in  metaphysics  and  criticism  I  found  much 
delight,  I  no  longer  read  so  much  in  bed,  but  I  reflected  more 
on  what  I  had  been  perusing  in  the  day.  When  I  speak  of  my  stu- 
dies, the  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  I  was  at  this  time  a  scholar,  or 
man  of  literature ; — I  refer  only  to  the  bias  of  my  mind  in  the  few 
hours  dedicated  to  such  pursuits,  and  alas  I  they  were  but  few,  for 
these  years  were  the  dark  age  of  my  life,  blighted  by  the  turmoil  and. 
anxieties  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  agitated  by  their  stormy  vicis- 
situdes. Alluding  to  events  only  so  far  as  they  may  illustrate  and  in* 
fluence  mental  impressions,  I  may  state  that  I  was  now  a  merchant, 
and  at  a  season  of  wide-spreading  calamity  in  that  class  found  myself 
suddenly  thrown  prostrate  without  present  means  of  support,  or  the 
prospect  of  it  in  future.  With  all  its  sufierings,  what  a  blessing,  was 
that  calamity !  Under  certain  limitations  I  am  a  confirmed  Optimist  y 
ParneH's  Hermit,  elegantly  bound,  is  generally  lying  on  my  taUe ; 
and  it  is  not  the  farcical  exaggeration  of  Candide,  nor  the  sneering 
wit  of  Voltaire,  that  can  stsgger  my  belief  in  a  great  and  consoling 
principle.  It  depends,  to  a  cerUin  extent,  upon  ourselves,  whether  or 
not  every  thing  shall  be  for  the  best : — ^misfortunes  improved  are  con* 
verted  into  bluings  ;  advantages  abused  become  our  greatest  curses, 
of  which  the  reader  will  discover  abundant  confirmation  if  he  will 
look  round  among  his  acquaintance.  To  believe  in  Optimism  is  to 
realise  its  truth :  it  is  the  summary  of  all  religion  and  ii\  philosophy, 
as  it  is  the  dispenser  of  all  happiness.  I  wanted  not  Plin/s  nor  Cice* 
ro's  eulogy  to  throw  myself  upon  literature  for  consolation  under  the 
i^fflicting  reverse  which  I  had  experienced :  my  mind  welcomed  it  as  a 
friend  frena  whom^  it  had  too  long  been  separated ;  and  not  only  did  it 
lose  the  sense  of  the  blankness  and  desolation  that  surrounded  it,  by 
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plunging  into  oonipofiition :  but  the  fottunate  iMueofmy  AreC  efiort,  hf 
none  less  respected  than  by  myself,  furnished  me  a  handaome  and 
most  seasonable  pecuniary  supply.  Education,  however,  and  all  the 
wise  laws  and  modern  instances  of  money-getting  sages,  had  inspired 
me  with  such  a  horror  of  professional  authorship,  that  I  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  again  embarking  upon  the  perilous  sea  of  speculation 
and  adventure.  My  cargo  was  necessarily  of  little  worth,  but  past 
experience  had  made  me  cautious,  the  fear  of  loss  was  more  powerful 
than  the  hope  of  gain ;  I  extended,  however,  my  operations  with  the 
increase  of  my  profits,  and  fortune,  constant  in  nothing  but  her  incon- 
stancy, made  such  rapid  atonement  for  her  former  unkindness,  that  at 
the  close  of  this  second  period  I  was  enabled  to  perform  three  of  the 
wisest,  because  they  have  been  the  happiest  actions  of  my  life.  I 
married ;  I  left  off  business ;  I  retired  into  the  country. 

"  Amarus  est  mundus  et  diligitur ;  puta,  si  dulcis  esset,  qualiter 
amaretur,**  is  an  observation  of  the  golden-mouthed  Saint ;  numerous 
other  preachers  and  moralists  have  inveighed  against  too  great  a  love' 
of  the  world,  and  accounted  for  its  bitterness  by  the  fear  of  our  too 
intense  attachment,  were  the  taste  of  life  more  sweet  and  palatable ; 
but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  warned  us  against  a  contrary  danger 
— too  great  a  <^tachment  from  the  earth,  and  indifiference  to  existence 
in  the  ardent  and  insatiable  curiosity  for  penetrating  into  the  mysteries 
beyond  the  grave,  and  developing  the  secrets  of  futurity.  Had  I,  at  • 
this  period,  remained  without  tie  or  occupation,  I  verily  believe  that 
my  restless  spirit,  ever  hungering  after  hidden  things,  would  have 
spumed  at  this,  and  sickened  for  the  invisible  world.  The  narrow 
house  of  death  would  have  been  the  very  forbidden  blue  chamber 
whose  unknown  wonders  I  should  have  been  most  anxious  to  explore. 
I  should  have  been  in  a  balloon  of  high  fancies,  only  held  fluttenng  to* 
the  earth  by  a  few  flimsy  strings,  axid  anxious  for  the  moment  of  cut- 
ting them,  that  I  might  soar  upon  my  voyage  of  discovery.  But  I 
was  blessed  with  children,  and  like  that  sacred  Indian  tree  whose  pen- 
dent branches  strike  fresh  roots  into  the  ground,  I  found  myself  tied 
with  new  ligatures  to  the  world  at  every  increase  of  my  femily.  In  my 
library  there  is  a  drawing  by  Cipriani,  of  Cupid's  entwining  wreatibs 
arouiid  a  vase,  upon  which  I  have  often  gazed  till  the  tears  suf- 
fused my  eyes,  for  I  have  imagined  that  vase  to  be  my  heart,  and  the 
loves  and  affections  around  it  my  children ;  so  rosy,  so  grateful  to  every 
sense,  so  redolent  of  balm  and  all  deliciousness  were  &e  domestic  gar-- 
lands  with  which  I  was  wreathed  and  bound  anew  to  the  earth.  We  no 
longer  live  in  those  turbulent  and  lawless  times  when  children  were  ■ 
valued  as  a  defence ;  when  it  could  be  said,  '*  Happy  is  he  that  hath 
his  quiver  full  of  them,  for  he  shall  not  be  afraid  to  meet  his  enemy  in 
the  gate ;''  but  even  now  they  are  our  best  defences  against  our  own  law- 
lessness and  instability;  they  are  the  anchors  which- prevent  our  being' 
blown  about  by  the  gales  of  vice  or  folly.  Nature,  meaning  us  to 
have  them,  made  them  correctives  as  well  as  blessings,  and  certain  it' 
is,  that  those  who  are  without  them,  whether  men  or  women,  wanting 
the  proper  vent  for  their  affections,  are  apt  to  worship  Egyptian  idols. 
Dogs,  horses,  cats,  parrots,  and  monkeys,  become  substitutes  for 
Heaven's  own  image.  Men  may  suffer  their  hearts  to  becotne  absorbed 
by  worldly  occupations ;  but  I  have  seldom  kn6wn  the  married  woman 
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who  had  strength  of  mind  enoaghHo  walk  straight  forward  in  the' path 
of  good  sense  unless  she  had  a  child  to  shew  her  the  way.  *  All  my 
female  readers  in  this  predicament  will  please  to  consider  themselves 
the  exceptions. 

Methinks  I  still  hear  the  astonished  outcries  and  denunciations  of 
the  great  Babel,  when  I  announced  my  intention  of  retiring  from  busi- 
ness. At  my  time  of  life,  and  known  not  to  be  wealthy,  it  was  deemed 
little  less  than  kze^majeste  against  the  throne  of  Mammon,  and  flagrant 
contumacy  towards  all  civic  authorities.  Like  my  betters,  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  enjoy  life  till  I  was  past  all  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment; I  should  have  grubbed  on  till  I  was  worn  out,  and  then  have 
retired  to  the  rich  man's  poor-house  at  Clapham  Common,  or  Hackney, 
with, a  debilitated  frame  and  an  empty  mind,  annoyed  with  idleness,  yet 
incapable  of  employment ;  hungering  for  excitement  and  yet  able  to 
feed  upon  nothing  but  itself.  Had  they  possessed  the  power,  I  believe 
some  of  the  Nebuchadnezzars  would  have  thrown  me  into  the  fiery 
furnace  for  refusing  any  longer  to  worship  the  golden  image ;  for  when 
they  found  that  I  "  scorned  their  smiles  and  viewed  with  smiles  their 
scorning,'*  they  discovered  that  I  was  an  unfeeling  ostrich,  and  ought 
to  have  remained  in  business  for  the  sake  of  my  children.  Of  all  the 
disguises  assumed  by  avarice  and  selfishness,  this  is  the  most  flimsy 
and  hypocritical.  I  have  known  many  men  continue  their  gambling 
speculations  under  this  pretext,  scatter  a  fine  fortune,  and  leave  their 
oiQ&pring  beggars;  but  I  never  knew  one,  however  conscious  of  the 
hazardous  nature  of  his  operations,  who  had  affection  enough  for  his 
children  to  make  a  settlement  upon  them  and  render  them  independent 
of  his  desperate  adventures.  No,  no ;  this  is  miserable  cant.  Though 
not  insensible  to  the  value  of  money  as  a  means,  I  despise  it  as  an  end 
of  life.  God  knows  that  in  these  times,  when,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Funding  System,  we  are  daily  paying  for  the  wars  of  our  pugnacious 
ancestors,  and  have  imposed  fresh  taxes  on  ourselves  by  our  luxuries, 
a  modicum  will  not  suffice;  but  I  had  enough  to  support  that  great 
object  of  modern  pride,  the  appearances  of  a  gentleman  in  my  esta- 
blishment ;  and  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  for  the  higher  character 
to  which  I  now  began  humbly  to  aspire^  that  of  a  philosopher.  I  have 
never  desired  to  be  richer :  it  would  not  hurt  me  to  be  poorer.  As  to 
my  children,  they  will  receive  a  much  larger  patrimony  than  their  father 
did ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  they  will  possess  any  advantage 
over  him  from  commencing  life  with  better  prospects.  1  will  leave  off 
while  I  am  winner,  said  1  to  the  gold-worshippers :  "  Hie  cestus  artem- 
que  repono."  Pursue  your  perilous  voyage  to  the  Eldorado  of  your 
imaginations,  and  Plutus  prosper  you !  May  you  have  the  touch  of 
Midas,  without  his  ears; — ^may  the  sands  of  Pactolus  be  your  ballast, 
the  Gold  Coast  your  place  of  lading,  and  your  sails  be  woven  of  the 
Colchian  fleece!  I  shall  rejoice  at,  not  envy,  your  success;  deeming 
myself  still  more  successful  that  from  my  loop-holes  of  retreat  I  can 
gaze  upon  you,  and  exclaim — 

Invcni  portum ;  spes  et  forluna  valete ; 
Sat  me  lusistis ;  ludite  nunc  alios. 

The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  because  I  retired  into  the  country,  that 
I  was  addicted  to  field  sports.     I  never  killed  a.  bird  in  my.  life ;  but  I 
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was  once  persuaded  to  angle  at  Laleham,  and  the  hook  stuck  in  my 
memory  for  years  afterwards ;  nor  am  I  now  without  a  twinge  of  self^ 
reproach  as  I  record  it.  Old  Isaac  Walton,  however,  must  share  the 
hlame :  his  pastoral  lines  first  induced  me  to  try  a  fishing-rod ;  hut  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  so  sensihle  to  the  inanimate  beauties  of 
nature,  can  have  been  so  unfeeling  towards  her  sentient  productions. 
My  scruples  upon  these  points  are  the  result  of  circumstances,  not  prin- 
ciples; early  opportunity  would  probably  have  seared  all  these  sympa- 
thies, and  I  therefore  claim  no  merit  for  a  sensitiveness  which,  after  all, 
many  will,  perhaps,  deem  morbid  and  fastidious.  There  are  virtues  of 
necessity,  and  constitutional  virtues,  such  as  temperance  in  men  of 
delicate  health,  upon  which  we  should  be  cautious  not  to  pique  our- 
selves; for  there  is  little  merit  where  there  is  no  self-denial  to  endure, 
and  still  less  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  sinninff.  Some  people 
have  a  virtuous  organization,  and  are  physically  monJ.  No;  I  with- 
drew myself  into  rural  shades  from  more  powerful,  and  I  hope  more 
noble  impulses, — from  a  conviction  that  they  are  favourable  to  peace,  to 
health,  to  virtue;  as  well  as  from  an  ardent  enthusiastic  love  of  nature 
in  all  her  attitudes  and  varieties  of  scenery  and  season.  Bums,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  records  the  peculiar  delight  he  experienced  in  strolling 
along  the  borders  of  a  wood  on  a  gusty  autumnal  day.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand this  when  I  first  read  it,  but  I  have^e^  it  since;  and  I  have 
never  experienced  any  sorrow,  or  annoyance,  that  I  could  not  mitigate, 
if  not  subdue,  by  looking  upon  the  smiling  face  of  external  nature,  or 
contemplating  her  charms  as  reflected  in  the  lucid  pages  of  Shakspeare, 
or  listening  to  her  voice  as  attested  in  the  melodious  inspiration  of 
Comus  and  Lycidas.  But  let  me  not  anticipate :  these  are  mentel  luxu- 
ries which  belong  rather  to  a  following  period,  and  the  mention  of  them 
reminds  me  that  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  that  division  of  my  existence 
which  extends 

From  Forty  to  Sixty, 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  myself  blessed  with  tranquillity 
and  leisure,  and  I  seiized  the  propitious  opportunity  for  establishing  an 
inquisition  into  my  own  mind.  Self-scrutiny,  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
business  I  had  little  inclination  to  practise,  though  I  knew  that  the 
storms  of  that  period  had  not  passed  over  me  without  some  devasta- 
tion of  the  domain :  but  halcyon  days  were  come,  and  I  sallied  boldly 
into  my  own  heart  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  eradicate  the  weeds. 
There  was  enough  to  do.  My  temper,  though  not  soured,  was  no 
longer  sweet.  It  was  neither  white  wine  nor  vinegar.  I  was  never 
sulky,  but  occasionally  testy  and  irritable  ;  unduly  annoyed  with  tri- 
fles, peevish  at  any  disturbance  of  my  regular  habits.  Politics  moved 
me  at  times  to  acerbity  and  exasperation,  though  1  had  no  interest  in 
their  juggles  beyond  an  intense  and  passionate  hatred  of  tyranny,  hypo- 
crisy, and  usurpation.  Fortified  with  the  foreknowledge  that  age  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  render  us  cold,  suspicious,  and  narrow-minded,  I 
set  myself  at  work  to  discover  whether  any  symptoms  of  this  senile 
infection  were  yet  perceptible.  By  nature  I  knew  that  I  was  cordial 
and  confiding;  but  I  knew  also,  that  these  qualities  had  occasioned  me 
to  suffer  somewhat  in  purse,  and  I  suspected  that  they  might  have  im- 
poverished my  di^osition.     Examination  confirming  my  suspicions,  I 
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endeavoured  to  make  a  new  adjustment,  grounded  upon  what  was  due  to 
myself  as  well  as  others;  hut  I  rather  think  that  in  forming  my  balance 
1  leant  strongly  to  the  former  of  the  two  parties,  for  afler  this  period 
I  do  not  find  many  losses  to  record.  As  to  the  little  overflowings  of 
my  temper,  if  I  could  not  reduce  them  altogether,  I  at  least  brought 
them  down  to  low-water  mark,  and  more  I  would  not  attempt,  re- 
membering the  couplet  of  Dryden — 

**  Reaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good. 
We  must  fall  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood." 

Impeccability  I  left  to  the  fanatics,  who  would  fain  be  as  outrageous 
saints  as  they  once  were  sinners*  It  is  astonishing  how  much  good 
may  be  effected,  how  much  bitterness  mollified,  how  much  latent  hap* 
piness  developed  by  this  species  of  self-inspection,  pursued  with  can- 
dour and  governed  by  philosophy.  The  mind  is  autocratic,  and  can 
create  itself,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  temper  and  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving and  communicating  pleasure. 

Among  the  changes  of  mode  and  habit  which  I  have  recorded  of  this 
period,  I  find,  that  afker  all  my  denunciations  against  it  as  a  frivolous 
waste  of  time,  I  fell  into  the  practice  of  playing  whist,  which  I  have 
continued  to  this  day,  not  however  as  a  gambler  or  professed  tactician, 
but  rather  for  society  and  relaxation,  preferring  my  own  family  or 
neighbours,  however  inexpert,  to  the  regular  practitioners.  I  only 
fitate  this  trifle  to  accompany  it  with  the  remark,  that  my  own  detected 
inconsistencies  made  me  more  indulgent  than  I  had  hitherto  been  to  the 
vacillations  of  others.— 'My  Journal  assures  me  that  I  have  grieved  in, 
apirit  more  of^en  than  was  becoming,  when  my  dinner  was  not  dressed 
to  my  liking ;  and  that  a  disposition  was  creeping  on  me  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  refection  of  the  animal  system.  A  writer  of 
no  mean  celebrity  has  maintained  that  the  brains  are  in  the  stomach, 
and  Persius  talks  of  the  "  magister  artium,  ingenique  largitor  venter  ;" 
but  rather  than  "  make  a  god  of  my  belly,"  I  would  have  realized  the 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  set  all  die  members  of  my- body  in 
mutiny  against  it  until  it  was  starved  into  submission.  This  vice  of 
age  I  crushed  as  soon  as  it  was  hatched.  I  eat  to  live,  but  am  in  no 
danger  of  living  to  eat. — By  the  same  memorial  I  find,  that  as  I  ap- 
proached  fifly  I  more  than  once  felt  a  disposition  to  sneak  over  my 
birth-day  without  notice ;  but  I  soon  got  ashamed  of  this  weakness, 
and  have  celebrated  it  ever  since  with  due  festivity,  giving  all  notoriety 
to  my  age,  that  the  malicious  accuracy  of  the  world  might  flap  my  ears 
should  I  attempt  to  relapse  into  obliviousness.  There  is  no  harm  in 
availing  ourself  of  others'  littlenesses  to  prevent  our  own.  Poor  hu- 
manity !  how  inconsistent  art  thou  in  the  treatment  of  thy  natal  day. 
What  assemblage  of  friends,  what  merry-making  and  bumpers  to  the 
health  of  the  chubby  and  bedizened  child  : — what  shouting,  what  roast- 
ing of  oxen,  and  out-pouring  of  ale,  among  the  young  heir's  tenants, 
when  "  Long  expected  one-and-twenty,  happy  year,  is  come  at  last  :** 
how  duly  are  all  the  family  circled  round  the  plenteous  board  as  this 
revolving  day  rolls  us  up  the  hill  of  life ;  and  as  we  begin  to  descend 
it,  how  gradually  and  imperceptibly  does  the  celebration  die  away,  till 
it  passes  over  in  silence,  unrecorded,  except  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  aging  individual,  or  the  spiteful  whispers  of  his  associates.     Some- 
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times  it  is  noticed  only  to  be  falsifi^dt  as  in  the  case  of  Lady  L , 

whose  husband  always  inquires  on  her  birth-day  how  old  she  will  please 
to  be  on  the  following  year.     Sometimes  the  party  stands  doggedly  at 

bay  against  time,  like  old  C ,  who  having  arrived  at  eighty,  refused 

to  go  any  farther,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since,  as  if  he  could 
alter  the  hour  by  stopping  the  clock,  or  arrest  the  great  wheel  by 
refusing  to  count  its  rotations.  A  little  bay  of  n^ine  once  lowered  the 
index  of  a  barometer  to  '*  much  rain*' — ran  into  t;he  garden,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  it  as  f|ne  as  ever.  Old  C ,  in  his  second  child- 
hood, is  not  much  more  reasonable. 

My  impertinent  Chronicle  assures  me  also  that  about  the  same  period 
I  detected  myself  in  little  paltry  acts  of  stinginess,  grudging  half-pence, 
and  locking  suspiciously  after  "  candle-ends  and  cheese -parings," 
though  I  never  dreamt  of  making  apy  alteration  in  my  establishment; 
so  true  is  Swift's  remark,  that  five  poupds  a-year  would  save  any  man 
from  the  reputation  of  being  a  niggard.  This  propensity  is  of  a  very 
encroaching  character :  it  is  a  sort  of  dry-rot,  which,  if  it  once  gain 
admission,  will  creep  along  the  beams  ^nd  rafters  of  your  mind,  till  the 
whole  fabric  is  corroded.  Much  trouble  did  it  cost  me  to  eradicate  this 
weed ;  and  often  have  the  latent  seeds  sprung  up  afiresh,  and  demanded 
all  my  vigilance  to  prevent  their  gaining  possessioi^  of  the  premises. 

Exercise  for  the  body,  occupation  for  the  mind — these  are  the  grand 
constituents  of  health  and  happiness;  the  cardinal  points  upon  which 
every  thing  turns.  Motion  seems  to  be  a  great  preserving  principle  of 
nature,  to  which  even  inanimate  things  are  subject;  for  the  winds, 
waves,  the  earth  itself,  are  restless,  and  the  wafting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  is  known  to  be  an  essential  part  of  their  economy.  Im- 
pressed with  this  truth,  I  laid  down  a  fixed  rule  of  taking  several 
hours  exercise  every  day,  if  possible,  in  the  open  air,  if  not  under 
cover  ;  and  to  my  inflexible  aooerence  to  this  system  do  I  attribute  my 
remarkable  exemption  from  disease*  as  well  as  from  the  attacks  of  low 
spirits,  or  ennui,  that  monster  who  is  ever  prowling  to  waylay  the 
rich  and  indolent. 

"  Throw  but  a  stone  the  giant  dies." 

What  exercise  is  to  the  frame,  occupation  is  to  the  mind.  I  por- 
tioned out  my  hours  so  as  not  to  leave  a  moment  unemployed  :  I  com- 
menced a  systematic  course  of  reading,  and  became  pretty  regularly 
engaged  in  composition,  that  most  delightful  of  all  recreations,  so  ab- 
sorbing that  it  renders  us  unconscious  of  the  laps^  of  time,  so  soothing 
that  it  fulls  to  rest  all  the  sorrows  of  the  heart.  Never  was  1  so  busy 
as  when  I  became  an  idle  mai>;  never  w^s  I  so  h^ppy  as  when  I  was 
thus  busy.  Fortunately,  I  had  success  enough  in  my  writings  to  give 
an  interest  to  the  pursuit,  without  arriving  at  that  distinction  which  is 
apt  to  engender  bitterness.  Sfttisged  with  the  d3ligbt  of  composition, 
I  cared  little  about  present,  and  less. about  future  fame.  Fontenelle  de- 
clared, that  if  he  were  dying,  and  knew  that  his  desk  contained  papers 
which  would  render  iiis  memory  infamous,  he  would  not  walk  across  the 
room  to  burn  them.  Had  they  no  family  or  friends  to  be  affected 
by  their  posthumous  reputation,  perhaps  mapy  W«n  would  be  equally 
indifferent. 

X  2 
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TIME. 

A  Camone  from  the  Italiao  of  Torquato  Tasao. 

'<  Donne  voi  che  saperbe." 

Dames  that  in  the  dazzling  glow 
Of  your  youth  and  beauty  go  : 
Ye  who,  in  your  strength,  defy 
Love  with  all  his  archeiy : 
Ye  who  stand  unconquer'd  still, 
Conouering  others  as  ye  will — 
Ye  stiall  bend  at  last  before 
The  iron  sceptre  of  my  power. 

Mine  shall  be  your  glories  then. 

Mine  the  triumphs  of  your  train. 
Mine  the  trophy  and  the  crown. 
Mine  the  hearts  which  ye  have  won ; 
And  your  beaut/s  waning  ray 
Shall  wax  feeble,  and  decay. 
And  your  souls  too  proudly  soaring. 
To  see  the  prostrate  world  adoring. 

Time,  imperial  Time,  am  I, 

Time,  your  lord  and  enemy. 
Time,  whose  passins  wine  can  blight. 
With  the  shadow  otito  flight. 
More  than  Lore  in  all  his  pride. 
With  his  thousands  by  his  side. 

While  I  speak,  the  moments  fly. 
And  my  spirit  silently 
Creeps  into  your  sparkling  eyes, 
And  amidst  your  tresses  lies-^ 
Here  the  wreathed  knots  untwining. 
There  bedimming  beauty's  shining^ 
Blunting  all  the  piercing  darts 
Which  the  amorous  eye  imparts, 
And  wearing  loveliness  away 
To  crumble  with  its  kindreJ  clay. 

On  I  fly  $  I  speed  away. 

On,  for  ever  and  for  aye— 
But,  alas  I  ye  take  no  heed 
To  the  swiftness  of  my  speed. 
Bearing,  like  a  mighty  river. 
In  its  downward  course  for  ever. 
All  your  (oy  and  glittering  throng. 
Honours,  Titles,  Names  along — 
Mortal  hopes  and  mortal  .pride. 
With  the  stillness  of  its  tide. 

Soon  shall  come  that  fatal  hour 

When,  beneath  my  arm  of  power. 
Lowly  shall  ye  bend  the  knee. 
Soon  shall  Love  the  palace  flee. 
Where  he  sits  enthroned  on  high 
In  the  lustre  of  your  eye ; 
And  their  victor  standard  there 
Age  and  chill  Reserve  shall  rear. 
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Soon,  like  captiTes,  shall  ye  leara 

Ways  less  wild,  and  laws  more  stern ; 
Gone  shall  be  your  smiling  glances, 
HushM  your  carols  and  your  dances  5 
And  your  golden  robes  of  pride 
All,  too  soon  be  laid  aside 
For  the  vesture  eray  and  sere. 
Which  my  huoDoled  captives  wear. 

And  1  now  proclaim  your  fate. 
That  reflecting  ere  too  late. 
How,  when  youthful  years  are  gone. 
Hoary  ills  come  hasting  on. 
Ye  may  stoop  your  pride  of  soul. 
Holding  eartn  in  strong  controul. 
Deeming  that  the  world  contains 
None  deserving  of  your  chains, 
fiend  ye  then  to  Reason's  sway. 
Go  where  P'liy  points  the  way ; 
While  with  wing  unflagging  1 
Keep  my  course  eternally. 

Days  and  Nu^hts,  and  Years,  and  y^> 
My  swift  winged  Family, 
Wnom  the  Au-creatinfl;  Hand 
Framed  ere  earth  itself  was  planned, — 
Up,  and  still  untiring  hold 
Your  triumphant  course  of  old. 
And  still  your  rapid  cars  be  driven 
O'er  the  boundless  path  of  Heaven ! 


ON  THE  GftBBN-ROOM  OF  THE  FRENCH  THEATRE. 

The  world  progresses  somewhat  like  a  snail :  it  makes  an  immense 
journey  of  some  inches  during  the  day,  and  falls  back  at  night  to  its 
original  position,  that  it  may  set  out  with  the  same  vigour  on  the  same 
path  the  next  morning.  Both  animals  leave  behind  them  vestiges  of 
their  travel — the  one  its  slimy,  the  other  its  inky  annals ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which,  in  its  proper  proportion,  is  the  more  lasting,  or  the  more 
perishable.  Look  at  the  history  of  revolutions,  their  commencement, 
and  termination  at  the  very  point  whence  they  set  out, — ^Does  not  this 
universe  resemble  a  slate,  on  which  some  Tyro  of  a  spiritual  order, 
miglitier  than  ours,  has  been  learning  his  arithmetic,  drawing  thereon 
huge  sums  in  multiplication  and  division,  and  anon  blotting  all  out  m 
an  instant  with  his  fore-finger  and  spittle  ?  But  a  truce  with  simile : — 
What  have  all  these  upsets  and  overthrows  of  nations  left  us  ?  They 
have  left  to  us  essayists  the  neatest  heads  of  chapters ; — ^to  chronologists 
the  most  convenient  epochs  imaginable.  There  is  no  knowing  vfhat 
history  would  do  without  them:  they  are  its  goals  and  starting-posts, 
and  resemble  the  ancient  temple  on  Cape  Colonna— once  the  mighty 
object  of  worship  and  witness  of  great  events,  now  but  a  beacon  to 
guide  the  solitary  mariner.  ^ 

Every  one  that  wishes  to  take  a  survey  of  France,  poliucal  or  lite- 
rary, places  himself  in  the  year  1789,  and  casts  his  view  over  ^e 
preceding  or  the  subsequent  age,  as  circumstances  induce  him.  We 
shall  do  both,  merely  throwing  a  glance  back,  but  thenceforward  giving 
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more  in  detail  the  bistdty  of  the  French  stage.  The  year  1789  is 
complete  as  a  stage  epoch  in  France,  since  it  not  only  marks  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  but  is  the  very  year  of  die  rise  of  Talma, 
who  has  ever  since  held  his  station  of  pre-eminence.  Extreme  conve- 
nience in  the  arrangement  of  epochs  and  eras  is,  indeed,  remarkable 
all  through  the  literary  history  of  France,  and  is  principally  owing  to 
the  three  great  reigns,  during  which  the  literature  of  the  country  was 
brought  nearest  to  its  perfection ;  as  also  to  the  long  lives  and  regular 
succession  of  its  men  of  genius.  In  tragedy  the  names  of  Comeilley 
Racine,  Voltaire,  occupy.  With  little  interruption,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Moliere  marks  the  rise  of 
comedy;  but  as  France  never  found  a  successor  worthy  of  their  great 
comic  writer,  this  portion  of  their  literary  history  is  more  confused. 
Moliere  died  in  1673,  and  it  was  not  till  twenty-three  years  subsequent 
that  the  Joueur  of  Regnard  appeared,  which  play  was  considered  to 
revive  the  glory  of  comedy.  Since  Regnard,  French  comedy  has  not 
risen  (we  speak  according  to  the  estimation  of  their  own  critics)  above 
the  rank  of  mediocrity,  with,  however,  a  few  exceptions;  such  as 
Cresset's  Mechant,  which  Gray  has  recorded  to  be  the  best  comedy  he 
ever  read,  Piron's  Mitromanie,  and,  perhaps,  the  lively  productions  of 
Beaumarchais. 

The  most  eminent  of  their  tragic  actors  before  1789  was  Le  Kain,  a 
singular  coincidence  of  name  with  our  present  theatric  genius ;  but  we 
shall  find  stronger  marks  of  coincidence  than  that  of  name.  **  Le 
Kain,'*  says  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  *^  a  simple  artizan,  of  mean  and 
unprepossessing  appearance,  below  the  middle  height,  hoarse  in  voice, 
and  weak  in  temperament,  leaped  from  the  workshop  to  the  stage, 
without  any  other  guide  than  genius ; — without  any  assistance  beyond 
his  own  powers,  became  the  greatest  of  tragedians,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
his  defects,  appeared  the  finest,  die  most  imposing,  the  most  interesting 
ofAlen." 

Heilri-Louis  Le  Kain  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1729,  and  made  his  first 
ap^arahce  on  the  Tfa^tre  Fran^ais  in  September  1750.  He  had  pre- 
viously matured  his  powers  on  the  boards  of  the  ThSatre  Rue  TVo- 
TersiirCf  where  he  received  and  profited  by  the  lessons  of  Voltaire. 
His  first  success  raised  against  him,  as  usud  in  such  cases,  a  crowd  of 
Enemies,  who  decried  and  opposed  him.  "  How,"  said  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  to  one  of  those,  "  how  can  you  speak  thus  of  Le  Kain?  He 
has  made  me  weep — ^me,  who  scarcely  ever  shed  a  tear."  With  great 
defects  of  voice  and  figure,  and  with  nothing  external  to  support  his 
genius,  except  his  eye  and  action,  Le  Kain  met  with  the  most  rapturous 
success.  He  could  not  play  Comeille,  "  Racine  was  too  simple  for 
him,"  but  in  the  plays  of  Voltaire  he  shone  forth  and  electrified  the 
audience.  That  poet  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Le  Kain  on 
the  Th^Atre  Fran9ais:  he  had  set  out  on  his  visit  to  Russia  just  before 
the  actor's  debHtf  and  on  his  returti  to  Paris  from  Femey,  Le  Kain  was 
no  more : — He  died  in  1 778. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  mention  Baron,  the  rival  and  predecessor  of 
Le  Kain,  whom  every  reader  will  instantly  compare  with  Kemble.  The 
French  critics,  however,  do  not  consider  their  rival  actors  to  have  been 
so  much  on  a  par  as  we  do  Kemble  and  Kean.  Baron  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  educated  for  the  stage  by  Moliere.     He  possessed  great 
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dignity  and  beauty  of  person,  and,  though  at  first  declamaUNry,  <*  yet 
as  he  mingled  with  the  most  illustrious  ranks  of  society,  true  and 
simple  grandeur  became  familiar  to  him.*'  *  '*  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared," says  Marmontel,  "  one  forgot  alike  both  actor  and  poet :  the 
majestic  beauty  of  his  features  and  action  spread  an  illusion  over  the 
scene.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  Mithridates  or  Caesar:  every  tone  and 
gesture  was  that  of  nature,'*  &c.  "  In  fine,  he  first  displayed  the  per- 
^tion  of  his  art — a  simplicity  and  nobleness  united — a  manner  tran- 
quil without  being  cold,  and  spirited  without  being  immoderate; 
marking  the  nicest  shades  of  sentiment,  at  the  same  time  concealing  the 
art  which  produced  them."  Baron  died  of  a  mortification,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  foot  while  perfi)rming. 

Mademoiselle  Clairon,  in  her  Memoirs,  asserts,  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  procure  good  actors  than  good  actresses.  So  competent  a  judge  in 
the  case  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  stage  of  her  own  country.  She  does  not,  however,  make  die 
principle  very  general;  nor  does  she  attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  nature 
and  genius  of  the  sexes,  so  much  as  to  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  are  brought  up.  '*  Male  actors,"  says  she,  '^  require  to  bring  to 
their  art  a  degree  of  education  which  the  generality  of  men  do  not 
possess.  Women  have  more  advantages^  for,  commonly  speaking, 
education  is  much  the  same  for  all  ranks  of  their  sex,  that  are  not 
decidedly  of  the  lower  order."  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  force 
in  the  reasoning,  as  it  is  likely  that  the  education  of  men  in  general 
was  not  much  inferior  to  that  average  information,  which,  she  tells  us, 
was  possessed  by  all  ranks  of  her  sex.  Indeed  we  should  be  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon.  In 
persons  of  different  sexes,  possessing  the  common  run  of  talent,  we 
should  suppose  a  superior  portion  of  tact  and  sensibility  on  the  female 
side;  and  a  view  of  our  stage  will  not  contradict  the  opinion,  consider- 
ing how  much  more  numerous  the  breeches-parts  (to  speak  the  dialect 
of  the  green-room,)  are  than  the  others.  In  genteel  comedy,  the  ladies 
ought  to  have  the  palm ;  in  low  comedy,  the  gentlemen :  for,  not  to 
mention  theinaptness  of  a  female  face  for  grimacing,  there  are  certain!]^ 
more  originals  among  the  lords  of  the  creation.  In  the  second-rate 
parts  of  tragedy,  and  all  beneath,  female  talent  has  decidedly  ^e  ad- 
vantage; and  as  to  the  genius  capable  of  filling  our  first-rate  characters, 
it  is  a  quality  so  rare,  and  our  experience  in  Sie  case  is,  unfortunately, 
so  confined,  that  no  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  save  that  of 
being  thankful  wherever  we  meet  it. 

The  tragic  actresses  contemporary  with  Le  Kain,  were  Dumesnil  and 
Clairon.  They  have  both  published  Memoirs,  in  which  each  severely 
criticises,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  does  justice  to  the  merits  of  her  rival,  t 
Mademoiselle  Dumesnil  had  the  possession  of  the  stage  first,  and  for  a 
long  time  lefl  Clairon  but  the  inferior  parts,  which  the  latter  never 
forgave.  They  were  of  pretty  equal  merit,  but  Clairon,  not  possessing 
the  same  advantages  of  face  and  person  with  her  rival,  claims  higher 
praise  for  her  success.     DumesnU  retired  from  the  stage  in  1776,  and 

*  M^moire  de  Mademoiselle  Clairon. 
t  Any  person  that  is  fond  of  ghost-stories  will  find  a  very  curious,  and  a  very 
well  attested  one,  at  the  commenoemcnt  of  the  Mhnoires  de  Mademoiselle  Clairon, 
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Clairon  soon  after  followed  her  example,  owing  to  one  of  those  quarrels 
which  her.  furious  temper  was  continually  exciting  behind  the  scenes^ 
They  both  died  in  the  same  year,  1 803. 

The  principal  comic  performers  of  the  same  period  were  Pre^rille, 
Mole,  and  Mademoiselle  Dangeville.  Preville,  like  Le  Kain,  owed 
his  rise  to  royal  discernment  and  patronage.  It  is  some  honour  to 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  that  if  he  despised  Voltaire,  he  had  critical  fore- 
sight enough  to  descry  the  talents  of  the  two  great  actors  of  his  reign, 
and  constancy  enough  to  support  them  against  cabal.  After  his  Ma- 
jesty had  seen  Preville  perform  at  Fontainbleau,  he  turned  to  the  Due 
de  Richelieu — "  I  have  received  many  comedians  on  your  account. 
Messieurs,  gentlemen  of  the  chamber:  this  one  shall  be  on  my 
own."  Preville  was  born  in  Paris,  1721,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  Abbey  St.  Antoine,  the  reverend  inhabitants  of  which 
monastery  were  greatly  shocked  afterwards  to  learn,  that  their  s«minary 
could  have  reared  so  graceless  a  being  as  a  first-rate  comedian.  Like 
Ben  Jonson,  he  handled  a  trowel  in  his  youth,  but  soon  made  his  way 
to  the  profession  most  suited  to  him.  It  was  at  Rouen  he  perfected 
himself  in  his  art,  and  the  Norman  critics  have  not  ceased  to  be  proud 
of  having  reared  him :  but  they  by  no  means  confine  their  pride  to  this, 
for,  like  the  smaller  fry  of  critics  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  they  look 
with  consummate  disdain  on  metropolitan  taste.  If  you  believe  them- 
selves, they  are  the  only  judges  of  the  drama,  both  as  to  acting  and 
writing,  in  the  same  way  that  the  best  French  is  said  to  be  spoken  at 
Lausanne,  and  the  best  English  in  America.  Preville  appeared  at  the 
Theatre  Franfais  in  1753,  and  retired  in  1786.  He  however  re-ap- 
peared at  intervals,  with  a  very  pardonable  breach  of  resolution,  and 
died  in  1799.  Although  the  actors  of  that  day  all  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  versatility  of  talent,  and  which,  indeed,  could  not  have 
been  very  difficult  and  wonderful,  considering  the  sameness,  the  universal 
rhyme  and  recitation  of  French  plays,  Preville  excelled  in  low  comedy, 
Mol^  in  genteel.  In  reading  the  accounts  of  these  two  actors,  one  is 
surprised  to  learn,  amidst  traits  of  their  comic  power,  that  Stukdli  and 
Beverley  were  two  famous  parts  of  theirs,  which  fact  quite  overturns  a 
tacit  comparison  we  had  been  making  between  Preville  and  Munden. 
The  account  given  of  Preville  in  the  scene  of  Larissole  in  the  Mercure 
Galanty  where  he  enters  as  a  drunken  soldier,  so  strongly  reminds  one 
of  Nipperkin,  that  the  comparison  is  unavoidable. 

Mol6  was  bom  in  1734,  appeared  on  the  Theatre  Franjrais  1760,  and 
died  in  1802.  This  is  rather  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  life  of  a 
great  actor,  but  we  dread  to  weary  our  readers  with  details  of  success 
in  parts,  the  names  of  which  even  they,  perhaps,  neither  know  nor  care 
about.  It  is  sought  chiefly  in  this  retrospect,  to  mark  the  principal 
comedians,  as  well  as  the  period  of  their  respective  reigns.  Made- 
moiselle Dangeville,  like  Clairon,  left  the  Opera  for  the  Comedy :  she 
retired  from  the  stage  as  early  as  1763 ;  between  which  period  and  the 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  the  present  comic  heroine  of  the 
theatre,  there  occurs  no  female  performer  of  flrst-rate  reputation,  though 
Mademoiselles  Contat  and  Joly  were  much  admired  in  their  day. 

The  year  1 789  effected  a  revolution  in  the  theatre  and  its  members, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  ranks  and  bodies  of  men.  Previously  consider- 
ed as  merely  a  part  of  the  royal  household,  the  theatre  was  governed 
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despotically  and  capriciously  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber, 
its  revenues  squandered  upon  their  mistresses,  and  thaavenues  to  fame 
which  it  afforded,  confin^  to  their  sycophants  and  fisivourites.  The 
revolution  threw  the  management  of  the  houses  (except  the  Opera)  into 
the  hands  of  committees,  raised  the  comedians  to  all  the  privileges  of 
genteel  society,  and  some  of  its  members  to  stations  even  of  political 
importance.  With  respect  to  the  latter  species  of  advancement,  how- 
ever, the  body  of  comedians  have  not  derived  much  honour  from  the 
statesmanship  of  Collot  d'Herbois,  the  minion  of  Robespierre.* 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Talma,  for  refraining  to  meddle  with  the  san- 
guinary declaimers  of  that  day :  he  made  use  of  the  revolution  to  ad- 
vance himself  in  his  profession — ^no  farther;  and  he  certainly  had 
every  temptation  and  opportunity  to  become  politically  conspicuous. 
By  a  minor  but  more  honourable  distinction,  Mole,  Preville,  and 
Monvel/  became  members  of  the  Institute.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  the  monopoly  of  parts  is  still  as  close  as  ever,  and  the 
management  being  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  actors,  whose  interest 
is  much  more  bent  to  support  stage-supremacy  than  all  the  favouritism 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  rising  talent  must  remain  depressed 
as  ever.  Another  existing  hardship  is,  that  all  the  theatres  are  obliged 
to  contribute  one-tenth  of  their  yearly  revenue  towards  the  support 
of  the  Grand  Op6ra  :  thus  the  genius  of  Ducii  and  of  Talma  is  com- 
pelled to  retrench  from  its  little  reward  to  pay  the  extravagant  an- 
nuities of  opera-dancers.  In  return  for  this,  however,  both  actors  and 
authors  can  look  forward  to  a  recompense  that  in  our  country  they 
cannot.  An  interest  in  the  property  of  a  piece  is  not  confined  to  the 
life  of  the  author,  but  descends  like  an  estate  to  his  children;  and 
actors  are  enabled  to  look  forward  to  a  comfortable  and  independent 
old  age,  by  the  certainty  of  enjoying  an  annuity  on  retiring,  propor- 
tioned to  their  respective  merits.  The  present  king,  with  great  gene- 
rosity, has  already  settled  a  very  handsome  one  on  Talma. 

This  great  actor  made  his  deb&t  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  in  Novem- 
ber 1787,  in  the  part  of  Seide  in  "  Mahomet;"  but  it  was  not  till  two 
years  subsequent  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  present  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  tragedy  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  by  Jos.  M.  Chenier.  It 
was  represented  for  the  first  time  on  November  4th,  1 789 ;  St,  Phal,  the 
first  actor  t)  considered  the  King  of  Navarre  to  be  the  leading  charac- 
ter in  the  piece,  and  left  Talma  the  possession  of  the  other.  The 
tragedy  met  with  unbounded  success,  owing  more  to  its  political  allu- 
sions than  its  merits  ;  the  ruling  party  of  the  theatre,  however,  envied 
Talma  the  lucky  hit  he  had  made,  and  brought  forward  Larive  for 

•  It  was  Collot  d'HerboU,  the  comedian,  that  directed  the  massacres  at  Lyons, 
dariog  the  reign  of  terror.  That  unfortunate  town  had  hissed  him  off  the  stage 
for  his  miserable  acting  ten  years  before,  and  he  avenged  the  disgrace  by  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  its  inhabitants. 

t  St.  Plial  has  retired  from  the  stage  about  a  month  since.  On  which  occasion 
the  tragedy  of  Sylla  was  represented  for  the  first  time :  it  is  written  by  M.  Jouy, 
well  known  in  England  as  the  Htrrmile  de  la  Chaussk  D*Antin.  It  is  but  just  to 
mention,  that  he  formerly  wrote  a  most  ferocious  tragedy  against  the  English,  the 
scene  of  which  was  in  India.  How  the  French  revolutionists  could  have  had  the 
impudence  to  accuse  the  English  of  bloodshed  is  hard  to  conceive  •  Muiato  novUnt 
de  sefabula  TUtrretur. 
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the  purpose  of  rivalling  and  edipsing  him.  Charles  the  Ninth  no 
longer  appeared  in  the  affickes  or  play-bills,  and  Talma  seems  to  have 
remained  laudably  quiet  under  the  oppression  for  a  full  twelvemonth. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  La  Uarpe,  in  August  1 790,  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  read  in  tibe  name  of  the  dra- 
matic authors,  tliat  petition  which  afterwards  procured  the  decree  con- 
cerning the  liberty  of  the  theatres,  &c.  The  principal  articles  in  the 
petition  were :  The  abolition  of  what  was  called  priviUges  its  spectacles; 
that  every  theatre  should  possess  inexclusively  the  right  to  represent 
the  ancient  dramatic  authors ;  that  every  author  should  have  the  right 
to  fix  the  value  of  his  own  work,  and  that  no  piece  should  be  repre- 
sented without  the  permission  of  the  author.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  French  poets  do  not  give  up  their  property  to  managers  for 
the  receipts  of  a  certain  number  of  nights,  as  they  do  in  England,  but 
that  they  receive  a  certain  portion  of  the  receipts  every  time  their 
piece  is  represented. 

At  length  the  patience  of  Talma  began  to  be  worn  out,  and  he  was 
resolved  no  longer  to  be  kept  in  the  back-ground.  Charles  the  Ninth 
was  again  performed,  but  whether  through  the  intrigues  of  the  actor, 
or  those  merely  of  the  popular  party,  is  hard  to  determine.  A  deputy 
of  the  town  of  Marseilles  demanded,  in  the  nam^  of  his  colleagues,  a 
representation  of  Charles  the  Ninth ;  among  those  who  stood  up  to 
second  the  demand  was  Mirabeau.  Naudet,  one  of  the  actors,  made 
excuses  founded  on  the  illness  of  some  of  his  comrades.  Talma  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  plea.  In  fine  the  piece  was  order- 
ed to  be  performed  :  the  applause  during  the  representation  was,  how- 
ever, much  interrupted  with  disorder  and  opposition — the  promoters  of 
disturbance  were  arrested,  and  sent  to  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville ;  among  them 
one  is  surprised  to  find  the  famous  Danton.  The  discomfited  party 
did  not  fail  to  accuse  Talma  of  intriguing  to  bring  forward  the  piece 
and  excite  confusion.  Talma  addressed  Mirabeau  to  exculpate  him 
from  the  charge,  and  Mirabeau  answered  him  satisfactorily.  The 
actor  was  not  content  with  this,  but  publicly  addressed  a  letter  to 
Naudet,  in  which  he  inveighs  bitterly  against  die  noirs  of  the  Com6di& 
Franpaise.  The  anti-popular  party  in  the  National  Assembly  had  been 
branaed  with  the  epithet  of  notr,  answering  to  our  malignant  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell.  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  company  of 
comedians  banished  Talma  from  their  society,  and  refused  to  act  with 
him.  Chenier,  the  author  of  the  piece,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  left  tranquil  during  this  dispute.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says, 
*'  I  have  been  compelled  to  carry  pistols  for  my  personal  defence,  from 
the  moment  that  my  tragedy  of  Charles  the  Ninth  raised  me  up  an 
enemy  in  evfery  dastard  slave." 

There  was  of  course  a  tumult  in  the  theatre,  as  soon  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  comedians  against  Talma  became  publicly  known.  The 
parterre  was  quieted  the  first  evening  by  an  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  performers,  that  they  would  answer  the  inquiries  and  complaints 
relative  to  M.  Talma  on  the  ensuing  evening.  It  was  the  l£th  of 
September, — Henri  made  his  appearance  as  soon  as  the  curtain  rose, 
and  addressed  the  audience : — **  Gentlemen,  our  society,  persuaded 
that  M.  Talma  has  betrayed  its  interests,  and  compromised  the  public 
tranquillity  by  his  conduct,  have  come  to  the  unanimous  resolution 
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of  havlhg  no  oonnexion  whatsoever  with  him,  till  authority  shall 
have  decided  the  suhject  of  debate."  Whilst  a  iniDgled  tumult  of 
disapprobation  and  applause  followed  this  address,  Dugazon,  another 
of  the  performers,  rushed  on  the  stage,  and  addressed  the  audience 
abruptly  : — '*  Gentlemen,  the  society  of  comedians  are  about  to  take 
the  same  steps  against  me  that  they  have  already  taken  against  M. 
Talma.  It  is  false  that  M.  Talma  has  betrayed  the  society ;  all  his 
crime  consists  in  having  told  the  public,  that  he  could  play  Charles 
die  Ninth."  Upon  this  a  fresh  tumult  arose,  the  rancour  of  which, 
thmigh  not  the  noise,  was  allayed  by  Sou!le^u*s  rising  and  ilnitating 
the  snuffling  voice  of  the  then  president  of  the  National  Assembly, 
crying  d  rotdre,  and  ringing  an  immense  bell.*  Divided  in  respect 
between  the  old  authorities  of  the  monarchy  and  the  new  ones  of  the 
revolution,  some  of  the  comedians  had  recourse  to  the  gentlemen  of 
die  chamber,  and  others  to  the  mayor  of  Paris.  The  mayor  with 
difficulty  allayed  the  tumult,  and  an  arr^t  du  conseil  was  next  day 
issued  and  placarded,  enjoining  Messieurs  of  the  ComMie  Francaise 
to  continue  their  performances  in  company  with  M.  Talma.  They 
flatly  refused  to  yield,  and  the  magistrates  shut  up  the  theatre  altoge- 
ther, until  they  at  length  thought  proper  to  submit.  Talma  appeared 
again  in  Charles  the  Nindi  on  the  lS8th  of  September.  Peace,  not- 
withstanding, wns  not  restored  in  the  green-room ;  scandalous  pam- 
phlets were  continually  making  their  appearance.  Naudet  publicly  ac- 
cused Talma  of  cowardice,  and  asserted  that  he  had  concealed  himself 
with  his  fusil  in  a  granary  on  the  day  of  a  popular  tumult.  The  latter 
allowed  having  been  in  the  granary  on  die  day  mentioned,  but  said 
that  he  bad  merely  ascended,  that  he  might  there  have  a  better  view 
of  the  tumult*  We  here  take  leave  of  the  French  green-room  and 
Talma  for  a  while,  merely  mentioning,  that  as  that  actor  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fkme  in  Charles  the  Ninth,  he  "  put  the  seal  to  it" 
^as  die  French  critics  observe)  in  the  Odiello  of  Ducis. 

*  Hie  foUowinff  letter,  addressed  by  Chanter  to  one  of  the  joomalB  at  this  period, 
in  which  England  is  popularly  quoted  as  a  precedent^  forms  a  curioas  contrast  widi 
the  national  sentiment  at  present : — "  I  was  not  myself,"  says  he,  "  present  at 
'die  scenes  which  took  place  a  few  days  since  at  the  theatre,  but  I  have  since  con- 
▼ersed  with  many  Englishmen  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  witnesses  of  them,  and 
who  were  not  a  Utde  scandalized  on  the  occasion.  If  the  public  call  for  an  actor 
whom  they  hare  not  seen  a  long  time,  the  other  comedians  who  are  hostile  to  dils 
actor,  engage  their  creatures  to  cry  NO :— so  far  there  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  comedians  dare  to  accuse  this  actor  before  the  public  with  a  seriousness  that 
bat  augments  die  ridicule  of  the  whole  affair :— nor  is  this  rery  astonishing.  A 
comedian,  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  with  the  one  proscribed,  comes  forward  to 
defend  him  with  a  zeal,  at  least  laudable^this  too  is  natuml.  But  here  is  the  ab- 
surdity : — the  comedians  are  permitted  to  answer  the  public,  and  the  public,  who 
pays,  is  not  permitted  to  answer  die  comedians.  This  is  what  strangers  cannot 
oonceire :  they  affirm,  that  at  London,  H  is  not  the  public  which  owes  respect  and 
obedience  to  die  performers,  but  the  peHbimers  to  the  public.  They  also  observe, 
that  soldiers  and  fiisUs  are  a  strange  way  of  maintaining  order  in  the  interior  of  a 
theatre  ;  and  they  speak  with  derision  of  the  iiber^  of  a  people,  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  surrounded  with  armed  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  which  they 
purchase.  They  assure  me,  that  even  in  Spain,  which  is  by  no  means  a  free 
country,  they  do  not  degrade  brave  soldio^  to  the  unworthy  employment  of  con- 
straining the  public  liberty  merely  to  verve  the  hatred  or  caprice  of  the  comedians. 
And  they  fardier  profess  themselves  assured,  and  I  myself  join  with  them  in  the 
conviction,  that  such  a  display  of  authority  cannot  meet  the  approbation  of  citizens 
such  as  Messieurs  Bailly  and  Lafayette,  &c." 
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ON    THE    GAME    OF    CHESS     IN     EUROPE     BURINO    THE 
THIRTEENTH    CENTURY. 
'  Seignors  yn  poi  mentendez 
Ki  les  gius  de  esches  amez.'  Chess  MS. 

The  period  of  the  introduction  of  Chess  into  Europe,  and  particularly 
England,  is,  like  the  origin  of  the  game  itself,  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity:  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  this  scientific  pastime 
was  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  latter  end  of  the  11th  century; 
that  England  was  indebted  for  her  knowledge  of  it  to  the  communi- 
cation opened  with  the  East,  by  means  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  it 
afterwards  became  generally  known  on  the  return  of  Edward  the  First 
&om  the  Holy  Land,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.* 

The  early  romances  make  frequent  mention  of  chess,  from  which  a 
few  instances  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Among  the  Lays  of  Mademoiselle  Marie^  there  is  one  called  '  Elidvc^' 
in  wliich  we  find  that  the  king  of  that  part  of  England  round  Exeter 
was  extremely  fond  of  chess,  and,  while  playing  a  game  with  a  foreign 
knight,  explained  to  him  the  moves  of  the  various  pieces. — In  &e 
romance  of  *  Fervmbras,*  Sir  Lukafere  of  Baldas  enters  into  conversa- 
tion with  Duke  Naymes^  and  after  many  inquiries  respecting  the  court 
of  Charlemagne^  asks  what  the  amusements  of  the  knights  are  during  the 
intervals  between  one  meal  and  another,  the  latter  replies — 
"  Sir,  some  men  just  with  spear  and  shield. 
And  some  men  carol  and  sing  good  songs. 
Some  shoot  with  dartes  in  the  field. 
And  some  playen  at  chess  among." 

In  '  Richard  Caur  de  Lion,*  this  monarch  is  engaged  at  a  game  of 
chess  in  his  galley  with  the  Earl  ofRichmond,  when  he  received  impor- 
tant intelligence  from  the  steward  of  the  Emperor  of  Cyprus. — In  the 
very  ancient  romance  of  the  *  Seven  JVise  Masters,*  a  jealous  Earl  is 
occupied  at  chess  with  one  of  his  vassals,  while  a  Knight  of  Hungary 
is  paying  his  court  to  the  nobleman's  young  and  beautiful  wife,  whom 
he  subsequently  succeeds  in  extricating  from  a  strong  and  lofly  tower, 
in  which  she  had  been  incarcerated  by  her  husband. — In  the  beautiful 
romance  of  *  Florence  and  Blaunche  Floyre,*  the  hero  procures  access  to 
the  haram  of  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  where  his  mistress  is  confined,  by 
permitting  the  porter  to  win  from  him  at  chess,  a  sacrifice  of  which  every 
amateur  of  the  game  will  fully  understand  the  value:  and  a  similar 

•  The  learned  author  (Hon,  Dairies  Barrington)  of  a  Paper  on  Giess,  inserted  in 
the  9th  volume  of  the  Archaologia^  supposes  that  this  game  was  unknown  in  England 
until  the  return  of  Edward  the  First ;  but  Roheri  of  Glaucesier,  who  composed  his 
Chronicle  between  the  years  1265  and  1278,  would  undoubtedly  not  have  committed 
so  great  an  anachronism,  as  to  make  the  knights  of  King  Arthur's  court  amuse 
themselves  at  chess,  if  this  game  had  been  then  unknown,  or  had  only  been  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  so  short  a  period  before  the  compilation  of  his  Chronicle. 
His  words  are — 

Sone  after  >ys  noble  mete,  as  ryit  was  of  such  tyde, 

>e  kyn^tes  atyled  «  hem  aboute  in  eciie  syde. 

In  feldes  and  in  medys  to  preue  ^  her  bachelerye.^^ 

Somme  wyf  lance,  some  wyf  auerd,  wy^oute  vylenye, 

Wyb  pleyynge  at  tables,  o>er  aiU  chekere, 

Wyp  castyngeo^er  wy>  ssetynge,<^o^r  in  som  o^yrt^  manere. 

■  accoutred,  ^  their,  «  courage,  youth,  <•  shooting,  •  others 
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stratagem  was  practised  by  Huon  de  Bonrdeaux,  in  Egypt, — In  '  The 
Life  af  Ipomydon*  the  festivities  that  attended  the  solemnization  of  the 
nuptials  of  Ipomydon  and  the  Princess  of  Calabria  were  very  splendid: — 

"  On  the  morrow,  when  it  was  day. 
They  busked  them,  as  I  you  say. 
Toward  the  church,  with  game  and  glee. 
To  make  that  great  solempnit^. 
The  arch-bishop  of  that  land 
"Wedded  them,  I  understand. 
When  it  was  done,  as  I  you  say. 
Home  they  went  without  delay. 
By  that  they  come  to  the  castel, 
Tneir  meat  was  ready  every  deal. 
Trumpes  to  meat  gan  blow  tho, 
Claryons  and  other  minstrels  mo. 
Tho  they  vrashed  and  went  to  meat. 
And  every  lord  took  his  seat. 
When  they  were  set,  all  the  rout. 
Minstrels  olew  them  all  about. 
Till  thev  were  served  with  pride 
Of  the  nrst  course  that  tide. 
The  service  was  of  great  array. 
That  they  were  served  with  that  day. 
Thus  they  ate,  and  made  them  glad. 
With  such  service  as  they  had. 
When  they  had  dined,  as  1  you  say, 
Lordis  and  ladies  yede  to  play ; 
Some  to  tables,  tmd  some  to  chess. 
With  other  games^  more  and  less." 

In  the  romance  of  '  Ogier  U  Danois,  Churlot,  the  degenerate  son  of 
Charlemagne^  incensed  at  losing  two  games  to  the  young  Baldwin,  kills 
him  with  the  massive  chess-board  :  and  the  same  fatal  accident  occurs 
in  the  romance  of  '  Chiy  of  fVarxvick^'  where  Fabour,  being  invited  by 
the  Prince  of  Persia  to  play  at  chess,  has  the  imprudence  to  give  check- 
mate to  the  haughty  son  of  the  Soudan,  who,  offended  by  his  presump- 
tion, wounds  him  on  the  head  with  the  chess-board,  which  Fabour 
seizing  in  his  turn,  with  one  blow  lays  the  prince  dead  at  his  feet.  In 
the  romance  of  *  Sir  Tristrem^'  our  hero  is  skilled  in  minstrelsy,  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase,  and  in  all  knightly  games;  and  hearing  that 
the  captain  of  a  Norwegian  vessel,  freighted  with  hawks  and  treasure, 
had  cballenged  any  one  to  play  at  chess,  for  a  stake  of  twenty  shillings, 
he  goes  on  board  with  Rohand  and  his  sons,  accepts  the  challenge,  and 
wins  from  him  six  hawks  and  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  captain, 
to  avoid  paying  what  he  had  lost,  puts  to  sea  with  Tristrem;  the 
vessel  being  overtaken  with  a  tempest,  the  mariners  impute  it  to  the 
injustice  they  have  been  guilty  of,  and  under  this  impression  pay  Sir 
Tristrem  his  winnings,  and  put  him  on  shore  in  an  unknown  country : — 
XXVIII.  On  his  playing  he  wold 

Ther  com  a  schip  of  Norway  Twentie  schilling  to  lay. 

To  Sir  Rohantes  hold,  .         Sir  Rohant  him  told. 

With  haukes  white  and  grey.  And  taught : 

And  panes  ^  fair  y  fold :  ^  For  hauke  silver  he  yold ;  ^ 

Tristrem  herd  it  say.  The  fairest  men  him  raught.(> 

*  Penmet,   by  implication  wetdth :   thus,  <  As  prince  proud  in  pan'  means  as 
wealthy  as  a  nrince, 

*  Manyfold,  «  Yielded,  or  gave,  •*  Reached,  gave. 
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XXIX.  Tristrem  d^leih  atfiime ; 

A  chekcr  •  he  fond  bi  a  cheire.  He  dede  als  so  the  wise, 

He  asked  who  wold  play ;  He  yaf  has  he  gan  winne 

The  mariner  spac  bonair,  ^  In  raf  j  ^ 

"  Child,  what  wiltow  lay?—  Of playe  ar  he  wald  blinne, " 

"  Ovain  s  an  hauke  of  noble  air.  Sex  hauKes  he  yat  and  yaf. » 

Tventi  schillioges  to  say;  XXXI 

Whether  so  mates  other  fair,  Rohant  toke  leue  to  ea,  P 

^^®.;f."?  °^}J}^  ®^*y-  "^  His  sones  he  clepedq  oway ; 

Withwille,  The  fairest  hauke  he  gan  tar. 

The  manner  swore  his  (aye, »»  ^hat  Tristrem  wan  that  day. 

For  sothe  tch  held  iketr  tiUe.  \  ^ith  him  he  left  ma 

XXX.  Pans  for  to  play  \ 

Now  bothe  her  wedde  ^  lys.  The  mariner  swore  also. 

And  play  thai  bi  ginne;  That  pans  wold  he  lay. 

And  sett  he  hath  the  long  asise,  ^  An  stbunde : " 

And  endred  beth  ther  inne :  Tristrem  wan  that  day, 

The  play  beginneth  to  arise.  Of  him  an  hundred  pounde. 

The  education  of  [Sir  Tristrem,  comprising  the  art  of  war,  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase,  skill  in  music,  poetry,  and  the  few  sedentary 
games  used  by  the  feudal  nobility,  united  all  that  was  necessary,  or 
even  decent  to  be  known,  by  a  youth  of  noble  birth. — Huon  of  Bour^ 
dtauxy  disguised  as  a  minstrel's  page,  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  qualifications  to  a  heathen  Soldan  :  "  Sire,  dit  Hnon,  je  sais  muer 
un  epervier,  voire  un  falcen,  chasser  le  cerf,  voire  le  sanglier,  et  corner 
quand  la  b^te  est  prinse,  faire  la  droicture  aux  chiens,  trancher  au  fes- 
tin  d'un  grand  roi  ou  seigneur,  et  des  tables  et  echecs  en  sais  autant^  et 
plus  que  homme  qui  vive."  "  Oh  I  Oh !"  se  dit  Yvoirin,  "  ces  ne  sont 
mie  la  les  faits  de  valet  de  menestrier,  bien  doiroient  ils  a  g^itil  Da- 
moiseau," 

The  most  splendid  game  of  chess  occurs  in  the  rcAnance  of  **  Sir 
Gaheret***  That  champion  was  entertained  in  the  enchanted  castle  of 
a  beautiful  fairy,  who  engaged  him  in  a  party  9t  chess  in  a  large  hall, 
where  flags  of  black  and  white  marble  formed  die  chequer,  and  the 
pieces,  consisting  of  massive  statues  of  gold  and  silver,  moved  at  the 
touch  of  the  magic  rod  held  by  the  player.  Sir  Gaheret,  being  de- 
feated, was  obliged  to  remain  the  fairy's  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards 
liberated  by  his  cousin  Gawin,  who  check-mated  the  mistress  of  the 
enchanted  chess-board. — A  similar  adventure  occurs  in  the  romance  of 
**  Lancelot  du  Lac"  «**•  partie,  fol.  101.*— That  the  knowledge  of  chess 
during  the  Idth  century  was  &r  from  being  contemptible,  may  be  in- 
ferred not  only  from  an  attendve  perusal  ai  the  following  pages,  but 
likewise  from  the  corroboratiag  testimony  of  contemporary  writers. 
Boccacio,  who  lived  in  the  14th  century,  tells  us  that  chess  had  then 

•  Chess^ard.  '  Spake  courieouily :  D^honnaire — ^Fr.  «  Against. 

»»  Faith.  i  /  pkdge  thereto.  ^  Their  pledge, 

^  Sir  IValter  Scott,  in  bit  notfis  to  Sir  Trtstremf  gnpposeg  thU  tp  be  a  t^m  of  Chtss, 
now  disused ;  the  long  jistkut  however,  was  a  favourite  game  at  tiiat  period. 
*^  Speedily.  *  H^auld  stop.  *>  He  got  ond  gave.  9  Go. 

1  (failed.  '  Take.  •  At  that  time ;  an  expktiTe. 

*  It  is  not  in  romance  alone  that  we  trace  the  partiality  of  our  anoegtora  Ibr  flkia 
amusement.  It  was  early  known  to  the  northern  people,  and  skill  in  this  interest- 
ing game  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  3<:aiidinaviAii  bisro :  ip  tbe  hean  of 
Howel  Dha,  a  chess-board  is  allotted  as  the  reward  of  the  king's  principal  hard. 
Vide  Sir  Tristrem,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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become  a  ftsual  amusement  at  Florence ;  and  we  are  also  informed  that 
in  the  year  1266,  a  Saracen  named  Buxecca,  came  to  Florence,  and  in 
the  Palace  del  Popolo,  before  Count  Cruido  NovellOf  played  on  three 
chess-boards  at  one  time,  with  the  first  masters  in  Florence,  playing 
with  two  by  memory,  and  with  the  third  by  sight :  two  games  he  woui 
and  the  third  he  made  a  drawn  game  by  perpetual  check. 

The  laity,  however,  were  not  the  only  admirers  of  this  interesting 
game,  for  it  appears  to  have  formed  one  of  the  recreations  of  Mmachism  : 
thus  in  the  statutes  of  the  Savoy  Hospital,  it  was  enacted, — "  Statui- 
mus,  &c.  quod  nuUus  magister,  vicemagister,  capellanus,  perpetuus 
vel  conductilius,  aut  aliquis  alius  minister,  vel  servitor  hospitalis  prse* 
dicti,  pro  tempore  existens,  ad  talos,  cartas,  vel  aliquos  alios  jocoa 
illicitos  et  prohibitos,  infra  hospitale  prasdictum,  clam  vel  palam,  quo- 
quo  modo  ludet«  Poterint  enm  otnni  tempore  ludere  ad  scaccos,"  &c, 
MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  c.  V.  xxiiii.  a.  And  the  most  usual  time  of  the  day 
when  the  monks  were  permitted  to  recreate  themselves  in  this  manner, 
was  probably  after  dinner ;  for  we  are  told, 

The  zung  monkes  each  daie. 

After  met  goth  to  plai,  MS.  HarL  gVJ,foL  4. 

Robert  Holcot  *,  the  learned  Dominican  friar,  wrote  a  book  on  chess, 
and  of  course  played  the  game.  Jacopo  Dacciesolo,  or  Jacobus  de  Casolis^ 
another  Dominican,  wrote  on  chess  before  the  year  1£00 ;  his  book 
is  entitled  **  liber  moralis  de  scaccor"  but  contains  no  rules  for  playing. 

*  Mr.  Turner,  inhb  History  of  England,  yol.  ii.  p.  591,  says,  ''Among  those 
authors  whose  researches  have  been  the  most  extensive  and  successful,  Holcot  the 
Dominican  fiiar^  who  flourished  about  1330,  deserves  particular  notice.  He  not 
only  wrote  some  Latin  commentaries  on  part  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  great  range  of  classical  authors  whom  he  quotes,  and  for  his  repeated 
encomiums  on  knowledge  and  literature ;  but  he  also  composed,  under  the  name, 
and  therefore  most  probably  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  (the  Eng- 
lish prelate  to  whom  Petrarch  addressed  the  letter  which  was  never  answered,)  the 
work  entitled  Pkilo-biblon ;  the  object  of  which  peculiarly  was,  to  excite  a  love  of 
general  study ;  an  encouragement  of  new  books ;  a  desire  to  collect  theiki ;  a  taste 
for  the  liberal  arts ;  indulgence  for  poetry  ;  and  an  increased  facility  to  students  to 
rend  the  books  that  were  obtained."  The  work  is  492  of  the  Harl.  M SS.  and  com- 
mences with  the  following  lines  :  Incipit  prologus  in  philibiblon  Ric'i  dunelmenc' 
ep'i  que'  libr*  co'posuit  Robt'  Holcote  de  ordi'e  p'dicatoi^  s'b  no'i'e  d'c'i  epl.  Vniu'sis 
xpi  fidelib'  ad  quos  sc*pti  p'se'tes  p'uen'i't  Ricard'  £p*s  salute'  in  d'no  sempit'ni,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  this  prologue,  which  occupies  four  pages  of  the  MS.,  follow  the 
contents : 

Incipiunt  capitula  philibiblon  Ricardi  dunelmensis  Episcopi. 

f  Quare  thesaurus  Sapientiae  potissim^  sit  in  libris «...      1 

Qualiter  amor  libris  rationabiliter  debeatur 2 

Qufliter  in  libris  emen<tis  sit  pretium  estimandum 3 

Querimonia  librorum  contra  clericos  jam  promotos 4 

Querimonia  librorum  contra  religiosos  possessionatos 5 

Qoerimonia  librorum  contra  religiosos  mendicantes 6 

Querimonia  librorum  contra  bella 7 

De  muldplici  oportunitate  quam  habuimus  librorum  copiam  conquirendi  ....     8 
Quare  licet  opera  veterum  amplius  amaremus  non  tum  dampnamus  studia 

modemorum 9 

De  successia  perfectione  librorum 10 

Quare  libros  liberalium  artium  protulimus  liberalibus  viris 11 

Quare  libros  gramaticales  tanta  diligeutia  curavimus  revocare 12 

^are  non  omnino  vileximus  fabulas  poetanim 13 

Qui  deberent  esse  potissimi  librorum  dilectores 14 

Quot  commoda  confert  amor  librorum, 15 
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A  copy  of  this  treatise  (in  small  4to.)  very  beautifully  written,  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  MS.  Harl.  No.  1275.  This  work  was  translated 
into  French  by  Jehan  de  Vignay^  a  monk,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  in 
the  British  Museum ;  the  MS.  has  these  lines  in  it, — "  Et  suiret  du  jeu 
des  eschez  fut  transUte  de  latin  en  francois  pour  se  roy  iehan  de 
france  premier  de  ce  nom  par  frere  iehan  de  vignay,  hospitalier  de 
lord  de  hault  pas,"  &c.  It  is  from  this  French  version  that  Caxton 
translated  his  edition,  printed  in  1474  with  the  first  metal  types  used 
in  England. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  very  curious  MSS.  on  chess, 
which  have  been  consulted  in  drawing  up  the  present  essay;  and 
then  afterwards   pursue  my  inquiry  into  the   state  of  the  game  in 
Europe  during  the  Idth  and  14th  centuries. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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On  the  Death  of  Christina j  Quten  of  Sweden. 
Tub  tree,  which  shaken  of  its  royal  boughs 

Gave  with  its  trunk  a  shelter  and  a  shade — 

"Whose  broad  and  towering  top  to  heaven  arose. 

High,  as  in  earth  ite  roots  were  deeply  laid — 
Where  men  the  nest  of  all  their  hopes  had  made. 

Whence  V  irtue  sought  support  amidst  her  woes. 

The  branches  of  whose  eloiy  broadly  spread 

From  the  far  West  to  where  the  Caspian  flows — 
Yields,  as  its  massy  roots  are  rent  away. 

And  in  its  mighty  ruin  buries  all 

That  in  the  shelter  of  its  shadow  lay. 
It  sinks  as  if  the  solid  world  ^ve  way, 

Msyestic  in  the  thunder  of  its  fall. 

And  mighty,  e'en  in  ruin  and  decay. 

To  Italy. 
Where  is  thine  arm,  Italia? — ^Why  shouldst  thou 

Fight  with  the  strangers  ?— fierce  alike,  to  me 

Seem  thy  defender,  and  thine  enemy ; 

Both  were  thy  vassals  once — thougn  victors  now. 
Thus  dost  thou  guard  the  wreath  that  bound  thy  brow, 

The  wreck  of  perish'd  empire? — When  to  thee 

Virtue  and  Valour  pledgee  their  feiilty. 

Was  this  thy  glorious  promise,  this  tny  vow  ? 
Go  then  :  reject  thine  ancient  worth,  and  wed 

Degenerate  Sloth  :  'midst  blood,  and  groans,  and  cries. 

Sleep  on,  all  heedless  of  the  loiid  alarms. 
Sleep,  vile  adulteress :  from  thy  guilty  bed. 

Too  soon  th'  avenging  sword  shall  bid  thee  rise. 

Or  pierce  thee  slumbering  in  thy  minion's  arms.  G.  M. 

Qui  sit  meritorius  libros  novos  scribere  et  vetercs  renovare 16 

De  debitahoncstate  circa  librorum  cnstodiam  adhlbenda 17 

Qanxe  taDtam  librorum  coUeximua  copism  ad  commnnem  profectnm  scolarum 

et  non  solam  ad  propriam  voluptatem 18 

De  mode  communicandi  studentibas  omnibus  libros  nostroa   19 

Exhortatio  Bcolarium  ad  rependenda  pro  nobis  snflhigia  debits  pietatis 20 

I  have  preferred  giving  the  Latin  divested  of  its  abbreviations  for  the  sake  of 
classical  readers,  who  1  hope  will  pardon  my  digressing  into  so  long  a  note*— the 
MS.  is  well  worth  a  careful  perusal. 
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LETTBRS    FROM    SPAIK. 

BY    DON    LEUCADIO    DOBLADO. 

LETTER    X. 

Seviik,  1805. 

WiTBK  the  la^t  eensus  was  made,  m  1787,  the  number  of  Spanish 
fentales '  confmed  to  the  cloister,  for  h'fej  amounted  to  thirty-two 
thonsand.  That  in  a  country  where  wealth  is  small  and  ill  distributed, 
and  industry  languishes  under  innumerable  restraints,  th^e  should  be 
a  grtfat  nutfiber  of  portionless  gentlewomen  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
match,  and  consequently  glad  of  a  dignified  asylum,  where  they  might 
secure  peace  and  competence,  if  not  happiness,  is  bo  perfectly  natural, 
chat  the  founders  and  supporters  of  any  institution  intended  to  fulfil 
these  objects  would  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity. But  the  cruel  and  wicked  church  law,  which,  aided  by  exter- 
md  force,  binds  the  nuns  with  perpetual  vows,  makes  the  convents 
for  females  the  BastUles  of  superstition,  wherd  vti^y  a  victim  lingers 
dirough  a  long  life  of  despair  or  insanity.  Though  I  do  not  mean  to 
enter  into  a  point  of  Theok>gical  controversy,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  subject  without  expressmg  itiy  utter  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  the  cold  rndifTerence  with  which  our  church 
looks  on  the  glaring  evil  consequences  of  some  of  its  laws,  when,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  doctrines,  they  might  be  either  repealed  or  amended 
without  relinquishing  aiiy  of  her  claims.  The  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff^  in  all  matters  of  church  government,  is  not  questioned  among 
Catholics.  Yet,  fronr  a  proud  affectation  of  infallibility,  even  upon 
auch  points  as  the  roost  violent  partisans  of  that  absurd  pretension  have 
never  ventured  to  place  within  its  reach,  the  church  of  Rome  has  been 
so  sparing  of  the  power  to  reform'  her  laws,  that  it  might  be  suspected 
she  wish^  to  abandon  it  by  prescription.  Always  ready  to  bind^  the 
lieirs  of  Samt  Peter  have  ihewn  themselves  extremely  averse  to  the 
more  humane  office  of  Iwmng  m  earth,  except  when  it  served  the  pur- 
poses of  gain  or  ambition.  The  time,  I  believe,  will  never  come  when 
the  church  of  Rome  will  agree  to  nmke  cottcessions  on  what  are  called 
matters  of  faith.  But  I  cannot  dbcover  the  least  shadow  of  reason  or 
interest  for  the  obstinacy  which  preserves  unaltered  th^  barbarous  laws 
relating  to  the  rdigioua  vows  of  females ;  unless  it  be'  that  vile  animal 
jealousy,  which  persons,  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  love,  are  apt  to 
mistake  fof  ceai  inr  the  caiuse  Of  chastity :  such  zeal  as  your  Queen 
Elizabeth  felt  for  the  purity  of  her  maidis. 

The  Kunneries  hi  this  town  Amotimt  to  twenty-nfne.  Of  rtiese,  sonie 
are  uftder  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Friars,  whose  rule  of  religious 
lifo  they  profoss ;  and  some  under  that  of  the  Episcopal  See.  The 
last  generally  follow  the  monastic  rufcs  of  Saint  Bene<fict,  Saint  Bernard, 
or  Saint  Jerom ;  aikl  it  is  remailcable,  that  the  same  superiority  which 
is  observable  in  the  secular  above  the  regular  clergy,  is  found' in  the 
nuns  under  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Some  of  the  last  inhabit  large 
convents,  whose  courts  and  gardens  allow  the  inhabitants  ample  space 
for  exercise  and  amusement.  Instead  of  narrow  cells,  the  nuns  live 
io  a  comfortable  suite  of  apartments,  often  at  the  head  of  a  small  fkmily 
of  younger  nuns  whom  they  have  educated,  or  of  pupils,  not  undef'  re- 
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ligious  vows,  whom  their  parents  place  there  for  instruction.  The  life, 
in  fact,  of  these  commmiities,  is  rather  collegiate  than  monastic ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  tyrannical  law  which  deprives  the  professed  nuns  of 
their  liberty,  such  establishments  would  be  far  from  objectionable.  The 
dress  of  these  nuns  is  still  that  which  the  Duenas^  or  elderly  matrons, 
wore  when  the  convents  were  founded,  with  the  addition  of  a  large 
mantle,  black,  white,  or  blue,  according .  to  the  custom  of  the  order, 
which  they  use  at  the  choir.  From  a  head-dress  not  unlike  that  which, 
if  I  may  venture  upon  such  matters,  I  believe  you  call  a  mob-cap^  hangs 
the  black  veil.  A  rosary,  or  chaplet  of  black  beads  with  a  cross  at  the 
end,  is  seen  hanging  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  or  loosely  coiled  on 
a  leather  strap,  which  tightens  the  tunic  or  gown  to  the  waist.  A  slip  of 
cloth  of  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  called  the  tcapulary^  hangs 
down  to  the  feet  both  before  and  behind,  probably  with  a  view  to  con-., 
ceal  every  outline  of  the  female  shape. 

The  mildness  of  these  monastic  rules  being  unsatisfactory  to  the  fiery 
spirit  of  bigotry,  many  convents  have  been  founded  under  the  title  of 
Reformed^  where,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  votaries, 
young  and  delicate  females  are  subjected  to  a  life  of  privation  and 
hardship,  as  the  only  infallible  method  of  obtaining  tlie  favour  of 
Heaven.  Their  dress  is  a  tunic  of  sackcloth,  tied  round  the  waist 
with  a  knotted  rope.  The  rule  allows  them  no  linen  either  for  clothing 
or  bedding.  Woollen  of  the  coarsest  kind  frets  their  bodies,  day  and 
night,  even  during  the  burning  summers  of  the  South  of  Spain.  A 
mantle  of  the  same  sackcloth  is  the  only  addition  which  the  nuns  make, 
tp  their  dress  in  winter,  while  their  feet,  shod  with  open  sandals,  and 
without  either  socks  or  stockings,  are  exposed  to  the  sharp  winter, 
blasts,  and  the  deadening  chill  of  the  brick  floors.  A  band  of  coarse 
linen,  two  inches  in  breadth,  is  worn  by  the  Capuchin  nuns,  bound 
tight  six  or  eight  times  round  the  head,  in  remembrance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
crown  of  thorm :  and  such  is  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  rule,  that  it  does 
not  allow  this  band  to  be  taken  off  even  under  an  access  of  fever.  A 
young  woman  that  takes  the  veil  in  any  of  the  reformed  convents  rje- 
nounces  the  sight  of  her  nearest  relations.  The  utmost  indulgence  as  to 
communication  with  parents  and  brothers  extends  to  a  short  conversation 
once  a  month,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  elder  nuns,  behind  a  thick 
curtain  spread  on  the  inner  side  of  the  iron  grating,  which  completely  in- 
tercepts the  view.  The  religious  vows,  however,  among  the  Capuchin 
nuns  put  a  final  end  to  all  communication  between  parents  and  children. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  our  species  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  what  motive  can  influence  the 
mind  of  a  young  creature  of  sixteen  thus  to  sacrifice  herself  upon  the 
altars  of  these  Molochs  whom  we  call  Saints  and  Patriarchs.  To  me 
these  horrid  effects  of  superstition  appear  so  natural,  that  I  only  wonder 
when  I  see  so  many  of  our  religious  young  females  still  out  of  the 
convent.  Remorse  and  mental  horrors  goad  some  young  men  into  the 
strictest  monasteries,  while  more  amiable*  though  equally  mistaken 
views,  lead  our  females  to  a  similar  course  of  life.  Wc  are  taught  to 
believe  self-inflicted  pain  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  both  as  an 
atonement  for  crime,  and  a  token  of  thankfulness.  The  female  cha- 
racter, among  us,  is  a  compound  of  the  most  ardent  feelings — vehe- 
ment to  deliriousness,  generous  to  devotedness.     What  wonder^  then> 
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if,  early  impresged  with  the  loveliness  and  sufllbrings  of  an  incarnate 
Deity,  an  exquisitely  tender  mind  grow  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  a 
world  as  yet  known  only  through  the  pictures  of  morose  fanatics,  and 
pant  after  the  most  effectual  means  of  giving  her  celestial  lover  an  un- 
questionable proof  of  gratitude  ?  The  first  nascent  wish  of  taking 
die  veil  is  eagerly  watched  and  seised  by  a  confessor,  who,  to  a  vio- 
lent jealousy  of  earthly  bridegrooms,  joins  a  confident  sense  of  merit 
in  adding  one  virgin  more  to  the  ten  thousand  of  the  spiritual  Harem. 
Pious  parents  tremble  to  place  tliemselves  between  God  and  their 
daughter,  and  often  with  a  bleeding  heart  lead  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar. 

There  is  an  extreme  eagerness  in  the  Catholic  professors  of  celibacy, 
both  male  and  female,  to  decoy  young  persons  into  the  toils  from  which 
they  themselves  cannot  escape.  Wi&  this  view  they  have  disguised  tho 
awful  ceremony  which  cuts  off  an  innocent  girl  from  the  sweetest 
hopes  of  nature,  with  the  pomp  and  gaiety  which  mankind  have  unani- 
mously bestowed  on  the  triumph  of  legitimate  love.  The  whole  pro- 
cess which  condemns  a  female  "  to  wither  on  the  virgin  thorn,"  and 
**  live  a  barren  sister  all  her  life,"  is  studiously  made  to  represent  a 
wedding.  The  unconscious  victim,  generally  in  her  fifteenth'  year, 
finds  herself,  for  some  time  previous  to  her  taking  the  veil,  the  queen — 
nay,  the  idol  of  the  whole  community  which  has  obtained  her  prefer- 
ence. She  is  constantly  addressed  by  the  name  of  bride,  and  sees 
nothing  but  gay  preparations  for  the  expected  day  of  her  spiritual 
nuptials.  Attired  in  a  splendid  dress,  and  decked  with  all  the  jewels  of 
her  family  and  friends,  she  takes  public  leave  of  her  acquaintance, 
visits,  on  her  way  to  the  convent,  several  other  nunneries  to  be  seen 
and  admired  by  die  recluse  inhabitants,  and  even  the  crowd  which  col- 
lects in  her  progress  follows  her  with  tears  and  blessings.  As  she  ap- 
proaches the  church  of  her  monastery,  the  dignified  ecclesiastic  who  is 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  meets  the  intended  novice  at  the  door,  and 
leads  her  to  the  altar  amid  the  sounds  of  bells  and  musical  instruments. 
The  monastic  weeds  are  blessed  by  the  priest  in  her  presence ;  and  having 
embraced  her  parents  and  nearest  relations,  she  is  led  by  the  lady  who 
acts  as  bride*s-maid  to  the  small  door  next  to  the  double  grating,  which 
separates  the  nuns'  ehoir  from  the  body  of  the  church.  A  curtain  \» 
drawn  while  the  abbess  cuts  off  the  hair  oi  the  novice,  and  strips  her 
of  her  worldly  ornaments.  On  the  removal  of  the  curtain  she  appears 
in  the  monasdc  garb,  surrounded  by  the  nuns  bearing  lighted  tapers, 
her  fiice  covered  with  the  white  veil  of  probationship,  fixed  on  the  head 
by  a  wreath  of  flowers.  Aflcr  the  Te  Deuro,  or  some  other  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  die  firiends  of  the  family  adjourn  to  the  Locutory^  or  visit- 
ing-room, where  a  collation  of  ices  and  sweetmeats  is  served  in  the 
presence  of  die  mock  bride,  who,  with  the  principal  nuns,  attends 
behind  the  grating  which  separates  the  visitors  from  the  inmates  of 
the  convent.  In  the  more  austere  convents  the  parting  visit  is  omitted, 
and  the  sight  of  the  novice  in  the  white  veil,  immediately  after  hav- 
ing her  hur  cut  off,  is  the  last  which,  for  a  whole  year,  is  granted  to 
the  parents.  They  again  see  her  on  the  day  when  she  binds  herself 
with  the  irrevocable  vows,  never  to  behold  her  more,  unless  diey  should 
live  to  see  her  again  crowned  with  flowers,  when  she  is  laid  in  the  grave. 

Instances  of  novices  quitting  the  convent  during  the  year  of  proba* 
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tion  are  extremely  rare.  The  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil  is  too  «alemny 
and  bears  too  much  the  character  of  a  public  engagement,  to  allow  full 
liberty  of  choice  during  the  subsequent  noviciate.  The  timid  mind  of 
a  girl  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  appearing  again  in  the  world,  under  the 
tacit  reproach  of  fickleness  and  relaxed  devotion.  The  nuns,  besides, 
do  not  forget  their  arts  during  the  nominal  trial  of  the  victim,  and  she 
lives  a  whole  year  the  object  of  their  caresses.  Nuns,  in  ^t,  who, 
after  profession,  would  have  given  their  lives  for  a  day  of  free  breath- 
ing out  of  their  prison,  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  know ;  but  I  can- 
not recc^ect  more  than  one  instance  of  a  novice  quitting  the  convent ; 
and  that  was  a  woman  of  obscure  birth,  on  whom  public  opinion  had 
no  influence. 

That  many  nuns,  especially  in  the  more  liberal  convents,  live  happy, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  possess  itt« 
dubitable  evidence  of  the  exquisite  misery  which  is  the  lot  of  some  un- 
fortunate females,  under  similar  circumstances.  I  shall  mention  only 
one  case,  in  actual  existence,  with  which  I  am  circumstantially  ac- 
quainted. 

A  lively  and  interesting  girl  of  fifteen,  poor,  though  connected  with 
some  of  the  first  gentry  in  this  town,  having  received  her  education 
under  an  aunt  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  wealthy,  and  not  austere,  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  came  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  see  the  world,  previous  to 
her  taking  the  veil.  I  oflen  met  the  intended  novice  at  the  house  of 
one  of  her  relations,  where  I  visited  daily.  She  had  scarcely  been  a 
fortnight  out  of  the  cloister,  when  that  world  she  had  learned  to  abhor 
in  description,  was  so  visibly  and  rapidly  winning  her  affections,  that 
at  the  end  of  three  months  she  could  hardly  disguise  her  aversion  to 
the  veil.  The  day,  however,  was  now  fast  approaching  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  ceremony,  without  her  feeling  sufiicient  resolution  to  de- 
cline it.  Her  father,  a  good  but  weak  man,  she  knew  too  well,  could 
not  protect  her  firom  the  ill  treatment  of  an  unfeeling  mother,  whose 
vanity  was  concerned  in  thus  disposing  of  a  dau^ter  for  wliom  she  had 
no  hopes  of  finding  a  suitable  match.  The  kindness  of  her  aunt,  the 
good  nun  to  whom  the  distressed  girl  was  indebted  for  tlie  happiness  of 
her  childhood,  formed,  besides,  too  strong  a  contrast  with  the  unkind- 
ness  of  the  unnatural  mother,  not  to  give  her  wavering  mind  a  strong 
though  painful  bias  towards  the  cloister.  To  this  were  added  all  the 
arts  of  pious  seduction  so  common  among  the  religious  of  both  sexes. 
The  preparations  for  the  approaching  solemnity  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
industriously  got  fofward  with  the  greatest  publicity.  Verses  were 
circulated,  in  which  her  confessor  sang  the  triumph  of  Divine  Love 
over  the  wily  suggestions  of  the  impious.  The  wedding-dress  was  shewn 
to  every  acquaintance,  and  due  notice  of  the  appointed  day  was  given 
to  friends  and  relatives.  But  the  fears  and  aversion  of  the  devoted 
victim  grew  in  proportion  as  she  saw  herself  more  and  more  involved 
in  the  toils  she  had  wanted  courage  to  burst  when  she  first  felt  them. 

It  was  in  company  with  my  friend  Seandro,  with  whose  private  his- 
tory you  are  well  acquainted  *,  that  I  often  met  the  unfortunate  Maria 
Francisca.     His  efibrts  to  dissuade  her  from  the  rash  step  she  was 
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going  to  take,  and  the  warm  language  in  which  he  spoke  to  her  father 
on  that  subject,  had  made  her  look  upon  him  as  a  warm  and  sincere 
friend.  The  unhappy  girl,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  she  was  to  take 
the  veil,  repaired  to  church,  and  sent  him  a  message,  without  mention- 
ing her  name,  that  a  female  penitent  requested  his  attendance  at  the 
confessional.  With  painful  surprise  he  found  the  future  novice  at  his 
feet,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction.  When  a  flood  of  tears  had 
allowed  her  utterance,  she  told  him  that,  for  want  of  another  friend  in 
the  whole  world  to  whom  she  could  disclose  her  feelings,  she  came  to 
him,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  confession,  but  because  she 
trusted  he  would  listen  with  pity  to  her  sorrows.  With  a  warmth  and 
eloquence  above  her  years,  she  protested  that  the  distant  terrors  of 
eternal  punishment,  which,  she  feared,  might  be  the  consequence  of  her 
determination,  could  not  deter  her  from  the  step  by  which  she  was 
going  to  escape  the  incessant  persecution  of  her  mother.  In  vain  did 
my  friend  volunteer  his  assistance  to  extricate  her  from  the  appalling 
difficulties  which  surrounded  her :  in  vain  did  he  offer  to  wait  upon  the 
archbishop,  and  implore  his  interference:  no  offers,  no  persuasions 
could  move  her.  She  part^  as  if  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  scaffold, 
and  the  next  day  she  took  the  veil. 

The  real  kindness  of  her  aunt,  and  the  treacherous  smiles  of  the  other 
nuns,  supported  the  pining  novice  through  the  year  of  probation.  The. 
scene  I  beheld  when  she  was  bound  with  the  perpetual  vows  of  monas- 
tic life,  is  one  which  I  cannot  recollect  without  an  actual  sense  of 
8ufiRx»tion.  A  solemn  mass,  performed  with  all  the  splendour  which 
that  ceremony  admits,  preceded  the  awful  oaths  of  the  novice.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  she  approached  the  superior  of  the  order.  A 
pen,  gaily  ornamented  with  artificial  flowers,  was  put  into  her  trembling 
hand,  to  sign  the  engagement  for  life,  on  which  she  was  about  to  enter. 
Then,  standing  before  the  iron-grate  of  the  choir,  she  began  to  chaunt, 
in  a  weak  and  fainting  voice,  the  act  of  consecration  of  herself  to  God ; 
but,  having  uttered  a  few  words,  she  fainted  into  the  arms  of  the  sur- 
rounding nans.  This  was  attributed  to  mere  fatigue  and  emotion. 
No  sooner  had  the  means  employed  restored  to  the  victim  the  powers 
of  speech,  than,  with  a  vehemence  which  those  who  knew  not  her 
circumstances  attributed  to  a  fresh  impulse  of  holy  zeal,  and  in  which 
the  f^w  that  were  in  the  painful  secret  saw  nothing  but  the  madness  of 
despair,  she  hurried  over  the  remaining  sentences,  and  sealed  her  doom 
for  ever. 

The  real  feelings  of  the  new  votaress  were,  however,  too  much 
tmspected  by  her  more  bigoted  or  more  resigned  fellow-prisoners ; 
and  time  and  despair  making  her  less  cautious,  she  was  soon  looked 
upon  as  one  likely  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  whole  order,  by  divulging 
the  secret  that  it  is  possible  for  a  nun  to  feel  impatient  under  her  vows. 
The  storm  of  conventual  persecution,  (the  fiercest  and  most  pitiless 
of  all  that  breed  in  the  human  heart,)  had  been  lowering  over  the 
unhappy  young  woman  during  the  short  time  which  her  aunt,  the 
prioress,  survived.  But  when  death  had  left  her  friendless,  and 
exposed  to  the  tormenting  ingenuity  of  a  crowd  of  female  zealots, 
whom  she  could  not  escape  for  an  instant,  unable  to  endure  her  misery, 
she  resolutely  attempted  to  drown  herself.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  ineflfectual.    And  now  the  merciless  character  of  Catholic  super- 
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stition  appeared  in  its  ftill  glare.  The  mother,  without  impeachiDg 
whose  character  no  judicial  steps  could  be  taken  to  prove  the  inva- 
lidity of  the  profession,  was  dead ;  and  some  relations  and  friends  of 
the  poor  prisoner  were  moved  by  her  sufferings  to  apply  to  the  church 
for  relief.  A  suit  was  instituted  for  this  purpose  before  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  the  clearest  evidence  adduced  of  the  indirect 
compulsion  which  had  been  used  in  the  case.  But  the  whole  order 
of  Saint  Francis,  considering  their  honour  at  stake,  rose  against  their 
rebellious  subject,  and  the  judges  sanctioned  her  vows  as  voluntary 
and  valid.  She  lives  still  in  a  state  approaching  to  madness,  and  death 
alone  can  break  her  chains. 

Such  an  instance  of  misery  is,  I  hope,  one  of  those  extreme  cases 
which  seldom  take  place,  and  more  seldom  transpire.  The  common 
source  of  suffering  among  the  Catholic  recluses  proceeds  from  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  religious  melancholy,  which,  combined  with  such  com- 
plaints as  originate  in  perpetual  confinement,  affect  more  or  less  the 
greater  number. 

The  mental  disease  to  which  I  allude  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Escrtipulos,  and  might  be  called  reUgioun  anxiety.  It  is  the 
natural  state  of  a  mind  perpetually  dwelling  on  hopes  connected  with 
an  invisible  world,  and  anxiously  practising  means  to  avoid  an  un- 
happy lot  in  it,  which  keep  the  apprehended  danger  for  ever  present  to 
the  imagination.  Consecration  for  life  at  the  altar  promises,  it  is  true, 
increased  happiness  in  the  world  to  come;  but  the  numerous  and' 
difficult  duties  attached  to  the  religious  profession,  multiply  the  hazards 
of  eternal  misery  with  the  chances  of  failure  in  their  performance ;  and 
while  the  plain  Christian's  offences  against  the  moral  law  are  often 
considered  as  mere  frailties,  those  of  the  professed  votary  8eld<mi 
escape  the  aggravation  of  sacrilege.  The  odious  diligence  of  the 
Catholic  moralists  has  raked  together  an  endless  catalogue  of  sins,  by 
thought,  wordf  and  deed,  to  everv  one  of  which  the  punishment  of  eternal 
flames  has  been  assigned.  This  list,  alike  horrible  and  disgusting, 
haunts  the  imagination  of  the  unfortunate  devotee,  till,  reduced  to  a 
state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  she  can  neither  think,  speak,  nor  act,  without 
discovering  in  every  vital  motion  a  sin  which  invalidates  all  her  past 
sacrifices,  and  dooms  her  painful  efforts  afler  Christian  perfection  to 
end  in  everlasting  misery.  Absolution,  which  adds  boldness  to  the 
resolute  and  profligate,  becomes  a  firesh  source  of  disquietude  to  a 
timid  and  sickly  mind.  Doubts  innumerable  disturb  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer, not,  however,  as  to  the  power  of  the  priest  in  granting  pfurdon, 
but  respecting  her  own  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  without  which  to 
receive  absolution  is  a  sacrilege.  These  agonizing  fears,  cherished 
and  fed  by  the  small  circle  of  objects  to  which  a  nun  is  confined,  are 
generally  incurable,  and  usually  terminate  in  an  untimely  death,  or 
insanity. 

There  are,  however,  constitutions  and  tempers  to  which  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  nunnery  seems  natural  and  congenial.  Women  of  uncom- 
mon cleverness  and  judgment,  whose  strength  of  mind  preserves  them 
in  a  state  of  rational  happiness,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  cloisters. 
But  the  true,  the  genuine  nun— such,  I  mean,  as,  unincumbered  by  a 
barbarous  rule,  and  blessed  with  that  Liliputian  activity  of  mind 
which  can  convert  a  parlour  or  a  kitchen  into  an-  universe — ^presents  a 
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Ipqst  carious  modification  of  that  amusinff  character,  the  old  nuud. 
Like  their  virgin  sisters  all  over  the  world,  Uiey  too  have,  more  or  less, 
A  flirting  period,  of  which  the  confessor  is  always  the  happy  and 
exclusive  object.  The  heart  and  soul  of  almost  every  nun  not  passed 
fifty  are  centred  in  the  priest  that  directs  her  conscience.  The  con- 
vent messengers  are  seen  about  the  town  with  lots  of  spiritual  biUets^ 
douXf  in  search  of  a  soothing  line  from  the  ghostly  fathers.  The  nuns 
not  only  address  them  by  that  endearing  name,  but  will  not  endure 
from  them  the  common  form  of  speech  in  the  third  person: — they 
must  be  tvtoyi^  as  children  are  by  their  parents*  Jealousy  is  a  fre* 
quent  symptom  of  this  nameless  attachment ;  and  though  it  is  impos- 
aible  for  every  nun  to  have  exclusive  possession  of  her  confessor,  few 
will  allow  the  presence  of  a  rival  within  their  own  convent. 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  cast  an  imputation  of  levity  on  the  class 
of  Spanish  females  which  I  am  describing.  Instances  of  gross  miscon- 
duct are  extremely  rare  among  the  nuns.  Indeed,  the  physical  barriers 
which  protect  their  virtue  are  ^lly  adequate  to  guard  them  against 
the  dangers  of  a  most  unbounded  mental  intimacy  with  their  confessors. 
Neitiier  would  I  suggest  the  idea  that  nothing  but  obstacles,  of  this 
kind  keeps  them,  in  all  cases,  within  the  bounds  of  modesty.  My 
only  object  is  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  unfedingness  of  a  system 
%Thich,  while  it  surrounds  the  young  recluses  with  strong  walls,  massive 
frates,  and  spiked  windows,  grants  them  the  most  intimate  communi- 
cation with  a  man — often  a  young  man — that  can  be  carried  on  in 
words  and  writing.  The  struggle  between  the  heart  tlius  barbarously 
tried,  and  the  unnatural  duties  of  the  religious  state,  though  sometimes 
a  mystery  to  the  modest  sufferer,  is  plainly  visible  in  most  of  the 
young  captives. 

About  the  age  of  fifty,  (for  spiritual  flirtation  seldom  exhausts 
itself  before  that  age,)  the  genuine  nun  has  settled  every  feeling  and 
affection  upon  that  shifting  centre  of  the  universe,  which,  like  some 
circles  in  astronomy,  changes  with  every  step  of  the  individual — I  mean 
helf.  It  has  been  observed  that  no  European  language  possesses  a 
true  equivalent  for  your  English  word  comfort ;  and,  considering  the 
state  of  this  country,  Spanish  would  have  httle  chance  of  producing  a 
similar  substantive,  were  it  not  for  some  of  our  nuns,  who,  as  they 
make  a  constant  practical  study  of  the  subject,  may,  at  lengUi,  enrich 
our  dictionary  with  a  name  for  what  they  know  so  well  without  it. 
Their  comforts,  however,  poor  souls !  are  still  of  an  inferior  kind,  and 
arise  chiefly  from  the  indulgence  of  that  temper,  which,  in  the  language 
of  your  ladies'  nmids^  makes  their  mistresses  very  particular;  and  which, 
by  a  strange  application  of  the  word,  confers  among  us  the  name  of 
impertineiitt.  The'  squeamishness,  fastidiousness,  and  morbid  sensi- 
bility of  nuns,  make  that  name  a  proverbial  reproach  against  every 
sort  of  affected  delicacy.  As  great  and  weal^y  nunneries  possess 
considerable  influence,  and  none  can  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Holy 
Sisters  {Mothers,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Spaniards,)  without  acco- 
modating themselves  to  the  tone  and  manners  of  the  society,  every 
person,  male  or  female,  connected  with  it,  acquires  a  peculiar  mincing 
air,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  by  an  experienced  observer.  But  in 
none  does  it  appear  moire  lufUcrously  than  in  the  old-fashioned  nt/n- 
doctors.    Their  patience  in  listening  to  long,  minnte,  and  often-told 
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reports  of  case^ ;  the  mock  authority  with  which  they  ^iiforce  their 
prescriptions,  and  the  peculiar  wit  they  employ  to  raise  tlie  spirits  of 
their  patients,  would,  in  a  more  free  country,  furnish  comedy  with  9 
most  amusing  character.  Some  years  ago,  a  very  stupid  practitioner 
bethought  himself  of  taking  orders,  thus  to  unjt^  the  spiritual  and 
bodily  leech  for  the  convenience  of  nuns.  The  Pope  gran^d  him  a 
dispensation  of  die  ecclesiastical  law,  which  forbids  priests  practising 
physic,  and  he  found  himself  unrivalled  in  powers  among  the  faeulqr* 
The  scheme  succeeded  so  well  that  our  doctor  sent  home  for  a  lad, 
his  nephew,  whom  he  has  brought  up  in  this  two«fold  trade,  which, 
for  want  of  direct  heirs,  of  which  priests  in  this  country  cannot  boast, 
is  likely  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  collateral  branches  oi  that  family. 
With  regard  to  their  curative  system,  as  it  applies  to  the  soul,  I  am  s 
very  inoompetent  judge :  the  body,  I  know— at  least  the  half-spiritual- 
ized bodies  of  the  nuns — they  treat  exclusively"  with  syrups.  This  is 
a  &et  of  which  I  have  a  m^lancholv  proof  in  a  near  relation,  a  most 
amiable  young  woman,  who  was  allowed  to  drop  into  an  early  grave, 
while  her  growing  disease  was  opposed  with  nothing  but  syrup  of 
violets !  I  must  add,  however,  that-  the  wary  doctor,  not  forgetting 
the  ghostly  concerns  of  his  patient,  never  omitted  to  add  a  certain  dose 
of  JguMS  Caatua  to  every  ounce  of  the  syrup ;  a  practice  to  which,  he 
once  told  a  friend  of  mine,  both  he  and  his  uncle  most  religiously 
adhered  when  attending  young  nuns,  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
inaking  tlieir  religious  duties  more  easy.  L«  D. 


ON  HSARINO  AN  ALMOST-PORGOTTSN  SONG. 

Oh  I  cease,  and  never  sing  aaain 

(Or  not  to  me)  that  mourofuT  vtrain  ^ 

Fpr  round  my  heart  iu  echoes  roU'd 

AU  the  pang8  I  felt  of  old : 

Waked  the  thought  of  prospects  blifirhted. 

Friends  too  long,  too  well  believed. 
Fond  affections  nn  requited, 

Faults  and  follies  unretrieved  :— 
Waked  regret  and  shame  in  me. 

Who  on  a  reckless  idol's  shrine. 
With  passionate  prodigality. 

Cast  a  heart  so  warm  as  mine. 
Sad  they  spoke— oh,  vainly  check'd. 

Pours  a  flood  of  bitter  tears ; 
For  health  departed,  spirits  wreck'd. 

And  aimless  life's  declining  years. 
Spoke  of  all  I  've  boroc  to  prove— 

All  hopeless,  fruitless,  thankless  stiU  ! 
The  long  devotion  of  a  love 

Time  cannot  cure,  nor  absence  chill. 
Then  wonder  not  if  I  implore 
To  hear  those  touching  sounds  no  more  : 
I  should  not  weep  to  this  excess, 
Did  my  heart  own  their  sweetness  less. 

V.  E.  S. 


(  329  ) 

StATB    OF    BELIGION    IN    THE    HIGHLANDS. 

Thb  two  yviDcipai  distinctions  in  the  religion  of  tlie  Highlaaders  are 
tlie  Presbyterian  and  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  latter,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  confined  to  the  county  of  Inverness,  particularly  to  the 
distriotfi  of  Lochaber,  Moydart,  Arasaik,  Morrer,  Knoydart,  and  Strath 
GUiss,  and  to  the  islands  of  Cannay,  Big,  South  Ouist,  and  Barra, 
w^iere  the  adherents  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  arc  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  number,  to  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation.  There  are 
likewise  a  few  Episcopalians,  chiefly  among  the  gentry ;  and  I  heard 
of  some  Methodists  and  Anabaptists.  To  these  may  be  added  som^ 
seced^^  from  the  Scotch  church,  whose  consciences  rebel  against  ee-  • 
desiastical  patronage,  but  whose  points  of  fliith  know  no  dissimilarity, 
and  who  wander  about  the  country  praying  and  preaching  at  their  own 
discretion. 

The  religion  of  a  Highlander  is  peaceable  and  unobtrusive.  He 
never  (trms  himself  with  quotations  from  Scripture  to  carry  on  offensive 
operaljons*  There  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  strut  about  in  the  garb 
of  piety,  in  order  to  attract  respect,  as  his  own  conduct  insures  it. 
Not  being  perplexed  by  doubt,  he  wants  no  one  to  corroborate  his 
fiiith.  Upon  such  a  subject,  therefore,  he  is  silent,  unless  invited  to 
the  conversation,  and  then  he  entertains  it  with  solemnity  and  reve- 
rence.  The  relationship  between  him  and  his  Creator  is  more  in  his 
heart  than  on  his  tongue.  I  believe  his  religious  feelings  to  be  as  sin- 
cere us  they  are  simple  and  unassuming ;  and  that  moral  precepts  are 
more  congenial  to  his  disposition  than  mysteries. 

That  this  should  be  the  character  of  Papists  as  well  as  Protestants, 
ms^y  possibly  create  astonishment.  I  could  not  discover  any  difference ; 
and  my  own  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  clergymen  with  whom 
I  have  conversed.  They  have  invariably  stated,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions on  this  pcnnt,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  equally  good  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  equally  quiet  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  tenets,  with 
their  own  Presbyterian  parishioners ;  and  moreover  they  paid  the  same 
compliment  to  the  priests. 

Another  circumstance,  still  more  astonishing,  is,  that  Protestants 
and  Papists,  so  often  pronounced  to  be  eternally  inimical,  live  here  in 
charity  and  brotherhood.  On  neither  side  is  humanity  forgotten  in 
their  doctrine  of  divinity.  The  world,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  under- 
stand that  distinctions  in  worship  do  not  necessarily  imply  distinctions 
in  our  nature ;  and  that  our  fellow-beings  of  opposite  religions  are  as 
capable  of  love  and  friendship,  of  benevolence  and  sympathy,  as  those 
who  kneel  on  the  same  hassock,  or  ehaunt  the  same  psalm.  In  Fort 
William  there  is  the  Scotch  church,  and  the  Episcopal  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, know  no  division,  except  at  the  doors  of  their  respective  places 
of  worship*''^     On  a  Sunday  morning  they  may  be  seen  in  the  street, 

*  Peniumt,  apoiking  of  tbe  idand  of  Cannav,  says,  <•  The  minister  and  the 
Popish  priest  reside  in  Eig;  bnl,  by  reason  of  the  turbulent  seas  that  diride  these 
isles,  899  Tery  seldom  able  to  attend  their  flocks.  I  admire  the  moderation  of  their 
congregatiom,  who  attend  the  prcachmg  of  either  imKlTerently  as  they  happen  to 
arrive.    As  the  Scotch  are  (economists  in  religion,  I  would  recommend  the  practice 
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and  approiftching  by  the  several  roads,  conversing  together  "  in  unity 
of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace/'  till  the  time  arrives  for  their  se- 
paration, when  each  man  bends  his  course  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  without  note  or  comment  from  the  others ;  and 
when  the  assemblies  are  dismissed,  they  meet  again  as  cordially  as  they 
parted.  The  advocate  for  intolerance  will  say,  such  a  people  must 
either  be  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  or  the  thing  is  impossible.  Not 
at  all.  They  are  truly  earnest  in  their  devotion.  The  same  spirit  of 
charity  is  diffused  throughout  families.  A  master  does  not  require  bis 
servants  to  think  as  he  thinks ;  he  merely  requires  them  to  do  as  they 
are  bid.  A  husband  is  not  offended  because  his  wife  loves  consub- 
stantiation  better  than  transubstantiation,  provided  she  loves  him.  As 
for  their  children,  they  easily  come  to  an  agreement  about  them,  if 
they  agree  in  every  thing  else.  I  visited  a  family,  where  the  master 
of  die  house  and  his  sons  are  Roman  Catholics,  his  wife  and  daughter 
Episcopalians,  and  the  tutor  a  Presbyterian.  What  a  mixture !  And 
does  it  not  lead  to  confusion  and  wrangling  ?  By  no  means ;  quite 
the  contrary.  It  is  a  daily  lesson  of  good-will  and  kind-hearted  for- 
bearance, and  every  one  in  the  house  is  benefited  by  it. 

Much  as  I  am  partial  to  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  I  am  un- 
willing to  ascribe  this  generous  toleration  in  social  life  to  their  own  pe- 
culiar disposition.  Would  not  all  men  act  towards  each  other  in  the 
same  manner,  were  there  no  external  influence  employed  to  goad  and 
sting  them  into  hatred  ?  Who  will  believe  we  are  cursed  widi  an  in- 
nate horror  at  those  who  differ  from  us  in  sacred  interpretations,  or  in 
metaphysical  conjectures?  Let  us  not  entertain  so  humiliating  an 
idea.  Mankind  are  naturally  averse  to  enmity ;  for  it  not  only  dis- 
turbs their  better  feelings,  but  there  is  personal  danger  in.  it.  Every 
individual  likes  peace  better  than  war ;  though  there  are  certain  stimu- 
lants which  will  infallibly  make  him  fight.  So  likewise  will  anathemas 
from  the  pulpit  turn  a  peaceful  congregation  into  a  set  of  persecuting 
zealots.  To  the  honour  of  the  Highland  clergy,  they  are  guiltless  of 
employing  their  power  for  so  atrocious  a  purpose ;  and  indeed  their 
tenets  are  not  exclusive.  Then  again,  the  great  cause  in  &vour  of 
their  tranquillity,  no  political  advantage  can  be  gained  by  setting  these 
people  at  variance.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  these  '*  spirit-stirring 
drums,"  and  not  to  the  Highlanders  themselves,  that  we  afe  to  attri- 
bute their  freedom  from  the  bitterness  of  superstition. 

The  Lowlanders  are  ccmtinually  lamenting  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Highland  church  are  deficient  in  education.  That  this  is  partly  true 
cannot  be  dissembled.  Several  have  been  described  to  tne  in  terms 
unfavourable  to  members  of  a  teamed  profession ;  and  I  have  accident- 

of  one  of  the  little  Swiss  mixed  cantons,  who,  through  mere  frogaUty,  kept  hot  one 
divine ;  a  moderate  honest  fellow,  who,  steering  clear  of  controyenial  points,  held 
forth  to  the  Calrlnist  flock  on  one  part  of  the  day,  and  to  his  Catholic  on  the  other. 
He  liFed  long  among  them  much  respected,  and  cUed  lamented." — Scotland,  voL  ii. 
page  316. 

Mr.  Matthews  likewise,  in  his  «  Diary  of  an  Invalid,"  describes  Switzerland  as 
a  country  *<  where  the  bitterness  of  religious  differences  is  softened  by  the  kindly 
feelings  of  human  brotherhood."  But  this  character  is  not  peculiar  to  moun- 
taineers, as  it  belongs  equally  to  the  inhabitaats  of  the  United  States.— What  a 
lesson  to  other  countries! 
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ally  met  with  some  few  who  answered  the  description.  On  the  other 
hand,  tliere  are  among  them  men  of  learning  and  science,  of  high  in* 
tellectual  powers,  and  of  liberal  principles.  Those  who  accuse  so 
many  of  their  clergy  of  being  ignorant  fanatics,  ought,  at  the  same 
time,  to  do  justice  to  their  philosophers.  It  is  fortunate,  however, 
that  none  of  their  enthusiasts  attack  the  creeds  of  others.  Their  zeal 
takes,  perhaps,  as  uncharitable,  though  certainly  not  so  pernicious  a 
course.  They  do  not  hold  up  other  churches  to  detestation,  but  are 
content  to  make  their  hearers  detest  themselves.  A  God  of  terror  and 
the  slender  chance  of  escape  from  eternal  punishment  is  their  constant 
theme.  Such  a  doctrine  may  be  convenient,  as  it  requires  less  ability 
to  excite  fear  than  to  inspire  hope.  Their  congregations  listen  with 
as  much  awe  as  they  would  to  a  ghost  story,  and  finding  their  appre- 
hensions alarmed,  are  apt  to  place  it  to  the  account  of  a  pious  in- 
fluence working  on  their  souls.  Hearing  one  of  these  ministers  ad- 
dress a  table  of  communicants,  and  observing  "  his  lengthened  chin, 
his  tumed-up  snout,  his  eldritch  squeel  and  gestures,"  I  was  curious 
to  learn  the  nature  of  his  Gaelic  harangue ;  when  it  was  told  me  he  was 
questioning  the  probability  of  more  than  two  among  them  having  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  worthily,  and  doubting  if  more  than  one  would 
obtain  salvation :  now  he  is  a  great  favourite  of  the  multitude.  Bu^ 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  such  preachers  form  only  a  part  of  fhe 
Highland  church ;  the  better  part  are  very  distinct.  I  have  been  in 
company  with  some  of  their  clergy,  who  cannot  fail  in  engaging  the 
bi^est  admiration  and  esteem:  men  not  merely  of  general  know- 
ledge, but  of  general  humanity :  neither  formal  nor  sanctified  in 
their  own  deportment,  nor  envious  of  the  cheerfulness  of  others.  Not 
content  with  attending  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  parishioners, 
they  assiat  them  in  their  temporal  afi&irs ;  and  are  more  anxious  to 
make  good  members  of  society  than  bad  theologians.  Cbaucer^s 
*'  good  country  parson,"  and  Goldsmith's  '*  village  preacher,"  are  here 
shewn  to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  coinage  of  a  poet's  brain. 

Even  at  this  time  ecclesiastical  penance  is  enforced,  in  some  of  the 
remoter  districts,  with  as  much  rigour  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kirk. 
The  cutty-^toolf  their  only  relic  of  popery,  long  banished  from  the 
Lowlands,  is  yet  to  be  found  among  the  hills,  in  spite  of  the  arguments 
of  common  sense,  and  (what  is  more  difficult  to  withstand)  the  world's 
ridicule*  In  other  respects,  likewise,  their  church  discipline  is  carried 
to  a  harsh  extreme.  Instances  of  excommunication,  which  not  only 
deprives  the  devoted  sinner,  but  also  his  children,  of  all  religious  rites, 
are  atill  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  parishes.  Notices  have  been 
publicly  delivered  in  churches  that  all  persons  who  had,  during  the 
preceding  year,  been  guilty  of  profaning  the  Sabbath,  even  in  so  small 
a  degree  as  the  writing  of  a  letter,  should  be  debarred  from  the  com- 
munion-table. This,  one  of  the  elders  assured  me,  was  a  "  wholesome 
severity,"  while  he  himself  sat  replenishing  his  rummer  of  whisky-punch 
for  the  third  time,  and  that  too  on  a  Sunday  evening, — but  punch,  as 
the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild  argues,  "is  no  where  forbidden  in 
Scripture."  Not  long  ago,  a  minister  took  it  into  his  head  to  keep  two 
books,  xchite  and  black,  wherein  he  set  down  the  names  of  the  riglMeous 
and  the  unrighteous  throughout  his  parish.  The  idea,  if  not  badly 
imagined,  was  badly  executed ;  he  should  have  kept  a  sevenfcdd  book 
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for  die  greys.    Possibly  the  hint  was  taken  from  the  following  lines  in 
the  "  Frere's  Talc :" 

"  They  werea  in  the  archedeken's  book  ; 
Than  had  he  thurgh  his  jurisdiction 
Power  to  don  on  hem  correction." 

It  is  however  gratifying  to  add,  that  there  are  few  who  regard  the 
examples  of  clerical  authority  otherwise  than  with  a  smile,  the  ddin* 
quents  themselves  excepted.  The  Highland  clergy  demand  so  much 
respect  for  their  charitable  demeanour  towards  the  followers  of  a  faith, 
to  the  tenets  of  which  they  feel  the  greatest  abhorrence,  that  I  have 
unwillingly  alluded  to  any  thing  in  their  dispraise.  Nor  perhaps  should 
I  have  said  a  word  upon  so  ungracious  a  subject,  had  not  their  want  of 
a  suitable  education  been  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  public  papers  of 
Scotland,  and  that  without  paying  due  honour  either  to  their  men  of 
learning,  or  to  their  liberality. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  general  mode  of  worship  among  the  Pres- 
byterians ;  yet  many  are  unacquainted  with  their  custom  of  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  in  the  open  air, — ^the  grandest  religious  ceremony  I 
ever  beheld.  The  crowds  which  assemble  from  all  parts  render  their 
churches  inadequate  for  the  occasion.  It  is  held  once  a  year,  and,  in 
some  parishes,  only  once  in  two  years.  I  attended  one  at  Loch  Inver  in 
Sutherland,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  rugged  tract  of  mountains,  where 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  work  of  man  can  be  perceived.  At  another  time 
a  stranger  might  have  arrived  there,  and,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  scene, 
mourned  over  the  cruel  depopulation  of  the  country.  Now  it  was  like 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  when,  for  some  cause,  the  inhabitants 
are  called  forth  to  a  particular  spot.  From  every  direction,  across  the 
hills,  were  they  approaching,  some  on  horsebad^,  others  on  foot,  all 
quietly  pursuing  their  course  to  the  same  point.  As  I  walked  forward, 
at  the  turn  of  an  almost  trackless  path,  the  congregation  came  sud- 
denly in  sight,  sitting  on  the  sward,  silently  waiting  for  the  minister. 
My  mind  had  been  previously  excited  by  a  morning  journey  among  the 
gigantic  and  awful  mountains  of  Assint,  and  was  prepared  to  receive 
the  fullest  impression  from  such  a  scene.  I  was  with  some  friends  in  a 
cottage,  when  a  whisper  informed  us  that  the  minister  was  on  the 
ground. 

We  went  forth,  and,  uncovering  our  heads,  drew  near  to  the  multi- 
tude. I  guessed  them  at  three  thousand  ;  but  was  told  I  greatly  under- 
rated their  number.  They  wer£  seated,  as  closely  as  possible,  upon  a 
gently  rising  ground,  which  terminated,  at  the  upper  end,  in  a  craggy 
hill,  and  with  hills  of  the  same  nature  to  the  right  and  left,  forming  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre.  Not  only  was  the  ground  itself  completely 
filled,  but  hundreds  had  taken  their  station  among  the  crags.  I  can- 
not imagine  a  more  picturesque  grouping,  surrounded  by  romantic 
scenery.  Before  we  came  among  Uiem,  tl^  psalm  had  begun.  Tlieir 
singing  was  not,  as  we  often  hear  it,  nasal  and  obstreperous ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  voices  were  attuned  as  if  subdued  in  attention  to  a 
supernatural  accompaniment.  While  passing  over  a  hillock,  the  echo 
of  the  rocks  almost  deceived  me ;  for,  on  a  sudden,  the  sounds  seemed 
to  issue  Irom  above,  and  an  enthusiast  mig^t  have  imagined  that  an 
invisible  choir  of  angels  were,  indeed,  saluting,  in  return,  their  fellow- 
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servants  in  song.  With  difficulty  we  reached  a  hench,  under  a  piece 
of  sail-cloth,  enjojring  an  entire  view  of  the  congregation.  Two  long 
narrow  tahles,  covered  with  a  "  fiur  white  linen  cloth/'  were  placed  in 
the  midst.  The  minister  was  protected  from  the  weather  in  a  small 
wooden  building,  somewhat  like  a  watch-box  with  the  upper  half-door 
away ;  but,  though  I  liken  it  to  such  a  thing,  it  had  not,  m  my  eyes,  a 
degrading  effect.  What  a  glorious  sight !  Every  one  so  neatly  attired, 
so  patient,  so  serious^  so  solemn  !  This  throng  was  assembled  on  a 
certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  hour,  many  from  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
all  joining  with  decent  piety  in  the  same  psalm,  without  affectation, 
without  grimace,  their  eyes  humbly  bent  down,  or  modestly  raised  to 
their  instructor.  I  never  thought  upon  creeds  ;  I  thought  only  upon 
what  was  before  me — devotion  !  How  poor  are  "  gay  religions  full  of 
pomp  and  gold,"  compared  to  their  sincere  and  simple  worship  I 

The  prayer  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  the  sermon  an  hour.  Yet  1 
listened  unweariedly^  though  I  understood  not  one  word  of  Gaelic,  to 
the  music  of  syUables,  as  uttered  by  the  minister,  whose  modulation  of 
voice  was  the  finest  that  can  be  conceived  :  added  to  which,  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  his  action,  for  ever  varied,  but  seldom  greatly  elevated  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  smile  of  good-will,  which  never  left  his  counte- 
nance. After  the  sermon,  every  one  still  keeping  his  place,  he  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  subject  of  the  Communion.  The  tables  were 
then  filled,  a  collection  made  for  the  poor,  and  the  elements  brought 
forward,  the  bread  on  a  silver  salver,  and  the  wine  in  two  silver  cha- 
lices, which  were  distributed  by  the  elders,  while  the  minister,  stand- 
ing between  the  two  ends  of  the  tables,  read  the  appropriate  passage 
from  the  Testament,  and  afterwards  discoursed  to  them,  at  considera- 
ble length,  on  the  nature  of  their  obligations.  These  communicants 
then  retired,  and  the  tables  were  again  filled,  and  so  on,  till  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered  to  all  those  who  had  previously  obtained  per- 
mission; each  separate  table  being  attended  by  different  assisting 
clergymen. 

The  state  of  the  weather  could  not  have  been  more  favourable  for 
this  meeting  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  as  it  was  very  warm,  and 
with  shadowing  clouds.  For  a  long  time  I  was  insensible  to  any  thing 
that  tended  to  destroy  either  the  propriety  or  the  solemnity  of  the 
congregation.  At  last  I  observed  there  were  twice  as  many  women  as 
men, — a  most  disproportionate  assortment ;  and  that  the  aged  were 
more  devout  than  the  young,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  gave  some 
unequivocal  signs  of  indifference  and  impatience ;  but,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  service  lasted  altogether  eight  hours  and  a  half.  I  also  dis- 
covered that  some  became  sleepy ;  but,  poor  souls !  what  a  toilsome 
distance  had  they  travelled !  Then  again,  from  some  quarter  or  an- 
other, there  was  an  incessant  cry  of  infants,  except  during  the  time  of 
singing,  and  the  exception  is  a  proof  of  the  power  of  music ;  this, 
however,  was  unavoidable,  for  who  were  left  to  take  charge  of  them  at 
their  homes  ?  and  how  could  they  live  without  their  mothers'  bosoms  ? 
I  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  them,  and  forgave  them  for  their  noise 
with  all  my  heart.  S. 
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No.  II. — Como. 

Where  Como  on  its  lake's  still  bosom  views 
Bleak  Alpine  snows,  and  summer's  fervid  hues. 
There  is  a  solitude  more  sweet  than  e'er 
Was  given  to  Fancy's  dream,  or  Poet's  prayer  ; 
Where  rocks  and  woods  ward  off  the  noon-tide  ray. 
And  meeting  points  inclose  a  trancjuil  bay 
Which  sleeps  on  russet  sands,  or  ripples  o'er. 
Welling  from  cavem'd  fount,  the  pebbly  shore ; 
Where  the  bare  crag  that  to  the  wave  descends 
Its  shadows  with  the  li^ht^leaved  olive  blends. 
And  myrtles  mingled  with  the  clustering  vine 
High  over-arch 'd  a  bower  of  fragrance  twine  ; 
Whilst  far  beyond  the  lake's  broad  waters  roH'd 
Expand  their  purple  splendours  edged  with  gold. 
By  headland  bleas  ana  misty  isle  retire. 
And  seem  to  tinge  each  distant  cape  with  fire. 

This  calm  retirement  virtuous  Pliny  chose. 
Within  these  groves  he  sought  and  found  repose. 
When  sickening  with  the  vulgar  toils  of  life. 
The  courtly  homage,  the  forensic  strife. 
He  left  the  world  which  triilers  hold  so  dear. 
And  joyous  sprane;  to  feast  on  Nature  here. 
•'  Beauties  of  earth  and  heaven,"  ('twas  thus  he  cried) 
**  Thou  wave  dark-heaving  to  the.  cavern's  side. 
Thou  ancient  forest's  venerable  shade. 
Ye  azure  mountains  that  in  distance  fade. 
Ye  clouds  that  round  their  icy  summits  break. 
How  pure,  how  deep  the  wisdom  that  vc  speak  ! 
Not  that  vain  knowledge  taught  in  worldly  schools. 
To  flatter,  fawn,  ensnare,  delude  bv  rules ; 
in  truth's  fair  semblance  to  conceal  our  guile. 
And  sheath  the  stings  of  malice  in  a  smile : 
Not  that  base  grovelling  to  another's  will. 
Reviled,  spum'd,  trampled,  yet  complacent  still ; 
But  studious  thoughts  on  Nature's  v/orks  intent. 
The  soaring  hopes  in  fancy's  visions  sent. 
The  clear  transparence  of  the  spotless  mind. 
Which  glows  with  joys  that  leave  no  shade  behind." 

Thus  didst  thou  read  Creation's  moral  page. 
Thus  soothe  thy  cares,  O  philosophic  sase. 
I  feel  with  thee  the  raptures  thatinspir'd 
Thy  lonely  hours,  when,  in  itself  retired. 
Thy  free  mind  soar'd  upon  the  wings  of  thought, 
And  grasp'd  the  fair  ideas  which  it  sought. 
I  seem  thy  sports,  thy  studies  to  divide, 
Through  valleys  lone  1  linger  by  thy  side. 
Breathe  the  keen  freshness  of  the  mountain-air. 
And  read  man's  charter'd  independence  there. 
Or  trim  with  thee  the  midnight  lamp,  and  gaze 
Upon  ihe  glories  of  Rome's  ancient  clays. 
The  glow  of  mind,  the  constancy  of  soul. 
Stamped  by  thy  genius  on  the  historic  roll. 
When  o'er  thy  breast  prophetic  longings  came. 
And  throbb'd  with  promise  of  immortal  fame. 

But  did  thy  virtuous  bosom  never  feel 
Those  blighted  hopes  which  thought  could  never  heal  ? 
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Did  thy  capacious  wisdom  ne'er  exniore 

Ad  unseen  worlds  where  fame  should  be  no  more  ? 

Wast  thou  content  mind's  purest  joys  to  know. 

And  in  the  silent  grave  those  joys  forego? 

The  towering  heights  of  Reason's  lore  to  try. 

To  plume  thme  eagle  fancy  and  to  die  ? 

Did  no  still  voice  e*er  whisper  in  thy  breast. 

That  those  fond  aspirations  to  be  blest. 

That  feverish  restlessness,  that  mort^il  strife. 

Were  the  sure  earnests  of  immortal  life. 

Seeds  of  that  flower  that  was  again  to  bloom 

More  bright,  more  fair,  and  live  beyond  the  tomb  ? 

Unhappv!  from  these  truths  thou  turn *dst  away, 

Nor  hau'dst  the  mom  that  brought  our  glorious  day. 

The  view  of  the  Lake  of  Como  from  the  town  is  confined  to  a  small 
circular  basin,  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  enlivened  by  villas.  On 
doubling  a  low  headland,  a  very  beautiful  reach  is  seen.  The  moun- 
tains rise  on  each  side  boldly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  their  summits 
terminate  in  peaks  of  varied  form  and  elevation.  Their  gradual  ascent 
(in  Gibbon's  words)  is  covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  of 
vines,  and  of  chesnut-trees,  and  they  are  clothed  nearly  to  their 
summits  with  verdure.  The  green  mass  of  the  woods  is  agreeably 
interrupted  in  various  places  by  small  villages,  clustering  round  the 
slender  tower  of  the  church,  or  by  the  soUtary  convent  or  chapel, 
whilst  the  white  villas  which  crowd  the  shores  are  reflected  in  the 
transparent  waters  which  flow  close  under  their  walls.  About  three 
miles  from  Como  we  came  to  the  promontory  and  small  village  of 
Tomo.  It  forms  a  very  picturesque  object,  sloping  gradually  from 
the  higher  hills,  and  projecting  far  into  the  lake,  with  its  houses, 
church,  and  cypress-trees.  Here  some  have  placed  Pliny's  two  villas 
— his  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  The  situation  has  sufikient  beauty,  and 
agrees  weU  enough  with  Pliny's  description  to  warrant  us  in  placing 
them  here;  but  there  is  nothing  like  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
having  occupied  this  site.  We  coasted  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
from  Tomo,  admiring,  as  we  advanced,  the  beauty  and  boldness  of  the 
scenery,  and,  about  two  miles  farther,  landed  at  a  modern  villa  called 
the  Pliniana.  Here,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  house,  is  the  inter- 
mitting fountain  described  by  both  Plinys.  Its  source  is  under  a  low 
cavern ;  it  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  The 
attendant  informed  us,  that  it  still  rises  and  falls  thrice  a-day,  but  at 
uncertain  hours.  It  does  not,  I  think,  appear  from  Pliny's  account, 
that  he  had  a  villa  close  to  this  fountain ;  and,  indeed,  the  confined 
situation,  hardly  allowing  room  for  a  house,  is  very  ill  adapted  to  the 
space  of  a  Roman  mansion.  The  site,  however,  of  the  Pliniana  is  very 
beautiful ;  it  is  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  chesnuts,  laurel,  and  cypress ; 
it  clings  close  to  the  rocky  hill  which  rises  immediately  above  it ;  and 
commands  an  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  lake. 

I  shall  subjoin  Pliny's  description  of  his  villas  on  the  lake,  as  tending 
to  illustrate  die  beautiful  scenery  in  which  his  elegant  genius  seems  so 
much  to  have  delighted. 

"  On  this  shore  I  have  many  villas,  but  two,  as  they  please  me 
most,  so  principally  engage  me.  The  one  placed  on  rocks,  afler  the 
Baian  fashion,  looks  over  the  lake  ;  the  other,  also,  in  the  Baian  man. 
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ner,  touches  its  waters:  wherefore,  that  I  am  accustomed  to  call 
Tragedy i  because  she  is  supported  on  buskins ;  tkhf  Comedy^  because 
her  feet  are  sandaled.  Each  has  its  peculiar  charms,  whic^»  to  the 
possessor  of  both,  are,  from  their  very  uversity,  rendered  more  attrac- 
tive. Thu  enjoys  the  lake  more  closely;  that  more  extensi^ly — this 
embraces  in  its  prospect  one  bay  only  of  a  soft  circling  outline ;  that 
with  its  lofty  promontory  divides  two:— ftom  that  the  extended  line  of 
coast,  stretching  to  a  gteat  distance,  appears  like  a  school  of  eques- 
trian exercise;  from  this  the  gentle  curve  of  the  shore  forms  a  spacious 
and  sheltered  portico  for  pedestrian  recreation.  That  feels  not  the 
waves;  this  breaks  them: — ^firom  that  you  can  look  down  upon  the 
fishermen  ;  from  this  you  can  partake  in  the  sport  yourself,  and  throw 
the  hook  ^om  your  chamber,  nay,  almost  from  your  bed,  as  from  a 
boat.  These  united  attractions  have  induced  me  to  make  to  each  those 
additions  in  which  they  are  separately  deficient." — Ftin.  B.  ix.  Ep.  7. 

H* 
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Written  on  riewiof  the    Monument  of  two  Sleeping  Children,    by  Chantrey* 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

O  ChahtrbtI  thou  hast  stolen  the  feeliug  all 
Of  Nature's  young  and  innocent  worshipers. 
Of  those  whose  hearts  keep  holy  festival 
Through  the  fanr  seasons  of  their  beauteous  years ; 
Whose  feet  go  prtntless  over  woe;  whose  tears 
But  gem  thelooks  of  ^adness  where  they  light ; 
Whose  lips  are  wet  with  honey ;  while  the  Tears, 
Waylaying  mortal  joys,  may  never  fright 
The  soul  from  its  repast,  pure,  sensitive,  and  light. 

For  when  the  blight  of  ugly  Death  had  thrown 
Its  lustre  from  that  seat  of  love,  the  eye. 
Then  earnest  thou,  and  in  thy  chiseird  stone 
Hewedst  out  these  an  immortality. 
While  their  free  spirits  sought  to  ^ortfy 
The  holiness  of  innocence  with  wings. 
Thou  bad'st  their  fairy  forms  entranced  lie. 
As  if  they  dreamt  of  Heaven^  and  lovely  thin^ 
That  Future  still  to  Youth  in  radiant  .beauty  brings.    - 

0  artbt  I  pity  thou  couldst  not  bestow 
The  breath  into  those  lips  that  gently  part; 
And  give  the  warm  blood  in  those  veins  to  flow. 
That  seem  to  converse  with  the  throbbing  heart ; 
And  bid  that  perfect  foot  with  ardent  start. 
Climb  the  bright  Helicon  of  Life's  domain ; — 
Pity  I  yet  hardly  so  ; — man  has  no  art 

To  wake  the  youthful  melody  again ; 
And  joy  is  oft,  at  best,  the  holiday  of  pain. 

Sweet  forms  T  sweet  memones  of  what  have  beefi ! 
Fair  triumphs  of  a  noble  art  1  ye  lie 
Mocking  at  thines  of  flesh,  in  all  your  green. 
And  everlasting  {reshness.     Oh !  gone  by 

1  have  known  forms  like  yours,— yet  they  could  die ! 
But  your  sweet  sympathies  shall  perish  not ; 

And  ye,  like  rainbows  promise-bent  on  high. 
Shall  point  the  mourner  from  his  earthly  spot. 
To  where  immortal  youth  is  joy's  peculiar  lot.  J. 
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THE  DIRTH-DAY. 

The  antipathy  to  serious  reflection  entertained  by  the  generality  of 
mankind  is  such,  that  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  calamity,  or  the 
anniversary  of  some  period  marked  by  sorrow  which  we  cannot 
forget,  or  by  joy  which  we  cannot  recall,  is  capable  of  turning  the 
mind  to  sober  and  useful  meditation.  The  giddy  round  of  life  goes 
on :  we  engage  in  new  projects,  indulge  in  new  hopes,  undismayed  by 
the  failure  of  old  ones,  and  are  incessantly  occupied  with  tlie  efibrt 
to  banish  the  retrospection  of  the  past,  by  indulging  in  the  visions  of 
the  future. 

As  has  been  observed,  however,  there  are  times  when  these  efforts 
fail ;  and  one  of  these  is  the  recurrence  of  a  birth-day — that  subject  of 
joy  in  childhood,  and  of  seriousness,  if  not  gloom,  in  maturer  age- 
In  the  former  it  is  hurrying  us  on  to  the  wished-for  period,  when  we 
expect  to  act  with  independence,  and  to  enjoy  without  restraint :  in 
the  latter,  it  is  sweeping  us  headlong  to  the  close  of  a  life,  embittered 
to  many  by  disappomtment,  and  drawing  to  an  end,  for  which  all  feel 
th^  are  unprepared. 

Reader,  do  not  be  alarmed;  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  sermon, 
nor  am  I  one  whose  mind  is  soured  by  disappointment,  or  racked  by 
remorse.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  attained  the  nil  admirari  sort  of 
tranquillity,  inspired  by  experience,  and  becoming  my  age,  and  have 
learned  to  live  on  the  philosophic  principle,  that  *'  All  that  is  truly 
delightful  in  life,  is  what  all,  if  they  please,  may  enjoy."  My  present 
train  of  reflection  was  awakened  by  finding*  among  my  papers  the 
other  day  some  verses  which  I  wrote  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
my  birth-day,  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  I  subjoin  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

Oh  the  pleasures  of  that  day  in  my  childhood!  I  still  think  with 
delight  on  the  happiness  it  brought  with  it,  the  festivity  it  occasioned, 
and  the  privileges  it  conferred.  On  that  day  I  was  always  allowed  a 
holiday,  and  suffered  to  play  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  who  enjoyed 
the  same  exemption.  On  that  evening,  instead  of  being  sent  early  to 
bed,  we  were  sdl  permitted  to  join  in  the  family  supper ;  for  in  those 
days  there  were  no  late  dinners  to  preclude  supper.  I  have  still  before 
my  eyes  the  small  blue  parlour  in  which  my  mother  used  to  explain 
to  me,  in  the  morning,  the  importance  of  the  day,  and  the  added 
duties  which  its  recurrence  entailed  on  me,  while  I  bore  the  lecture 
with  patience  and  complacency,  in  consideration  of  the  joys  by  which 
it  was  to  be  succeeded.  Many  a  time  in  after-life,  when  I  had  entered 
on  the  bustle,  the  hopes,  and  fears  of  the  world,  have  I  retired  on  that 
day,  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  the  cares  of  business,  or  the  regrets 
of  disappointment,  to  these  remembrances  of  infant  happiness.  The 
retrospection  of  our  actions  and  adventures,  which  Pythagoras  recom- 
mended m'ghtly,  I  have  always  entered  on  annually,  and  my  birth-day 
has  been  the  day  I  have  fixed  on  for  it.  I  am  not  an  unhappy  man, 
but,  alas !  since  the  date  of  the  following  lines,  that  retrospection  has 
seldom  been*  such  a  source  of  comfort  to  me,  as  it  might  have  been 
perpetually  if  I  had  kept  with  firmness  the  resolutions  they  express.— 
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Oh  my  Twentieth  Birth-Day ^  Sepfeinber  17  tk. 

Why  sitt  'st  thou.  Muse,  in  silence  sighing. 

Unpaid  thy  verse,  thy  plaint  unheard, 
While  Nature's  verdure  round  thee  dying 

To  time  resigns  what  storms  have  spared  : 
Come  I  let  thy  gravest  chord  be  strung. 
Be  that  dread  Power  in  sadness  sung 
That  sweeps  the  old  and  fells  the  youog. 

And  all  our  care  defies ; 
E'en  as  thy  numbers  roll  along. 

He  triumphs  while  he  flies. 

Age-'^-thou  hast  felt  and  moum'd  his  rigour> 

By  slow  degrees  removed  from  life ; 
And  vain  is  manhood's  boasted  vigour 

Sunk  in  disease  or  crush'd  in  strife ; 
Youth — for  ihc^uture  thou  may'st  mourn. 
Thou  through  the  past  few  ills  hast  borne. 
Yet  ma^  thy  soul  with  grief  be  torn 

To  think  upon  the  day. 
When  thv  wild  joys  that  mock  return 

Shall  all  have  pass'd  away. 

For  me,  who  shrink  from  youthful  madness 

To  pause  awhile  in  serious  thought. 
What  sudden  cause  has  tum'd  to  sadness 

A  heart  that  seldom  grieves  for  aught  ? 
Too  young  Ambition's  olight  to  prove. 
In  Learning's  maze  too  light  to  rove. 
Too  gay  to  feel  the  pangs  of  Love, 

Nor  reckless  of  its  joys. 
What  sting  all  former  stings  above 

Transforms  my  smiles  to  sighs  ? 

Time  !  'tis  thy  fleetness  stamps  my  terror. 

And  fixes  thought  on  Passion's  throne : 
Thou  shew'st  how  much  the  past  was  error^ 

How  much  the  future  has  t^  atone ; 
Reason  approaches  to  decry 
Follies  that  forced  her  long  to  fly. 
Wrings  from  my  soul  the  secret  sigh 

That  tells  how  dear  they  cost. 
And  flashes  on  my  sorrowmg  eye 

The  treasures  I  have  lost. 

The  laughing  hours  of  careless  riot. 

The  dreams  of  love,  the  flights  of  joy. 
The  bliss  that  dreamt  not  of  disauiet, 

Tlie  gold  of  life  without  th'  alloy, — 
These — these  are  past— or  should  oe  past. 
For  now  the  die  of  life  is  cast. 
And  outraged  Wisdom  comes  at  last 

Her  summons  to  prefer. 
That  future  years  be  snatdiM  from  waste. 

And  given  to  Sense  and  her. 

And  I  must  raise  me  to  her  level. 
For  Justice  sanctifies  her  claim. 

And  now  four  lustres  pass'd  in  revel 
O'tnvhelm.  my  serious  soul  with  shame 
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Childhood's  yem  tR  pitftiaies  flew ;     *    ■ 
And  youths  which  9hould  her  toils  pursue,    • 
Far  more  of  sport  than  learning  knew. 

In  follies  pass'd  away, 
Leaving  a  debt  to  Science  due 

Which  manhood  must  repay. 

Come  then,  nymph  too  long  neglected. 

Forgive  thy  wrongs  and  stretch  thine  aid ; 
All  thy  rights  shall  be  respected. 

Thy  iniunctions  all  obeyed ; 
Nor  shall  gloom  the  change  attend. 
Cheerfulness  is  Wisdom's  friend. 
And  glad  Content  her  charms  shall  lend 

Thy  triumphs  to  display. 
And  thus  my  fruitful  toil  commcad,^— 

"  Thou  hast  not  lost  a  day." 

Farewell,  ve  dreams  of  wild  delusion- 
Farewell,  ye  sweets  of  slugprd  rest— 

For  ever  must  your  bright  confusion 
Be  banish'd  from  my  thoughtful  breast: 

Oh !  may  my  efforts  meet  success 

To  banish  or  to  fly  excess ; 

Then  grateful  memory  long  shall  bless 
The  start  of  useful  fear. 

Which  eloth'd  in  Reason's  sober  dresi 
My  twentieth  smiling  year. 
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Ws  intend  devoting  a  few  pages  of  our  present  and  future  numbers 
to  the  less  known  poets  of  Italy,  for  such  of  our  readers  (and  their 
number  is  not  small)  as  are  already  fully  acquainted  with  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  Men  of  the  highest  abilities  in  the  other 
departments  of  human  art  and  knowledge,  have  not  disdained  to  pro- 
fess themselves  the  followers  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  four  eminent 
writers.  But  though  some  of  the  disciples  of  these  great  names  have 
raised  themselves  nearly  to  the  level  of  their  masters,  still  the  admira- 
tion exacted  by  the  models,  has  led  us  little  to  bestow  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  their  imitators.  The  most  illustrious  orators  and  historians, 
philosophers  and  artists,  who  have  cultivated  poetry  with  a  9uccess  which 
ought  to  have  obtained  for  them  a  fair  share  of  renown^  are,  neverthe- 
less, scarcely  known  as  poets,  except  to  their  biographers  and  to  very 
diligent  inquirers  after  the  rare  and  curious  in  literature.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  splendour  of  their  glory,  in  those  pursuits  to  which  their  genius  was 
more  peculiarly  devoted,  has  eclipsed  the  fainter  brilliancy  of  their 
poedcid  fame— 

"  Urit  enim  fulgore  suo." 

This  is,  above  all,  the  case  with  the  two  contemporaries  MachiaveUi 
and  Michel  Angelo,  one  of  whom  was  considered  as  the  most  profound 
statesman,  the'  other  as  the  most  sublime  artist  of  his  time  ;  a  decree 
confirmed  by  each  successive  generation  in  ttfe  three  centuries  which 
have  since  elapsed.  We  would  say  that  Machiavelli  was  bom  to  pen&* 
trate  with  quickness,  perceive  with  clearness,  and  describe  with  useful 
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though  distretting  exactnMS,  the  most  secret  folds  and  windings  of 
human  nature :  and  Michel  Angela  to  seize  with  precision,  to  idealise 
and  represent  with  a  felicitous  energy,  its  outward  and  visihle  forms* 
Each  of  these  illustrious  men  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  and  peculiar, 
hut  different  kind  of  intuition,— one  of  which,  separately,  would  form  a 
poet;  and  hoth  combined,  would  constitute  the  very  highest  order 
of  poetic  genius. .  Nor  was  it  in  their  intellectual  faculties  alone,  that 
diese  two  celebrated  men  had  a  poetical  cast  of  character.  Their  moral 
qualities,  their  predominant  passions,  their  daily  and  domestic  habits, 
and  even  their  caprices  and  peculiarities,  were  of  that  stamp  which  com- 
monly procures  for  poets  the  kind  commiseratioa  of  less  imaginative 
persons.  Yet  Machiavelli  is  scarcely  heard  of  except  as  a  politician  ; 
but  even  in  that  light  he  is  very  imperfectly  known,  and  has  been  harshly 
and  unjustly  estimated.  That  to  the  strongest  feelings,  he  united  the 
most  generous  qualities,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  satisfactorily, 
when  we  come  to  consider  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man.  With  regard  to 
Michel  Angelo,  whose  verses  are  the  subject  of  our  remarks,  the  uni- 
versality and  extraordinary  character  of  his  powers,  may  be  described  in 
the  language  applied  by  his  English  biographer  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
**  The  powers  of  this  great  man  so  far  surpassed  the  ordinary  standard 
of  human  genius,  that  he  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  common  data  by 
which  it  is  usual  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  He  was 
a  phenomenon  that  overstepped  the  bounds  iit  every  department  of 
knowledge  which  limited  the  researches  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
T^hether  he  is  to  be  regarded  for  his  accomplishments  or  his  vast  at- 
tainnfents,  whether  as  the  philosopher  or  the  painter  who  made  a  new 
era  in  the  arts  of  design,  he  equally  surprises  our  judgement  and  en- 
larges our  sphefre  of  comprehension*."       ^ 

In  adopting  these  formal  expressiops,  we  are  very  far  from  hazard* 
ing  any  comparison  between  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo,  and  pro- 
nouncing in  whose  favour  the  scale  ought  to  preponderate.  Bom 
in  the  same  epoch  and  city,  they  cultivated  the  same  arts;  and  al- 
though both  arrived  to  an  advanced  age,  they  were  never  opposed 
to  each  other  as  rivals,  except  when  in  their  youth  they  painted,  as 
competitors,  the  Victory  of  the  Florentines,  their  fellow-citizens,  over 
the  Pisans.  Neither  of  them  painted  more  than  cartoons  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  even  these  cartoons,  which  were  highly  praised  by  all  who 
beheld  them,  are  for  ever  lost  to  posterity.  Finally,  they  resided  and 
exerted  their  talents  in  different  countries,  with  an  equal  .reputation, 
but  a  different  fortune;  Leonardo  having  been  least  subject  to  the 
caprices  of  the  princes  who  employed  him,  and  least  a  mark  for  the 
vengeance  and  annoyance  of  inferior  artists.  He  left  behind  him  very 
few  works,  and  in  these  he  employed  his"  vast  powers  to  assemble  all 
the  excellences  of  art,  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  clear- 
ing them  from  the  slightest  shade  of  imperfection.  Michel  Angelo 
laboured  much  and  in  every  manner,  not  only  without  striving. to 
avoid,  but  even  in  courting  defects,  that  he  might  not  lose  those  daring 
beauties,  which,  when  any  excess  of  art  is  used  to  avoid  every  thing 
l^A  fault,  seem  to  part  with  much  of  their  originality  and  inspiration. 
Leonardo  carried  the  art  of  design  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  no 
one  even  hoped  to  approach.     Michel  Angelo  raised  it  to  such  a  height 

*  Pnppa,  Life  of  Michel  Angdo,  page  6<t. 
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of  subKinity,  that  many  were  induced  to  attempt  it,  but  every  one  of 
has  imitators  shewed  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  bevond  his  powers. 
Leonardo,  in  appljring  to  mechanics  the  mathemaucd  sciences,  pene- 
trated into  the  most  abstruse  theories ;  while  Michel  Angelo,  equally 
successful  in  the  practical  part,  never  suspected  the  necessity  of  scien- 
tific demonstration.  In  literature,  the  great  work  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  on  painting  certainly  surpasses  the  tracts  of  Michel  Angelo  on 
the  fine  arts,  excellent  as  they  are ;  but  it  occupied  all  his  meditations, 
while  Michel  Angelo's  essays  were  little  else  than  a  relaxation  and  a 
pastime.  We  do  not  know  that  Leonardo  ever  attempted  poetry ;  and 
with  r^ard  to  that  of  Michel  Angelo  it  has  been  talked  of  more  than  it 
has  been  read. 

The  Italians,  though  constantly  repeating,  as  a  popular  tradition, 
that  Michel  Angelo  was  a  distinguished  poet,  seem  to  have  never 
entered  into  the  real  character  of  his  verses.  In'  their  innumerable 
metrical  collections,  of  every  kind  and  age,  and  from  authors  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  we  never  hit  upon  a  single  extract  from  Michel 
Angelo.  Even  Tiraboschi,  the  voluminous  historian  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, in  his  unceasing  endeavours  to  enliveb  his  frozen  style,'  and  his 
painful  toil  to  elevate,  if  not  his  eloquence,  at  least  his  rhetoric,  to  the 
level  of  the  merits  of  his  eminent  countryman,  passes  very  carelessly 
over  his  verses,  and  merely  observes  "  that  Nature  had  also  endowed 
him  with  a  happy  turn  for  poetry."  Even  during  his  life  the  literary 
applauses  which  he  obtained  from  the  illustrious  scholars  of  the  age 
of  Leo  X.  are  at  the  same  time  both  exaggerated  and  rare,  and  seem 
to  have  been  lavished  sometimes  by  friencbhip,  and  sometimes  as  that 
"  flattering  unction"  which  contemporaries  so  often  force  upon  each 
other. 

When  an  elaborate  dissertation  of  an  alarming  length  was  read  in 
the  Academy  of  Florence,  as  a  sort  of  refined  commentary  and  over- 
strained panegyric  on  one  of  his  sonnets,  Michel  Angelo  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  applause,  hinting  at  the  same  time  to  his  friends, 
that  their  excessive  adulation  would  end  in  making  him  ridiculous. 
•*  The  sonnet,"  he  says,  "  is  certainly  mine,  but  the  commentary  is, 
indeed,  a  God-send;  and  the  learned  critic  has  a  just  claim  upon  me 
for  another  sonnet  at  least,  in  gratitude  for  his  eulogies;  but,  as 
he  has  placed  me  so  very  high,  I  tremble  lest  in  attempting  another 
poetic  flight  I  shall  fall  too  low,  and,  therefore,  to  retam  unimpaired 
the  renown  he  has  awarded  to  me,  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  enjoy 
it,  without  hazarding  a  rhyme." 

Peter  Aretine,  that  famous  dealer  in  scurrility,  slander,  and  flattery, 
in  the  true  spirit  and  character  of  his  class  of  writers,  who  exaggerate 
blame  into  calumny  the  most  incredible,  and  praise  into  hyperbole  the 
most  ridiculous,  anxious  to  have  his  bust  from  the  hand  of  such  an 
artist,  wrote  to  him  in  his  inflated  style,  **  that  whatever  fell  from  the 
pen  of  Michel  Angelo  ought  to  be  preserved  in  an  emerald  urn — con- 
sercaio  in  un  uma  di  uneraldo:*'  yet  'not  a  single  bookseller  would  take 
upon  himself  the  care  and  risk  of  publishing  Michel  Angelo's  verses ; 
and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  until  sixty  years  afler  his  death  that  they  were 
edited  for  the  first  time  (1623),  from  the  autograph  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  by  his  grand  nephew,  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti. 
senator  of  Florence,  himself  an  original  poet,  unique  in  his  kind,  or 
whom,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak.   Of  that  book,  although 
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pronounced  by  the  Academy  of  Delia  Crusca  one  of  the  daasical 
text-books  of  the  language,  no  critic  of  any  note  has  spoken  in  temis 
either  of  praise  or  censure;  nor  was  it  republished  until  a  century 
afterwards  (1726),  in  the  design  of  completing  the  collection  of  the 
works  of  celebrated  Florentines.  If  we  are  to  take  literally  the  ex- 
pressions of  one  of  our  author's  most  intimate  friends,  all  that  was 
published  of  Michel  Angelo  was  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  great 
quantity  of  pieces — in/initi  sonetti — which  he  had  composed.*  Still 
hot  even  their  scanty  number  has  been  able  to  preserve  them  from 
forgetfulness ;  nor  was  it  until  after  another  century  (1806),  and,  as 
it  were,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  a  biographer  deeply  attached 
to  his  author,  that  Mr.  Duppa  once  more  re-published  -  them  in  the 
appendix  to  his  life  of  Michel  Angelo.  Recently  Mr.  Biagioli)  to 
whom  we  are  obliged  for  the  best  Italian  grammar  which  has  been  yet 
written,  has  published,  at  Paris,  (1821)  the  same  collection,  with  some 
.  additions,  which  render  it*  more  complete,  and  encumbered  with  a 
commentary,  which,  whether  useful  or  not  to  the  reader,  has,  at  least, 
enlarged  the  size  of  the  volume.  .  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the 
editions  of  Michel  Angelo's  poetry. 

The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Duppa,  without  being  profound,  are  judicious 
and  candid — ^perfectly  calculated  to  prove  that  some  pieces  of  his 
author,  very  far  fro^  deserving  to  continue  in  that  neglect  to  which 
the  caprice  of  fortune  had  condemned  them,  deserved  to  be  held  forth 
as  models  of  excellence  in  their  kind.  The  justice  of  this  opinion 
appears  most  clearly  from  the  translations  with  which  Mr.  Wordsworth 
and  Mr.  Southey  have  enriched  his  work ;  and  even  still  more  so  from 
the  prose  translations  of  several  extracts,  by  Mr.  Duppa  himself. 
The  following  is  one  of  his  devotional  sonnets,  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  render  in  English. 

Sonnet  CXVI. 

Ben  sarian  dolci  le  preghicre  mie, 
.  Se  virtii  mi  prestassi  da  pregarte : 

Nel  mio  terrene  infcrtil  non  h  pair'.e 

Da  produr  frutto  di  \inh  natif .  ^ 
Tu  il  seme  se*  dell'  opre  giuste,  e  pie, 

Che  la  germo^lian  dove  ne  fai  parte : 

Nessun  propno  valor  puo  seguitarte, 

Se  non  gli  mostri  le  tue  bel!e  vie. 
Tu  nella  mente  mia  pensieri  infondi, 

Che  producano  in  me  si  vivi  effetti,     ' 

Signer,  ch'  io  segua  i  tuoi  vcstigi  santi. 
£  dalla  lineua  mia  chiari,  e  facondi 

Sciogli  della  tua  gloria  ardenti  detti, 

Percn^  scmpre  io  ti  lodi,  esalti,  e  canti. 

To  the  Svprcme  Being. 

Grateful  and  sweet  would  be  my  prayer. 
If  ihou  wouldst  lend  me  grace  to'pray  j 

Mv  soil  unfertile  will  not  bear 
Virtue's  fair  fruit,  thine  aid  away. 

•  Vasari^  Vita  di  Michel  Aoftlo. 
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Thou  know'st  the  geed,  how  it  should  lie 

Within  the  mind  to  make  it  spring, 
And  bring  forth  deeds  of  pietj 

And  works  of  worthy  oflfering. 

1£  thou  shew'st  not  the  sacred  road. 

None  of  themselves  thy  paths  can  see — 
Fill  all  m;^  soul  with  thougnts  that  lead 

In  thy  just  steps  to  heaven  and  thee, — 
Give  me  a  fervent  tongue  that  I  may  praise. 
And  sbg  thy  glory  through  eternal  days.  ^ 

Mr.  Biagioli's  commentary  is  so  minute,  so  pedantic,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  affectedly  enthusiastic,  as  to  excite  our  fears  that  he  may 
obtain  a  result  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has  proposed  to 
])imself.  His  purpose  is  nothing  less  than  to  establish  a  poetical  tri- 
umvirate, consisting  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Michel  Angela,  to  be 
placed  on  a  triple  durone,  whilst  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  the  other  poets 
of  Italy — nay  of  the  whole  world,  both  ancient  and  modern — are  to  be 
seated  on  the  steps  below,  as  their  pages.  To  judge  of  Michel  Angelo's 
verses  as  the  productions  of  a  piPofessional  poet,  would  be  manifestly 
unjust — as  it  always  must  be,  when  a  measure  of  excellence  is  exacted, 
to  which  the  author  himself  never  thought  of  laying,  claim.  Biit;  on 
the  other  hand,  whoever  is  over-anxious  to  regard  as  extraordinary 
all  that  may  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  man,  pushes  his 
admiration  to  an  extent  of  superstition,  which,  while  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  glory  of  the  author,  greatly  diminishes  our  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  the  critic. 

If  there  ever  existed  a  mortal  fully  confident  in  his  own  faculties,  it 
was  Michel  Angelo ;  but,  likewise,  if  there  ever  existed  a  mortal,  who 
knew  the  difficidties  inherent  in  every  art,  and  who  employed  the  me- 
ditation, the  time,  and  the  unremitted  exertions  which  it  requires  to 
surmount  them,  it  was  Michel  Angelo.  He  was  aware  that  genius 
consists  not  only  in  the  power  of  producing,  but  also  in  the  energy  and 
perseverance  which  are  necessary  to  give  to  its  productions  the  ex- 
cellence to  which  alone  they  owe  their  durability.  Bold,  enterprising, 
and  indefatigable  as  he  was — ^having  felt  and  put  to  the  proof  from  his 
earliest  youth,  his  talent  for  sculpture,  he  reproached  himself  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life  for  not  having  devoted  enough  of  study  and  time  to 
the  chisei  and  marble.  We  are  told  that  the  Cardinal  Famese  one  day 
found  him,  when  an  old  man,  walking  alone  in  the  Colosseum,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  finding  him  solitary  amid  the  ruins ;  to  which  he 
replied,  **  I  go  to  school  that  I  may  continue  to  learn  something." 
There  is  still  remaining  one  of  his  designs — an  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  in  a  child's  go-cart,  and  an  hour-glass,  with  the  scroll  oyer  his 
head  anchore  imparo — still  I  learn,*  But  as  to  the  art  of  writing,  he 
with  equal  magnanimity  confessed  "  that  he  had  never  acquired  it."  t — 
Never  did  he  foresee  that  the  verses  which  he  composed  as  a  relaxa- 
tion and  outpouring  of  his  feelings,  would  one  day  be  compared  with 
those  to  which  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  consecrated  their  toil,  their  life, 
and  all  the  rare  faculties  of  their  intellect.  Michel  Angelo  was  evi- 
dently endowed  with  a  disposition  to  poetry ;  and  in  his  youth  his  even- 
ings were  spent  in  reading  Dante  and  Petrarch  to  his  friends ;  and  his 

•  Lettcre  Kttorichc.  t  Life  of  Michel  Angelo. 
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attempU  to  catch  their  spirit  shew  that  he  had  profited  by  the  study. 
Yet  these  same  attempts  are  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  had  he  even 
devoted  to  poetry  the  whole  power  of  his  talent,  he  would  nevertheless 
have  remained  inferior  to  his  gteat  models ;  and  that,  at  all  eventis, 
he  would  have  approached  nearer  Petrarch  than  Dante.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  works  of  Nature ;  but  it  is  often  useful,  and 
always  interesting,  to  observe  them.  Nature  had  gifted  Michel  Angelo, 
in  a  supreme  degree,  with  the  imtatix>e  imagination  necessary  to  form  a 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect; — ^but  she  had  sparingly  accorded 
to  him  the  creative  imagination  of  a  poet.  The  poet  invents,  and  the 
artist  copies :  the  poet  breathes  a  soul  into  all  creation,  and  the  artist 
embellishes  it ; — and  the  fact  that  all  the  chefs-d^csuvres  of  the  fine  arts 
have  been  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  preceded  by  the  ckefs- 
iTauvres  of  poetry,  amply  confirms  our  opinion,  that  it  is  the  poets 
who  ftimish  conceptions  to  the  artist.  As  Phidias  acknowledged  having 
found  the  original  of  his  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
so  Michel  Angelo  professed  to  have  designed  his  figures,  arranged  his 
groups,  given  the  attitude  to  their  limbs,  and  the  expression  to  their 
physiognomy,  out  of  the  poem  of  Dante.  He  translated  (if  we  may 
use  the  term^  this  poem  in  a  series  of  designs,  forming  a  large  volume, 
which  he  unfortunately  lost  by  a  shipwreck.  His  admiration  for  Dante 
was  accompanied  with  a  sympathy  which  almost  amounted  to  filial 
respect ;  and  he  spoke  of  him  as  though  he  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  had  passed  with  him  a  portion  of  his  life.  The 
following  sonnet  is  the  73d  of  Mr.  Duppa's  collection,  and  the  23d  of 
the  edition  of  Biagioli. 

Sonnet  LXXIII Dante. 

Quanto  dime  si  dee  non  si  pu6  dire, 

Che  troppo  agli  orbi  il  sue  splendor  s*accese : 

Biasmar  si  puo  piii  il  popol  che  I'ofFese, 

Ch'  al  minor  pregio  suo  lingua  salire. 
Questi  discese  a  i  r^ni  del  falftre 

Per  not  insegnare,  e  poscia  a  Dio  n'ascese  : 

E  1'  alte  porte  il  ciel  non  gli  contese, 

Cui  la  patria  le  sue  neg6  d'aprirf. 
Ingrata  patria,  e  della  sua  fortuna 

A  sue  danno  nutrice ;  e  n'  ^  ben  segno 

Ch'a  i  piii  perfetti  abbonda  di  piil  guai. 
£  fra  mille  ragion  vaglia  quest'  una  i 

Ch'  egual  non  hebbe  il  suo  esilio  rndegno, 

ComMittom  maggior  di  Ini  qu)  non  fu  mai. 
How  shall  we  speak  of  him,  for  our  blind  eyes  ' 

Are  all  uneoual  to  his  dazzling  rays  I 
Easier  it  is  to  olame  his  enemies 

Than  for  the  tongue  to  tell  his  lightest  praise. 
For  us  did  he  explore  the  realms  ofwoe : 

And  at  his  coming  did  high  Heaven  expand 

Her  lofty  gates,  to  whom  n is  native  land 
Refused  to  open  her's.    Yet  shalt  thou  know, 
Unflrateful  city,  in  thine  own  despite, 

Tnat  thou  hast  foster'd  best  thy  Dante's  fame : 
For  virtue,  when  oppressed,  appears  more  bright. 

And  brighter  therefore  shall  his  glory  be, 
,  Suffering,  of  all  mankind,  most  wrongfully. 
Since  in  the  world  there  lives  no  greater  name. 
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But  the  more  successful  Midiel  Angelo  was  in  adopting,  and  even 
improving  on  the  conceptions  of  Dante,  as  an  artist,  the  less  did  he 
succeed — nor,  in  truth,  did  he  attempt  it — in  equalling  him  as  a  poet. 
The  poetry  of  Dante  consists  chiefly  in  images ;  that  of  Michel  Angelo, 
like  Petrarch's,  is  a  compound  of  thought  and  sentiment,  which  always 
excites  to  meditation,  and  sometimes  touches  the  heart ;  but  neither 
describes,  nor  paints,  nor  works  powerfully  on  the  imagination.  The 
thoughts  of  Michel  Angelo  are  idways  just,  often  profound,  and  some- 
times novel ;  but  although  he  generally  writes  with  that  precision  of 
words,  and  compression  of  ideas,  which  characterize  a  deep  thinker, 
he  does  not  express  himself,  at  all  times,  with  that  perspicuity  which 
can  only  be  attained  from  the  constant  habitude  of  writing,  nor  with 
that  poetical  diction  which  imparts  warmth  and  brilliancy  even  to  the 
coldest  reasonings.  The  viersification  betrays  the  same  want  of  exer- 
cise in  composition :  there  is  in  it  more  of  ear  than  of  skill.  The  me- 
lody is  rarely  imperfect  in  any  of  his  lines ;  but  we  scarcely  ever  meet 
with  a  succession  of  verses  in  which  the  sound  of  the  words,  and  the 
variety  of  the  numbers  and  position  of  the  accents,  are  so  combined 
as  to  produce  a  sustained  and  general  harmony.  Nevertheless,  several 
of  the  pieces  of  Michel  Angelo  have  the  merit  of  conveying  thoughts 
long  and  deeply  meditated,  and  sentiments  really  felt ;  which  create 
an  interest  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  otherwise  admirable  verses  of 
many  professed  poets.  The  double  apprehension  of  quitting  this  world 
whilst  it  is  inhabited  by  the  object  of  our  love,  or  of  remaining  here 
after  her  departure,  is  expressed  in  a  manner  at  once  elegant  and  im- 
passioned, in  the  following  stanza. 

Occhi  miei,  state  certi 
Che  '1  tempo  passa,  c  V  era  s^avvicina 
Ch'  agli  sguarai  ed  al  pianto  il  passo  serra. 
Pietk  dolce  di  voi  vi  teoga  aperti, 

Mcntre  la  mia  divina 
Donna  si  de^na  d'abitare  in  terra. 

Ma  se  '1  ciel  si  disserra 
Per  le  bellezze  accorre  uniche  e  sole 

Del  mio  terreno  sol^, 
S'ei  toma  in  ciel  fra  I'  alme  dive  e  liete, 
Allor  ben,  si,  chc  chiuder  ri  potete. 

O  eyes,  for  certain,  Tiriie  fleets  swift  away. 
And  ye  the  hour  are  daily  fast  approaching. 
Which,  while  it  makes  you  tearless,  shall  forbid 
Your  admiration  of  celestial  beauty — 
Be  careful  of  your  vision — be  open 
While  on  the  earth,  a  brieht  inhabiunt. 
Lingers  the  form  divine  of  her  I  love : 
But  at  the  moment  when  she  mounts  to  Heaven, 
There  to  rejoin  the  pure  and  blessed  souls. 
And  decorate  its  region  with  her  beauties — 
Then,  nor  till  then,  close  ye  mine  eyes  for  ever ! 


To  fall  into  affectation  and  coldness  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  all 
imitation.  Michel  Angelo  is  neither  affected  nor  cold,  except  when  he 
superstitiously  follows  the  sentiments  and  phraseology  of  Petrarch. 
He  had  not,  however,  the  same  right  to  be  an  innovator  in  literature 
as  he  had  in  the  fine  arts;  and  in  his  age  every  writer,  in  proportion 
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as  he  deviated  from  the  example  of  Petrarch,,  was  atigmatked  as  bar- 
barous. The  mamiers  of  the  time  also  contributed  to  this  imitation—* 
for  although,  in  every  age,  men  feel  love  in  the  same  manner,  it  must 
be  made  differently ;  and  in  those  times  it  was  necessary  to  profess 
Platonism.  But  the  Platonism  which  is  derived  from  the  conception 
of  ideal  beauty  was  always  real  in  Michel  Angelo.  Thus  he  declares, 
**  that  the  admiration  and  love  of  beauty  which  made  him  a  sculptor 
and  a  painter,  led  him  likewise  to  aim  at  being  a  poet :" — 

Ma  non  pote^a  se  non  somma  bellezza 
Accender  me,  che  da  lei  sola  tolgo 
A  far  mie  Opre  eteme  lo  splendore — 

Per  iido  eaerapio  alia  mia  vocazionc, 

Navcendoy  mi  hi  data  la  bellezza 

Che  di  due  arti  m'  h  luceraa  e  specchio. 

Forse  ad  amendue  not  dar  lunga  vita 

Posso,  o  xTioi  ne*  colori,  o  vuoi  ne'  sassi, 

Rassembrando  di  not  I'afretto  e  '1  volto ; 

Siceh^  mill'  anni  dope  la  partita 
'  Qoanto  tu  bella  fosti  ed  io  t'  amassi 
'  bi  taggia,  e  come  a  amarti  io  non  fui  stolto. 

We  both,  perchance,  may  gain  immortal  life 
From  these  m;^  labours  on  the  sculptured  marble. 
Or  by  my  pencil's  art.    Our  countenances. 
Nay,  the  expression  of  our  breathine  souls. 
Mortals  unborn,  while  we  inhabit  Heaven, 
Ages  to  come  may  view,  and  find  how  fair. 
How  beautiful  thou  wert,  and  wise  I  was 
To  give  to  thee  my  love ! 

Almost  all  his  verses  are  love-verses,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  same  person ;  which  is  not  very  surpris- 
ing : — but  it  is  remarkable,  that,  often  in  the  same  piece,  he  sometimes 
laments  and  sometimes  rejoices  that  the  pains  And  visions  of  love 
haunt  him  even  in  his  old  age. 

Io  son  colui  che  ne'  primi  anni  tuot 
Gli  occhi  tuoi  iufermi  volsi  alia  beltade, 
Che  dalla  terra  al  ciel  vivo  conduce. 

Now  I  am  old,  Love  tells  me  in  my  youth 
He  made  me  fondly  contemplate  that  beauty, 
Which  has  a  power  to  elevate  the  soul 
Even  in  life  to  Heaven.  V 

The  largest  and  most  animated  portion  of  his  verses  was  inspired 
by  Vittoria  Colonna,  Marchioness  of  Pescara.  This  lady,  illustrious 
for  her  rank,  her  beauty,  and  her  poetry,  numbered  as  many  forlorn 
lovers  as  there  were  men  of  letters  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  and  in  the 
rest  of  Italy.  She  was  celebrated  as  the  heroine  of  conjugal  love, 
for  though  left  a  widow  at  an  early  age,  no  temptations  could  induce 
her  to  wed  again — and  to  the  last  she  continued  to  address  verses  to 
her  husband's  shade.  The  preference  which  Michel  Angelo  obtained 
in  her  regard  was  apparently  due  as  much  to  his  genius  as  to  his  ad- 
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^«Aced  age.  The  character  of  his  loTe  for  her  is  visible  from  his  fre- 
quent conversation  as  related  by  one  of  his  pupils,  afterwards  his  bio- 
grapher.  He  never  ceased  to  recal  the  memory  of  Vittoria  Colonna, 
and  to  expatiate  on  all  the  perfections  of  her  mind  and  shape.  Often 
he  exclaimed,  that,  while  she  was  expiring,  he  stood  motionless  and 
sorrowful  at  her  bedside ;  and,  to  the  last,  lamented  that  he  had  not 
impressed  one  kiss  on  those  lips  through  which  so  pure  a  spirit  passed 
to  heaven.  f. 


SPECTRAL    ETIQUETTE. 

.  Perhaps  there  is  no  community,  individually  or  collectively,  which 
is  more  tenacious  of  its  honour  than  that  of  ghosts.  Little  is  said  of 
them  noxo ;  but  the  race  still  exists,  if  it  ever  did,  and  without  the  de- 
generacy common  to  most  classes  of  beings,  labouring  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  increasing  unpopularity  and  inevitable  decay.  'Tis  true, 
that  even  &shion  now  conspires  against  them :  the  spectre  who,  in 
"  My  Master's  Secrets,"  sports  **  a  suit  of  nankins,  and  a  straw-hat 
with  green  ribbands,"  must  have  felt  the  gravity  of  his  calling  sadly 
outraged.  Indeed,  till  something  can  be  done  for  them  in  the  way  of 
costume,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  keep  so  much  at  home.  Why  can- 
not they  have  a  "  Repository  of  Arts"  embellished  for  their  instruc- 
tion ?  A  work  so  spirituel  would  overcome  their  aversion  to  society, 
and  render  such  traits  as  the  following  mere  every-day  occurrences. 

To  this  hour  is  living  a  lady  who  long  boasted  of  inviting  and  re- 
ceiving them  by  day  and  night,  with  no  purpose  but  mutual  satisfac- 
tion. The  Highland  Seers,  who  fancied  they  inherited  ^efate  of  such 
converse,  and  the  astrologers  who  wilfully  sought  the  power,  were 
weak  enough  to  grow  haggard  and  emaciated  in  the  service;  not  so  the 
lady  in  question.  I  allow  that  her  tlie-it-tites  were  the  least  frequent 
of  her  interviews,  with  her  ovm  set.  Neither  they  nor  herself  liked 
performing  to  empty  benches ;  the  more  numerous  the  circle  to  which 
she  introduced  them,  the  better.  Her  friends  might,  indeed,  have  re- 
mained unconscious  of  the  honour  done  them,  (by  visitors  who  came 
so  far t  and  put  themselves  so  out  of  their  way,)  but  for  the  would-be 
significance  of  eyes  fixed  on  congenial  vacancy,  with  which  their  hos- 
tess announced  the  frequent  and  familiar  droppers-in ;  some  one  or 
other  of  whom  would  be  for  ever  *'  coming  in  and  going  out,  like  a  pet 
lamb."  What  a  pity  that  she  could  not  give  her  friends  any  farther 
advantage  from  this  unearthly  acquaintance,  as  they  would,  if  visible, 
have  proved  a  perpetual  supply  of  all  eclipsing  embellishments  for  her 
parties  ! 

If  **  Lions"  from  the  extremity  of  this  world  be  so  enviable,  she 
might  defy  competition,  who  had  interest  enough  to  summon  a  dis- 
play of  eccentricities  from  the  other — we  won't  decide  which. 

This  hecatising  converse  lasted  some  years,  lending  its  professor  a 
mystic  influence  over  the  minds  of  fools  (pardon  the  paradox),  of  ser- 
vants, and  of  children. 

At  last  she  found  one  acquaintance  who  so  caricatured  the  peculiar 
etiquette  of  the  first  reception  she  was  called  on  to  witness,  and  cast 
such  reflections  (not  personal  I  own)  on  the  whole  fraternity,  that  there 
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was  from  that  moment  an  obvious  coolness  between  the  lady  and  ber 
guests ;  their  enlivening  society  being  far  less  frequently  afforded  her ; 
for  she  still  hinted  the  continuance  of  their  occasional  visits  in  private. 

Bolder  grown,  the  sceptic,  knowing  how  many  will  boast  high  con- 
nexions they  never  possessed,  now  began  to  imply  doubts  of  so  friendly 
a  footing  ever  having  esusted  at  all,  and,  lamentable  to  add  for  the 
credit  of  ghostly  courage,  though  doubtless  within  hearing,  they 
might  have  risen  to  con^ont  their  asperser,  they  not  only  omitted  the 
opportunity  at  the  instant,  but  never  came  again !  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  their  motive  became  evident ;  for,  one  morning,  their 
former  friend  found  on  her  dressing-table  a  note,  which  had  not  been 
seen  there  when  she  retired  at  night ;  it  was  written  on  fancy  paper, 
with  a  crow's  quill,  or  perhaps,  more  appropriately,  with  a  raxen^s. 
Its  perfume  was  exotic,  but  not  suspiciously  so,  and  on  the  whole,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  latest  criterion  of  the  state  of  letters  in  the 
sphere  from  which  it  came;  it  ran  thus : 
"  Madam! 

"  Knowing  that  ypii  have  permitted  us  to  be  abused  as  No  bodies^ 
law  company i  aadup-starts,  we  must  inform  you  of  a  rule  amongst  us, 
the  enforcement  of  which  in  the  present  case  we  owe  to  ancient  usage 
And  our  own  dignity ;  namely,  never  to  enter  a  house,  where  one  in- 
dividual has  tlie  temerity  to  treat  us  with  irreverence  or  mistrust.*' 
Signed, 

''  Certain  Appearances,  and  Sounds  of 
uncertain  extraction." 

This  conduct  at  least  was  spirited.  After  this,  neither  friend  nor 
foe  saw  more  of  these  inestimable  visitors:  and  if  really  existing  in- 
truders would  as  quickly  take  a  hint,  and  act  with  as  much  pride  and 
delicacy,  it  would  do  even  more  good  than  thus  freeing  a  weak  head 
from  the  fatigue  of  inventing,  or  its  tongue  from  Uiat  of  uttering,  such 
useless  and  inexcusable  falsehoods.  P.  W. 


SONG. 
CONCEALMENT. 

Ah  !  chide  me  not,  that  o'er  my  cheek 

No  tears  of  silent  sorrow  steal. 
Nor  deem  the  ardent  passion  weak, 

My  bosom  long  has  learat  to  feel ; 
No  words  my  secret  flame  reveal. 

No  sighs  the  tale  of  love  impart. 
Yet  looks  of  outward  peace  conceal 

The  sadness  of -a  bursting  heart. 

Yet  do  not  blame  me,  if  awhile 

I  wear  the  semblance  of  repose. 
And  woo  a  fleeting  summer  smile. 

To  gild  the  darkness  of  my  woes  : 
Oh  !  'tis  the  lingering  ray  that  throws 
.    O'er  the  dim  vale  a  blaze  of  light,  ' 
And  bright  in  parting  splendour  glows 

The  herald  of  a  cheerless  night. 

M.  A. 


(  349  ) 

THE    CONFESSIONAL. 
NO.  I. — LOVE. 

«  I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love; 
Whose  high  imperioas  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  and  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  rerenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watcliers  of  my  own  heart's  sorrow." 

Old  Play, 

I  UAVB  been  all  my  days  hovering  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Love,  without  having  ever  once  penetrated  fairly  into  it.  My  whole 
"  May,  of  life"  has  been  lost  in  wandering  alone  among  the  Alps  which 
overlook  that  beautiful  region,  and  form  the  barrier  between  it  and 
the  dully  flat,  wintry  plains  which  lie  on  thu  side.  I  have  reached  their 
highest  accessible  points,  aifd  have  dwelt  there  for  years  and  years;  with 
rocks  and  ice-crags  standing  silently  all  about  me,  with  clouds  rolling 
beneatli  my  feet,  and  the  perpetual  murmur  of  mountain  torvents  in  my 
ears.  I  have  dwelt  there  as  if  spell-bound, — ^not  content  to  remain^ 
and  yet  disdaining  to  descend  into  the  Italy  that  lay  smiling  and  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  below  me.  Fool  that  I  was  I  I  f/ridtd  myself  on 
this ;  forgetting  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  that  if  I  could  have  gone 
away  from  it.  in  a  balloon,  till  '*  Epping  forest  appeared  no  bigger 
than  a  gooseberry  bush,"  I  should  still  have  been  beneath  the  feet  of 
nine-tenths  of  its  inhabitants.  It  seldom  happens  that  what  we  pride 
ourselves  upon  does  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  become  our  torment 
and  our  shame.  Thus  it  is  with  me :  I  have  dwelt  among  the  rocks 
and  ice-crags  of  the  world,  till  I  have  become  as  hard  and  cold'  and 
senseless  as  they. 

That  my  sojourn  in  that  dreary  country  may  not  be  without  its  use, 
at  least  to  others,  I  intend  to  disclose  a  few  of  the  observations  and  dis- 
coveries I  have  made  there ;  leaving  the  application  of  them  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern.  But  if,  in  doing  this,  I  should  see  occasion  to 
adopt  a  style  not  consonant  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  general  reader, 
I  bespeak  either  his  forbearance  or  his  neglect ;  but  I  protest  against 
his  censure.  He  may  pass  oyer  what  I  write,  as  something  in  which 
he  feels  no  interest;  but  he  will  have  no  right  to  complain  either  of 
the  matter  or  the  manner,  provided  the  one  be  true  to  nature,  and 
the  other  intelligible.  We  may  very  fairly  refuse  to  attend  to  a  man 
who  talks  of  nothing  but  himself,  on  the  ground  that  his  talk  is  either 
uninstructive  or  uninteresting  to  us ;  but  to  accuse  him  of  not  being 
able  to  talk  of  himself,  without  being  at  the  time  an  egotist,  is  more 
than  idle.  Besides,  to  accuse  a  man  of  egotism,  who  is  nameless  and 
unknown,  and  who  is  likely  for  ever  to  remain  so,  will  be  neither  phi- 
losophical nor  good-natured ;  and  it  will  savour  not  a  little  of  egotism 
in  the  accuser. 

"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,"  there  is  no  loxe!*     On  this  belief 

*  «<  Oh  love,  no.  habitant  of  earth  thou  art ! 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee : 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart 
But  never  eye  hath  seen,  or  e*er  shall  see 
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— or  rather,  on  this  unbelief^I  have  thoughti  and  argued,  and  acted ; 
till,  for  me,  the  lie  has  become  a  truth.  The  whole  of  my  youth  has 
been  passed  in  fondling  the  wayward  child  in  my  arms — in  gazing 
on  his  form,  inhaling  his  breath,  drinking  in  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  aspect ;  and  all  the  time  I  have  been  scoffing 
at  his  power,  and  even  denying  his  existence.  My  punishment  is  at 
once  the  most  appropriate  and  complete  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised :  it  is  this,  that,  for  me,  he  has  no  power — ^for  me  he  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  mistake  1  made  was,  that  I  began  to  be  wise  too  early.  '^  Will 
Cupid  our  mothers  obey  ?" — I  set  out  widi  the  determination  to  be  a  pru- 
dent and  reasonable  lover :  for  Reason  and  Prudence  were  ever  the  gods 
(I  will  not  call  them  the  goddesses)  of  my  earthly  idolatry ;  and  they  are 
so  still,  in  the  face  of  my  bitter  experience,,  and  in  despite  of  my  bettev 
judgment  In  order  to  make  my  love  more  available  for  the  comnson 
purposes  of  life — ^more  malleable — ^I  have  alwajrs  contrived  to  mix  up 
with  it  an  alloy  of  worldly  wisdom.  By  so  doing,  I  thought  to  have 
produced  a  mixture  that  should  be  to  the  pure  love  of  poetry  and  ro« 
mance,  exactly  what  Hall-marked  gold  is  to  the  pure  metal, — ^more 
ci^ble  of  being  worked  up  into  articles  of  utility  or  ornament,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  higher  polish.  But,  even  if  I  had  succeeded  in  this,  I 
forgot  that  I  should,  at  best,  have  been  possessed  of  a  substance  easy 
to  be  imitated,  and  liable  to  tarnish  and  change  its  colour.  I  now  find* 
that  by  subjecting  it  to  this  process,  I  have  necessarily  destroyed 
its  essential  character,  and  made  it  neither  love  nor  wisdom,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  something  not  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  eidier. 
The  ingredients  have  been  slowly  and  silently  undergoing  a  chemkal 
change ;  till  at  length  the  ethereal  essence  of  Uie  one  has  passed  off  in 
the  rorm  of  an  invisible  vapour ; — the  cohesion  of  the  other  has  been 
destroyed  ;  and  the  residuum  is  a  shapeless,  colourless,  tasteless  caput 
mortuum. 

I  have  made  this,  to  me,  fatal  discovery  too  late  to  repair,  but  not 
to  repent  of  it ;  and  there  is  still  left  me  die  forlorn  hope  of  dirowing 
myself  at  the  foot  of  the  Confessional,  and  humbly  and  sincerely 
avowing  that,  unlike  "  the  best  of  cut-throats,"  I  have  loved  '*  too 
wisely,  but  not  well."  But  let  me  leave  reflectiona^-which  disturb  my 
remaining  peace  in  the  exact  proportion  that  they  are  apt  and  true, 
and  ^teciaeiy  because  they  are  so  ; — ^and  turn  to  the  remembrance  of  facts 
and  feelings — ^which  bring  back  the  remembrance  of  that  which  is  gone; 
— ^in  most  cases  the  next  best  thing  to  the  reality. 

We  are  apt  to  say  of  any  important  event  in  our  lives,  *  I  shall  never 
forget  when  such  a  thing  happened.'  How  should  it  be  otherwise, 
when  the  past  gives  the  whole  form  and  substance  to  our  being  f  For 
me  the  Past  is  every  thing ;  the  Present  is  nothing.  And,  as  to  the 
Future,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  less  than  nothing.     I  throw  myself  into  the 

Thy  unimagined  form  as  it  should  be. 

The  mind  bath  made  thee,  as  it  peoples  heaven  , 

Ever  with  its  own  desiring  fantasy ; 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  substance  given, 
As  haunts  the  unquenched  soul,  parch'd,  wearied,  wrung,  and  riven." 

C)u  Harold,  c.  4. 
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padt,  as  into  a  aanctuaryy  forgetting  all  that  is,  and  disregarding  all 
that  is  to  come! 

And  yet  I  tremble  to  approach  the  relation  of  this  my  first  adventure 
in  the  enchanted  region  of  Love.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  suppose  that 
we  necessarily  take  delight  in  recalling  to  the  memory  events  which 
gave  us  delight  as  they  were  passing,  but  which  are  actually  passed, 
and  can  never  be  renewed.  The  certainty  that  they  are  passed,  and 
cannot  return,  more  than  neutralizes  the  pleasure  the  remembrance  of 
them  might  otherwise  bring  to  us :  it  changes  the  phantom  of  joy  into 
a  mockery  of  it.  This  was  well  known  to  one  who  looked  more  deeply 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  human  heart  than  any  other  modem  has  done : 
and  it  has  been  tacitly  acknowledged  by  a  living  writer  somewhat 
similar  in  habits  of  feeling,  and  whose  authority  is  of  great  weight 
in  such  matters. 

" Nessun  maggtor  do]ore 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 

Nella  miseria."  Itifer,  c,  5.    Quoted  in  Corsair. 

What  greater  pain 

Than  thinking  upon  happiness  gone  by 
In  the  midst  of  grief  ? 

Such  are  the  words  the  mighty  poet  of  the  Inferno  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  gentle  Francesca,  when  she  is  called  upon  to  relate  the 
story  of  her  love — to  tell  the  brief  tale  of  her  past  happiness,  while  she 
is  pining  and  withering  away  in  penal  fires.  Mark,  too,  the  effect  even 
on  the  poet  himself,  mere  spectator  as  he  is,  and  '*  one,  albeit,  unused 
to  the  melting  mood :" — 

"  Mentre  che  I'  uno  spirto  questo, 
L'  ahro  piangeva  si,  che  di  pietade 
1'  venni  men  cos),  com'  io  morisst : 
£  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade." 

While  one  of  these  sad  spirits  thus  discoursed. 
The  other  wept  so,  that  from  very  pity, 
A  deathp-like  faintness  seized  me,  and  L  fell 
Prone  to  the  earth,  as  a  dead  body  falls. 

A  less  deep  insight  into  the  secret  places  of  the  human  heart,  woul4 
have  induced  the  poet  to  invest  the  lips  of  his  lovers  with  a  momentary 
smile,  at  the  imaginary  renewal  of  their  loves. 

It  is  true  that,  by  means  of  a  healthful,  active,  and  well-disciplined 
imagination,  we  may  in  some  measure  re-create,  and  enjoy  over  again 
past  pleasures,  provided  the  heart  that  is  to  be  thus  acted  on  by  the 
imagination  be  not  thoroughly  worn  and  withered ;  because,  what  once 
has  been,  can  never  entirely  cease  to  be.  But,  if  the  heart  be  utterly 
blighted,  then,  like  the  spirits  of  the  damned,  it  is  susceptible  of  pain 
alone ;  and  the  imagination  becomes  a  curse,  greater  or  less,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  activity  and  its  power.  If  it  can  place  before  its  victim 
a  picture  more  or  less  vivid  of  past  bliss,  it  is  only  to  call  to  his 
•recollection  what  has  been  his  : — ^if  it  can  "  shew  his  eyes,**  it  is  only 
to  "  grieve  his  heart." 

But  to  my  task.  I  stand  shivering  on  the  edge  of  my  story,  when  I 
should  plunge  fearlessly  in,  and  let  its  stream  bear  me  onward,  "  as  a 
steed  uiat  knows  its  rider."    The  penitent,  who  willingly  presents 
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himself  at  the  Confessxokal,  must  not  deliberate,  or  he  is  lost. — But, 
in  order  that  these  Confessions  may  not  be  so  many  tales  "  signifying 
nothing/' — that  they  may  not  be  without  a  moral — it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  passages  in  the  life  of  one  who,  though  love  has 
been  the  breath  and  food  of  his  intellectual  existence,  has  all  along  fallen 
into  the  fatal  error  of  loving,  as  he  said  in  the  outset,  "  too  wisely, 
but  not  well,'*— of  one  who  sought  to  control  that,  the  essence  of  which 
is  to  be  incontroUable ;  to  command  that  which  was  made  to  command ; 
to  bind  that  which  is  nothing  if  not  free  ;  to  capitulate  with  that  which 
will  be  obeyed :  in  short,  of  one  who  has  treated  love  like  a  child, 
because  he  looks  like  one ;  forgetting,  or  neglecting  to  discover  till  it 
was. too  late,  that  he  is — a  god ! 

Prudence  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  all  affairs — except  those  of  love ;. 
and  there  it  is  a  cardinal  vice — the  worst  of  all,  because  it  bears  the 
outward  aspect  of  a  virtue.  Four  several  times  have  I  essayed  to 
enter  the  Paradise  of  Love,  linked  arm-in-arm  with  this  same  worldly- 
minded  Prudence,  disguised  under  different  habits  ;  and  each  time  the 
seraph  who  guards  the  entrance  has  lauehed  to  scorn  my  companion, 
and  turned  from  me  silently,  and  with  a  look  of  pity,  mixed  each  time 
with  an  increased  degree  of  contempt.  A  fifth  time — afler  wandering 
alone  about  the  confines,  seeking  in  vain  for  an  entrance,  till  my  feet 
were  as  weary  as  the  pilgrim's  who  has  just  reached  the  shrine  of  his 
saint;  but,  unlike  him,  with  my  hopes  deferred  instead  of  accom- 
plished ; — at  last  I  saw  a  gate  suddenly  open  of  itself  to  receive  me, 
and  heard  the  voices  of  a  host  of  unseen  seraphs  inviting  me  to  enter. 
But  again  I  paused — again  I  pondered,  debated,  deliberated,  and — ^was 
lost !  for,  before  I  could  determine,  the  gate  had  closed,  as  it  had 
opened,  suddenly,  and  of  itself;  the  voices  changed  their  singing  into 
shouts  of  laughter ;  and  I  felt  at  once  that  I  was  alone,  and  without 
hope,  and  that  I  deserved  to  be  so.  Before  I  turned  away,  to  quit  tlie 
spot  for  ever,  I  saw,  in  a  niche  beside  the  portal  which  had  just  closed 
itself  upon  me,  a  sculptured  image  of  the  god.  It  seemed  instinct 
with  life  and  motion,  and  did  not  frown  at  me,  as  I  gazed  upon  it*  I 
approached  the  beautiful  figure — ^took  it  in  my  arms — clasped  it  to  my 
breast,  and,  perchance,  shed  tears  over  it;  but,  as  I  did  so,  my  touch 
seemed  to  change  it  into  ice,  and  it  struck  a  mortal  coldness  to  my 
heart,  which  has  never  lefV  it  since ! 

Again  I  am  wanderinjg  from  my  task.  I  must  turn  to  it  abruptly, 
and  at  once,  or  I  shall  go  **  about  it  and  about  it"  for  ever,  and  to  no 
purpose;  Love  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  When  I  had  lefl  school 
"  for  good,"  as  the  phrase  is,  (and  it  is  a  phrase  most  **  german  to  the 
matter"  in  this  caise,  at  least  as  it  respects  me,)  I  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  At  this  time  there  lived,  in  a  court  near  my  father's  house,  a 
female  fortune-teller. -^The  reader  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am 
about  to  relate  my  having  gone  thither  to  consult  her  on  my  future  des- 
tiny. Young  as  I  was,  Reason  (twin  sister  to  Prudence,  and  sworn 
foe  to  Love,)  was  already  the  goddess  of  my  idolatry.  I  had  exactly  as 
much  contempt  for  whatever  could  not  be  reduced  to  her  principles,  as 
I  ought  to  have  had  respect  for  it  on  that  very  account,  if  I  would  fain 
have  made  myself  a  worthy  and  acceptable  servant  in  the  court  of  the 
baby  monarch.  There  are  times  and  circumstances  in  which  reason 
is  the  worst  of  folly  ;  but  in  the  affairs  of  which  I  am  now  about  to 
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treat,  resAon  h  worse  than  folly — it  is  crime. — ^This  fortune-teller,  who 
lived  in  a  court  near  my  father's  house — (I  love  to  speak  of  the  place, 
as  I  do  to  pass  through  it,  to  this  day,  though  I  have  never  any  busi- 
ness there) — this  fortune-teller  had  a  beautiful  daughter ; — stately  as  an 
Indian  palm-tree — graceful  as  the  branches  of  a  wind-swept  willow — 

with  an  oval  Greek  face — eyes  like  the  morning oh !  I  have  often 

thought  since,  if  I  had  but  devoted  a  tithe  of  the  time  to  the  mother 
that  I  did  to  the  daughter,  I  might  have  been  happy  I  she  would  have 
gifted  me  with  faith,  perhaps ;  and  faith  is  as  needful  in  love  as  it  is  in 
animal  magnetism ;  there  is  no  good  to  be  done  or  suffered  in  either 
without  it.  Perhaps,  too,  she  would  have  proved  to  me  that  the  stars 
had  destined  me  for  her  daughter ;  which,  in  truth,  I  now  begin  to 
think  they  did, —  for  I  have  never  since  penetrated  so  near  to  the  real 
£1  Dorado.  I  might  then  be  said  to  inhabit  that  narrow  slip  of  "  de- 
bateable  ground"  which  surrounds  the  domains  of  Love  on  every  side, 
and  separates  it  from  the  Great  Desert  which  forms  the  remainder  of 
the  intellectual  world. 

The  fortun&-teller*s  daughter  was  several  years  older  than  I  was. 
He  who  is  really  capable  of  feeling  the  passion  of  love,  is  sure  to 
begin  by  loving  a  woman  older  than  himself.  Incipient  lovers  may 
write  this  down  in  their  commonplace-books  as  an  axiom.  All  my 
readers,  except  these  latter,  (and  I  can  reckon  on  but  few  of  tkem) 
would  grow  impatient  if  I  were  to  detail  the  various  stratagems  1  put 
in  practice,  to  attract  the  attention  and  gain  the  acquaintance  of  the 

beautiful  Nancy  L .     Suffice  it  that  I  waited  and  waited,  and 

watched  and  watched,  night  after  night,  and  week  after  week,  of  one 
of  those  long  dreary  winters  that  we  used  to  have  then,  only  to  get  a 
sight  of  her  at  the  window,  which  looked  up  an  angle  the  court  made 
just  at  the  point  where  her  mother's  house  was  situated— or  to  pro- 
nounce her  name — "  Nancy  !"  as  she  flitted  by  me  on  some  errand. 
She  soon  knew  me  for  what  I  was ;  for  when  did  a  woman  not  know  the 
meaning  written  in  a  lover's  look  ?  And  she  never  passed  me  without 
a  smile  of  recognition ;  for  when  did  a  woman  frown  on  a  lover  of 
fifteen  ?  But  she  did  pass  me  ;  for  I  had  never  hitherto  mustered  up 
courage  enough  to  speak  to  her.  At  last,  one  bitter  cold  January 
evening, — (I  think  we  never  have  such  Januaries  now — even  the  sea- 
sons themselves  have  changed — or,  is  it  that  they,  and  every  thing  else, 
do  but  seem  to  change ;  while  it  is  we  ourselves  who  change,  as  '*  the 
years  bring  on  the  inevitable  yoke  ?**)— one  bitter  January  evening,  as 
she  was  passing  by  me  rather  more  deliberately  than  usual,  and,  as  I 
thought,  with  even  a  more  than  usually  graceful  and  gracious  smile 
upon  her  fine  imaginative  countenance, — I  took  hold  of  her  arm  gently, 
and  —  she  stopped !  —  I  trembled,  smiled,  and  said  nothing ;  but 
slowly  transferred  my  hold  from  her  arm  to  her  hand — her  bare  hand, 
— ^for  she  never  wore  gloves,  except  on  Sundays.  The  magic  influ- 
ence of  that  touch  thrUls  through  me  as  I  write,  and  awakens  my  tor- 
pid sensibilities  into  life — "  even  now,  after  long  seeming  dead.'*  If 
the  mother  could  have  conjured  with  only  half  the  power  that  the 
daughter  did,  she  would  not  have  been  taken  to  Union-hall,  as  a 
cheat  and  impostor — as  I  remember  she  was  shortly  after  the  time  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  I  Her  hand  (Nancy's)  was  as  hard  as  horn, 
—for  she  did  all  the  work  of  their  little  household— |ind  ^^  c<^ld  as 
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ice ;  IbuC  its  toiaek  turned  my  blood  into  liquid  flame,  and  dispened  to 
the  winds,  that  came  whistling  by  us,  all  the  eloquence  1  bad  for 
months  past  been  meditating  for  this  long-sought  occasion :  I  could 
not  utter  a  word. — *'  Well,"  she  said, — ^still  smilingly,  and  without  the 
slightest  iappearance  of  anger  or  confusion, — *'  Well — ^what  do  you  want 
with  me  ?" — ^In  reply,  I  could  only  ask  her —  "  where  she  was  going?" 
This  was  an  unlucky  question ;  for  it  reminded  her  of  what  she  seemed 
to  have  forgotten ;  and,  with  another  smile,  she  took  her  hand  away 
from  me,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment,  into  a  shop  close  by.  I  of 
course  waited  till  she  returned ;  and,  the  spell  being  now  broken,  I 
s^okc  to  her  again,  asking  her  to  '*  come  and  take  a  walk  with  me." 
She  smiled,  shook  her  head,  and  again  whisked  away,  leaving  me  fixed 
to  the  spot,  in  a  trance  of  mingled  surprise  and  happiness.  I  had 
spoken  to  her !  touched  her !  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice  addressed 
in  kindness  to  me !  and  the  world,  for  any  thing  I  cared  to  the  con- 
trary, might  now  be  at  an  end ;  for,  steeped  as  1  was  in  the  very  ful- 
ness of  waking  bliss,  if  I  did  not  thinks  I  at  least  felt,  that  *'  if  it  were 
now  to  die,  'twere  now  to  be  most  happy." — Why  was  it  not  so  ?  I  was 
innocent  then ;  and  how  can  innocence  be  more  richly  and  appropri- 
ately blessed  than  to  be  permitted  to  die  in  the  lap  of  delight  ? — Even 
the  "  gentle"  reader,  unless  he  has  been  in  love  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
can  have  no  notion  of  the  fulness,  the  absolute  fruition,  of  deep  and 
qiiiet  delight,  which  this  interview  brought  me.  It  seemed  that  I  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  either  hope  or  fear — ^that  I  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  harm  or  accident — in  short,  that  the  end  and  object  of  my  ex- 
istence was  accomplished :  and,  without  waiting  or  watching  at  the 
window  any  longer,  I  went  straight  home,  and  slept  a  whole  long  night 
of  dreamless  sleep, — ^which  I  had  not  done  before  for  many  months. 

Lovers  of  five-and-twenty,  of  both  sexes,  will  smile  at  the  limited 
nature  of  my  hopes  and  wishes ;  and  the  good-natured  among  them 
will  think,  that,  if  I  was  so  easily  to  be  made  happy,  it  was  a  pity  I 
should  be  miserable.  They  are  right :  it  vhu  a  pity.  So  thought  the 
kind-hearted  and  good-natured  Nancy  L-*- — ;  and  she  treated  me 
accordingly.  It  is  thus  that  women  bring  into  play  their  natural  dis- 
}K>sitions  to  be  the  creators  of  nothing  but  delight.  To  love  and  be 
beloved  is  at  once  the  duty,  the  business,' and  the  pleasure  of  their 
lives  *,  but  an  intuitive  sense  of  what  it  is  fitting  they  should  be, 
and  should  appear  to  be,  under  any  given  circumstances,  teaches  them 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  they  must,  to  such  of  their  lovers 
as  are  arrived  at  **  years  of  discretion,"  be  coy  and  cruel :  but,  when 
they  are  so,  it  is  **  only  to  be  kind."  Even  while  the  stream  of  their 
affection  is  thus  artificially  dammed  up  at  one  of  its  natural  outlets, 
it  eagerly  seeks  for  another  \  and  accordingly, you  will  see  a. woman — 
who  would  die  rather  than  bestow  even  a  smile  on  a  man-lover  of  five- 
and-twenty — lavishing  on  a  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  brain  and  blood  are 
consuming  themselves  away  with  passion  for  her,  **  o  dolci  baci,  o 
cosa  dltra,  piu  cara."  This  is  as  it  should  be.  When  the  "  Bella  Etit 
del  oro"  shall  return,  this  may  be  safely  changed ;  but,  till  then,  women 
know  what  is  best  for  themselves,  and  for  us  too. 

But  my  story  is  standing  still  again.  It  lingers  round  this  period  atf^ 
the  bee  does  round  its  favourite  flower,  when  it  is  far  from  home,  and 
foels  that  the  rain-clouds  are  gathering  over-head. 
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-  When,  at  parting  from  me  on  €he  above  nigfht,  Nancy  diodk  her 
bead  in  reply  to  my  question,  whether  she  wotkld  *  come  and  take  a 
Walk  with  me  ?"-—  I  had  the  sense  to  know  that  she  meant  **  yes ;" 
tod  I  waited  as  patiently  for  the  coming  of  the  next  m'ght,  as  the 
"female  dove  waits  for  the  unclosing  of  her  "  golden  couplets ;"  for, 
like  her,  I  knew  instinctively  that  the  blessed  moment  xcould  come, 
and  token  it  would  come.  And  it  did  come. — We  met  the  next  night, 
and  walked  together  towards  one  of  the  bridges — (if  I  were  to  say 
which  of  them,  we  might  be  getting  too  near  home) ;— she,  all  the  way, 
inquiring  what  it  was  I  wanted  with  her  ;  and  I,  all  the  way,  feeling, 
but  not  knowing  how  to  say,  that,  now  I  was  with  her,  I  had  not  a  want 
in  the  world.  L  remember,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  that,  when  we 
t»me  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  we  could  no  longer  walk  along 
quietly,  my  arm  linked  in  her*s ; — (for,  as  I  was  "  only  a  boy,"  she  per- 
mitted this) — ^but  that,  as  if  by  a  mutual  and  simultaneous  impulse,  we 
^et  off— ^ike  two  long-confined  greyhounds  when  they  feel  their  feet 
once  more  on  the  turf^-^^icampering  along  the  road  in  the  rich  moon- 
light, hand  in  hand.  I  remember  the  very  ringing  sounds  that  my 
feet  made,  as  I  wilfully  stamped  them  on  the  frosty  road,— as  the  young 
lambs  in  spring  stamp  their  litde  feet  on  the  ground,  from  the  very  ex- 
cess of  inward  joy.  I  remember,  too,  that  her  feet  made  no  sound  at 
all.  Best  of  all  I  remember,  that,  when  we  tould  run  no  farther  for 
want  of  breath,  we  stopped  short  to  laugh  out  aloud  ;  and  that  then  I 
asked  her  if  her  heart  did  not  beat  very  hard ;  and  that  I  longed,  but 
did  not  dare,  to  ask  her  if  I  might  feel  whether  or  not  it  beat  as  hard 

as  mine  did! ^Does  the  reader  exclaim,  that  all  this  is 

-—  '*  silly  sooth. 

And  ddlies  with  the  innocence  of  love  V* 
Not  if  he  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  lover.     And  it  is  fbr  the  benefit  of 
audi  alone  that  these  Conleasions  are  made.    I  am  well  content  thafc,  to 
aU  others,  they  should  be  ''  caviare  ;**  as  all  that  they  oan  have  to  €Dft- 
fesa  would  be  to  me. 

.  I  am  afraid  the  reader  will  be  more  surprised  than  amused,  at  hear* 
ing  how  this,  my  first  "  affiur  of  the  heart,"  ended.  In  truth,  it  ended 
aa  mine  always  have  done ;  and  as  I  fear,  in  spite  of  dear-bought  ex* 
perience,  they  always  will  do : — ^namely,  just  where  it  ought  to  have 
begun. — ^There  is  an  ancient  axiom,  which  says,  that  nothing  can  come 
of  nothing — **  £x  nihilo  nihil  fit.-V  I  would  fain  match  this  with  a  mo- 
dem one,  not  so  generaUy  ^plicabk  perhaps;  but  at  least  equally 
true,  in  particular  cases :  viz.  that  nothing  can  come  of  any  thing.  The 
ancient  axiom  is,  in  fact,  fior  finom  being  so  true  generally^  as  the  mo- 
dem one  is  in  the  particular  cases  to  which  this  latter  applies  at  alL 
With  relation  to  many  persons  and  things,  it  is  evident  that  much  may 
come  of  *'  nothing ;"  and  in  regard  to  that  other  class  Of  persons  to 
whom  I  refer,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  nothing  can  come  even  of  much. 
Their  whole  being  is  made  up  of  beginnings ;  "  never  ending,  still  be- 
ginning," they  begin  and  begin,  till  at  last  they  end  exactly  where  they 
began — ^beginning  to  live  when  they  are  caUcd  upon  to  die.  And  thus, 
alas !  i(  is  With  me,  and  with  these  several  **  sMvies  of  my  love."  I  am 
loth  to  exhibit*  them  in  their  present  form  ;  and  would  wfllingly  have 
thrown  them  into  the  shape  of  fictitious  narratives — ^thus  avoiding  the 
egotism  which  necessarily  besets  them,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  my- 
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self  an  opportunitv  of  adding  and  embdliiliing,  in  the  apprpTed  mo- 
dem  taste.  But  tnis  would  not  be.  Even  Mr.  Coleridge  hinMelf,  who 
can  make  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  and  nothing  out  of  any  thing,  might 
in  vain  have  attempted  to  work  up  these  "  phantoms  of  the  brain,"  (for 
facts  as  they  are,  in  common  language,  they  are,  in  fact,  nothing  less) — 
into  regular  tales  ;  for  they  have  neither  middles  nor  ends — they  have 
only  beginnings.  In  relating  them,  1  have  no  occasion  to  attend  to  the 
^iant*s  advice  in  Rabelais,  to  "  commencer  au  commencement  ;'*  for  I 
can  neither  begin  nor  finish  any  where  else.  If  I  were  ever  so  disposed 
to  plunge  "in  medias  res,"  it  may  not  so  be. — There  will  be,  at  all 
events,  one  advantage  attending  this ;  particularly  to  those  who  may 
peruse  my  Confessions  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  If  they  should 
once  find  their  curiosity  excited,  they  may  confidently  reckon  upon  its 
always  remaining  so, — for  it  will  never  be  satisfied.  The  misery  of 
arriving  at  the  last  page  of  a  modern  romance,  usually  more  than 
counterbalances  the  pleasure  which  has  been  experienced  during  the 
perusal  of  it ;  for  every  character  in  it,  about  whom  we  have  felt  any 
interest,  has  by  this  time  become  either  married  or  buried,  and  we 
care  no  more  about  them.  But  the  reader  need  not  apprehend  any 
thing  of  this  kind  happening  during  the  several  chapters  of  this  my 
Romance  of  Real  Life ; — not  even  in  the  last.  And,  as  I  shall  certainly 
Jiot  leave  o€f  loving  till  one  or  other  of  these  events  befals  me,  I  shall, 
by  the  same  rule,  not  leave  off  having  Confessions  to  make,  and  mark- 
ing them. 

I  shall  abruptly  close  this  paper  here;  otherwise  it  will  be  running 
to  an  unreasonable  length.  And  I  do  so  the  rather,  because  I  would^ 
for  once,  lay  down  my  pen  at  a  point  where  I  shall  not  tremble  to  take 
it  up  again.  In  spite  of  what  I  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  pa- 
per, the  **  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice"  has  not  been  absolutely  without 
its  delight,  though  it  has  been  done  "  nella  miseria ;"  and  I  receive  this 
1^  a  good  augury.  The  truth  is,  that  if  a  gleam  of  suniishine  breaks 
through  surrounding  clouds  but  for  a  single  moment,  during  that  mo- 
ment it  vdil  perform  its  office — ^it  will  cheer,  and  warm,  and  enlighten. 
The  clouds  may  perhaps  look  blacker  after  it  is  gone ;  but  there  is  no 
denying  or  forgetting  that  it  has  been  there.  Z. 
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'Tis  tve^  and  the  stars  that  iihimine  the  night 

DiflFuse  a  soft  lustre  around : 
You  tell  me,  dear  maid,  in  those  bodies  of  light 

The  secrets  of  fate  may  be  found ; 
If  to,  I  believe  in  your  bright  orbs  of  blue 

Futurity  equally  lies  : 
So  for  once  I  will  e'en  turn  astrologer  too. 

And  study  my  doom  in  your  eyes. 
No  science  is  surely  so  pleasing  as  this. 

But  yet  'tis  obscure  and  perplezt. 
One  moment  I  read  in  it  rapture  and  bliss. 

And  fidsehood  and  sorrow  the  neiu : 
You  smile — ^now  my  stars  a  bright  aspect  assume, 

t  pant  for  my  charmer's  decree ; 
Then  come,  dear  astrologer,  tell  me  my  doom. 

And  III  give  you  my  heart  for  a  fee !  -  M.  A. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  GEOR6B  II.  BY  LORD  WALPOLS. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called 
to  the  Memoirs,  by  Lord  Waldegrave,  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Second.  Scanty,  and,  in  some  measure,  bald  as  they  were,  they 
nevertheless  excited  a  stron?  degree  of  interest,  on  account  of  the 
perfect  integrity,  and  simplicity  of  character,  which  distinguished  their 
illustrious  author ;  and  the  consideration  that  he  had  not  only  been  an 
eye-witness,  but  also  an  actor  in  all  the  scenes  which  he  has  described. 
The  same  period  is  now  laid  open,  the  same  characters  exhibited,  the 
same  cabals  penetrated,  by  a  writer  of  very  different  disposition  and 
pursuits ;  but  who  had  the  same  advantage  of  being  at  once  spectator 
and  actor  in  the  busy  drama  which  he  delmeates ;  and  who,  if  he  had 
not  Lord  Waldegrave*s  habitual  integrity  of  judgment,  was  at  least 
gifled  with  that  native  quickness  of  iUscernment  which  enabled  him 
to  trace  effects,  even  though  he  mistook  the  cause ;  and  with  that 
liveliness  of  imagination  which  prevents  his  mistakes  from  being  mis- 
chievous, by  at  once  revealing  the  impressions  under  which  he  con- 
ceived them.  We  allude  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,"  just  now  given  to  the  world,  with 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  for  their  author ;  decked 
out  in  all  the  elegance  of  type  and  decoration  which  might  be  looked 
for  from  the  private  press  of  Strawberry-hill  itself,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  preclude  the  most  sceptical  from  entertaining  doubts  as 
to  their  authenticity. 

The  period  of  which  they  particularly  treat  is,  in  itself,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  but  little  interesting ;  being  destitute  of  great  events, 
or  any  extraordinary  features,  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended 
their  influence  to  the  present  day.  The  petty  cabals  called  forth  by 
the  forming  of  an  establishment  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  after 
his  death,  for  his  son  George,  are  made,  for  want  of  more  important 
matter  of  dispute,  of  as  much  consequence  as  if  they  ulcere  national 
feuds,  endangering  the  safety  of  thesUte,  instead  of  the  salaries  of  a 
few  domestics,  or  the  nominal  dignity  of  higher  officers  of  the  house- 
hold. Nevertheless,  it  is  always  instructive  to  see  how  easily  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind  are  brought  into  play,  by  trifles  almost  as  much 
as  by  matters  of  importance :  and  even  erroneous  opinions  have 
their  uses,  as  well  as  those  which  are  just ;  if  the  reader  be  enabled  to 
see  in  what  respect  their  erroneousness  consists,  and  to  unravel  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  assumption  of  them.  On  all  these 
accounts  Lord  Orford  *s  work  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  interesting  and 
valuable.  It  is  one  of  the  many,  from  which  the  judicious  historian 
may  glean  occasionally  information  of  importance,  and  .oftener  still, 
the  lighter  personal  anecdotes  which  relieve  the  dry  details  of  state 
negotiations,  like  flowers  unexpectedly  springing  on  a  barren  heath. 

The  picture  of  the  royal  family,  as  delineated  by  the  spirited  pencil 
of  this  author,  so  famous  for  conveying  a  likeness  by  almost  a  stroke, 
contains  not  one  amiable  portrait.  The  King  acknowledged  that  he 
never  liked  his  children  when  they  were  young;  though  Ihe  period  of 
infancy  is  generally  fraught  with  attractions,  even  to  an  uninterested 
observer  of  its  graces ;— and  as  his  family  grew  up,  the  feuds  between 
him  and  his  eldest  son  early  initiated  them  all  into  the  petty  arts  of 
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intrigues,  backbiting,  jealousies,  and  suspicions.  The  character  bf  the 
King  himself,  as  drawn  by  Horace  Walpole,  differs  from  that  given  of 
him.  by  Lord  Waldegrave^  ooly  as  an  object  wouhl  naturally  be 
changed  by  looking  at  it  through  a  different-coloured  medium :  the 
outline  is  the  same,  but  all  the  tints  are  heightened*  The  good-na« 
ture  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  and  the  habitual  satire  of  Horace  Walpole, 
are  distinctly  marked  in  each  performance. 

**  The  King  had  fewer  sensations  of  revenge,  or,  at  least,  knew  how  to 
hoard  them  better  than  any  man  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  The  insults  he 
experienced  from  his  own,  aod  those  obliged  servants,  never  provoked  him 
enough  to  make  him  venture  the  repose  of  his  people,  or  his  own.  If  any 
object  of  his  hate  fell  in  his  way,  he  did  not  pique  himself  upon  heroic  for- 
giveness, but  would  indulge  it  at  the  expence  of  his  inteffrity,  though  not  of 
his  safety.  He  was  reckoned  strictly  honest;  but  the  burning  his  father's 
will  must  be  an  indelible  blot  upon  his  memory;  as  a  much  later  instance  of 
his  refusing  to  pardon  a  young  man  who  had  been  condemned  at  Oxford  for  a 
most  trifling  foigery»  coatm^  to  all  example  when  recommended  to  mercy  by 
the  Judae-^merelv  because  WiUes,  who  wasatuched  to  the  Prince  of  Walea» 
bad  tried  him,  and  assured  him  bis  pardon — ^wili  stamp  his  name  with  cruelty, 
though  in  genend  his  disposition  was  mercifull,  if  the  ofifence  was  not  murder. 
His  avarice  was  much  less  equivocal  than  his  courage :  he  had  distinguished 
the  latter  early ;  it  grew  more  doubtfull  afterwards :  the  former  he  distin- 
guished very  near  as  soon,  and  never  deviated  from  it.  His  understanding 
was  not  near  ao  deficient,  as  it  was  ima^gined;  but  though  his  character 
changed  extremely  in  the  world,  it  was  without  foundation ;  for  [whether] 
he  desenred  to  be  so  much  ridiculed  as  he  had  been  in  the  former  nart  of  his 
reign,  or  so  respected  as  in  the  latter,  he  was  consistent  in  himselt,  and  uni- 
formly meritorious  or  absurd.  His  other  passions  were,  Germanv,  the  army, 
and  women,  fioth  the  latter  had  a  mixture  of  parade  in  them  :  ne  [treated] 
my  Lady  Suffolk,  and  afterwards  Lady  Yarmouth,  as  his  mistresses,  while 
he  admired  only  the  Queen ;  and  never  described  what  he  thought  was  a 
handsome  woman,  but  he  drew  her  picture.  Lady  Suffolk  was  sensible,  ait- 
foll,  and  agreeable,  but  had  neither  sense  nor  art  enough  to  make  him  think 
her  so  agreeable  as  his  wife.  When  she  had  left  him,  tired  of  acting  the 
niistiess/  while  she  had  in  reality  all  the  slights  of  a  wife,  and  no  interest  with 
him,  the  opposition  affected  to  cry  up  her  virtue,  and  the  obliaations  the  K'mg 
had  to  her  for  consenting  to  seem  his  mistress,  while  in  reaUty  she  had  con- 
fined him  to  meer  friendship — a  ridiculous  pretence,  as  he  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  have  taste  for  talking  sentiments,  and  that  with  a  woman  who 
was  deaf!  Lady  Yarmouth  was  inoflfensive,  and  attentive  only  to  pleasing 
him,  and  to  selling  peerages  whenever  she  had  an  opportunity.  The  Queen 
had  been  admired  and  happy  for  goveraiog  him  by  address ;  and  it  was  not 
then  known  how  easily  he  was  to  be  governed  by  fear,  indeed  there  were 
few  arts  by  which  he  was  not  governed  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life ;  for 
not  to  mention  the  late  Duke  of  Argylc,  who  grew  a  favourite  by  imposing 
himself  upon  him  for  brave ;  nor  Lord  Wilmington,  who  imposed  himself 
upon  him  for  the  Lord  knows  what ;  the  Queen  governed  him  by  dissimula- 
tion, by  affected  tenderness  and  deference :  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by  abilities 
and  iaftuence  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  Lord  Granville  by  flattering  him  in 
hil  German  politics ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  teaztng  and  betfaying  bim  j 
Mr.  Pelham  by  bullying  him, — the  only  man  hy  whom  Air.  Pelham  waa  not 
bullied  himself.  W  ho,  indeed,  had  not  sometimes  weight  with  the  King, 
except  his  children  and  his  mistresses?  With  them  he  maintained  all  the 
reser\'e  and  majesty  of  his  rank.  He  had  the  haughtiness  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  without  his  Sjiiril  >  the  avarice  of  Heniy  the  Seventh,  without  his 
exactions;  the  indignities  of  Charles  the  First,  without  his  bigotry  for  his 
pmrogativc ;  the  vexations  of  King  William,  with  as  httle  skill  in  the  manage- 
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iB«iit  of  ptrtiet^  and  the  groM  gaHaalfy  of  his  fiither,  without  h\»  goodnaturo 
or  his  honesty :— -he  might,  perhaps,  ha?e  been  honest,  if  he  had  nerer  hated 
his  father,  or  hafl  ever  loved  his  son. 

The  Queen  seems  to  have  taken  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  hypocritical 
submission,  from  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  all  the  time  that  she 
was  sectetly  married  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  sat  "  with  spectacles 
on  nose,"  and  in  all  the  affected  silence  and  humility  of  a  sempstress, 
at  her  embroidering  frame,  in  a  corner  of  the  room  where  the  monarch 
listened,  with  assumed  greatness,  to  those  political  communications 
on  which  he  was  all  the  while  resolved  to  be  guided  by  her  sole  deci- 
sion. The  Queen  always  affected,  if  any  body  was  present,  and  the 
King  liked  she  should,  the  humble,  ignorant  wife,  that  never  meddled 
with  politics.  The  Duke  of  Gra^n,  who  possessed  as  much  acuteness 
in  discovering  the  foibles  of  persons  around  him,  as  wit  in  rallying 
them,  annoyed  the  Queen  greatly,  by  making  her  feel  that  he  saw 
through  all  her  assumed  qualities.  Looking  upon  himself  as  of  the 
blood  royal,  he  conversed  with  her  in  a  tone  of  familiarity  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  her,  particularly  as  she  was  extremely  angry  with 
him  on  account  of  the. gallantry  in  which  he  indulged  with  the  Princess 
Amelia,  her  .second  daughter.  The  duke,  however,  cared  as  little  for 
her  real  displeasure,  as  for  her  feigned  civilities*  ''  He  always  teazed 
her,  and  insisted  that  she  loved  nobody.  He  had  got  a  story  of  some 
prince  in  Germany,  that  she  had  been  in  love  with  before  her  marriage: 
**  6*d,  madam,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  that  man 
that  you  could  love !" — **  Why,"  replied  she,  "  do  you  think  I  don't 
love  the  King?"— <*  G*d,  I  wish  I  wa3  King  of  France,  and  I  would  be 
sure  whether  you  do  or  not"  (Vol.  i.  p.  159.)  Her  love  lor  the  King 
was  certainly  not  of  that  delicate  kind  which  shrinks  from  the  idea  of 
participation ;  as  she  carried  her  complaisance  towards  his  mistresses 
so  far,  that  Blackbourn,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  thought  proper^ 
whether  in  his  spiritual  capacity  or  not  is  not  stated,  to  congratulate 
her  upon  it,  telling  her  "  That  he  had  been  talking  to  her  minister 
Walpole  about  the  new  mistress,  (Lady  Yarmouth,)  and  was  glad  to 
find  that  her  majesty  was  so  sensible  a  woman  as  to  like  her  husband 
should  divert  himself."  (Vol.  i.  p.  513.)  The  King  returned  her  for- 
bearance by  unlimited  confidence  in  her,  insomuch  that  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
one  of  the  bedchamber-women,  told  him  he  should  be  the  last  man 
with  whom  she  would  have  an  intrigue,  because  he  always  told  the 
Queen ;  indeed,  his  conduct  as  a  lover  was  at  all  times  too  cool  and 
methodical  to  wound  any  passion  in  the  Queen  but  her  vanity,  which, 
however,  it  did  sorely ;  though  even  that  might  have  found  consolation 
when  she  saw  her  royal  spouse  walking  calmly  up  and  down  the  gallery, 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  his  regular  hour  of  seven  o'clock, 
to  visit  Lady  Suffolk,  without  even  evincing  the  slightest  inclination  to 
break  through  his  accustomed  rule,  by  going  to  her  a  single  minute 
before  his  usual  time. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  Memoirs,  Lord  Orford  speaks  somewhat 
more  favourably  of  the  King,  and  tries  to  rescue  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  avarice,  on  the  score  of  his  leaving  but  little  property  behind 
him,  notwithstanding  the  great  income,  which,  from  various  sources, 
he  was  in  tlie  receipt  of:  a  circumstance  very  frequently  attendant  on 
royal  riches,  which  seem  to  possess,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  not  only  the 
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quality  ascribed  Co  riches  in  general,  of  making  unto  themselves  wings 
and  flying  away,  but  of  flying  in  a  direction  that  can  neither  be  traced, 
nor  even  guessed  at.  He  endeavours  also  to  vindicate  him,  respecting 
the  charge  of  being  negligent  in  the  encouragement  of  literature  ;  but 
in  so  doing,  he  speaks  himself  of  literary  men  with  that  flippant  un* 
consciousness  of  either  their  importance  or  their  deserts,  which  be 
continually  betrayed  in  his  intercourse  with  them ;  and  of  which  hut 
treatment  of  Chatterton  must  always  be  remembered  as  a  most  dis- 
graceful instance.  His  character,  indeed,  too  much  resembled  the 
sparkling  frost-work  of  Fontenelie's. 

In  the  whole  course  of  these  Memoirs  he  is  only  twice  hurried  into 
any  thing  like  warmth  of  feeling :  once  when  he  speaks  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  by  his  royal  father,  respecting  the 
campaign  in  Germany  ;  and  again  on  the  conduct  of  government,  with 
r^ard  to  Admiral  Byng,  whose  death  he  justly  styles  "  a  perfect  tra- 
g^y,  for  there  were  variety  of  incidents,  villainy,  murder,  and  a  hero." 
Lord  Orford  always  believed  this  unfortunate  man  to  have  been  un- 
justly aspersed,  maliciously  condemned,  and  put  to  death  contrary  to 
all  equity  and  precedent. 

The  behaviour  of  the  King,  with  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, exhibited  a  refinement  of  dissimulation  that  might  bear  com- 
parison with  the  most  notorious  instances  of  that  quality  as  practised 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  mistress  of  the  art,  when  it  suited  her  pur« 
pose  to  blame  those  around  her,  rather  than  herself.  The  account  of 
the  transaction  is  extremely  interesting.     The  avarice  of  the  King  was 

^  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair  ;  causing  him  secretly  to  prevent  the 
duke  from  being  supplied  with  troops  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  keep 
his  ground  in  Germany  :  he  was  therefore  compelled,  after  the  battle  of 

-  Haatenbecke,  to  submit  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  at  which  the  King  affect- 
ed extraordinary  indignation  and  surprise,  though  fully  aware,  all  the 
time,  that  the  measure  was  in  itself  unavoidable,  circumstanced  as  his 
■on  was  for  want  of  supplies.  When  it  was  known  in  England,  it  caused 
a  great  commotion,  and  Lord  Orford  minutely  relates  the  behaviour 
of  the  duke,  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  his  father's  du- 
plicity had  placed  him,  concluding  with  the  following  observations : 

**  A  young  prince,  warm,  greedy  of  military  glory,  yet  resigning  all  his  pas- 
sions to  the  interested  dictates  of  a  father's  pleasure,  and  then  loaded  with  the 
imputation  of  having  acted  basely  without  authority ;  hurt  with  unuierited 
disgrace,  yet  never  breaking  out  into  the  least  unguarded  expression  ;  preserv- 
ing dignity  under  oppression,  and  the  utmost  tenderness  of  duty  under  the  ut- 
most delicacy  of  honour — this  is  an  uncommon  picture — for  the  sake  of  hu- 
man nature,  I  hope  the  conduct  of  the  father  is  uncommon  too !  When  the 
duke  could  tear  himself  from  his  favourite  passion,  the  army,  one  may  judge 
how  shaq^ly  he  must  have  been  woundeii.  When  afterwards  the  King,  per- 
fidiously enough,  broke  that  famous  convention,  mankind  were  so  equitable  as 
to  impute  it  to  the  same  unworthy  politics,  not  to  the  disapfirobation  he  had 
pretended  to  feel  on  its  being  made,  in  a  former  part  of  this  history  I  have 
said  with  regard  to  his  eldest,  that  the  King  might  nave  been  an  honest  man, 
if  he  had  never  hated  his  father,  or  had  ever  loved  his  son — what  double 
force  has  this  truth,  when  it  is  aeain  applied  to  him  on  his  treachery  to  the 
best  son  that  ever  lived  !  Considering  with  what  freedom  I  have  spoken  of 
the  duke's  faults  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  I  may  be  believed  in  the  just 
praise  bestowed  cm  him  here." 

It  is  indeed  rarely  that  Lord  Orford  expresses  himself  thus  ;  he  was 
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not  apt  to  praise, — for  this  simple  reason,  that  he  was  not  apt  to  admire ; 
and  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  his  portrait-painting,  wherein  fidelity 
has  heen  sacrificed  to  partiality,  is  in  his  own  character,  as  traced  by 
his  own  hand : 

"  Walpolo,'*  says  he,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  "had  a  warm 
coDception,  vehement  attachments,  strong  aversions  ;  with  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  his  temper— for  he  had  numerous  caprices,  and  invincihie  perse- 
verance. His  principles  tended  to  republicanism,  but  %vithouc  any  of  its  aus* 
terity  $  his  love  of  faction  was  unmixed  with  any  aspirino;.  He  had  great 
sense  of  honour,  but  not  great  enough,  for  he  had  too  much  weakness  to  re- 
sist doing  wrong,  thouj^h  too  much  sensibility  not  to  feet  it  in  others.  He 
had  a  great  measure  of  pride,  equally  apt  to  resent  neglect,  and  scorning  to 
stoop  to  any  meanness  or  flattery.  A  boundless  friend  ;  a  bitter,  but  a  placable 
enemy.  His  humour  was  satyric,  though  accompanied  with  a  most  compas- 
sionate heart.  Indiscreet  and  abandoned  to  his  passiuns,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
despised  or  could  bear  no  restraint;  yet  this  want  of  government  of  himself 
was  the  more  blameable,  as  nobody  had  greater  command  of  resolution  when, 
ever  he  made  a  point  of  it.  This  appeared  in  his  person :  naturally  very  deli- 
cate, and  educated  with  too  fond  a  tenderness,  by  unrelaxed  temperance  and 
bra\ing  all  inclemency  of  weathers,  he  formed  and  enjoyed  the  firmest  and 
unabated  health.  One  virtue  he  possessed  in  a  singular  degree—disinterested- 
ness and  contempt  of  money — if  one  may  call  that  a  virtue,  which  really  was 
a  passion.  In  snort,  such  was  bis  promptness  to  dislike  superiors,  such  his 
humanity  to  inferiors,  that,  considenn^  how  few  men  are  ot  so  firm  a  textnre 
as  not  to  be  influenced  by  their  situation,  he  thinks,  if  he  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  of  himself,  that  bad  either  extreme  of  fortune  been  his  lot,  he  should 
have  made  a  good  prince,  but  not  a  very  honest  slave." 

.  The  compassionate  heart,  and  contempt  of  money,  of  which  the  noble 
author  accuses  himself  in  this  deUneation,  must  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  which  holds,  that  all  persons  are 
most  anxious  to  assume  the  appearance  of  those  qualifications  which 
they  are  conscious  they  least  possess. 

It  was  probably  the  complacency  with  which  he  viewed  himself,  that 
prevented  Lord  Orford  from  being  dazzled  witli  striking  qualities  in- 
any  other  person.  He  professes  to  have  known,  in  his  own  time,  only 
five  great  men,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Sir  Robert  WaJpole, 
Lord  Granville,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  characters  of 
these  personages  he  delineates  and  contrasts  in  a  very  lively  manner  : 

"  Lord  Granville  was  most  a  genius  of  the  five  :  he  conceived,  knew,  ex- 
pressed, whatever  he  pleased.  The  state  of  Europe  and  the  state  of  literature 
were  equally  familiar  to  him.  His  eloquence  was  rapid,  and  flowed  from  a 
source  of  wit,  grandeur,  and  knowledge.  So  far  from  premeditated,  he  allow- 
cd  no  reflection  to  chasten  it.  It  was  entertaining,  it  was  sublime,  it  was 
hyperbole,  it  was  ridiculous,  according  as  the  profusion  of  ideas  crouded  from 
him.  He  embraced  systems  like  a  legislator,  nut  was  capable  of  none  of  the 
detail  of  a  magistrate.  Sir  Robert  Wal pole  was  much  the  reverse :  he  knew 
mankind,  not  their  writings j  he  consulted  their  interests,  not  their  systems; 
he  intended  their  happiness,  not  their  grandeur.  Whatever  wns  beyond 
common  sense,  he  disregarded.  Lord  Mansfield,  without  the  elevation  of 
Lord  Granville,  had  great  j>owers  of  eloquence.  It  was  a  most  accurate  un- 
derstanding, and  yet  capable  of  shining  in  whatever  it  was  applied  to.  He 
was  as  free  from  vice  as  ritt,  more  unaffected,  and  formed  to  convince,  even 
where  Pitt  had  dazzled.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  most  expressive 
sense>  but  with  that  connection  between  his  sense  and  sensibility,  that  you 
must  mortify  his  pride  before  you  could  call  out  the  radiance  of  his  under- 
standing.   Being  placed  at  the  head  of  armies  without  the  shortest  apprentice- 
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ship,  no  wonder  he  miscaraed :  it  is  cruel  to  have  no  odier  masier  thaaone't 

own  faults.  Pitt's  was  an  unfinished  greatness :  considering  bow  much  of 
it  depended  on  his  words,  one  may  almost  call  his  an  artificialgreatness )  but 
his  passion  for  fame  and  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  compensated  for  his  defects. 
He  aspired  to  redeem  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  to  place  it  in  a  point  of 
nving  law  to  nations.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the  most  illustrious  man  of 
the  first  country  in  Europe ;  and  he  thought  that  the  eminence  of  jglory  could 
not  be  sullied,  by  the  steps  to  it  being  passed  irregularly.  He  wished  to  ag- 
gpndize  Britain  ui  general,  but  thought  not  of  obliging  or  benefitting  indi- 
viduals. Lord  Granville  you  loved  till  vou  knew  him  ',  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  more  you  knew  him:  you  would  nave  loved  the  duke,  if  you  haa  not 
feared  him.  Pitt  liked  the  dignity  of  despotism  ;  Lord  Mansfield  the  reality : 
yet  the  latter  would  have  served  the  cause  of  power,  without  sharing  it:  Pitt 
would  have  set  the  world  free,  if  he  might  not  command  it.  Lord  Granville 
would  have  preferred  doing  right,  if  he  had  not  thought  it  more  convenient 
to  do  wrong:  Sir  Robert  Walpole  meaned  to  serve  mankind,  though  he  knew 
how  little  tciey  deserved  it — and  thb  principle  is  at  once  the  most  meritorious 
in  one's  self  and  to  the  world." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  personages  of  that  day  was  the  facetious 
George  Bubb,  who  afterwards  added  to  his  name  the  more  lofty-sound- 
ing one  of  Doddington,  with  the  agreeable  appendage  of  a  suitable 
estate.  Before  this  event  took  place,  he  had  complained  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  of  his  name  carrying  with  it  an  idea  of  insignificance,  on 
account  of  its  shortness,  and  continued,  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of 
changing  it  for  a  longer  :  "  you  might  lengthen  your  own,"  replied  his 
lordship,  **  by  calling  yourself  Silfy  Bubb." 

"  Soon  after  the  arrival,"  says  Lord  Orford,  *'  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales 
in  England,  Doddington  became  a  favourite,  and  submitted  to  the  prince's 
childisn  horse-play,  being  once  rolled  up  in  a  blanket,  and  trundled  down 
stairs  ;  nor  was  he  negligent  in  paying  more  solid  court,  by  lending  his  royal 
highness  money.  He  was,  however,  supplanted,  I  think,  by  George,  after- 
wards Lord  Lyttleton,  and  again  became  a  courtier  and  placeman  at  St. 
James's  ;  but  once  more  reverted  to  the  prince  at  the  period  where  his  Diary 
commences.  Pope  was  not  the  only  poet  who  diverted  the  town  at  Dodding- 
ton's  expence.  Sir  Charles  Hanbuir  ridiculed  him  in  a  well-known  dialogue 
with  Gyles  Earle,  and  in  a  ballao  entitled  "A  Grub  upon  Bubh."  Dr. 
Young,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  patronized  by  him,  has  dedicated  to  him 
one  of  his  satires  on  the  love  of  fame,  as  Lyttelton  had  inscribed  one  of  his 
cantos  on  the  progress^  of  love.  Glover,  and  that  prostitute  fellow  Ralph, 
were  also  countenanced  by  him,  as  the  Diary  shews. 

*'  Doddington's  own  wit  was  very  ready.  I  will  mention  two  instances. 
Lord  Sundon  was  commissioner  of  the  Treasury  with  him  and  Winnington, 
and  was  very  dull.  One  Thursday,  as  t]^ey  left  the  board.  Lord  Sundon 
laughed  heartily  at  something  Doddington  said ;  and  when  gone.  Winning- 
ton  said,  <  Doddington,  you  are  very  ungrateful ;  you  call  Sundon  stupid  and 
slow,  and  yet  you  see  how  quick  he  took  what  you  said.'  *  Oh  no,'  replied 
Doddington,  *  he  was  only  laughing  now  at  what  1  said  last  treasury  day.'— 
Mr.  Trenchard,  a  neighbour,  telling  him,  that  though  his  pinery  was  expen- 
sive, he  contrived,  by  applying  the  fire  and  the  dung  to  other  purposes,  to 
make  it  so  advantageous,  that  he  believed  he  got  a  shilling  by  every  pme-apple 
he  ate.'  '  Sir,'  said  Doddington,  '  I  would  eat  them  for  half  Uie  money.^ 
Doddington  was  married  to  a  Mrs.  Behan,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  keep. 
Though  secretly  married,  he  could  not  own  her,  as  he  then  did,  till  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Strawbridge,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  promise  of  marriage,  under  the 
penalty  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  He  had  long  made  love  to  the  &tter,  and,  at 
last,  obtaining  an  assignation,  found  her  lying  on  a  couch.  However,  he 
only  fell  on  his  knees,  and  after  kissing  her  hand  for  some  time*  cried  out. 
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'  Oh  ikai  I  had  you  but  in  a  wood !'  *  In  a  wood  I'  exclaimed  ihe  disap- 
pointed dame ;  '  What  would  you  do  then  i  Would  you  rod  me  ?*  It  was 
on  this  Mrs.  Strawhridge  that  was  made  the  ballad 

*  My  Strawberry — my  stiawberry 
Snail  bear  away  tM  bell/ 

To  the  burthen  and  tune  of  which  Lord  Bath  many  years  afterwards  wrote 
his  song  on  '  Strawbeny-hill.' 

*'  Doddington  had  no  children.  His  estate  descended  to  Lord  Temple 
whom  he  hated,  as  he  did  Lord  Chatham,  against  whom  he  wrote  a  pamph- 
let to  expose  the  expedition  to  Rochfort. 

*'  Nothing  was  more  glaring  in  Ekxidington  than  his  want  of  taste,  and  the 
tawdry  ostentation  in  his  dress  and  furniture  of  his  houses.  At  Eastberry,  in 
the  great  bedchamber,  hung  with  the  richest  red  velvet,  was  pasted,  on  every 
pannel  of  the  velvet,  his  crest  (a  bun  tine-horn  supported  by  an  eagle)  cut  out 
of  gilt  leather.  The  foot^cloth  round  the  bed  was  a  mosaick  of  the  pocket- 
flans  and  cuffs  of  all  his  embroidered  clothes.  At  Hammersmith  his  crest,  in 
peobles,  was  stuck  into  the  centre  of  the  turf  before  his  door.  The  chimney- 
piece  was  hung  with  spars  representing  icicles  round  the  fire,  and  a  bed  of 
purple,  lined  with  orange,  was  crowned  by  a  dome  of  peacock's  feathers. 
The  great  gallery,  to  which  was  a  beautiful  door  of  white  marble,  supported 
by  two  columns  of  lopit  lazuU,  was  not  only  filled  with  busts  and  statues,  but 
had,  I  think,  an  inlaid  floor  of  marble;  and  all  this  weight  was  above  stairs. 

"  One  day  shewing  it  to  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  Doddington  said,  '  Sir, 
somepeisons  tell  me  that  this  room  ou^ht  lo  be  on  the  ground.'  'Be  easy, 
Mr.  Doddington,'  replied  the  prince,  *  it  will  soon  be  there.' 

"  Doddington  was  very  lethargic :  falling  asleep  one  day,  after  dinner, 
with  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Lord  Cobham,  the  general,  the  latter  reproached 
Doddington  with  his  drowsiness;  Doddineton  denied  having  been  asleep, 
and  to  prove  he  had  not,  offered  to  repeat  all  Lord  Cobham  had  been  saying. 
Cobham  challenged  him  to  do  so.  Doddington  repeated  a  story,  and  Lord 
Cobham  owned  he  had  been  telling  it.  '  Well,'  said  Doddington,  '  and  yet 
I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it ;  but  I  went  to  sleep  because  I  knew  that  about 
this  time  of  day  you  would  tell  that  story.' 

Lord  Waldegrave  has  said  in  his  Memoirs,  that  those  who  could 
lifl  the  veil  from  the  privacy  of  royalty,  would  not  envy  its  hours  of 
retirement ;  and  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  independence  of  George 
the  Second  and  the  pleasures  of  his  court  is  reflected  in  these  pages,  in 
colours  that  offer  no  temptation  to  the  eye  to  dwell  upon  it.  So  little 
power  had  the  King  to  consult  his  own  inclinations,  that  for  two  years 
he  was  unable  even  to  promote  Dr.  Thomas,  the  preceptor  of  his  grand- 
son, to  the  preferment  he  wished  ;  and  when  General  Ligonier  oflered 
him  the  nomination  to  a  living  in  his  gifl,  he  warmly  thanked  him, 
expressing  the  utmost  joy  and  gratitude,  and  saying,  *'  There  is  one  I 
have  long  tried  to  make  a  prebendary,  but  my  ministers  never  would 
give  me  an  opportunity  ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  I  will  giv^  the 
living  to  him."  (Vol.  i.  p.  2.5^ »)  To  shew,  however,  that  the  walls 
of  a  palace  may  occasionally  immure  characters  of  as  many  virtues  as 
few  enjoyments,  we  will  close  these  extracts  with  the  following  account 
of  the  Princess  Caroline,  the  King's  third  daughter,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1757. 

"  She  had  been  the  favorite  of  the  Queen,  who  preferred  her  understand- 
ing to  those  of  all  her  other  daughters,  and  whose  partiality  she  returned 
with  duty,  gratitude,  affection,  and  concern.  Being  in  ill  health  at  the  time 
of  her  mother's  deaths  the  Queen  told  her  she  would  follow  her  in  less  than 
a  year.  The  princess  received  the  notice  as  a  prophecy;  and  though  she 
hved  many  years  afler  it  had  proved  a  vain  one,  she  quitted  the  world^  and 
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persevered  in  the  closest  retreat,  and  in  constant  and  religions  preparation  for 
the  grave ',  a  moment  she  so  eagerly  desired,  that  when  something  was  once 
proposed  to  her,  to  which  she  was  averse,  she  said,  *  I  would  not  do  it  to 
die  !'  To  this  impression  of  melancholy  had  contributed  the  loss  of  Lord 
Hervey,  for  whom  she  had  conceived  an  unalterable  passion,  constantly 
marked  afterwards  by  all  kind  and  generous  offices  to  his  cniidren.  For  many 
years  she  was  totally  an  invalid,  and  shut  herself  up  in  two  chambers  in  the 
inner  part  of  St.  James's,  from  whence  she  could  not  see  a  single  object  •  In 
this  monastic  retirement,  with  no  company  but  of  the  Kins,  the  Duke, 
Princess  Emii^,  and  a  few  of  the  most  intimate  of  the  court,  sne  led,  not  an 
unblameable  life  only,  but  a  meritorious  one  :  her  whole  income  was  dispensed 
between  generosity  and  charity ;  and,  till  her  death  by  shutting  up  the  cur- 
rent discovered  the  source,  the  jails  of  London  did  not  suspect  that  the  best 
support  of  their  wretched  inhabitants  was  issued  from  the  palace. 

'*  From  the  last  Sunday  to  the  Wednesday  on  which  she  died^  she  declined 
seeing  her  family }  and  when  the  mortification  began,  and  the  pain  ceased, 
she  said^  <  I  feared  I  should  not  have  died  of  this !'  ** 


.   THB    FIBST    OF    MABCH. 

Thb  bud  is  in  the  bough  and  the  leaf  is  in  the  bud. 
And  Earth 's  beginning  now  in  her  veins  to  feel  the  blood. 
Which,  warm'cT  by  summer  suns  in  th'  alembic  of  the  vine. 
From  her  founts  will  over-run  in  a  ruddy  gush  of  wine. 

The  perfume  and  the  bloom  that  shall  decorate  the  flower. 
Are  quickening  in  the  gloom  of  their  subterranean  bower  ', 
And  the  juices  meant  to  feed  trees,  vegetables,  fruits. 
Unerringly  proceed  to  their  pre-appointed  roots. 

How  awful  the  thought  of  the  wonders  undemround. 
Of  the  mvstic  changes  wrought  in  the  silent,  dark  profound. 
How  eacn  thing  upward  tends  by  necessity  decreea. 
And  a  world's  support  depends  on  the  shooting  of  a  seed. 

The  Summer's  in  her  ark,  and  this  sunny-pinion'd  day 

Is  commission'd  to  remark  whether  Winter  holds  her  sway; 

Go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace,  with  the  myrtle  on  thy  wing, 

Say  that  floods  and  tempests  cease,  and  the  world  is  ripe  for  Spring. 

Thou  hast  fann'd  the  sleeping  Earth  tilt  her  dreams  are  all  of  flowers. 
And  the  waters  look  in  mirth  for  their  overhanging  bowers ; 
The  forest  seems  to  listen  for  the  rustle  of  its  leaves. 
And  the  very  slcies  to  glisten  in  the  hope  of  summer  eves. 

Thy  vivifying  spell  has  been  felt  beneath  the  wave. 
By  the  dormouse  in  its  cell,  and  the  mole  within  its  cave. 
And  the  summer  tribes  that  creep  or  in  air  expand  their  wing. 
Have  started  from  their  sleep  at  the  summons  of  the  Spring. 

The  cattle  lift  their  voices  from  the  valleys  and  the  hills. 

And  the  feather'd  race  rejoices  with  a  gush  of  tuneful  bills  j 

And  if  this  cloudless  arch  fills  the  poet's  song  with  glee, 

O  thou  sunny  first  of  March,  be  it  dedicate  to  thee.  H. 


(-  365  ) 

CAMPAIGNS    OF    A    CORNET. — NO.    I. 

The  many  valiant  names  with  which  our  pedigree  waa  enriched, 
commencing  with  Esekiel  Thunder,  adjutant  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  who  fell  at  Cropready  Bridge,  and  terminating  with  Captain 
John  Thunder,  who  died  of  the  cholera  morbus  in  the  campaign  against 
Tippoo  Saib,  together  with  the  warlike  effigies  of  many  a  **  Captain  or 
colonel,  or  knight  in  arms,"  that  filled  an  old  lumber-room  in  my  fa- 
ther's house,  had  early  inspired  me  with  an  inclination  for  a  military 
life.  Eleven  hundred  pounds  procured  me  a  cometcy.  During  the 
meridian  of  my  martial  ardour,  one  fine  summer  evening,  a  letter  of 
very  portentous  dimensions  was  put  into  my  hands.  My  eye  inmiedi- 
ately  caught  the  authoritative  words — '*  On  his  Majesty's  service" — 
*'  Commander-in-chief's  office  \"  and  breaking  the  large  official  seal 
^ith  eagerness,  1  read  as  follows  :  "  Sir,  I  have  tlie  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point you  to  a  cometcy  in  the ....  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  I  am  directed 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  to  order  you  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
Portsmouth,  with  your  horses,  to  join  a  detachment  of  your  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Baron  Holster,  in  order  to  embark  for 
the  army  under  the  command  of  his  excellency  Lieut.-General  the 
Earl. of  Wellington.  On  your  reaching  Portsmouth,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  report  your  arrival  to  the  Adjutant-general  on  that  station. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c."  *'  To  Cornet  Julius  Wood  Thun- 
der, ^—  Hall,  Northamptonshire." 

After  bidding  a  hasty  adieu,  and  receiving  the  usual  cautions  against 
the  dangers  of  my  new  situation,  1  hastened  to  London,to  purchase  my 
paraphernalia  and  equipments,  and  in  about  a  week's  time  firom  the 
receipt  of  my  orders  I  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  I  was  informed  by  the 
adjutant-general,  to  whom  I  made  the  usual  report,  that  the  detach- 
ment of  my  regiment  was  then  in  a  neighbouring  village,  where  I  must 
immediately  join  it.  I  proceeded  instantly  to  Uie  quarters  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  at  the  Spread  Eagle  inn,  where,  without  delay,  I  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  Captain  Baron  Holster.  It  was  about 
ei^t  o'clock  on  a  July  evening,  and  the  captain  was  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  delights  which  a  pipe  and  a  bottle  can  bestow.  Taking 
tlie  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  arose  on  my  entrance,  and  received  me 
with  great  courtesy.  As  usual  with  military  men,  we  soon  became  in- 
timate :  1  speedily  fathomed  my  companion's  character.  He  might 
truly  be  called  a  soldier  of  fortune,  for  money  seemed  his  great  object, 
and  profit  and  glory  were  in  his  vocabulary  synonymous.  Mars  and 
Venus  appeared  to  exercise  a  joint  dominion  over  him,  "  both  them  he 
served,  and  of  their  train  was  he." 

We  were  engaged  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day  in  the  embarkation 
c^  our  horses.  Sorely  some  better  mode  might  be  discovered  than 
swinging  the  noble  animals  in  the  air  by  ropes  and  pullies,  to  their  in- 
finite terror.  It  was  surprisinp  that  no  accident  happened.  We  rode 
that  night  at  anchor  at  Spithead,  with  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England 
all  around  us.  At  day-break  the  next  morning,  convoy-signals  were 
hoisted  on  board  a  frigate,  for  all  ships  proceeding  with  our  convoy  to 
prepare  for  sea.  It  was  nearly  noon  before  all  the  vessels  were  under 
weigh,  and  we  shaped  our  course  through  the  beautiful  passage  of  the 
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Needles^  betwe^  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  maiii-IaDd.  -  Before  dndt 
we  could  but  imperfectly  distinguish  the  cli£&  of  Albion,  which  ere 
morning  had  entirely  disappeared.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  I  snfiered 
all  the  extremities  of  sea^sickness,  which  vanquished  even  die  bravest 
of  us  all.  Our  accommodations  and  provisions  were  tc^erable,  oon« 
sidering  our  situation  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dull  monotony  of  sky 
and  ocean,  the  novelty  of  a  8ea« voyage  fiirnisfaed  us  widi  oonsidendbfe 
amusement. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Spithead,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  all  on 
board,  we  discovered  the  mountains  of  Spain,  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  according  to  the  captain's  informatidn.  It  was,  however,  four 
days  afterwards  ere  our  feet  touched  die  Spanish  soil.  As  we  ap*- 
proached  the  shore,  every  eye  was  strained  to  discover  the  flag  whidi 
floated  on  the  summit  of  the  sea-girt  castle  of  St.  Sebastian.  Although 
we  could  not  immediately  distinguish  whether  the  Gallic  standard  still 
maintained  its  lofty  stadon,  yet  the  constant  cannonading  which  we  heard, 
and  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  the  land*breese  w^ed  towards  us, 
gave  us  hope  that  we  were  not  yet  too  late  to  share  in  the  glories  of 
die  capture  of  the  castle  of  St.  Sebasdan.  On  the  morning  of  die  day 
on  which  our  convoy  left  us,  the  cannonading  entirely  ceased ;  bat  we 
sdll  observed  the  tri-coloured  flag  waving  above  the  batdementa,  when 
in  one  moment  the  flag-^ttaff  appeared  perfectly  bare,  and  in  another, 
it  was  replaced  by  the  British  standard.  One  shout  of  exultation,  burst 
from  the  different  vessels  which  were  within  view  of  this  triunqibant 
spectacle;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  own  patriotic  fed[ings*were 
dashed  with  a  tinge  of  regret ;  for,  heavydragoon  as  I  was,  I  ^lod  set 
my  heart  on  being  die  first  to  drag  down  this  pestilential  ensign  from 
its  *'  bad  eminence,"  and  bearing  it  home,  to  hang  in  dread  remeoH 
brance  of  my  valour^^fit  companion  for  die  fillebig  which  my  great 
grandfather  won  from  "  a  naked  Pict,"  at  the  battle  of  Preston-fMins^ 
and  the  cannon-ball  which  my  maternal  uncle  carried  away  widi  him 
frOm  the  «iege  of  Quebec.^ 

The  signal  was  made  by  the  commodore  on  the  morning  of  hia 
leaving  us,  for  the  masters  of  the  transports  to  proceed  on  board  hisr 
ship,  where  they  received  orders  to  lan4  the  troops  at  Passages,  but 
to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St.  Sebastian's,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  tor 
bring  up  in  four-fathom  water,*'  until  the  harbour  was  dear*  We  anw* 
cfaored  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  officers  immediately 
proceeded  on  shore.  The  town  and  casde  of  St.  Sebasdan  Areineaiiy 
surrounded  by  water,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  widi  the  main^' 
landu  The  bay  lies  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and'in  die  nudst  of  ib 
rises  the  beautiful  island  of  Santa  Qara.  The  first  atta^  on  die  town 
was  made  by  our  batteries,  formed  on  the  sand-banks,  to  the  eaat  of  die 
{dace.  After  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a  convent  on  the  shore,  which 
form^  a  sort  of  oat-post  to  the  town,  and  from  dieir  position  in  the 
island,  our  batteries  on  sea  and  land  had  played  upoii  the  caade  and- 
town  from  all  sides ;  and  after  having  been  twice  stortied,  the  towtt 
Imd  at  last  yielded. 

As  we  stepped  upon  shore,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  new  world. 
The  ooMtrast  between  the  people  we  bad  left,  and  those  by  whom  we 
were  now  stimounded,  w^  most  striiciii^.     The  quay  was  covered  wit& 
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Spanish  womeiit  selliftg  strings  of  onknis,  bread,  wine,  and  cider;  their 
knig  platted  hair,  readring  entirely  down  their  backs,  and  Iheir  com* 
plexions  of  a  sallow  hue»  impressing  us  with  no  very  faToorable  idea 
of  the  vaunted  Spanish  dames.  At  a  short  distance  from  us,  near  the 
gate,  a  Spanish  officer  was  marshalling  his  men,  which,  Uke  Falstaff  *s 
soldiers,  seemed  excellent  **  food  for  powder."  Their  dress  was  not 
remarkable  for  its  uniformity,  llie  French  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in 
action,  had  been  stripped  to  furnish  this  motley  corps ;  and  wherever 
the  eagle  appeared  in  their  appointments,  it  had  been  reversed.  The 
commander,  who  seemed  well  worthy  of  the  high  station  which  he 
filled,  perceiving  we  were  Englishmen,  took  pains  to  let  us  know  that 
his  warriors  were  "  Espagnoles,"  (  a  fact  of  which  very  little  doubt 
could  be  entertained,)  by  continually  addressing  them  by  the  title  of 
primUro  regimento  d*  Araggm.'*  The  appearance  of  every  thing  on  the 
outside  of  the  town  was  highly  interesting  and  amusing ;  but  the  spec- 
tacle as  we  proceeded  into  the  town  became  disgusting  and  terrific,  to 
eyes  which  had  not  been  accustomed  to  gaze  upon  the  stem  features  of 
war.  The  bouses  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  amidst  the  ruins 
lay  the  dead  bodies  of  English  and  French,  in  the  last  stage  of  putre- 
fection.  Shocked  as  we  were  at  this  scene,  the  horrors  which  presented 
themselves  on  the  breach  were  indescribable.  The  dead  lay  piled 
in  heaps ;  and  we  were  forced  to  step  over  the  bodies  of  our  brave 
fellow-countrymen,  which  had  lain  parching  beneath  a  fervent  sun  from 
the  time  of  the  storming  of  the  town. 

Sickening  as  the  sight  was  to  all  of  us,  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
stomachs  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  sat,  with  the  utmost  composure, 
eating  their  meal,  which  consisted  of  a  dried  fish  called  baccalao,  on 
the  dead  bodies,  which  supplied  all  the  usual  furniture  of  a  sailed 
manger.  We  were  fortunate  enough,  at  the  moment,  to  meet  with  an 
intelligent  English  officer  of  the  First  Regiment,  who  had  been  person- 
ally engaged  in  the  storm.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  bodies  of  three 
sergeants  who  had  formed  part  of.  the  forlorn  hope,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  all  fallen  at  the  same  instant.  The  officer  who  led  the  forlorn 
hope  escaped  the  first  onset,  but  was  aflerwards  killed  in  the  town  by 
the  enemies'  fire.  Our  informant  described  very  minutely  the  details 
of  the  atUck.  He  pointed  out  to  us  die  place  where  the  French,  by 
blowing  up  a  mine  too  suddenly,  had  destroyed  several  hundreds  of 
their  own  men. 

We  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  castle,  where  we  perceived  the 
dreadful  extremities  to  which  the  French  had  been  reduced.  Our 
perpetual  firing  bad  compelled  them  to  excavate  the  ground,  that  they 
might  obtain  temporary  repose  and  security.  The  castle  presented 
noUiing  remarkable,  except  a  clear  spring  of  fresh  water,  which  rose 
from  the  summit  of  the  hil). 

We  returned  to  our  vessel  with  no  very  &vourable  impression  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  siege.  The  Baron  frankly  confessed  tiiat  he  by  no 
means  coveted  the  honourable  fate  of  those  heroes  who  had  **  filled  the 
breach  up  with  our  English  dead" ;  and  shrewdly  observed,  that,  con- 
sidering the  poverty  of  the  land,  he  could  not  discover  what  honour 
Ihere  was  in  being  engaged  in  a  storming-party.  During  our  dinner 
fae'appcared  remarkably  contemplative,  but  afler  a  few  hours  smoking. 
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and  cloee  application  to  the  vsaters  ofUfe^  his  martial  sfMxit  aeeided  to 
brighten  within  him;  and  between  the  whiffs  o£  his  pipe»  he  called  the 
storming  of  St.  Sebastian*s  a  mere  volunteer-day  to  some  in  which  he 
had  been  no  inconsiderable  actor. 

On  rising  the  ensuing  morning,  I  found  our  vessel  just  ^tering  the 
harbour  of  Passages.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  not  visible  until 
you  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  and  you  proceed  nearly  two 
miles  up  a  narrow  creek,  running  between  rocks  of  stupendous  height. 
After  disembarking  our  party,  we  marched  with  oar  detachment  to  a 
farm-house,  or,  rather,  what  would  be  called  a  hovel  in  England,  aboat 
three  miles  from  Passages,  and  in  this  miserable  place,  in  which  only 
two  beds  were  to  be  found,  which  were  already  sufficiently  tenanted  bv 
various  insects,  we  were  expected  to  find  accommodation  for  two  offi- 
cers and  fifly  men.  The  fiunes  of  brandy  and  tobacco  generally  lulled 
the  Daron  to  sleep  long  before  he  retired  to  his  couch  ;  but,  for  my 
own  part,  during  the  whole  time  we  were  quartered  in  this  wretched 
spot,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  enjoy  an  hour  s  slumber  during  the 
night. 

The  quality  of  our  first  day's  dinner  was  pretty  much  upon  a  par 
with  our  logement.  Our  fare  consisted  of  ration  pork,  so  hard  and  sp 
fat  that  no  teeth  or  stomach  of  ordinary  strength  could  away  with  it. 
Cabbage  of  a  saffron  hue  supplied  the  place  of  other  vegetables.  To 
counterbalance  these  privations,  we  had  the  privilege,  like  Gil  Bias  at 
Sangrado*s,  of  drinking  water  t}  discretion,  and  we  certainly  did  find  it 
VH  dissQlvement  vniverseL  To  one,  who  had  been  used  to  call  a  dinner 
at  Long's  or  Stevens's  a  bore,  and  who  had  professed  himself  iatUfied 
with  Jacquiere's  cookery,  such  a  banquet  did  not  possess  many  attrac- 
tions. The  Baron,  with  a  grin  of  singular  expression,  frequently  ex- 
claimed, during  our  feast,  "  'Tish  very  goot !"  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  following  day,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Passages,  .in  order  to 
learn  some  intelligence  from  the  army,  and  to  purchase  an  animal  to 
carry  my  baggage.  On  arriving  in  the  town,  the  novelty  of  the  scene  was 
extremely  amusing.  The  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington  were  then 
about  eight  miles  from  Passages »  and  the  town  at  that  time  formed  a 
sort  of  dep6t  for  provisions.  Parties  of  dragoons  escorting  provi- 
sions, Commissaries,  French  prisoners  marching  through,  Generals 
departing  for  England,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  soldiers,  servants  buy- 
ing provisions,  passing  and  repassing  before  my  eyes,  gave  the  scene  the 
appearance  of  a  masquerade.  Every  one  seemed  regardless  of  the 
occupations  of  his  neighbour.  In  one  portion  of  the  town,  a  party  of 
German  hussars  had  made  a  regular  encampment,  and  were  busily 
engaged  dressing  their  horses,  cooking  their  coarse  viands,  and  smoking 
their  long  cum-de-mer  pipes  in  the  open  air,  quite  as  contented  beneath 
the  canopy  of  Heaven,  as  if  they  were  housed  under  the  most  hospit- 
able roof.  Advancing  a  little  farther,  we  saw  several  hundred  French 
prisoners,  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  British  in&ntry,  headed  by 
thre3  officers,  two  of  whom  were  mounted  upon  mules,  and  the  other 
walking.  In  point  of  speed,  these  pedestrians  seemed  likely  to  outstrip 
their  mounted  leaders,  as  the  miserable  animals  which  carried  tliem  had 
many  points  in  common  with  Yorick's  mare.  The  clothing  of  oui^ 
brave  soldiers,  which,  by  conjecture  rather  than  by  its  present  ap-r 
pearance,  we  judged  to  have  been  of  the  scarlet  hue,  had,  by  its  nunier* 
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om  fmtchn^^  titlemg^  asMnned  ihe  eembliaio^  6<f  an  hfdieqm's  coat, 
while  the  loa^  coafs  of  the  oiBcers,  wfote4i,  iM  their  origin&l  BtjAe,  had 
been  of  a  grey  colour,  hy  the  service  they  had  sceif,  and  loibig  expodore 
to  the  8«n,  had  hecome  thread-hare  and  hrOrni :  the  F/eneh  prisoners 
w^e  certaiidy  honrid'^looking  felk>w8  ;  their  ttnshom  heards,  and' their 
long  moiMUtckts,  gave  little  eaeouragement  to  the  tmlledged  valour  of 
a  8tri|pliag  Cornet. 

Cui  frons  turgida  cornibus 

Primie,  elVenerem  et  praelia  desttnat. 

All  the  detachments  which  we  saw,  seemed  well  content  with 
the  accommodations  which  were  provided  for  them  at  fresco^  with 
the  exception  of  some  newly-arrived  English  hussars,  who  ap- 
peared to  entertain  too  lively  a  rememhrance  of  die  comforts 
of  Hyde  Park  Barracks  to  allow  them  to  think  of  taking  up  their 
lodgings  *^  on  the  cold  ground;"  and  af^er  a  vaia  struggle,  for  some 
hours,  to  procure  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  they  were  marched  forward 
without  having  enjoyed  even  that  repose  which  their  less  delicate  com- 
panions had  found  on  the  cold  pavement  of  the  streets  of  Passages. 
The  accounts  which  we  received  from  the  army  were  strangely  con- 
tradictory. Now  we  heard  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  we  should  he 
forced  to  retreat  into  Portugal ;  and  now  we  were  told,  that  within  a 
few  days  we  should  be  feasting  in  Paris.  Every  one  seemed  compe- 
tent to  approve  or  censure  the  plans  of  Lord  Wellington,  wliile  all 
were  blessed  with  an  equal  degree  of  ignorance ;  indeed,  the  Englii^ 
newspapers  were,  at  this  time,  the  only  means  by^  which  we  could  gaih 
iny  intelligence  of  our  own  motions — so  necessarily  confined  was  the 
information  of  each  individual.  This  state  of  things  was  precisely 
what  is  described  by  Walter  Scott — 

When  high  events  are  on- the  gaie. 
Each  hour  brings  a  varying  tale. 

Afier  making  a  purchase  of  all  the  delicacies  which  Passages  af- 
forded— namely,  mutton,  bread,  and  vegetables,  and  cheapening  a  few 
b^gftgc-animaJsj  which  were  enormously  dear,  I  returned  to  our 
quarters,  where  I  foimd  the  Baroui  with  his  three  horses  in  his  hand, 
Allowing  them  to  crop  the  heads  of  a  field  of  line  maize  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  never  once  adverting  to  the -exploded  doctrine  ofmevm  and 
tuwn.  In  short  the  Baron  was  an  old  campaigner,  and  knew  how  to 
provide  victuals  both  for  himself  amd  his  horses.  This,  however,  is 
a  knowledge  which  is  very  speedily  acquired  in  war ;  of  which  I  wit- 
nessed an  instance  on  my  xetum  from  Passages.  I  beheld — oh !  tell  it 
not  in  St.  James's*— publish  it  not  in  Bond  Street-T>I  beheld  the  Hon. 
Captain  Counterscarp,  the  amiable,  the  accomplished  Captain  Counter- 
scarp of  the  Guards,  who  always  held  it  to  be  hi^ly  derogatory  ^yek 
to  speak  to  an  acquaintance  who  carried  an  umbr^M — I  beheld  hiAi, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  in  his  right  hand' bearing  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  in  his  left  a  haversack  of  cabbages  I 

Our  detachment  having  received  orders  to  remain  a  fortnight  longer 
At  this  miserable  station,  for  the  purpose,  of  refreshing  the  horses,  and 
it  occurring  to  me  that  the  delay  would  by  no  means  be  productive  of 
die  same  effects  to  myself,  so  unceasingly  was  I  tormented  by  the 
lively  activity  of  my  body-guard,  I  resolved,  with  •the'  penmssien  of 
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my  fUend  the  Baron,  to  spend  ft  few  of  diose  dajra  with  my  brother,  a 
obtain  in  a  Light  Infimtry  regiment,  which  was  then  encamped  near 
the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington.  In  fact  I  had  grown  anxious 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  war.  I  commenced  my  journey  about  mid-day, 
thinking  eight  miles  would  be  as  easily  accomplished  as  in  England, 
and  hoping  to  arrive  at  the  camp  in  good  time  for  a  five-o'clock  dinner. 
Soon  afler  I  had  got  into  the  main  road,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
advance  a  good  deal  impeded  by  the  roads  being  broken  up.  Dead 
oxen,  which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  end  their  labours  a  little  time 
before  they  reached  the  camp,  where  they  were  to  have  been  slaugh- 
tered— waggons  broken  down,  and  other  vehicles  of  military  desola- 
tion, were  scattered  along  the  way,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  pas- 
sengers. Nor  was  my  advance  much  accelerated  by  the  convoys  of 
bullocks  and  provisions,  the  long  strings  of  mules,  the  sick,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  coming  from  the  army,  and  the  stragglers  about  to  join 
it,  which  altogether  formed  as  dense  and  motley  a  group,  although  of 
a  very  difierent  character,  as  the  annual  procession  of  the  worthy 
inhabitants  of  London,  eastern  and  western,  on  their  road  to  Epsom 
races.  It  was  nearly  dusk  ere  I  arrived  at  Lord  Wellington's  head- 
quarters, that  were  at  a  village  through  which  the  road  passed. 
The  names  of  the  various  general  officers  composing  the  staff  of  the 
army,  chalked  upon  the  doors  of  the  meanest  cottages,  shewed  pretty 
plainly  what  must  be  the  accommodations  of  the  inferior  officers.  I 
floon  learned  that  the  light  division,  to  which  my  brother's  regiment  be- 
longed, was  about  ^ve  miles  in  advance ;  and  I  was  particularly  cau- 
tioned not  to  stumble  upon  the  French  instead  of  our  own  troops,  as 
they  were  stationed  close  to  one  another.  Afler  leaving  head-quar tersr  * 
I  found  the  road  quite  clear;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  expedition  I  made 
use  of,  it  was  quite  dark  before  1  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  light 
division,  which  was  sitiiatedupon  the  side  of  a  hill.  On  reaching  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  and  looking  around  me,  I  paused,  to  observe  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  splendid  spectacles  which  could  possibly  b.e 
imagined.  For  miles  around  me  the  country  seemed  to  be  one  blaze  of 
light,  proceeding  from  the  fires  in  the  camps  of  both  armies.  There 
was  almost  a  perfect  stillness  around  roe;  and  as  I  stood  alone,  in  the 
sQence  of  night,  upon  this  foreign  soil,  I  seemed  to  experience,  for  ^ 
first  tifne,  a  strong  and  vivid  feeling  of  mortality.  The  countless 
thousands  which  were  stretched  around  me  might,  on  this  calm  and 
beautiful  night,  be  enjoying  their  last  earthly  repose.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  different  these  sensations  were  from  those  of  an  ordinary 
traveller,  passing  through  the  country  in  a  time  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. My  brother's. camp  lay  in  a  field  to  the  right  of  the  road:  I 
found  him,  with  his  tent  pitched  to  windward  of  a  Targe  fire,  with  one 
or  two  of  his  companions,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  devouring  a 
couple  of  fine  ducks;  which  they  were  roasting  with  considerable  skill. 
After  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  we  enjoyed  our  meeting  in  this 
strange  spot  fully  as  much  as  we  had  ever^done,  in  former  times,  be- 
neath the  peaceful  shades  of  •  •  •  ♦  •  Hall.  I  soon  satisfied  his  enqui- 
ries ;  and,  in  return,  begged  to  be  informed,  by  what  good  fortune  he 
had  become  possessed  of  the  deux  gros  canards  which  promised  so  luxu- 
rious a  feast.  He  informed  me  that  an  old  campaigner,  like  himsdlf, 
generally  a  good  forager.     He  had  surprised  a  party  of  French 
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Aat  morning  in  taking  a  village,  and  had  discovered  these  treasures 
^  attached  to  the  personal  staff  of  one  of  the  French  officers,  who  resigned 
the  promised  enjoyment  with  the  utmost  complaisance,  and  in  present- 
ing the  ducks  to  my  brother  remarked,  "  C'est  la  fortune  de  la  guerre." 
A  small  hamper  formed  our  table,  while  a  piece  of  oil-skin,  on  which 
we  sate  d  la  Tirrc,  prevented  us  from  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  the  damp 
ground.  Our  dinner  consisted  of  soup  and  bouiUe,  and  the  aforesaid 
ducks,,  accompanied  with  the  best  sauce — a  ravenous  appetite.  The 
old  campaigners  corrected  the  badness  of  the  wine,  by  converting  it 
into  very  ddicious  mull,  by  the  aid  of  nutmeg  and  ginger,  cinnamon 
and  cloves.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  the  second  kettle  of  this 
nectar,  which  operated  as  a  composing  draught  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  we  retired  to  rest,  and  for  the  first  time  I  stretched  my  limbs 
in  a  bond  Jide  camp.  I  lay  in  my  brother's  tent,  and  rolled  in  mv 
cloak,  I  slept  as  soundly  as  in  the  softest  bed  in  EngUnd,  with  "  aU 
appliances  and  means  to  boot."  I  was  surprised  on  wakening  the  next 
morning  to  find  it  was  already  nine  o'clock :  we  rose  immediately,  and 
enjoyed  a  cup  of  excellent  tea.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  stand  to 
their  arms,  and  waited  to  be  supplied  with  provisions.  A  long  string 
of  mules,  laden  with  bread,  soon  afterwards  arrived,  and  a  £ove  of 
bullocks  were  brought  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  camp.  A  certain 
number  of  men  attended  to  assist  in  slaughtering  the  beasts,  and.  re- 
ceive their  portion  of  the  provisions.  The  whole  affair  is  usually  cour 
ducted  with  great  dispatch ;  insomuch  that  I  have  often  since  seen  a 
bullpck  alive,  slaughtered,  dres§ed,  and  eaten,  within  a  quarter^of  an 
hour.  J 'The  bugles  now  sounded  to  arms,  and  the  brigaoe'was  imme- 
3uiteiy*formed.  As  over  our  mull,  the  preceding  evening,  I  had  ex« 
pressed  my  determination  to  accompany  the  regiment,  should  it  be 
called  into  action,  I  was  now,  by  the  contributions  of  several  officers, 
fully  equipped  in  the  dress  of  my  brother's  corps.  We  marched  for^ 
ward,  and  soon  deployed  into  an  open  field.  Behind  us  towered  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  before  us  lay  the  fertile  plains  of 
France.  Some  companies  were  sent  forward  to  skirmish,  and  the  firing 
soon  became  exceedingly  warm.  It  was  impossible  to  drive-in  the 
picqnets,  which  kept  up  an  incessant  fire ;  but  we  gained  ground  by 
degrees.  The  French,  perceiving  the  progress  we  made,  brought  a 
party  of  guns,  supported  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  against  us.  A 
body  of  French  infantry  now  moved  upon  our  right,  and  opened  a 
severe  fire;  and  as  I  cast  my  eyes  along  the  ranks  I  observed  frequent 
chasms  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  die  killed  and  wounded.  Just 
before  the  enemy  had  formed  upon  the  hill,  I  remarked  a  group  of 
about  six  officers,  in  blue  great-coats,  with  shabby  cocked  hats  covered 
with  oil-skin,  ride  past;  and  die  leader  of  the  party  had  scarcely  passed 
the  line  of  our  column,  when  I  heard  Lord  Wellington's  name  buszed 
along  the  ranks,  and  saw  a  smile  of  exultation  light  up  every  coun- 
teaance.  The  party  halted  upon  a  hillock  dose  by  us,  and  one  of 
them,  dismonntrng  from  his  honej  reconnoitred  the  enemy  through  his 
spy-glass.  I  had  an  excellent  view  of  our  commander-in-chief:  his 
features  were  perfectly  unruffled,  and  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  After  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  situation  of  the  troops,  he  seemed  to  be  communicating 
fi>r  a  moment  with  one  of  his  Aids,  who  immediately  galloped  forward 
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towards  (be  brigade  witb  wbich  I  was.     An  old  officer,  wbo  8^>od  i^M 
to  me,  on  seeing  this  movement,  whispered  in  my  ear,  "You  are  in  fcr 
it  now,  young  man."     A  eeneral  order  of  "  Steady,  men,  steady;  fix 
bayonets,"  convinced  me  that  be  was  a  true  prophet.     The  next  order 
was,  •'  The  regiment  will  advance;"  and  the  bugles  struck  up  a  lively 
£une.     As  we  marcbed  forward,  the  enenjy  still  continued  their  fir€^ 
and  our  men   kept  dropping.     We  moved  up  steadily  and  coolly, 
with   all  the  regularity  of  a  common  parade,  till  within  forty  yards 
of  tbe   enemy,  when  we  gave    our  fire,    and   the   order  "  Double 
quick"  was  given:  the  next  word  I  heard  was  "Charge!"     In  an 
mstant  we  were  in  the  midst  of  them*     I  can  from  this  moment  only 
describe  my  own  situation  and  tbat  of  those  immediately  around  me, 
Tbe  first  thing  I  observed,  after  the  shock  of  the  charge  was  over,  was 
the  butt-end  of  a  musket  aimed  by  a  ferocious  grenadier  direct  at  my 
head :  I  was  just  raising  my  arm  above  my  head  as  my  sole  means  of 
protection,  when  a  friendly  bayonet  entered  the  breast  of  my  immense 
foe,  and  his  upraised  arm  fell  powerless  by  his  side.     I  bad  scarceljr 
time  to  rejoice  at  this  deliverance,  when  an  ancient  French  officer  mad^ 
i  dead  thrust  at  me  in  most  scientific  style,  with  a  sword  of  awful 
length,  which  I  parried  with  the  back  of  my  own  weapon,  and  instantly 
cut  at  him  in  return.     I  fiincy  my  blow  must  have  taken  effect,  for  J[ 
saw  him  staggering  backwards,  and  lost  him  in  the  i^niversal  cbnfiision. 
Th^  whole  of  the  transaction  since  we  first  closed  with  the  enemy  had 
not  occupied  more  than  three  minutes ;  and  I  now  began  to  perceive 
the  confusion  amongst  pur  own  men  becoining  less,  as  the  French  hur- 
ried from  the  field.     There  was  soon  nothing  left  for  us  to  do,  but  tp 
pursue  the  enemy,  and  capture  all  we  could.     By  scampering  in  a)l 
directions  after  them,  by  wounding  some,  and  terrifying  others,  we 
succeeded  in  making  about  seventy  or  eighty  prisoners.     I  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  surround  ten  men  myself,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff*;  but 
nevertheless,  heavy  and  tardy  as  I  was,  compared  with  some  of  mf 
light  associates,  I  managed  to  overtake  a  drummer,  a  wounded  corporal^ 
and  a  lusty  major  of  the  Voltigeurs  de  la  Garde.     The  bugle  at  lei^gth 
sounded  for  the  regiment  to  form  again;  and  at  the  point  of  my  swoifd^I 
drove  up  my  three  disarmed  and  dejected  prisoners,  with  all  the  pcHmp 
of  a  Roman  Emperor  with   three  kings  at  his  chariot-wbeels.     T^e 
prisoners  were  placed  under  a  guard ;  and  every  individual,  as  he.c^me 
m,  took  his  station  in  his  own  company.    The  first  object  after  forming 
was  to  tell  off*  the  compam'es,  and  estimate  our  loss,  and  to  ascertam 
who  had  fallen  in  the  action.     I  looked  around  me  with  indescribable 
anxiety  for' my  brother,  and  my  fears  for  his  safety  were  dreadful,  when 
I  could  not  discover  him  with  the  regiment.    One  of  the  seijeants  told 
ine  he  was  close  to  him  at  the  moment  of  charging,  but  h^  had  'oot 
seen  him  afterwards.    I  bad  now  little  doubt  that  he  had  iaUen. 
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ON    THE    OLD    FABLES. 

Ttai  most  delightful  of  moralists  are  the  old  Fables.  Compared  with 
tlies6  simple  instructors,  the  theses  of  the  early  philosophers,  later 
stchooVmen,  and  modern  theologians,  are  but  subtle  webs  to  entangle 
speculative  ahd  curious  flies.  Of  all  my  young  enjoyments,  reading 
these  fables  with  their  picturesque  interpretations  of  wooden  cuts  was 
one  of  the  most  precious ;  old,  but  always  new  and  pleasant.  I 
doubted  the  truth  of  my  elder  friends'  observation,  when  they  told  me 
that  the  moral  was  tlie  kernel  of  the  fabulous  shell :  how  sweet  were  the 
husks  of  the  (oflentimes)  bitter  kernels.  I  needed  no  invitation  to 
travel  over  this  world  of  histories —this  ever  fresh  gallery  of  pictures. 
A  fkbfe  is  ^8op*s  other  name;  hence  more  recent  fabulists  have  been 
neglected;  perhaps  because  they  only  re-told  what  had  been  more 
sententiously  related  before ;  or,  perhaps,  their  refinements  were  not 
so  honest  as  the  pithy  aphorisms  of  the  Grecian  slave.  We  cannot  think 
of  Gay  as  we  do  of  the  aboriginal  iEsop :  he  is  the  text-book  of  mo- 
rality ;  his  brutes  are  Pythagorean  animals,  in  whom  dwell  the  soiils  of 
a'  generation  of  men.  Fables  are  moral  pa)rables:  parables,  divine 
fhbles.  When  reading  the  beautiful  parables  in  the  New  Testament, 
our  fancy  supplies  the  scene  of  the  divine  discourses—the  corn-fields, 
the  highway,  the  vineyard  :  our  imagination  becomes  pristine  ;  coeval 
with  the  unsophisticated  state  of  mankind  in  that  age  of  mighty  events : 
we  are  passive  beholders  :  we  can  even  conjure  up  the  persons  in  the 
great  drama — all  but  the  divine  presence  ;  which  is  only  visible  to  our 
ihind's  eye,  through  the  voice  of  truth.  Our  impressions  on  reading 
the  inventions  of  human  wisdom,  are  less  real,  as  they  are  more  enig- 
iriatical' ;  and,  of  necessity,  lack  the  exalted  humanity  and  sentiment  of 
tHe  inspired  narratives. — But  to  descend  from  the  unequal  comparison. ' 
The  refinements  of  learning  and  science,  are  to  these  everlasting  stories,^ 
Kut'tfie  pride  and  vanity  of  man  ;  the  superficial  pomp  of  words;  the 
niere  straining  of  the  wits  ;  perplexing  the  reader,^  and  puffing  up  the 
lilventor.  They  have  all  "  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day."  The 
maximum  of  an  age  has  been  displaced  and  Annihilated  by  another  set 
of  V  crabbed  rules  of  dull  philosophy,"  produced  by  a  generation  of  more 
cnlifflitened  theorists  ;  who  are  now  fast  decaying  before  the  practical' 

Smd  real,  they  would  have  you  believe)  schemes  of  modern  systema- 
zers.  Vet.  still  we  have 'the  parables  fresh  as  from  the  lips  of  their  holy 
author  :  slill  we  have  the  fables  bred  from  the  experience  of  tlieir  in-  * 
vcntor.  There  is  nothing  in  them  but  is  applicable  to  all  mankind  at 
every  period;  and'  when  applied,  but  gives  birth  to,  or  nourishes  the' 
first  tender  growth  of  neighbourly  feeling  and  manly  wisdom.  Truth 
1^  in  a  nut-shell :  fallacy  must  be  built  up,  a  superstructure  of  foUy 
and  deceit,  upon  the  foundation  of  pride :  a  huge  glittering  lie  :  an  un- 
stibstantial  diream  :   itself  a  moral  lesson  to  iu  fabricators. 

The  Egyptians  were  a  nation  of  riddle-makers.  Their  most  simple 
hieroglyphics  are  the  finest,  and  most  symbolical ;  and  we  may  justly  - 
suppose  they  were  among  the  earliest:  as  thus — a  circle,  eternity  ;  a 
bull,  agriculture;  a  horse,  liberty;  a  lion,  power,  &c.  These  are  some 
of  the  primogjenitiye  parts  of  speech  in  their  silent  language*  The  . 
extent  o^  their  hieroglyphics  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  though  they  might 
have  been  multiplied  to  infinity,  there  could  have  been  none  more 
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beautiftil  or  expressive  than  the  first  few  begotten.  Indeed,  the  ides 
is  more  grand  than  the  reality. 

The  worthy  successor  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Professor  of  the 
University  of  Lagado,  mentioned  by  Gulliver,  who  proposed  to  con* 
verse  by  means  of  substances  representing  things,  instead  of  by  words, 
was  a  more  substantial  improver  upon  the  ideal  language;  in  as  much 
as  a  bondjide  image  cannot  but  convey  its  impression  to  the  mind, 
without  the  chance  of  its  miscarrying  in  a  hieroglyphic,  or  evaporating 
in  a  word.  What  a  realm  of  solids  would  this  world  have  then  become, 
and  mankind  a  nation  of  breathing  puppets!  What  an  assemblage  of 
pedlars,  each  with  his  cosmographical  wallet  of  signs,  chests  of  con- 
versation, waggons  of  debate,  and  warehouses  of  argument!  Then 
should  we  have  stood  in  need  of  rail-roads  to  lead  to  our  senses,  and 
tunnels  to  reach  our  understandings ! 

But  to  return  to  the  Fables.  We  can  never  look  at  the  pictures  at 
the  head  of  each,  without  being  transported  to  the  modern  antiquity 
of  time  and  scene :  the  cold  vacuity  of  the  long  wainscotted  rooms, 
with  their  solid  oaken  furniture,  and  large  barred  windows ;  the  by- 
gone look  of  the  houses ;  the  quaint  and  uncouth  dress  of  the  figures ; 
the  terraced  gardens,  in  all  the  square  magnificence  of  geometrical 
proportion;  the  bright  inland  landscape;  mingling  a  heap  of  distant 
and  pleasing  recollections  drawn  from  their  faithful  portraitures.  This 
should  apply  more  especially  to  Gay ;  but  the  artist,  scorning  to  be 
any  thing  but  English,  has  transferred  the  scenes  of  ^sop  to  our  own 
country :  it  is  as  honest  an  anachronism  as  the  unsuspected  mistakes  of 
the  old  masters  in  this  way :  it  makes  us  believe  ibsop  to  be  an  old 
countryman  of  ours,  who  lived  a  long  while  ago ;  and  with  a  harmless 
deceit  we  recognize  the  lion  as  having  some  other  relation  to  our 
desertrless  island,  than  as  the  typical  supporter  of  our  national  badge 
of  heraldry. 

Let  any  one  who  despises  the  snug  prospects  of  hedge-row  land- 
scapes, and  the  quiet  retirement  of  a  hamlet  in  a  level  country,  look 
at  me  firesh  morning  aspect  of  these  little  views,  and  they  wiU  shake 
his  high -seated  contempt.  They  are  true  subjects  for  an  English  Te- 
niers.  There  are  the  neat  fiurm-houses,  with  their  decorations  of  clean 
wooden  pails  and  platters,  bright  inglenooks,  white  hearths  ;  and  the 
out-door  accompaniments  of  poultry,  pigs,  fences,  bird-bottles,  and 
hen-coops;  and  the  stacks  of  hay,  granaries,  distant  fields,  with  the 
church  spire  crowning  the  landscape;  and  all  this  done  with  a  homely 
fiiithfulness  that  charms  with  the  imitation.  Even  in  the  print  you 
enjoy  the  dewy  coolness  of  the  grass,  the  early  morning  air,  the  br^Ji- 
ing  clouds,  or  the  dim  twilight.  The  cuts  partake  of  the  radness  of 
the  style,  and  are  mated  to  the  discourse.  The  only  landscapes  like 
them,  that  I  know  of,  are  those  in  Walton's  Angler,  one  of  which  I 
remember — Amwell  at  sunrise,  almost  as  fine  as  a  painting.  In  the 
print  at  the  head  of  the  fable  of  '<  The  Sta^  and  the  Fawn,"  they  are 
gracefully  delineated  in  the  attitude  of  listening; 

"  The  stag  faint  hears  the  pausing  horn;'' 

and  the  accompan3ring  landscape  is,  as  are  all  of  them,  beautifiil.  In 
"  The  Oak  and  the  Reed,"  we  fancy  that  we  hear  the  blast  rustling 
through  the  weeds  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  buffeting  the  oak's 
rooted  strength. 
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How  inviting  are  the  titles  of  iiome  of  the  Fables':  ''  The  Lark 
and  her  young  ones;"  "The  Lion  in  love;"  "The  Oak  and  the 
fteed;"  "The  wanton  Calf;"  "The  Angler  and  the  litde  Fish," 
&c.  How  productive  of  deep  and  serious  thought  are  such  as  "  The 
young  Man  and  the  Swallow;"  "Cupid  and  Death;"  "The  old 
Man  and  Death."  Were  we  to  mention  all  that  are  good,  we  should 
name  them  all.  The  most  mysterious  to  my  young  mind  was  "  The 
Belly  and  the  Members;"  and  I  heartily  commiserated  the  fate  of  the 
poor  subject  of  dispute,  who,  between  one  and  the  other,  seemed  very 
likely  to  be  forgotten:  it  remained  for  my  riper  experience  to  com- 

grehend  its  meaning.  One  of  Gay's,  "  The  Miser  and  Plutus,"  ever 
aunted  me  in  stormy  nights,  when  the  loud  gusts  shook  the  lattices  of 
the  old  school-house;  I  thought  with  fearful  iteration  on  the  first  line, 
"  The  wind  is  high,  the  window  shakes,"  and  had  the  apparition  been 
any  one  but  Plutus  (who,  though  I  knew  it  not,  was  not  frightful)  it 
would  have  been  a  minister  of  terror.  In  the  "Ass  eating  thistles,"  we 
almost  lick  our  lips  at  the  "  fine  large  thistle"  which  he  so  relishes, 
rather  than  at  the  pack-saddle  of  capons.  We  exult  at  the  old  mouse's 
escape  from  the  wily  cat's  whiskers,  who,  being  cunning  beyond  her 
sphere,  must  needs  hang  herself  on  a  peg  by  the  hind  legs,  to  invite 
the  curiosity  of  her  simple  enemies,  and  while  they  were  exulting  in 
her  death,  thought  to  spoil  their  sport  by  making  them  her  prey. 

The  pleasant  confabulations  of  the  animals  are  replete  with  huma- 
nity ;  even  the  evil  speeches  have  a  redeeming  quality  of  ignorance  to 
take  off  the  ugliness  of  vice.  "  The  Elephant  in  the  Bookseller's  shop" 
is  the  most  congenial  of  animals,  in  bulk  and  sagacity,  for  such  an 
element ;  he  looks  grave  and  polite, — ^two  especial  qualities  of  wisdom : 
the  bookseUer  seems  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  guest  (not  cus- 
tomer). I  mean  a  compliment  when  I  say  it  reminds  me  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

The  Fenvoy  of  Cray's  political  Fables  is  social:  JSsop's  are  addressed 
to  mankind.  Gay's  are  easy  and  unassuming;  his  powers  of  sense  and 
wit  were  well  adapted  to  diis  species  of  profitable  wisdom;  and  his 
poetical  genius  was  not  too  vast.  The  Fables,  and  his  immortal 
"  Beggars'  Opera,"  are  a-kin,  and  are  his  best  works. 

The  Fables  of  ^sop  and  others  have  been  beautifully  embellished  by 
the  industrious  Mr.  Bewick,  the  wood-engraver,  in  a  style  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  the  old  cuts  in  design,  and  superior  in  execution.  The  same 
identity  of  scenery  is  given  with  equal  effect;  and  those  delicious  mar- 
feauxy  the  tail-pieces,  are  Hogarthian.  "  The  History  of  Birds  and 
Quadrupeds,"  by  the  same  artis^  (so  well  known  to  every  admirer  of 
wood-cuts,)  must  be  included  in  this  l^imble  compliment  to  his  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance.  Gaston. 
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Reminiscence  of  White  Condoit  Hoi]se.-*-Ifiling(on  WeDs  vereus  'I>ipbridce.'-''Sijr- 
Solomon's  Song. — Hugh  Middleton  and  John  GUpin.^Cowper  and  the  New  River 
Company. — Bentham,  Bonaparte,  andAccum. — ^Lydia  turns  Reformer. — ^Ame- 
riean  Ltsdies  dancing  Moneymosk.—- Tliey  mistake  Jtimes  Paine  for  Tpm. —  Epi- 
sodical Eulogy  of  the  fonner.— Ball  at  City  Hotel,  New  York.— ^<  A31  honour- 
able Men."— Bear  and  Fiddle. 

Dbar  Elate,  you  remember  Sin SolomoQ.  Souse, 

Who  gave  the  tea  paity  at  White  CoDduit  House; 

And  swore,  while  we  sat  in  the  box  of  Apollo, 

That  Islington  waters  beat  Tunbridse  Wells  hollow. 

Papa,  he,  and  we,  leavins  others  to  now], 

Walk'd  out,  toward  the  Wells,  iust  by  way  of  a  stroll^ 

He  stopped  us  all  three  at  the  Middleton's  Head, 

Then  pointed  aloft  to  the  sign-post,  and  said, 

**  The  hooded  old  man,  who  is  swinging  up  there. 

Set  off,  spa^e  in  hand,  and  took  water  to  Wa^e : 

As  Hercules  valiant,  he  treated  with  scorn 

Dame  Prudence,  and  took  River  Thames  by  the  horn. 

John  Gilpin,  the  Cit,  who  in  calico  dealt, " 

And  rode  with  two  full  bottles  under  his  belt. 

Set  o%  whip  in  hand,  in  old  Mtddleton's  rear. 

But  kept  the  Cheap-side,  where  the  Knight  kept  the  dear. 

Both  wild-goose  aaventucen^  equally  rasn^ 

The  Cit  lost  his  dinner,  the  KniKht.]ost-his  oaah ; 

Will  Cowper  got  many  a  pound  by  the  fixst^ 

The  last  has  in  gold  quench'd  the  Compan]ps  thirst. 

Who  now  gain  a  hundred  per  cent  by  his  wealth. 

And  don't  even  drink  in  the  water  his  health. 

'TIS  thus  that  projectors  the  game  always  give  in. 

And  fools  run  up  house^-^for  wise  men  to  live  in* 

See  sail  to  the  Wells  yonder  pleasure-bound,  crewt. 

All  talk  of  Grimaldi,  none  tnink  of  Sir  Hugh. 

Friend  Barrow,. take  warning :  keep  snug  in. the  storm : 

Cajole  men  and  welcome ;  but  never  reform : 

With  Bentham  bewilder,  with  Bonaparte  frightent 

With  Accum  astonish :  do  all  but  enlighten : 

Who  aims  at  enlightening,  only  out  doies- 

An  ophthalmLo  drug  to  a  nation  of  moles/' 

This  sermon,  like  most  other  ^ermons^  dear  Kitty, 
Went  bolt  throufh  both  ears  of  Papa-^more 's  the:pitj»! 
With  politics  still  he  would  make  his  old  fUss, 
And  settling  the  nation,  he  unsettled  us  *. 
For,  deeming  long  parliaments  snares  to  entrap  *em. 
He  made  us  put  up  with  short  commons  at  Ciapham. 

Popt  down  in  my  Album,  Sir  Solomon's  song 
Slept  sound  as  a  sexton,  and  might  have  slept  long ; 
But  lately  I  've  taken  it  down  from  the  shelt 
To  read,  for — I  'm  turning  Btformer  myself  1 
Na^j,  don't  cry  "  Lord  bless  us  I" —  1  don't  mean  to  roar 
'Gainst  cradle  cotillons,  like  Miss  Hannah  More, 
Nor  leave  my  own  fish  by  Grimalkin  to  die, 
To  dress  other  people's,  (ike  good  Mrs.  Fry. 
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I  leave  hearts  and  heada  ta  Refbimetfs  like  thMt, 

I  ODly,.dear  girl,  revolutionize  toes. 

Kitty  Brown,  would  you  think  it  ?  I  don't  say  the  fault  *'9  ia 

Tbemielves ;  but  the  glris  here  know  nothihg  of  waltririg. 

1  found  them  in  Meneytmak  kicking  their  heels. 

And  when  I  named  Paine^  and  his  set  of  QdadriU^^ 

(I  wonder  what  planet  some  people  come  from) 

llie  poor  ignoramusses  thougnt  I  meant  Tom. 

How  could,  gentle  Jamet,  the  New  York  women  be 

So  dull  as  to  mix  that  siay-maker  with  thee  ? 

What  though  Brother  Richard,  as  usual,  out  plumps 

A  pun,  and  declares  that  you  bodi  deal  in  Jumpt-^ 

Shalt  thou,  who  'midst  Negus  add  tapers  of  wax. 

An  christed'd,  par  exceUence,  Paine  of  Almackf's ; 

Who  set,  to  an  entre-chat — La  d  la  mono. 

And  jigg'd  the  dead  march  on  an  open  piano^ 

Shalt  thou  be  mix'd  up  with  that  infidel  Turk, 

Who  scribbled  a  pampniet  in  answer  to  Burke? 

Let  ffliite  print  his  rival  La  PouUe  and  Trenise, 

And  dedicate  humbly  to  Mrs.  Charles  Rees ; 

L^t  Bart,  like  Phil  Astl^,  make  horses  turn  dancers. 

And  play  Zitii  Zitii  to  Hussars  and  Lancera. 

Fear  nothing :  cut  capers :  be  frisky  and'  men^ ; 

Not  even  mutard,  with  his  Duchesse  de  Berry, 

His  Traversez,  chassez,  dechassez.  La  Cheine, 

Shall  push  from  the  music-stand  gentle  James  Paine. 

Long,  long  shalt  thou  flourish,  the  King  of  Quadrilles ;    ' 

And  vrhen,  over  Styx,  'midst  the  virtuous  ofheelsi 

Thou  'rt  borne  to  ttie  meadows  Elysian,  with  you 

The  dauditer  of  Ceres  shall  dance  a  pas>deux  : 

While  Hermes  shall  lend  you  his  feather-bound  shoes, 

And  whirl  you  to  bliss  in  a  Russian  Sauteuse. 

And  now,  mv  dear  Kate,  for  the  best  news  of  all : 
We  have  worried  Papa  into  giving  a  ball. 
As  soon  as  he  squeea'd  out  a  sad  "  Very  well," 
jBMck  hired  the  rooms  at  the  City  Hotel. 
We  danced  until  midnisht  on  Saturday  last. 
And,  spite  of  a  head-ache,  1  '11  tell  you  what  pass'd. 
The  Natives,  who  came  about  half-after-eight. 
Were  duly  announced  by  their  titles  of  State. 
Their  Honours  Mat  Mite  and  Aminadab  Mum, 
The  one  dealt  in  cheese,  the  other  in  Rum. 
His  Honour  Ben  Block,  who  contracts  with  the  Fleet, 
And  keeps  a  mahogany  yard  in  State-street : 
His  Honour  Luke  Lamoert,  a  huge  lump  of  clay. 
Who  luckily  happens  to  live  in  Broad-wav. 
They  all  seem'd  amazingly  shv  of  plain  Mister ; 
Which  madfe  Brother  Ricnara  observe  to  my  Sister, 
That  though  they  hate  titles  as  much  as' O'Connor, 
They  cling  like  a  Leech  to  the  sound  of  "  Your  Honoun''^- 
And  now  for  my  dress — but  my  paper 's  scrawled  through. 
So  no  more  at  present. — ^Dear  Kitty,  adieu ! 

L.B. 
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THlB    MABTYR    of   ANTIOCH*. 

This  poem  possesses  the  characteristics  of  fine  talents ;  whether 
it  can  be  said  to  shew  those  of  positive  genius  appears  to  us  to  be 
much  more  questionable.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Milman's  writings  are 
calculated  to  afford  interesting  and  ipstructive  examples  of  cultivated 
intellect  and  taste,  producing  high  effects  of  beauty  without  original 
powers  of  invention. 

Higher  poems  of  this  author  than  the  present,  we  conceive,  would 
illustrate  this  position ;  but  this  production,  we  think,  is  remarkably 
calculated  to  prove  it.  The  Martyr  of  Antioch  belongs  to  that  class 
of  poetry  which,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  more  valuable  than  any 
other  that  is  not  highly  inventive,  namely,  that  which  places  before  us 
actual  historical  truth,  rendered  fresh  and  radiant  to  our  perceptions 
by  being  clothed  in  a  garb  of  imaginative  beauty,  which  displays  and 
sets  off  the  form  it  covers,  rather  than  conceals  or  gives  it  a  false  and 
deceitful  appearance — a  class  which  may  in  one  sense  of  the  words  be 
called  "  Truth  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dress*d." 

The  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  founded  on  the  history  of  Saint  Margaret; 
but  Mr.  Milman  has  merely  availed  himself  of  that  portion  of  the  his- 
tory which  relates,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest,  and 
beloved  by  Olybius,  the  prefect  of  the  East  under  the  Emperor  Pro- 
bus.  The  rest  of  the  legend  has  been  discarded,  and  the  outline  filled 
up  as  the  author's  own  imagination  suggested. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Antioch,  and  the  poem  opens  before  the  cde- 
brated  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  grove  of  Daphne ;  of  which  temple 
Margarita,  the  heroine,  is  at  the  outset  of  the  poem  supposed  to  be 
the  chief  priestess,  and  the  especial  favourite  of  the  God.  The  scene 
is  ushered  in  by  a  hymn,  sung  by  the  youths  and  maidens  of  Antioch, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  priests,  nobles,  and  people.  This 
hymn  is  intended  to  indicate  the  close  of  the  solemn  rites  which  have 
just  been  paid  to  Apollo ;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  splen- 
did spectacle  of  the  day,  but 

*'  The  crown  and  palm-like  grace  of  all. 
The  sacred  virgin,  on  whose  footsteps  Beauty 
Waits  like  a  handmaid  ;  whose  most  peerless  form. 
Light  as  embodied  air,  and  pure  as  ivory 
Thrice  polishM  by  the  skilful  statuary. 
Moves  m  the  priestess*  long  and  flowing  robes. 
While  our  scarce-ening  worship  doth  adore 
The  servant  rather  than  the  God." 

The  assembly  wait  for  her  for  some  time  in  breathless  and  admiring 
expectation ;  when  at  length  a  priest  enters  from  the  holy  sanctuary, 
to  announce  that  Margarita  is  not  to  be  found,  and  that 


"  Trampled  in  the  dust  we  found  the  laurel  crown, 
I  Ivre  unstrung  cast  down  upon  the  pavement. 
And  the  disfaonourM  robes  of  prophecy 


Thcl 


Scattered  unseemly  here  and  there/' 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation  occasioned  by  this  unlooked- 
for  absence,  messengers  arrive  from  Rome,  bringing  the  Emperor's 

«  «  Tlic  Martyr  of  Antioch,  a  dramatic  poem,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  MUmao,  Pro- 
fciior  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford." 
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commandB  to  Olybius  for  renewed  severities  against  the  ChriatiaDs, 
who  are  known  to  have  taken  refiige  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch. 
While  Olybius,  who  loves  Margarita  and  is  beloved  by  her,  is,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  new  edict,  denouncing  the  Christians  and  devoting  them 
to  death,  she  enters,  clad  in  sackcloth  and  with  ashes  atrewn  upon 
her  head.  The  multitude  hail  her  with  enthusiasm;  but  she,  regard- 
less of  the  scene  before  her,  is  rapt  in  her  own  thoughts-^ 

"  She  hath  fall'n  down  upon  her  knees ;  her  hair 
Is  scatter'd  like  a  cloaa  of  gold;  her  hands 
Are  clasp'd  across  her  swelling  breast ;  her  eyes 
Do  hold  a  sad  communion  with  the  heavens. 
And  her  lips  move,  yet  make  no  sound.'' 

This  we  take  to  be  as  lovely  and  perfect  a  picture  as  was  ever  copied 
by  the  |)en  from  the  pencil.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  most  finished 
passage  in  the  poem :  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  exe- 
cuted in  its  way ;  but  we  do  not  attach  any  very  hiffh  value  to  such 
pictures,  as  it  relates  to  the  talent  required  to  pro£ice  them.  The 
reader  will,  of  course,  recognize  its  original  in  several  of  the  Magda- 
lenes  of  Guido,  Carlo  Dolce,  &c.  The  priests  attribute  the  few  in- 
coherent words  and  the  distracted  manner  of  Margarita  to  a  special 
visitation  from  the  God;  and  they  lead  her  away  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  people  in  honour  of  Olybius,  "  the  Christian's  scourge." — We  now 
meet  with  Margarita  passing  alone  at  night  through  the  grove  of 
Daphne,  where  she  is  joined  by  Olybius,  who  declares  his  love  for 
her, 

"  On  the  Parthians'  fiery  sands 
1  look'd  upon  the  blazing  noontide  sun, 
And  thought  how  lovely  thou  before  his  shrine 
Wast  standing  with  thj  laurel-crowned  lock^. 
And  when  my  high  triumphal  chariot  toiPd 
Through  Antioch*s  crowded  streets,  when  every  hand 
Rain'd  garlands,  every  voice  dwelt  on  my  name. 
My  discontented  spirit  panted  still 
For  thy  long  siledt  lyre.'' 

She  seeks  to  disengage  herself  from  him,  and  by  her  ambiguous  words 
and  manner,  raises  his  suspicions  of  her  faith  and  purity;  but  she  dares 
not  at  present  explain  herself,  or  avow  her  new  creed,  because,  as  it 
appears  afterwards,  she  is  on  her  way  to  warn  the  Christians  of  their 
impending  danger  from  the  new  edict  of  the  Emperor.  She  therefore 
abruptly  quits  Olybius,  and,  arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  persecuted 
sect  meet  at  night,  relates  the  purport  of  her  errand.  At  the  close  of 
this  conference  the  Roman  soldiers  are  heard  approaching* 

"  They  come : 
Pde  lights  are  gleaming  tnrough  the  dusky  night. 
And  hurrying  feet  are  trampling  to  and  fro. 
Disperse— disperse,  my  brethren,  to  your  homes  !— 
Sweet  Maigarita,  in  the  Hermitage 
By  clear  Orontes,  where  so  oft  we've  met, 
Tliou'ltiind  me  stilL" 

At  day-break  Margarita  returns  to  the  Temple,  where  she  meets  her 
doting  father,  who  finds  her  hanging  over  her  accustomed  lyre,  and 
hails  her  with  delighted  pride. 
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'<A^  child; 
My  dwo»  my  loved,  my  beauteous  child  1  once  mora 
Thoifr  an  thyself ;  thy  soowy  hands  are  tremhiing 
On  thy  loved  lyre»  and  doubtless  thou  art  hailing 
Our  God,  who  from  his  golden  eastern  chamber 
Begins  to  dawn.     I  have  commanded  all 
The  ministering  priests  and  sacred  vii^ns 
Their  robes  and  Verdant  chaplets  to  prepare. 
Thou  too  shalt  come,  with  all  thy  richest  songs 
To  hymn  the  triumph  of  our  God  around 
The  pile  whereon  these  frantic  Galileans 
Writne  and  expire." 
,  This  brings  about  an  avowal  of  her  falling  otf  from  his  feith — (be  is  the 
chief  priest  of  the  temple)— and  her  determined  adherence  to  that  of  the 
proscribed  and  condemned  Galileans.     When*  he  can  no  longer  doubt 
the  trudi  of  What  he  hears,  he  exclaims 

"  Lightnings  blast — not  thee. 
But'  those  that  by  their  subtle  incantations 
Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  soul !     Look  there  I" 

directing  her  attention  to  ttie  image  of  the  God,  and  asking 

"  Dar'st  thou  see 

The  terrible  brightness  of  the  wrath  that  bums 

On  his  archM  brow  ?" 
She  replies, 

"  I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stone. 

In  which  the  majesty  of  human  passion 

Is  to  the  life  express'd.    A  noble  image. 

But  wrought  by  mortal  hands,  upon  a. model 

As  mortal  as  themselves. 

Callias. 
Ha  1  look  again,  then, 
TheK  in  the  East.    Mark  how  the  purple  clouds 
Throng  to  pavilion  him  :  the  officious  winds 
Pant  forth  to  purify  his  azure  path 
From  night's  dun  vapours  and  fast-scattering  mists. 
The  glad  earth  wakes  in  adoration ;  all 
The  voices  of  all  animate  thines  lift  up 
Tumultuous  orisons ;  the  spacious  world 
Lives  but  in  him,  that  is  its  life.    But  he. 
Disdainful  of  the  universal  homage. 
Holds  his  calm  way,  and  vindicates  for  his  own 
Th'  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitude 
Of  peerless  glory  unapproachable — 
What  means  thy  proud  undazzled  loolc, — to  adore 
Or  mock?" 

Still,  however,  she  looks,  unmoved ;  acknowledging  the  glories  of  the 
imagery  before  her,  but  acknowledging  them  only  as  the  work  o£her 
God ;  and  this  best  scene  in  the  poerii  is  closed  by  a  highr  and  solemn 
hymn  in  praise  and  adoration  of  the  Saviour.  We  are  now  introduced 
to  the  Hall  of  Justice,  where  the  Christians  are  brought,  before  Oly- 
bius, — who  prepares  himself  for  the  task  of  justice  by  swearing  to  dis- 
card from  his  breast  all  partial  affection,  and  condemn  to  torture  and 
death  all  who  shall  be  found  "  guilty  of  the  Galilean  faith."  Here  en- 
sues a  lengthened  and  somewhat  dull  colloquy  between  Oljbius  and  th'e 
cniefs  of  the  Christians,  in  the  midst  of  which  some  shepherds  bring  in  ^ 
a  veiled  maiden,  whose  robes  and  fillet  indicate  her  to  be  a  priestess  ctf ' 
Apollo,  ibut  whom  they  have  found  in  a  cave  by  the  Orontei, 


**  Pouring  j^pon  tjku^  aiiU  and  shudd'ifin^  air 
Her  hymn  to  Christ.*' 
It  is  Margarita. 

"  Callias. 
Great  Judge  !  great  Prefect ! 
It  is  my  child — Apollo's  gifted  priestess ! 
Within  that  holy  and  oracular  care 
Her  spirit  quaffs  th' absorbing  inspiration. 
Lo,  with  what  cold  and  wandering  gaze  she  looks 
On  me,  her  sire — it  chokes  her  voice — rthese  men. 
These  wicked,  false,  blaspheming  men,  have  leagued 
To  swear  away  her  life." 
She  now  avows  her  faith— the  rest  of  the  Christians  exult  in  their's— 
and  the  whole  are  led  out  to  prison.     We  have   now  a  scene  in  the 
prison,  which  is  long,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  somewhat  dreary 
and  inefficient.     But  it  contains  one  very  pleasing  passage,  in  whi<i 
Margarita  relates  what  she  conceives  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  her 
convermon  to  the  new  creed  : — 

**  Oo«t  thou  not  remember 
When  DeciuB  was  the  £mperor,  how  be  c&me 
To  Antioch,  and  when  holy  Babvlas 
Withstood  his  entrance  to  the  Gnristian  church. 
Frantic  with  wrath,  be  bade  them  drag  him  forth 
To  cruel  death  ?     Serene  the  old  man  walkM 
The  crowded  streets  ;  at  every  pause  the  yell 
Of  the  mad  people  made,  his  voice  was  heard 
Blessing  Goo's  bounty,  or  imploring  paidon 
Upon  the  barbarous  hosts  that  smote  nim  on. 
Tneo  dldat  thou  hold  me  up,  a  laughing  cbtld> 
To  saze  on  that  sad  spectacle.    He  pasi'd. 
And  look'd  on  me  with  such  a  gentle  sorrow ; 
Tlie  pallid  patience  of  his  brow  toward  me 
Seem'd  soflenihg  to  a  smile  of  deepest  love. 
When  all  around  me  mock'd,  ana  howl'd,  and  langh'd, 
God  gave  me  grace  to  weep.    In  after  time 
That- face  would  on  my  noontide  dreams  return  ; 
Audio  the  silence  of  the  night  X  heard 
The  murmur  of  that  voice  remote,  and  touch*d 
To  an  aerial  sweetness,  like  soft  music 
()ver  a  tract  of  waters.    My  young  soul 
Lay  wrapt  in  wonder,  how  tnat  meek  old  man 
Could  suffer  with  such  unrepining  calmness. 
Till  late  I  learnt  the  faith  for  which  he  suffer'd. 
And  wonder'd  theh  no  more.'' 
Thia  avbitrary  blending  togetiher  of  the  present  feelings  excited  in. her 
by  the  new  £uth,  with  the  thoughts  and  images  impressed  upon  her 
memory  in  early  youth,  and  her  afterwards  dwelling  upon  thia  assoei- 
ationtfll  siie  comes  to  regard  her  present  sentiments  as  the  result  of  it, 
ia  very  natural  and  poetieal.     Callias  in  vain  urges  her  to  return  to 
lier.  oiwn  worship  ;  and  he  quits  her  to  beg  for  mercy  Jfinom-  the  Fr«- 
&KU    Margarita  is  now  privately  led  to  tbe-sumptuouB  palace  ofOiy- 
hiuB,— !-who,  after  pointing  her  attention  to  the  horrors  that  await'tfae 
condemned  Gfanstians  on  the  morrow,  and  contrasting  it  with;  llie  rich 
,aod  voluptuous  delights  that  surround  her,  offers  to  make  her  his  bride, 
.and  Queen  of  the  Bast,  if  she  will  renounce  her  faith.     But  she  is  not 
to  he  moved)  and  returns  to  her  prispn ;  while  Olybius  debates  with 
.kmiaelf  oa  the  means  of  saving  her* — We  now  .c(Hne  ifi  the  last  and 
longest  scene ;  which  takes  place  before  the  Temple  of  ApoUo,  aod^in 
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Bigfat  af  the  Amphitfaeatre,  within  and  around  which  the  multitudes  of 
Antioch  are  assembled  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of  the  Christians. 

"  They  come  !  they  come  !  ihe  universal  yell 
Of  execration  follows  them  along. 
Deepening  as  it  ajpproachest  lil^c  the  roar 
Of  thunders  travemng  up  the  cloudy  heavens. 
Till  o'er  our  hc^s  it  ourste." 

They  enter,  and  among  them  Margarita, — though  it  appears  that  Oljr- 
bius  has  determined  she  shall  not  die,  and  has  devised  a  means  oi 
saving  her,  in  case  she  does  not  herself  relent  on  seeing  the  sufferings 
of  the  rest.  After  again  urging  them  in  vain  to  renounce  their  faiths 
and  live,  Olybius  dismisses  them  to  their  respective  places  and  modes 
of  execution ; — some  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts,  some  to  the  stake,  and 
others  to  the  block.  Among  the  latter  Margarita  is  placed,  attired  in 
the  bridal  robes  which  had  been  placed  in  her  prison  by  order  of  Oly- 
bius with  far  other  views.  She  goes  forth  chaunting  a  wild  and  im- 
passioned strain,  depicting  the  visions  that  at  this  awful  moment  rush 
on  her  enraptured  imagination.  This  lyrical  effusion  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  poetical  passage  in  the  work.  The  catastrophe  of  the  poem 
is  now  related — not  witnessed  on  the  scene.  Dififerent  messengers 
enter,  relating  the  various  deaths  of  the  sufferers  ;  and  the  renounce- 
ment of  his  faith  by  one  of  them,  whose  vain-glorious  boastings  had 
prepared  us  to  expect  this  want  of  steady  resolution.  At  last  an 
officer  enters,  announcing  the  death  of  Margarita. — ^It  appears  that 
Macer,  an  officer  of  Olybius,  had  received  orders  to  watch  the  exe- 
cution, and  to  save  Margarita  in  case  she  did  not  herself  fidter  at  the 
sight  of  the  surrounding  horrors — her  execution  being  decreed  as  the 
last ;  but  that,  on  hearing,  from  the  cries  of  the  people,  that  her  father 
was  approaching,  she  had  frustrated  this  intention  by  rushing  to  the 
executioner,  and  prevailing  on  him  to  perform  his  office  on  her 
without  delay.  The  poem  ends  by  Olybius  renouncing  the  sceptre 
and  purple,  and  the  whole  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  being  converted  to 
Christianity  as  by  a  muracJe,  at  the  sight  of  Margarita's  death.  The 
catastrophe,  and  indeed  this  last  scene  altogether,  is  very  indifferently 
and  inefficiently  managed.  In  particular,  the  sudden  and  simultaneous 
conversion  of  the  whole  multitude,  who  had  the  instant  before  been 
rending  the  air  with  shouts  of  exultation  at  the  scene  before  them,  is 
most  unnatural  and  misplaced. 

We  have  considered  it  due  to  the  talents  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
Milman  to  give  this  somewhat  detailed  abstract  of  his  new  work; 
and  have  made  it  the  vehicle  for  bringing  before  the  reader  some  of 
the  most  poetical  passages  to  be  met  with  in  the  volume.  Having 
done  this,  with  great  regard  for  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Mil-, 
man,  as  a  poet,  we  have  the  following  objections  to  o£fer  to .  his 
present  poem,  which  we  cannot  help  considering  as  inferior  both 
to  his  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Fazio.  In  die  first  place,  the 
story  of  this  poem  is  most  unfortunately  chosen — supposing  it  to  be 
offered  merely  as  a  poem.  The  highest  possible  poetical  powers  could 
not  have  rendered  such  a  story  cafmble  of  exciting  generid  sympaliiy  ; 
and  the  best  that  Mr.  Milman  has  done  for  it,  is  to  make  it  engender  a 
confused  and  fatiguing  feeling  of  painful  and  reluctant  pity  towarcb  all  the 
characters  engaged  in  it.  It  includes  scarcely  a  touch  of  real  pathos, 
because  it  excites  no  spark  of  either  genuine  sympathy  or  genuine  anti- 
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padiy — not  eventowards*  the  martyr  herself;  for  it  nowhere  appean 
that  she  emhraoes  the  new  faith  in  preference  to  the  old  one,  from  any 
high  and  ennobling  sense  of  natural  duty,  or  because  it  is  calculated  to 
make  her  the  better  fulfil  her  appointed  station  on  the  earth ;  but  sim- 
ply because  she  believes  that  it  will  gain  her  a  better  station  in  heaven. 
Even  when  her  poor  &ther  (who  is  the  only  person  in  die  poem  whose 
sorrows  at  all  move  us)  is  urging  her  to  forswear  her  new  faith,  or  at 
least  to  "  dissemble — any  thing,  but  die  and  leave  me,"  all  she  has  to 
reply  is — 

"  ■     ■       who  disown  their  Lord 
On  earth,  he  will  disown  in  heaven." 
and  when  he  replies  to  this 

" Hard  heart- 
Credulous  of  all  but  thy  fond  father's  sorrows  1" 

we  scarcely  .feel  that  he  is  reproaching  her  wrongfully. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Milman  has  hitherto  been  truly  unfortunate  in  his  female 
characters.  Even  Bianca,  in  Fazio,  (which  is  incomparably  his  best 
work,) — even  Bianca,  with  all  her  restless  and  passionate  fondness  for 
her  lord,  is  but  a  selfish  and  unamiable  sort  of  person, — for  she  evi- 
dently loves  him,  not  for  hU  sake,  but  her  own  ;  and  would  infinitely 
rather  see  him  dead  at  her  feet,  than  living  and  happy  at  the  feet»  or 
even  in  the  thoughts,  of  another.  Such  a  character  is  any  thing  rather 
than  a  revival  (as  it  professes  to  be)  of  those  of  the  Elizabethan  drama. 
Mr.  Milman  may  in  vain  seek  for  such  a  character  in  Fletcher,  or 
Ford — ^least  of  all,  in  Shakspeare.  There  is  no  such  thing.  Even  the 
Virgin  Martyr,  in  Massinger's  play  of  that  name  (which  is  evidently 
the  prototype  of  the  present  poem)— «ven  she  has  no  doting  father  to 
leave  diildless  and  friendless  behind  her ;  for  though  the  plot  of  that 
drama  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  Martyr  of  An- 
tioch,  Massinger  had  the  judgment  to  make  his  heroine  alme  in  the 
world,  and,  moreover,  to  endow  her  with  a  kind  of  half-human  love 
for  her  ideal  image  of  the  Saviour,  whose  presence  she  is  perpetually 
yearning  after.  But  for  this,  and  the  deeds  of  charity  and  beneficence 
which  she  performs,  she  would,  in  spite  of  all  her  calm  and  noble 
resolution,  go  to  heaven  without  that  portion  of  our  admiration  and 
sympathy  which  she  now  carries  with  her. 

With  respect  to  the  other  characters  (excepting  Callias),  we  take  no 
eare  or  interest  whatever  about  them.  The  only  one  who  acts  any 
thing  like  a  prominent  part  is  Olybius ;  and  what  can  we  feel  for 
the  disappointed  passion  of  a  man  who  exultingly  condemns  his  fellow- 
beings  to  torture  and  death,  because  they  differ  from  him  in  faith  ?  The 
author,  it  is  true,  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  objection,  by  making 
him  do  all  in  compliance  with  the  edicts  of  his  Emperor,  and  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  belonging  to  his  exalted  station ;  and  against  his  own 
feelings  and  judgment.  But  this,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  evi- 
dently makes  it  worse ;  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away  from  him  those  sen- 
timents of  fanaticism  which  might  have  been  urged  as  a  palliation  or  an 
excuse. 

As  to  the  other  Christians — they  are  merely  introduced  to  swell  the 
pageaiH  of  the  sacrifice ;  and  they  add  nothing  to  the  poetical  effect  of 
the  tale.  In  fact,  there  can  be  very  little  sympathy  felt  now-a-days 
towards  persons  who  are  represented  as  courting  and*  exulting  in  that 
death  which  is  to  purchase  them  a  crown  immortal,  at  the  expense  of 
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^i^jkodng  or  daregsrding  tke  mm  mortel  datiss  which  ariae  fren  i 
natural  aiul  social  ties.  Even  4be  ifeelihg  which  brings  about  the  eata- 
itrophe  of  Margarita's  death, — aamely,  her  eagerness  to  die  before  her 
poor  doting  and  deserted  £uher  can  arrive  to  take  a  last  look  and  fiure- 
vvell  <i£  her, — is  most  unnatural  and  repulsive. 

By  all  this  we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  details  of 
such  events  as  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  poem,  shoald  not  be 
« recorded  ;  but  only  that  such  details  are  altogether  unfit  for  poetry; 
— ^which,  in  fact,  cannot  subsist  in  the  absence  of  general  sympathy 
confined  within  4he  limits  of  delight.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  over- 
looking some  minor  faults  of  careless  versification  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression,' general  diffusiveness,  8^c.  the  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  strikingly 
inferior  both  to  Pazio  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  but  for  the  ex- 
istence of  these  latter  poems,  we  should  not  have  felt  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  saying  what  we  have  meant  to  convey  in  the  beginning  of  the 
article,  that  Mr.  Milman  is  a  writer  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  whose 
works  have  no  chance  of  being  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  the  age  which 
Tie  contribute^  to  adorn. 


TO  MISS  M.  A.  TREE. 
Delicate  Spirit,  thou  wert  made 

For  the  gentle  Viola.: 
And  rue  and  rosemary  to  braid. 

With  poor  Ophelia : 
Or  with  sweet  Juliet's  faith  to  prove 
The  aje-^nduring  power  of  love. 
Every  softer,  kindlier  glow. 

Finds  its  resting-place  in  thee : 
So  sweetly  dost  thou  speak  of  woe. 

It  seems  thy  fitting  rainistrj'. 
For  ever  thus  the  plaints  to  tell 
Of  maidens  who  have  loved  too  well. 
In  Sorrow's  touch  so  lightly  press'd. 

And  Hope  still  lighter,  burning  still. 
Where  young  Love  liv'd,  and  Beauty  bless'd 

The  hmd  enthusiast  of  his  willr 
We  mark  the  changing  thouahts  that  prove 

The  maid  who  "  never  told  her  love." 
Or  with  Ophelia's  fleeting  mind. 

To  shrink  at  once  before  the  blast  \ 
To  wither  in  an  hour,  and  finj ' 

But  one  short  grief, — the  first  and  last : 
To  view  the  desolation  wide. 

And  yield,  nor  dare  to  stem  the  tide. 
Or,  in  fond  Julia's  shape  to  tell. 

What  woman's  heart  can  do  and  dare^^ 
What  tale  hath  ever  told  so  well 

The  tyrant  thrall  that  lovers  bear? 
And  while  I  look  on  thee,  I  feel 
'Twere  rapture  at  ioine  shrines  to  kneel. 
Delicate  Spirit,  thou  wert  made 

Thus  to  breathe  ihy  noiseless  spell. 
That  hovers  round  like  fairy  braid. 

And  binds,  although  invisible. 
Delicate  Spirit,  fare  thee  well. 
Oh  1  bteathe,.for  ever  bceathe  thy  spell.  W.  O.  R 
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LECTURE   Vl, 

CONTINUATION    OF   THE    SYNOPSIS   OF   GREEK    POETRY. 

Oracular  Poetry, 

TaBRE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  early  possessed,  and  long 
preserved^  prophetic  compositions.  The  traditional  history  of  their  ora* 
cles  goes  as  far  back  as  that  of  their  poetry ;  and  we  are  told  that  those 
oracles  first  taught  them  the  use  of  neroic  measure.  A  cloud  of  &ble 
Ikpwever  rests  over  the  names  of  all  their  primitive  soothsayers ;  and 
the  first  light  of  distinct  history  that  dawns  upon  Greek  affairs  disco- 
vers those  who  promulgated  prophetic  verses^  bringing  them  forward 
not  88  their  own  compositions,  but  modestly  ascribing  them  to  departed 
jpeilius.  Their  early  religious  mystics  had  an  excellent  stalking-horse 
m  die  reputation  of  Orpheus  and  Musseus,  for  aiming  predictions  as  well 
as  doctrines  behind  the  pretended  authority  of  those  bards.  Onomacri- 
tus  coined  oracles  under  both  of  their  names.  The  rascality  of  that 
priest,  who  deserted  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  went  over  to  Xerxes, 
exposed  his  mock-antique  predictions  to  scrutiny  and  detection.  But 
other  prophecies  were  circulated  about  the  same  time  among  his  coun- 
trymen, which  were  either  better  concerted,  or,  from  being  fiivourable 
to  the  Greeks,  were  more  goodnaturedly  examined.  Among  these 
tliere  were  some  attributed  to  the  very  ancient  name  of  Bacis,  whicb 
Herodotus  regdxded  as  old  and  fulfilled  predictions  of  the  battles  of 
Salamis  and  Hatsa.  To  these  he  appeals  with  as  much  confidence  as  a 
niodem  divine  would  feel  in  quoting  holy  writ,  and  with  that  air  of 
siiicerity  which  never  leaves  him,  even  when  he  is  relating  what  is  incredi- 
ble: be  subjoins,^'  From  fAis  explicit  declaration  of  BacU  (respecting  the 
haitk  of  Salamis)  IslioU  never  presume  to  question  the  authority  of  (hacks ^ 
nor  patientbf  s^er  others  to  do  so!* 

'  Thucydides,  mentions  that  when  Athens  was  greatly  agitated  at  the 
bfeakyig  out  of  thePeloponnesian  war,  the  soothsayers  split  into  parties, 
>uign^  ^U  manner  of  prophecies.  Pausanias,  when  travelling*  dirough 
€rreecemany  centuries  afterwards,  heard  the  verses  of  several  prophets 
recited,  which  passed  for  compositions  of  extreme  antiquity.  Those 
of  Bacis  were  among  the  number :  Pausanias  has  quoted  them ;  but  his 
date  as  a  writer*  makes  his  soothsaying  scraps  Jess  valuable  than  those  of 
Herodotus.  About  the  age  of  oracular  verses  we  can  never  be  certain 
of  much  inore  than  that  they  are  as  old  as  ijie  writer  who  quotes  them. 
But  even  for  this  assurance  we  prize  those  which  are  quoted  by  the 
ftther-of  history. 

The  ideas  of  prophetic  and  poetical  inspiration  were  not  identified  by 
the  Greeks,  but  they  were  evidently  held  to  have  some  afiSnity.  Plato 
considers  Love,  Poetry,  and  Prophecy,  as  die  three  great  branches  of 
divine  transport  or  madness  (r^c  Oc/ac  fiavCa^).  Verse  was  the  earliest 
language  of  oracles,  and  was  not  superseded  by  prose  till  within  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  scenery  of  Delnhi,  incom- 
parably the  greatest  of  the  Pagan  shrines,  was  poetically  baUowed,  and 
ita  tntelary  power  was  the  god  of  song  as  well  as  of  divination.  It  is 
true  iSbmt  Parnassus  was  partially  consecrated  to  Bacchus  as  well  as 

'  *  Itt  the  second  eentar^  A.  C. 
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Apollo*  ';  but  the  mountain  lost  nothing  of  it»  poeticikl  patronagd  by  thui 
participation  of  its  empire ;  for  Bacchus  was  invoked  as  the  chief  in- 
spirer  of  the  tragic  muse.  The  Parnassian  laurel  was  expressly  deno- 
minated the  **  prophetic  plant  ;*'  and,  if  we  may  believe  Lycophroli's 
Cassandra,  its  leaves  were  .administered  by  Apollo  as  food  to  those 
whom  he  gifled  with  vaticination  t*  Whether  the  god  ever  treated  his 
poets  to  this  species  of  salad,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  laurel  was 
a  token  of  honour  in  their  vocation ;  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the 
name  of  a  rhapsodist  was  riot  derived  from  the  rod  (yoaj3^oc),  which  was 
a  branch  of  laurel*  that  he  bore  in  his  hand. — "  Should  you  presume 
to  ascend  Parnassus,"  says  Lucian  to  an  ignoramus,  "  the  Muses  xvould 
not  present  you  with  a  laurel-branch,  but  would  whip  you  with  a  rod  of  a 
different  description.**  Moreover,  the  Pythian  priestess  used  to  bathe  in 
the  Castalian  fountain  to  prepare  her  for  prophesying  }  ;  and  the  poets 
drank  its  waters  as  a  tonic  for  inspiration,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
diey  timed  their  draughts  at  due  intervals  from  the  old  lady's  lustrations. 
But  notwithstanding  so  many  circumstances  which  denote  the  ideas- 
of  song  and  divination  to  have  been  connected  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  we  have  no  traces  of  their  having  possessed  prophetic  works 
of  a  high  or  interesting  poetical  character.  Indeed,  where  prediction  is, 
but  a  phantasy  of  human  enthusiasm,  we  can  hardly  expect  it  to  bear 
the  genuine  impress  of  poetry.  Homer  has  justly  denominated  the 
Muses  the  daughters  of  Memory ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  pictures 
of  existence  must  be  more  vividly  drawn  from  the  substantial  past,  than 
from  the  shadowy  future.  Of  this  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  eaily 
aware ;  for  even  in  the  Homeric  manners  the  offices  of  the  bard  and  the 
soothsayer  are  completely  separated.  The  renown  of  the  Cretan  Epi- 
menides  §  may  suggest  an  idea,  that  he,  though  posterior  to  Homer, 
may  have  possibly  united  the  two  vocations.  But  within  the  dear  verge 
of  Greek  history  we  meet  with  no  man  of  distinguished  genius  accre- 
dited both  as  a  bard  and  a  seer.  On  the  contrary,  when  priests  or 
statesmen  found  it  convenient  to  scatter  predictions  amo6g  the  people, 
if  they  were  not  obtained  from  the  Pythia,  they  were  either  fathered 
on  a  Bacis  or  an  Olen,  or  attributed  to  some  Sibyl  of  conveniently  re- 
mote antiquity.  Greek  politics  were  certainly  not  uninfluenced  by  ora- 
cles, but  never  to  any  such  degree  as  among  the  Hebrews.  The  theo- 
cratic constitution  of  the  Jews  might  be  said  to  subsist  upon  prophecy. 
The  prophets  of  that  people  blended  the  importance  and  utility  o£  public 
orators,  censors,  patriots,  philosophers,  and  even  of  historians,  though 
they  were  the  historia,^s  of  futurity.  Moses  provided  for  their  freedom 
of  speech  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Samuel  incorporated  theiQ 
into  colleges  when  he  renovated  the  Mosaic -system  firom  its  first  decline ; 
aiid  the  prophets  continued  for  many  centuries  to  be  efficient,  either  as 
the  champions  or  martyrs  of  that  system. — Not  such  champions  of  truth 

*  PanuiBsus  gemino  petit  sthera  cojlo 
Mons  PhcBDO  Bromioque  sacer. 
t  Au^)¥ii^yuv  ^tetftty  (k  KOLfmv  tictt, 

X  The  office  of  Pytbia  could  not  be  filled  bv  a  lady  ander  the  age  of  fifty. '  At  the 
primitive  ibrtitution  of  the  Oracle  thia  had  not  been  tlie  case ;  but  a  yovag  nod 
kaodBome  priestess  haying  been  run  away  wiCh  by  some  aacrUegjoos  lover,  the  re- 
quisite age  was  fixed  at  half  a  century,  49  being  thought  still  too  susceptible  a  period. 
§  Vide  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Grsec.  vol.  i.  p.  30,  edit  Harles. 
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as.  Homer  describes  Calchas  to  have  been,  in  the  IHad,  when  he  bar- 
gains for  safety  before  he  will  risque  offending  Agamemnon.  A 
Hebrew  pophet  would  have  .disdain^  to  have  sought  shelter  even 
behind  the  arm  of  Achilles. — The  elevation  of  the  prophetic  character 
in.  Israel  made  it  monopolize  the  national  genius.  All  that  was  lofty 
and  ideal  in  the  Hebrew  mind  sprang  upwards,  to  meet  the  divine  com- 
mission. Hence,  prediction,  which  elsewhere  was  only  verse,  became 
in  Judaea  picturesque  and  imaginative  poetry. 

Surrounded  though  Delphi  was  with  poetical  associations,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  its  oracular  responses  were  never  poetically  famous.  Verse- 
makerawere  retained  in  the  temple  for  the  express  purpose  of  puttii;ig 
the  ravings  of  the  Pythia  into  proper  diction.  Yet  we  find  Plutarch 
apologizing  for  the  mediocrity  of  the  Delphic  verses,  and  acquitting 
Apollo  of  blame,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  answerable  only  for  the 
meaning  and  not  the  metre.  Lucianis  not  so  good-natured :  he  makes 
Momus  rally  the  God  of  Delphi  on  the  ambiguity  of  his  style,  alleging 
that  it  was  a  mere  refuge  from  the  distress  of  answering  posing  ques- 
tions, and  declaring  the  bad  prosody  of  the  Pythian  measures  to  be  a 
proof  that  the  Muses  and  his  oracular  God-ship  were  not  on  the  best 
possible  terms. 

In  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron  we  have  no  doubt  an  entire  and 
regular  Greek  poem  of  a  prophetic  character,  and  one  which  we  are 
certain  to  have  been  composed  before  the  Christian  era.  It  contains 
Cassandra's  .predictions  of  the  misfortunes  of  Troy.  This  obscure 
work  was  written  by  a  poet  sometimes  ranked  in  the  poetical  Pleiades 
of  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  though  the  scholiasts  are  not 
agreed  as  to  his  having  been  one  of  the  seven  luminaries  of  that  con- 
stellation, which,  if  all  its  orbs  had  be^n  like  Lycophron,  would  have 
been,  indeed,  rather  a  dim  one.  His  poem,  fot  aught  that  is  known  to 
the  contrary,  maybe  a  learned  imitation  of  the  ancient  soothsaying 
strains,  but  it  is  coldly  elaborate,  and  gives  us  an  idea  more  of  the 
smoke  than  the  fire  of  vaticination.  It  is  in  fact,  however,  merely  a 
picture,  and  not  a  relic  of  Greek  poetical  prophecy.  Cassandra  speaka 
only  at  second-hand  through  a  messenger  in  the  poem,  and  we  never 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  author  having  pretended  to  prescience. 
He  figures  before  us  only,  as  one  imagining  the  past,  predictions 
of  past  things,  and  enditing  them  either  in  his  closet,  or  in  a  nook 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library. 

The  short  passages  of  oracular  sayings  and  responses  preserved  to 
us  bythe  Greek  historians  are,  therefore,  the  only  extant  specimens  of 
t^is  class  of  their  poetry.  Those  passages  are  exceedingly  curious  as 
historical  documents;  but  they  are  few  and  brief,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect them  to  be,  and,,  as  relics  of  poetry,  are  entirely  insignificant. 
iJor  is  the  slightest  reliance  to^  be  placed  on  the  pretended  antiquity 
of  the  sd  called  Sibylline  verses.  The  eight  books  which  are  extant 
under  that  title,  are  palpable  forgeries  of  the  early  Christians,  or  of 
subsequent  compilers.  The  Sibyl  muse,  in  those  dull  effusions,  versi- 
fies portions  of .  scriptural  history,  both  frorti  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment;  describes  the  flood  and  the  family  of  Noah  with  considerable 
minuteness;  pcofesses  herself  a  Christian;  inveighs  against  idotaters 
and  Jews;  preaches  the  crucifixion,  and  the  coming  of  Antichrist; 
and  intelligibly  hints  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.      It  is  painful  to 

2c2 
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think  of  the  advocates  of  a  bure  religion  having  ever  resorted  to  means 
so  unworthy  of  its  purity^  and  so  unnecessary  for  its  support.  But,  unless 
those  books  were  written  by  Christians,  it  remains  to  be  answered  from 
•whom  they  came.  The  Pairans  certainly  forged  Sibylline  verses,  but 
none  of  this  description.  To  call  them  genuinely  insmred  would  be 
to  place  them  blasphemously  on  a  par  with  the  Bible.  That  Paganism 
should  have  forged  works  against  idolatry,  is  about  as  probable  as  that 
a  man  slioukL  forge  a  bill  with  a  view  to  enrich  his  bitterest  enemy,  and 
get  himself  hanged.  There  are  some  things  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  those  fabrications,  and  it  has  therefore  been  alleged  that  the  Jews 
mav  have  got  them  up.  But  as  the  New  Testament  happens  to  be  also 
pilfered,  it  would  have  been  9a  wise  to  have  suspected  the  Turks. 

Elegiac  and  lA/ric  Poetry. 

Poetry  was  much  more  universally  and  directly  an  enjoyment  of  the 
ear  among  the  Greeks  than  it  is  with  us.  From  the  abundance  of 
books,  we  can  possess  the  poet's  page  in  our  retirement,  and  are  there- 
fore accustomed  to  follow  his  numbers  with  only  a  tacit  and  mental 
conception  of  their  harmony.  But  the  Ghreeks,  even  in  the  more  cul- 
tivated state  of  their  Uterature,  seldom  read  poetry  to  themselves. 
They  heard  it  puhlidy  delivered  either  in  song  or  recitation.  In  primi- 
tive times  there  seems  to  have  been  no  recitation  of  poetry  that  vras  not 
musical  to  a  certun  degree,  how  rude  soever  the  chaunt  might  be,  and 
however  short  it  might  fall  of  perfect  melody.  The  earliest  appella- 
tion of  the  Greek  bard  was  that  of  a  singer  (4^^^^^)$  and  he  is  always 
desc^bed  by  Homer  as  repeating  his  verses  to  the  lyre.  In  a  later  state 
of  the  language,  he  is  denominated  a  poet  or  maker  (voiiynlc),  and  the 
term  Ode,  or.  sung  poem,  is  applied  not  generically  to  poetry,  but  dis- 
tinctively to  strains  of  a  particular  structure  and  character.  This  shews, 
that,  as  music  improved,  and  as  poetry  spread  into  various  branches, 
some  kinds  of  composition  were  found  more  expressly  susceptible  than 
others.of  musical  accompaniment.  Greek  Poetry,  no  doubt,  possessed, 
upon  the  wholci  an  eminent  aptitude  for  musical  expression;  but  all  its 
branches  were  not  equally  allied  to  music. — Aristotle,  for  instance, 
discriminates  Epic  poetry  from  Tragic  by  this  circumstance  (among 
others),  of  music  not  being  essential  to  the  Epos  as  it  was  to  Tragedy. 
And  from  this  distinction  it  may  surely  be  inferred,  that,  though  the 
rhapsodists  may  have  long  retained  their  lyre  and  chaimt  as  ancient 
usages  of  their  profession,  an  Epic  poem  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  would 
not  have  been  regarded  as  robbed  of  its  due  honours  in  delivery,  if  it 
had  been  simply  read  to  an  audience.  When  Cicero  tells  us  of  Anti- 
maichus,  the  last  but  one  of  the  classic  Epics,  rehearsing  his  poetiy  to 
Plato  and  other  less  patient  auditors,  he  expressly  describes  hun  in  the 
anecdote  as  reading  his  verses  (legentem  suos  tersusj ;  and  nobody,  I 
suppose,  suspects  die  poet,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  had  a  l^te  in  his 
hand.  In  the  later  classic  ages  of  Grfeece,  it  was  customary  for  poets 
to  read  their  compositions  aloud  in  public  Thev  rehearsed  them 
from  an  elevated  seat  to  hearers  placed  on  surrounoing  benches,  who 
sometimes  criticised  the  poet  severely,  but  at  other  times  were  so 
warm  in  their  admiration  as  to  accompany  him  home  with  plaudits  to 
his  abode.  The  Greek  veord  for  elocution  (kiM  has  sometimes, 
thouirh  rarely,   a  meaning  apparently  corresponding  with  our  term 
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redtative»  but  on  thosit  oceaaitHu  the  elocutioD  Was  unqoestbiuibly 
mere  declamation. 

Wtien  we  thus  find^Hmner  singing,  or  at  least  invittng  his  muse  to 
singf  and  Antimachus,  )it  the  close  of  the  classic  period,  only  reading 
his  Verses,  it  might  appear  from  a  hasty  view  of  the  subjecti  that  Grreek 
poetfy  was  at  firat  exceedingly  musical,  and  that  it  grew  less  and  less 
so  as  it  descended  downwards  from  Homer.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  diis  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  the  age  in  which  poetry  and  music 
were  most  intimately  blended  was  considerably  later  than  the  Home- 
ric. Yet,  Homer  and  the  Homeridse,  it  will  be  said,  were  singers 
by  their  own  declaration,  as  well  as  players  upon  the  lyre ;  and  why 
should  they  not  be  called  Lyrical  poets  by  as  good  a  right  as  that 
subsequent  dynasty  to  whom  the  appellation  is  assigned  by  distinction  f 

As  poets,  it  will  readily  occur  that  the  Greek  Lyrics  marked  out  a 
new  era,  by  the  novelty  and  variety  of  their  metres,  as  well  as  by  the 
matter  ^id  spirit  of  their  compositions.  But  as  composers  blending 
music  with  poetry,  how  were  they  distingmsked  from  their  predecessors  t 
To  answer  this  question  with  perfect  precision,  would  be,  in  other  words, 
to  state  the  exact  difference  in  the  state  of^music  during  the  heroic  and 
republican  ages  of  Grreece — a  task  which  certainly  has  never  been  ful^ 
filled  by  the  most,  competent  inquirers.  It  is  oeitain,  however,  that 
there  was  a  difference,  which,  perhaps,  maybe  thus  estimated  in  very  g9- 
neral  terms.  The  lyre  was  an  exceedingly  rude  instrument  in  epic  times  *• 
The  majority  of  the  ancients  agree  thal^  until  the  time  of  Terpander,  it 
had^ot  more  than  three  or  four  strings.  Music,  both  vocal  and  insfm^ 
mental,  was,  tSl  his  time,  traditionary,  unfixed,  and  wholly  dependant 
on  memory.  Terpander  first  gave  *  notation,  or  written  marks,  to 
melodjrt*  Pirofessor  Ilgen,  in  an  elaborate  disquiiMon  on  this  suliject  |> 
has  collated  several  ancient  authorities,  tendmg  to  shew  that  Terpander 
was  the  first  who  substituted  distinct  air  or  song  in  public  recitations 
of  Greek  poetry  for  simple  diaunt  or  recitative,-  ami  the  occasional 
touches  of  the  lyre  for  a  full  and  tuneful  performanee  which  made  the 
instrument  follow  all  the  inflections  of  the  voice  in  modulation.  It  is 
clear,  to  be  sure,  that  even  in  the  remotest  times  the  Greeks  had  melo- 

•  The  preek  word  ^i5fa,  from  which  oar  term  lyre  is  derived,  is  not  found  in 
Homer;  but  the  instruments  which  he  calls  ^g'fuyi  and  kIBo^,  were  certainly  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  with  the  lyre,  only  in  a  ruder  state. 

t  Among  several  passages  in  Plutsrch's  Dialogue  on  Music,  in  which  Terpander 
is  mentioned,  the  following  is  the  one  which  points  most  decidedly  at  his  character 
as  an  improyer  of  the  art :— "  icol  ydp  rdv  Tipwaifjipw  i^  (6  'HputXi^s)  luBap^fiucmr 
wofr^v  ivra  v6iAmy,  icard  y6fio¥  Itcaurroy  rots  lirccri  roii  iavroO  koI  roa'OfKifpw  ftdAai 
vtpvnBipra,  ^Oflv  rots  dywcriF. 

Mons.  Burette,  who  gives  a  translation  of  Plutardi's  Dialogue  on  Music  in  the 
10th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  makes  the  follow- 
ing commentary  on  this  passage.  Translators,  he  says,  have  generally  misunder- 
stood it.  f'  lis  ont  pns  I'e  terme  N^/mi  pour  des  loiz  ou  des  r^les  de  composition 
musicale,  et  out  tradnit  sur  ce  pled-  la,  faute  d'etre  instniits  de  la  veritable  rignifica^ 
tion  de  ce  mot;  et  en  cetendroit  et  dans  tout  ce  dialogue,-  oA  JHoiiun  n'est  antre 
chose  qn'uB  air  ou  nn  canttque.  Void  done  ce  que  vent  dire  Plutarch :  <<  Ttrpmndft 
"  €ompQtoit  ^ubord  des  poemes  lyriques  d*une  certaine  misure  prapru  h  itrcMcomr 
<<  pagnies  de  la  cithare.  ErtsuiU  il  mettoU  ces  poesies  en  fntingue,  defaton  que  celle-ci 
"  put  s'accammode^  aujai  de  la  cithare,  qui  alirs  ne  r€ndoit  prkisament  que  les  mhnes 
<<  sons  ehaniis  pat  ia  voix  du  musici^  Enfin,  Terpandre  noUnt  cette  muslqve  silr 
**  les  vers  ra^es^ea  canines  de  sa  composition,  et  qudquefois  il  en  faisoit  sulaBt 
"  pour  les  poiisies  d'Homcre,  aprte  quoi  u  ^toit  en  6tat  de  les  esteuter  lui-m£me,  ott 
<<  de  les  faire  exicuter  dans  les  jeux  publiques."         X  Dgen,  Disq.  de  Scol.  Poesi 
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dto>  oif  airsy  whiqh  strongly  affected  tbetnselves.  But  it  is  equally  dear 
that  their  vocal  melody  must  have  been  very  imperfect,  and  their  instru- 
mcBtal  still  m<Mre  so.  The  ag^  pf  Terpander,  at  .least,  possessed  no  tra- 
ditional melodies  that  were  thought  worthy  pf  the  Homeric  verses,  for 
he. is  said  to  have  first  clothed  themjn  melody. 

Music  was  therefore  ohvipusly  incapable,  in  that  ancie^t  period,  of 
lending  poetry  that  peculiar  character,  which  music,  when  ed^blished 
in  definite  beai^ty- as  an. art,  impresses  on  poetical  composition.  But 
when  melody  b^aP^e  noted  and  regulated,  when  the  strings  and  com- 
pass of  theiyre  were  increased,  then  the  union  between  minic  and  verse 
rose  to  reciprocal  infiueiv:e.  Every  syllabi^  of  the.  poet's  numbers  had 
its  expression  definitely  adapted  to  the  melody  of  the  voice  and  string, 
and  fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  caprice.  The  consequence  of  poets  ad- 
dieting  themselves  to.  die  composition  of  verse  that,  should  be  best 
adapt^  for  this  intimate  coalition  with  music  was,  that  th^y  studied 
more  than.th^r  predecessors  tp  give  the  pith  of  language,  without  its 
auperfluities: — to  suppprt  eiQotion  more  continuously — ^to  strike  the 
fimcy  with  quicker  inures — to  diversify  rhythm,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  heighten  its  emphasis.  These  still  continue  to  be  the  main  charac- 
t^istics  of  Lyric  Poetry. 

TJbat  the  rude  music  of  Gree^  had  previously  possessed  no  influx- 
«iiee  on  its.  poetry,  is  certainly  not  to  be  imagined  ;  but  it  was  a  com- 
paratiiiely  feeble  influence^  If  (as  the  best  judges  inte^ret)  what 
Plntarch  says,  of  Terpander  clearly  implies  his  having  been  the 
inventor  of  musical  notation,  the  rescuing  of  the  art  from  dependence 
:on  vague  caprice  and  memory,  was  something  like  giving  it  a  new 
fcr^tion.  On  the  Homeric  state  of  instrumeiital  n^usic, .  Dr.  Bumey 
.pronounces  a  very  sweeping  judgment, — "  Singing,  kt  says,  there  is  in 
Homer,  wU/umt  instmmental  music ;  but  of  instrumental  music  without 
vocal,  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  the,  writings  of  Homer,  Even  the 
dance  is  never  described  as  ptrformed  to  the  lyre  alone,  without  the  accom^ 
paniment  of  the  voice,**  Either  some  passage  of  Homer  on  this 
.subject  has  escaped  me,  or  Dr.  Bumey's  assertion  is  too  unqualified. 
In  the  18th  book  of  the  Iliad*,  there  is  positively  dancing  to  pipes  and 
lyres,  without  a  word  about  song  ;  and  the  passage  which  Dr.  B. 
quotes  to  prove  that  dance  was  struck  up  to  the  voice,  is  a  mis-trans- 
lation of  Pope's.,  Still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  fact,  that  instrumen- 
tal was. never- separated  from  vocal  music  in  the  Homeric  times,  and 
that  the  ballet  itself  was  inspired  by  the  singer's  voice ;  for  though  there 
are  no  precise  and  equivocal  proofs,  there  are  symptoms  of  this  in 
Homer.  The  musician  who  inspires  the  dance,  is  always  called  a 
-singer,  and  song  and  dancing  are  for  ever  closely  mentioned  together. 
Many  traits -in  Greek  manners  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  Scolia,  or  convivial  songs,  of 
Xhe  Greeks,  and  is  believed  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  older  than  even 
Archilochus,  the  commonly  reputed  father  of  Lyric  Poetryt*  As  an 
inventor  of  songs,  Terpander  appears  in  the  genuine  light  of  a  Lyric 

*  KoSjooi  I*  ^^xv^rriifn  ^ty«oy,  4w  8*  6aa  roarv  - 
A^l  4p6ifjufy4s  Tc  /9oi)y  $XP^,        lUad.  18.  494. 
*     f  KtOrrois  xP^rMf  M  fp^!69ga  waXai6s  km  (4  Tipirarfipof ) .  wow€6r9fV¥  tout  pAt^v 
*A^iX6xov   dwo^wH  VhaSmts  6  i^  *lraXias,    Iv    trvryg^ififiml  rtwi   r^  vtfl    fii»r 
dfxidwf  ironrrv'^  lui.  fuvauwy,    Plutarch.  Dial.  d«  Musics. 
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poet,  which  is  more  than  c«n  be  said  of  him  when  regarded  only,  as  a 
musician,  setting  melody  to  the  strains  of  Homer. — Thski  lie  melodisBed 
entire  rhapsodies  of  Homer,  is  much  less  probable  than  that  he  only 
selected  impassioned  and  striking  passages,  and  prefixed  to  them 
those  lyrical  proems  or  preludes  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  Com- 
pose^, But  the  new  impulse  which  poetry  received  from-  the 
improvement  of  music  as  an  art,  was-  not  to  he  Imitted  by  the  toj^re 
composition  ^f  melody  for  Homeric  verse.  The  same  progress  €>f 
social  life  which  improved  music,  also  awoke  new  emulation  in  poetry, 
and  pointed  out  to  her  a  charm  and  resource  of  novelty,  in  substi- 
tuting the  concentrated  eloquence  of  passion  for  •  the  diffuse  simfdicity 
of  the  Epic  style.  The  improvers  of  music,  who  wished  to  unite  it  with 
poetry,  would  soon  find,  that  enthusiasm  is  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  arts,  and  that  language  is  susceptible  of  .musical  expression,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  the  language  of  sustained  emotion.  .  The  Muse 
of  the  Lyric  age,  therefore,  quitted  protracted  legends  and  descriptions 
for  the  pure  utterance  of  passions  that  came  home  to  men's  bosoms 
and  business.  Epic  poetry  has  too  large  a  compass  to  fulfil  to  be  ibr 
ever  impetuous  and  fervid  in  its  course.  It  excites  and  gratifies  a 
deliberate  and  circumstantial  curiosity,  and  though  it  lifts  up  the 
passions  at  times,  it  relieves  them  with  agreeable  intervals  of  repose. 
But,  continuous  and  supported  excitement  of  feeling,  whether  grave 
or  gay,  is  ihe  characteristic  of  Lyric  verse ;  and,  accordingly.  Poetry 
of  this  elastic  nature  sprang  up  abundantly  in  Greece  in  &e  age  that 
tlirilled  with  the  first  spell  of  complete  melody.  Poetry  and  music,  at  this 
epoch,  mutually  aided  the  progress  of  each  other.— rMusic  excited 
poetic  enthusiasm,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  sought  to  vent 
itself  in  variety  of  versification.  This  variety  of  metre  re-acted  upon 
music,  and  enriched  it.  •  In  the  modem  state  of  the  art,  it  is  true  &at 
music  is,  to  a  great  degree,  independent  of  the  measure  which  it 
accompanies.  But  *  rhythm,  as  Bumey  (and  Tartini  before  him) 
remarked,  rigorously  governed  melody  in  the  music  of  ancient  Greece ; 
so  that  new  metres  must  have  generated  new  airs.  When  we  are  told, 
therefore,  that  Archilochus  first  shewed  the  example  of  accompanying 
•transitions  firom  one  rhythm  to  another  with  themunc  of  the  lyre, 
we  may  regard  him,  even  if  his  date  was  later  than  Terpander's,  as 
eminently  sharing  in  the  honour  of  lyrical  invention. 

The  cultivation  of  Elegiac  poetry  commenced  early  in  the  Lyric 

Sriod  of  Greece.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  easier  to  offer  conjectures 
an  to  settle  dates,  I  should  surmise  that  the  earliest  elegies  probably 
preceded  the  earliest  Greek  lyrical  poems.  This  idea,  it  is  true,  pre* 
supposes  Callinus  to  have  been  earlier  than  either  Terpander  or  Archi- 
lochus, and  the  date  of  all  those  three  poets  is  still  a  debateable  point  in 
chronology.  But  in  formerly  mentioning  Callinus,  I  had  occasion*  to 
notice  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  he  lived  as  early  as  the  first 
Olympiads,  and  this  would  make  hixn  anterior  to  any  of  the.  dates  as- 
signed to  Terpander,  either  by  Athenseus  or  Eusebius,  or  the  Oxford 
IV^rbles.  If  Callinus  was  so  early  a  writer,  the  fragment  of  his  War 
elegy  must  be  held  to  exhibit  a. specimen  of  Greek  poetry  in  its  inter- 
mediate state  between  the  Homeridae  and  the  Lyric  poets.  In  these 
pentameters  we  see  the. first  deviation*  that  was  made. firom  the  old 
Homeric  metre — a  change,  it  is  true,  not  productive  of  livelier  bar-' 
mony,  but  still  suggesting  a  hint  for  farther  experiments  in  Versifica- 
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tion.  MoreonreTf .  tlioii|h.  tbe  eo)aipo0id<m  of  .the  martial  ekgy  did  not 
•at  once  lead  the  Greek  Muse  into  die  legion  of  pure  firncy  and  paMon, 
it  accustomied  her  to  embody  strong  feelings  in  concise  expression;  it 
lopped  the  redundancy  of  epic  diction,  and  prepared  the  Greek  language 
for  its  forthcoming  honours  of  lyric  poetry. 

Excepting  Callinus,  however,  all  the  elegiac  poets  come  une^yo« 
cally  within  the  lyric  period.  The  el^y  was  strictly  a  musical 
poem,  and  was  sung  to  instrumental  accompaniment  This  will 
not  seem  so  much  at  variance  with  our  notions,  as  the  fact  of  statutes 
and  monds  having  been  musicaUy  promulgated;  for  we  attach  to  the 
term  elegy  the  idea  of  poofbund,  though  not  of  impetuous  feeling.  It 
is  dierefbre  naturally  congenial  with  music,  and  approaches,  thou^  it 
does  not  reach,  the  character  of  lyric  poetry. .  To  inquire  whether 
the  Greek  eleg^  was  sung  to  the  lyre,  or  to  any  other  instrument,  and 
to  determine  £om  thence  whether  we  should  etymologically  call  it  a 
lyric  poem  or  not,  would  be  to  classily  compositbus  not  by  nature, 
but  by  accident.  The  affinity  between  Elegiac  and  Lyric  poetry  lies 
in  their  being  both  the  distinct  effusions  of  the  heart,,  more  peculiarly 
couched  than  other  poetiy  in  the  emphatic  and  hannonious  language  of 
supported  sensibility.  Their  difference  consists  in  elegiac  sentiment 
bemg  equaUe  «id  deliberate,  and  in  lyric  feeling  l^dng  lively,  elate, 
and  impassioned,  and,  from  the  alliance  of  fancy  with  enthusiasm, 
various  and  versatile  in  its  range  of  associations. 

The  Elegy,  therefore,  mardies  ta  slow  measure,  and  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  rapidity  of  £incy.  Whibt  the  Lyric  poem  may  vary  from 
rapid  to  slow  movement,  and  is  privileged  to  use  either  the  tersest 
regularity,  or  the  boldest  variety  of  rhythm.  It  is  the  dream  of 
genius  in  its  most  entranced  and  imaginative  mood.  There  b  this  in 
common  between  the  Greek  ode  and  elegy,  that  both  of  them  at 
times  are  sdemn.  Yet  nothing,  can  be  weU  imagined  more  different 
than  the  simple  and.  plain  gravity  of  Tyctieus,  and  the  highnrapt  and 
visionary  solemnity  oif  the  Tragic  Qioral  Odes. 

The  term  Ele^  is  applied  to  Greek  poems  of  sterner  stuiff  than  we 
should  call  Elegiac,  with  the  soft,  and  ^tender  assof^tioo^  yAAA  we 
attach  to  the  term.  The  so.  called  Elegies  of  Tyrt^us  and.  QiUfinua 
are.  purely  martial.  Mimnermus.  is  the  first  de^aat  whose  style 
can  be  called  plaintive.  His  fragments  breathe  the .  ;i«gret8  of  an 
eloquent  though  sensual  genius  for  departed  ei^oyments.  The  elegies 
of  .Solon  and  Theogais  lean,  to  the  Gnomic  class  of  poetry,  ra^er 
than  to  that  of  sensibility. .  Simonides  wrote  poems  of  this  kind :  ai^ 
from  the  universal  testimony  of  the  ancients  to  bis  powers, of  pathos, 
we  may  bdieve  them,  to  have  been  excellent.  But  the  choic^t  of  b» 
fragments  is  not  degiac  And  time  has  revelled  on  the  noble  image  of 
Simonides,  so  asio  leave  us  but  few  lines  of  his  symmetry,  by  which 
we  can  compute  wHuit  it  must,  have  been.  I  submit  a  translation  of 
one  of  the  elegies  of(  Tyrtnua^  though  I  am  conscious  bow  faintly  it 
represents  the  fine  niiit.  of  the  original.  It  i9  the  el^gy.generidly 
placed  first  in  the  pttblication  of  his  fragments ;  beginning —  . 

How  glorious  fall  the  valiant,  sword  in  hand. 
In  front  of  battle  for  their  native  land ! 
.  Bui  oh!. what  tlkswait -the  wKtchy> that yt^fia 
A  recreant  outcast  from  hti  country's  fields ! 
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Tbe  Oliver  whom  he  loves  shall  iqiikkcrhoBifi^  ' 
An  aujed  father  at  bis  side  shall  roam ; 
His  utile  ones  shall  weeping  with  him  go> 
And  a  young  wife  participate  his  woe; 
Whikt  scorn'd  ana  scowi'd  upon  by  every  face. 
They  pine  for  food,  and  beg  trom  place  to  place. 

Stain  of  his  breed !  dL^honooring  manhood's  form. 
All  ills  shall  cleave  to  hiA :-— Affliction's  storm 
Shall  blind  him  wandering  in  the  vale  of  years, 
HU,  lost  to  all  but  ignominious  fears. 
He  shaU  not  blush  to  leave  a  recreant's  name. 
And  children,  like  himself,  inured  to  shame. 

But  we  will  combat  for  otir  fathers'  land. 
And  we  will  drain*  the  life-blood  where  we  stand 
To  save  our  children  :^figbt  ye  side  by  side. 
And  serried  close^,  ye  men  of  youthful  pride, 
Disdaining  fear,  and  deeming  light  the  cost 
Of  life  itself  in  glorious  battle  lost. 

Leave  not  our  sires  to  stem  th'  unequal  fight. 
Whose  limbs  are  nerved  no  more  with  buoyant  might ; 
Nor  lagnng  backward,  let  the  younger  breast 
Permit  tne  man  of  age  (a  sisht  unblest) 
To  welter  in  the  combat's  roremost  thrust. 
His  hoary  head  dishevellM  in  the  dust, 
And  venerable  bosom  bleeding  bare. 

But  Youth's  fair  form,  though  fallen,  is  ever  fiiir. 
And  beautiful  in  death  the  boy  appears. 
The  hero  boy,  that  dies  in  blooming  years  ? 
In  man's  regret  he  lives  and  woman's  tears. 
More  sacrea  than  in  life,  and  lovelier  far. 
For  having  perbh'd  in  the  front  of  war.   . 

The  War  hymns  ofTyrtseus  were  so  popular,  that  Lycurgus  the  ora^ 
tor  informs  us  of  their  having  been  sung  in  Uieir  camp  two  himdred 
years  after  the  time  of  the  poet.  They  possess  a  sobriety  more  pecjt-^ 
liar,  to  the  Spartan  character  than  to  that  of  Gheeece  at  large.  There  is 
nothing  like  transport  in  these  military  appeals,  no  summons  to  a  hurr 
ried  or  headlong;  attack.  That  was  not  the  chiuacter  of  Sjpartan  dis* 
ciplipe.  Its  object  was  to  inspire  a  devoted  magnanimity  above  impe- 
tuoaity,  Henoe  even  the  martial  music  of  this  people  was  purposely 
calculate  not  to  inflame,  but  to  soothe  the  spudt  of  the  combatants 
They*  used  not  the  trumpet  in  their  march  into  battle,  says  Thocydides, 
because  they  wished  not  to  excite  the  rage  of  their  warriors.  Their 
charging-step  was  made  to  the  ''  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  re- 
corders." The  valour  of  a  Spartan  was  too  highly  tempered  to  require 
a  stunning  or  rousing  impulse.  His  spirit  was  like  n  steed  too  proud 
for  the  spur.  Education  had  hardened  bis  nature  into  a  fortitude  that 
could  bear  the  last  polish  of  serenity.  Yet,  stoic  as  he  was,  there  was 
a  holy  enjoyment  of  patriotic  battle,  mixed  with  the  calm  of  his  self- 
possession.  History  minutely  describes  him  advancing  with  a  dieerfid 
countenance  and  majestic  peoe  to  dose  with  his  enemy ;  and  when  he 
was  about  to  kill  or  die  for  his  oouBtry,  ke  measured  his  last  steps  to 
music  that  filled  him  with  sweet  and  solemn  associations.  It  was  at 
once  a  delightftd  and  terrible  sight,  says  Plutarch,  to  see  them  march- 
ing on  to  the  tune  of  their  flutes,  without  ever  troubling  their  order,  or 
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confounding  ihek  ranks  7  iheir  mwc  leading  Utepa  into  danger  with  a 
deliberate  hope  and  assurance,  as  if  some  Divinity  had  sensibly  assisted 
them.  The  issue  of  those  cool  and  musical  approaches  pretty  gene- 
rally shewed  them  superior  to  the  most  furious  onsets. 

The  Lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  comprehended  a  vast  variety  of 
strains,  extending  from  the  most  earnest  and  sacred,  to  the  lightest 
festive  character.  Many  of  their  reli^ipus  hymns,  as  we  have  already 
se^i  by  those  of  the  Homerids, .  partook  considerably  of  the  Epic 
character,  that  is,  they  related  the  actions  of  the  Deities,  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  very  ancient  hymnic  poetry 
of  Bacis  and  Olen  was  of  this  narrative  description.  Greek  super- 
stiticHi,  however,  often  jMured  itself  forth  in  Lyric  numbers,  and  with  the 
characteristic  ardour,  pride,  and  pomp  of  Lyric  poetry.  It  was  for 
furnishing  strains  of  this  kind  that  Pindar  was  allotted  a  seat  of  honour 
in  die  temple  of  Delphi,  and  a  share  of  the  offerings  that  were  made  to  it. 
Nor,  whilst  the  lyre  accompanied  hymns  at  the  altar,  was  it  less  the 
companion  of  song  at  the  social  board.  The  instrument  was  given  from 
hand  to  hand  at  convivial  parties;  and  to  play  it  and  sing  to  it  well, 
was  held  amongst  the  most  esteemed  accomplishments .  that  a  Greek 
could  bring  into  society.  In  this  respect  the  national  manners  were 
widely  different  from. those  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  later  times  at  least, 
thought  it  disreputable  to  sing  at  banquets  *.  The  Greeks  considered 
music  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  so  that  a  supper  at  Rome, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  to  the  palate,  must  have  been  much  less 
agreeable  to  the  ear  than  at  Athens. 

The  singing  at  a  Greek  entertainment  commenced  with  an  anthem  in 
honour  of  one  or  other  of  the  gods,  in  which  all  the  company  joined  f. 
This  religious  custom,  a  relic  of  sober  antiquity,  seems  to  have  been 
kept  up  in  ages  less  disdnguisljed  by  habitual  piety,  just  a&  *'  Non  Nobis 
Domine"  is  sung  after  a  modern  dinner,  or  a  grace  repeated  in  our  own 
graceless  times.  When  the  psean  was  finished,  the  host  gave  the  lyre 
to  the  guest  beside  him,  and  challenged  him  for  a  song ;  and  the  most 
learned  authorities  solemnly  assure  us  that  there  was  no  possibility  for 
the  bashful  or  bad  singer  to  escape  obeying  this  command.  When  he 
had  complied,  he  had  a  right,  in  turn,  to  compel  his  neighbour  to 
warble ;  and  thus  the  song  went  completely  round.  If  any  one  was 
awkward  at  the  lyre,  he  was  permitted  to  sing  without  it,  simply 
holding  a  myrtle  branch  in  his  hand;  but  from  singing  there  was  no 
refuge,  as  under  the  milder  system  of  modern  manners,  either  in  the 
apology  of  a  cold,,  or  the  offer  to  tell  a  story.  There  was  another 
species  of  songs  to  which  the  name  of  Scolia  seems  most  particularly 
to  belong ;  which  did  not  circulate  regularly,  but  partook  more  of  the 
nature  or  wit  combats  X-  Some  one  of  the  company  sung  a  strain,  and 
gave  the  lyre  and  challenge  to  any  one  he  chose,  who,  if  he  wished  to 
support  his  credit,  sung  different  words  and  turns  of  thought  on  the  same 

•  This  was  not  always  the  case,  however : — "  Utinam  extarcat,"  says  Cicero, 
**  ilia  Carolina  qttae  multis  sacnlis  arite  suam  aetatem  in  epuliii  esse  cantitata  h  sin- 
gvlis  conviviB  de  darorom  yirorum'  Undibus  in  ori|pmbu8  scriptnm  retiquit  Oato.** 

'    Cicero,  Briit  19. 

t  Pluterch  Sympos.  I.  Qu.  1.  irpwrov  fuf  |?5ov  y^K.  Kouftn    cnfOKTcy  /«§  0«rp 
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subject,  eitber  frarii  xnemoty  or  extemponmeooBly.'  This  kind  of  song, 
Professor  Ilgen  maintains,  derived  the  name  of  SeoKonfhKn  the  oblique 
direction  in  which  it  passed  among  the  rival  songsters.  The  Scolion 
was  of  all  different  characters,  from  the  utmost  gravity  of  morals  and 
mythology  to  the  loosest  jollity. 

When  the  wine  had  circulated  for  a  certain  time  however,  we  may 
conceive  that  a  rivalahip,  which  was  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  wits  of 
the  party,  would  be  felt  rather  unsociable ;  and  that  the  songs  which 
required  neither  a  retentive  memory  nor  powers  of  improvisation  would 
be  resumed,  and  conclude  the  entertainment.  The  Kdmos  was  the 
song  peculiar  to  the  mellowest  state  of  inebriety;  and,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  the  serenade  which  the  tipsy  lover  sung  at  untimely 
hours  before  his'  mistress's  habitation,  sometimes  concluding  it,  when 
she  was  unkind,  with  smashing  her  windows. 

The  example  of  Terpander,  Archilochus,  and  Alcman,  in  Lyric 
poetry,  was  followed  by  a  rich  and  numeroua  succession  of  poets  in  the 
same  walk  of  composition;  of  whom  Stesichorus,  Alcseus,  Sappho, 
Simonides,  Ibycus,  B^cchylides,  and  Anacreon,  are  the  names  of  most 
eminent  reputation.  Their  united  ssras  fill  up  a  space  of  about  two 
hundred  years ;  during  which  time  they  peculiarly  enriched  three  out 
of  the  four  dialects  of  Greek. — In  the  Ionic,  we  bave  still  the  gay  relics 
of  Anacreon.  Lesbos  gave  Alcseus  and  Sappho  as  ornaments  to  the 
JEoUc  dialect;  aind  that  island  must  have  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
Lyric  Muse,  since  it  also  claimed  the  memory  of  Terpander  and  Arion* 
Pindar,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  perfected' this  species  of  poetry,  and  stands 
at  the  head  of  it  in  the  universal  estimation.  Yet,  if  it  be  not  treason  to 
his  acknowledged  supremacy,  I  would  say,  that  deplorably  scanty  as 
are  the  relics  of  the  preceding  lyrists,  there  are  traits  in  them  of  a 
simple  power  over  the  affections,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
more  magnificent Krt  with  which  Pindar  addresses  the  imagination. — Of 
the  Lyric  poets  I  shall  treat  more  in  detail  in  another  Lecture. 
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The  Milk-maid  and  the  Banker  i 

A  Milk-maid  with  a  very  pretty  ftce. 

Who  lived  at  Acton, 
Had  a  black  Cow,  the  ugliest  in  the  place,  .. 

A  crooked-back'd  one, 
A  beast  as  dangerous,  too,  as  she  was  frightful. 

Vicious  and  spiteful. 
And  so  conBnnM  a  truant,  that  she  bounded 
Over  the  hedges  dail^,  and  got  pounded. 
Twas  all  in  vain  to  tie  her  with  a  tether. 
For  then  both  cord  and  cow  eloped  together* 

Arm'd  with  an  oaken  bough,  (what  folly ! 
It  should  have  been  of  birch,  or  thorn,  or  holly,) 
Patty  one  day  was  driving  home  the  beast. 
Which  had,  as  u&uaJ,  slipp'd  its  anchor. 
When  on  the  road  she  met  a  certain  Banker, 
Who  stopp'd  to  give  his  eyes  a  feast 
By  gazing  on  her  features,  crimson'd  high 
By  a  long  cow-chase  in  July. 
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"  Are  vbu  from  Acton»  pretty  lasi  i**  he  cried : 

•^  Yes/'— with  a  curtsey  she  replied. 

"  Why  then  you  kaow  the  laundress,  Sally  Wrench  i** 

'*  She  is  my  cousin,  Sir,  and  next-door  neighbour." 
"  That  *8  lucky — 1  Ve  a  lUessage  for  the  wench. 

Which  neeas  despatch,  and  you  may  save  my  labour. 
Give  her  this  kiss,  my  dear,  and  say  I  sent  it. 
But  mind,  you  owe  me  one-^I  've  only  lent  it" 

*'  She  shall  know,'^  cried  the  g^l,  as  she  brandish'd  her  bough, 

*'  Of  the  loving  intentions  you  bore  me : 
But  as  to  the  kiss,  as  there  *s  haste,  you  Ml  allow 
That  you'd  better  run  forward  and  give  it  my  Cow, 
For  she,  at  the  rate  she  is  soampering  now. 

Will  reach  Acton  some  minutes  before  me." 


The  Farmer's  W^  and  the  Gascon. 

At  Neuchatel,  in  France,  where  they  prepare 

Cheeses  that  set  us  lonnnft  to  be  mites. 
There  dwelt  a  farmer's  wue,  umed  for  her  rare    . 

Skill  in  these  small  quadrangular  delights.  / 

Where  they  were  made,  they  sold  for  the  immense 

Price  of  three  sous  a-piece ; 

But  as  salt  water  made  their  charms  increase. 
In  England  the  fxx'd  rate  was  eighteen-pence. 

This  damsel  had  to  help  her  in  the  farm. 

To  milk  her  cows  and  feed  her  hogs, 
A  Gascon  peasant,  with  a  sturdy  arm 

For  di^ng  or  for  carrying  logs. 
But  in  his  noddle  weak  as  any  Mby, 

In  fact  a  gftby. 
And  such  a  glutton  whan  you  came  to  feed  him. 

That  Wantley^s  dragon,  who  *Vate  bams  and  chsoiokesy 

As  if  thev  were  geese  and  turkies," 
(Vide  the  Ballad,)  scarcely  could  exceed  him. 

One  mom  she  had  prepared  a  mbnstMms  bowl 

Of  cream  like  nectar. 
And  wouldn't  so  to  Church  (good  careful  soul !) 

Till  she  had  left  it  safe  with'b  protectot ; 
So  she  gave  strict  iniimctions  to  the  Gascon, 
To  watch  it  while  his  mistress  was  to  mass  goae^ '     ^ 

Watch  it  he  did— he  never  took  his.  eyes  off. 

But  lick'd  his  upper,  then  his  under  Up, 
And  doubled  up  his  fist  to  drive  the  flies  off, 
Begmdging  them  the  smallest  sip. 
Which  if  they  got. 
Like  my  Lord  Salisbuty,  he  heaved  a  «igh. 
And  cried, — "  O  happy,  happy  fly, 

How  I  do  envy  you  your  lot !" 

Each  moment  did  his  appetite  grow  stronger ; 

His  bowels  yeam'd  ^ 
At  length  he'  could  not  beat  it  any  longer. 

But  on  all  sides  his  looks  hetuni'd. 
And  finding  that  the  coast  was  clear,  he  quaff 'd 
Tbe  whole  up  at  a  draught. 
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Scvldding  from  church,  ihtfumtfs  wife 

Flew  to  the  dairy; 
But  stood  aghast,  and  could  not,  for  her  life. 
One  seutence  mutter. 

Until  she  summonM  breath  enongh  to  utter 
*' Holy  St.  Mary  r 
And  shortly,  with  a  &ee  of  scarlet. 

The  yixen  (for  she  wa$  a  Tixeo)  flew   ' 
Upon  the  varlet. 
Asking  the  when,  and  where,  and  how,  and  who 

Hadgulp'd  her  cream,  nor  left  an  atom. 
To  which  he  gave  not  separate  replies. 
But,  with  a  look  of  excellent  digestion. 
One  answer  made  to  every  question-— 
"The  Flies  P' 

"  The  flies,  you  ro^e ! — the  flies,  you  euttlins;  dog ! 

Bdiold,  your  whiskers  still  are  covered  thickly; 
Thie^Itar — ^vlllain^--gormandizer — ^hog ! 

1  '11  make  you  tell  another  story  quickly/' 
So  out  she  bounced,  and  broaght^  with  loud  aiarmsj 

Two  stout  Gens-d'Armes, 
Who  bore  him  to  the  Judge — ^a  little  prig. 
With  angry  bottle  nose. 
Like  a  red  cabbage  rose. 
While  lots  of  white  ones  flourish'd  on  his  wig. 
Looking  at  once  both  stem  and  Wise, 

He  tumf  d  to  the  delinquent, 
Aikd  *gin  to  question  him,  and  catechise 

As  to  which  way  the  drink  went. 
Still  the  same  dogged  answers  rise, 
•*  The  flies,  my  Loid,— the  flies,  the  flics  I" 

"  PihaP  quoth  the  judge,  hdf  peevish  and  half  pompons, 
"  Why,  you  're  nan  compos, 
.  You  should  have  watch'd  the  bowl,  as  she  desired. 

And  kiird  the  flies,  you  stupid  clown." — 
*•  What  I  is  it  lawful  then,"  the  dolt  inquired, 

**  To  kill  the  flies  in  this  here  town  ?  ^— 
**  The  man  's  an  ass — a  pretty  question  this ! 
Lawful  ^  you  booby  I — ^to  be  sure  it  is. 
You  've  my  authority,  where'er  you  meet  'em. 
To  kill  the  roeues,  and,  if  you  like  it,  e^t  'eai." — 
"  Zooks !"  cried  the  rustic,  "  1  'm  right  slad  to  hear  it. 

Constable,  catch  that  thief!,  may  iffohapg 
If  yonder  bluebottle  (1  know  his  fece,) 

Is  n't  the  very  leader  of  the  gang 
^That  stole  the  cream ; — ^let  me  come  near  it  I" — 
This  said,  he  started  from  his  place. 
And  aimuMc  one  of  his  sledge->bammer  blows 
At  a  laive  %  upon  the  Judge's  nose. 
The  luckless,  bloe-bottle  he  smash'd. 

And  gratified  a  double  grudge ; 
For  the  same  catapult  completely  smash'd 
'    The  bottle-nose  belonging  to  the  Judge!  H. 
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GRIMM^S  OHOST. 
LCTTEK  IX* 

Captain  Augustus  Thackeray  did  not  escape  firom  some  more  of 
those  casualties  into  which  novices  in  dinner-giying  are -apt  to  initiate 
their  guests.  Allured  hy  the  syren  smiles  of  a  dark-green  wine-glass 
at  his  elhow,  betokening  hock  in  front,  he  ventured  to  tilt  part  of  the 
contents  of  a  slim-throated  bottle  into  his  glass.  The  mower  down  of 
multitudes  had  no  sooner  steered  the  beverage  into  his  mouth,  between 
the  Scylla  and  Chai-ybdis  of  his  two  mustachios,  than  he  suddenly  halted 
in  his  swallow,  ejaculated  "  Geud  Gad!"  (hi8Custon)ary  exclamation  when 
any  thing  much  amazed  him,)  and  delivered  the  green  deceiver,  with  its 
nauseous  contents,  to  the  hot  and  hurried  Jane,  who  happened,  at  that  mo* 
ment,  to  be  whisking  past  his  chair.  The  cod-fish  which  Mxis.  Culpepper 
had  cruelly  mangled,  in  quest  of  its  liver,  now  disappeared,  and  was 
succeeded  by  that  respectable  bird,  whose  cackling  saved:  th^  Roman 
capitol.  Had  Caesar,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  followed  in  ita  rear. 
Captain  Thackeray  would  never  have  looked  half  so  ^aghast.  He 
guessed,  with  fearful  accuracy,  how  well  Mrs.  Culpepper  could  carve ; 
and  foreboding  certain  splashihgs,  of  which  he  wflled  to'be  the  giver 
rather  than  the  receiver,  he  made,  a  military  movement,  with  his  left 
hand,  to  get  possession  of  the  carving-knife  and  fork..  The  lady,  how- 
ever, outflanked  him.  In  vain  did  he  entreat  that  be  might  be  allowed 
the  honour  of  saving  her  that  trouble:  the  lady  was  inexorable.  *'  The 
Captain  was  very  polite :  indeed,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  were 
very  polite.  Captain  Buckram,  of  the  Loyal  London  Volunteers,  was 
politeness  itself:  and  Major  Indigo,  of  the  Cripplegate  Sharpshooters, 
was  the  very  pink  of  politeness.  They  always  asked  her  to  let  them 
earve,.and  she  always  refused :  it  was  a  thing  she  never  did,*  (and  what's 
mere,  she  never  would) — ^let  any  body  carve  but  herself.  Her  uncle,  the 
Seijeant,  waa  a  capital  carver — nobody  better ;  but  she  never  would 
let  him  :  she  once  contested  the  point  with  him  so  long,  th^t  the  gravy 
beef  looked  like  a  patty-pan  of  jpotted :  No  !  it  was  a  thing  she  never 
did,  and  what's  more,  she  never  would  :  she  particularly  piqued  herself 
upon  her  carving  !*'  The  conflagrator  of  female  bosoms  was  not  wont 
to  be  so  rebuiied ;  but  the  impenetrable  Mrs.  Culpeppev  spiked  all  his 
artillery.  He  ther^ore,  like  a  prudent  warrior,  determined  to"^'  bear  a 
wary  eye"  upon  the  enemy's  motions.  The  first  four  dices,  from  the 
breast,  passed  off  without  much  danger,  and '  Mrs.  Culpepper's  em- 
broidered neighbour  began  to  hope  that  the  limbs  would  not  be  calkd 
for.  Alas !  '*  what  are  the  hopes  of  man !" — "  Give  me  a  leg,"  ejacu- 
lated Mr.  Culpepper.  "  Now  for  the  tug  of  w«r,!'  muiten^  the  Cap- 
tain to  himself.  "  I  guess  that  there  will  soon  be  a  slop-seller  at  b^th 
ends  of  the  table."  The  prophecy  was  destined  to  be  verified.  The 
common  race  of  men  who  haunt  dinner-tialbles,  dressed  in  blue  or 
black,  are  not  over-indifFerent  to  the  consequences  of  'sitting  in  the 
purlieus  of  a  goose.  What  then  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  wretch 
habited  like  Capt.  Thackeray  ?  If  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention, 
Danger  is  the  school-mistress  who  sets  her  to  work.  The  dilemma 
did  not  admit  of  delay.  Already  had  our  hostess  dived  into  the  recep- 
tacle of  sage  and  onions :- already  had  she  made  an  incision  near  the 
OS  femoris :  and  already  was  she  grasping  the  extremity  of  the  bird*s 
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leg,  with  a  fino,  though  greasy*  left  hand;  tvhen  the  Boater  o(  Ar- 
mies drew  hastily  from  his  sahre-tash  the. crimson  silk  pocket  handker- 
chief»  of  which  honourahle  mention  was  made  in  my  last  Epistle,  and 
tying  two  of  its  comers  behind  hicr  neck,  dtnsed  it  to  hang  like  an 
segis,  to  guard  his  bosom  from  the  random  shot  of  Mrs.  Culpepper's 
knife  and  fork.   '*  What  is  he  about?'*  whispered  Culpepper- to  his  son  r 
*f  If  he  means  to  take  my  hint  about  shaving,  I  think  he  might  wait  till 
dinner*  is  over.'*     The  deed,  however,  soon  proved  the  wisdom  of  its^ 
perpi^ratoF.  -  The  fiiir  carver,  by  dint  of  hacking  and  twiilting,  had 
iiearly  severed  the  leg  from  the  body :  and,  essaying  all  her  remaining 
strength,  now  accomplished  the  feat,  but  with  such  an  accelerated  mo-^ 
mentum,  that  leg,  fist,  and  fork  descended,  like  lightning,  into  the  disb. 
The  sage,  onions^  and  gravy,  thus  assaulted,  fled  for  tibeir  Uves,  -andf 
fietened  themselves,  in  many  a   stray  spatter,  upon  all  who  hap- 
pened to  be  near  them.     **  La!  Mamma !  how  excessively-  awkward!*' 
cried  Miss  Ckta,  hastily  raising  the  flap  of  the  tablecloth  (for  napkin* 
there  were  none),  to  dislodge  a  trifle  of  sage  and  onion  from  h»  eve-^ 
iid.    The  rapidity  of  this  action  overset  the  contents- of  a  salt-seller 
into  ai  dish  of  lemoa  cream.     <*  Say  nothing  about  it/'  whispered  her 
prudent  father.     Every  body  at  table  was  more  or  less  wounded  by  -die 
explosion,  •  which,  but  for  his-  crimson  silk  cuirass,  would  have  been 
as  fatal  to  the  Captain  as  the  bursting  of-  the  gasometer  in  Wellington- 
street,  Bladifriars,  was  to  the  South  London  Gas  Company.    '*  It  is 
fortunate  diat  I  adopted  diis  expedient,"  cried  the  soldier ;  *'  otherwisef 
Captain  Thackeray  would  have  been  Captain  Talbot,  alias  '^  the  spotted 
dog."     **  Well,  Sir,  you  may  take  off  your  handkerchief  now,''  said  the 
lia}f*vexed  hostess.    *'  Excuse  me,  Madam,"  answered  he  of  die  cnm- 
son  breast-plate :  '*  both  the  enemy's  wings,  and  one  of  his  legs,  aire 
stiH  in  the  neld."    '^  My  dear,"  said  Culpepper  to  his' wife,  **  you  be^ 
gan  with  piquing  yourself  upon  your  carving :  and  you*  have  ended 
with  piquinj^  other  people.    Come,  I  call  that  not  so  bad.    I  speak  niy 
Blind,  Captain  Thwack-away" — ^"  Thackeray,  Sir,  is  my  name"--^**  WeU 
then,  .Thackeray,  if  you  Ifte  it  better:  I  speak  my  mind^.  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  myself:  ray  name  is  Culpepper;  I'm  a  slop-seller,  and  I 
live  in  Savage-gardens.''    **  That 's  pretty  plain,"  mutteied  the  Captain. 
*  Jt!s  odd  enough,'.'  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  **  that  my  wife  never 
could  lop  off  the  limb  like  other  people.     It  happens  regularly  once  a 
year.    Her  uncle,  die  Serjeant,  of  whom  you  observe  she  is  always 
talking,  dines  with  us  once  a  year — on  Michaelmas-day :  we  always 
have  a  geose :  he  always*  sits  where  you  do  (t  mean  the  Serjeant;  not 
the. goose):  my  wife  always  carves,  and  he  always  gets  splashed ;  but 
as  he  is  a  Serjeant,  and  therefore  dresses  in  black,  itdoesnoff  so  much 
matter."—"  A  Seneant  in  black  !'•'  exclaimed  the  Knight  of  the  .pon- 
derous sword :  "  Geud  Gad !    Pray,  of  what  regiment  ?"   "  ^he  DefHl'a 
own,"  roared  Culpepper*;**  he's  a  Seijeant  at  Law."   This  sally  forced 
a  slight  laugh  from  the  soldier  ;  but  he  forthwith  recollected  himself, 
and  resumed  his  accustomed  air  of  decorous  insipidity.     No  farther 
calamity  occurred,  until,  in  an  evil  moment,  Captain  Thackeray  required 
to  be  helped  to  some  lemon-cream.     The  upset  salt  had  by  this  time 
insinuated  itself  into  the  interior  of  that  compound,  so  that  it  pre- 
sented a  smooth,  smiling,  yet  treacherous  surface,  like  the  ocean,  of 
which  Gay's  deploring  Damsel  thus  complains  : 
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'<  No  ejpes.  tbiose'rodcs  diaoorer 
'     That  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 
.    To  wreck  the  tmtched  lover^ 
And  give  the  maid  to  weep." 

The  Captain  Wd  bit^ieno,  eatqn  witk  ooBBidexaUe  oiMitiDii.  U  would 
liay«.  h&^^  a  breach  of  nuioiierB  ba4  be  lifted  td  bill  eye  thD  gbsa  which 
hungathia  boso^i,  ..Pii^.as  he  wap  not  i«iiUyriiert*iigfated|  a  0111^ 
glance  of  his  joakei  op^  was  ^sv^cieiit .  to  iafoim  bint  .that  the  ^eai 
olives,  the  pttfief^  aqd  die  .ci«rry,  .w$i;e  heat  admired  at  .a  dyataneeb 
&ut  me  lemoQ-cream  threw  him  off  his  guards  He  «a;|>re80ed  himself 
decidjsdly  partial  to  le^faon-creani.  •  '*  Lajaba-fcreaniy  madam,".  ^aid<4ie, 
turniiig'tQ  tbe.Lady  President^  ''  is  a  stendiog  dish  at  the  United  Ser- 
vice :  so  it  is  at  Count  St^flfenough's,  the  Ambassador  firom^  Hui^ary : 
so  it  is  at  I'fdy  Sarah  Surfeit's ;  I  eat  it  the«e  twice  a\week.  I  wonder 
Uie  D^ke  of  DQubleGoufi^e  n^ver  has  it :  I  frankly  told  htm^  last  Wed« 
aesday,  that  I  would  no(  dine  with  hire  eglaa  if  he  had  it  .not*  Miss 
Cu]pep|ier,  pr^  help  me  bonQtifuUy*  end  then  I  shsU  not  mctur  die 
maledictioapoimd  by  Bnunmel  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  are  helped 
ti^ice."  Cl^^  cast  a  conscious  look  at  her  father^  Yrbo  wioki^  his  left 
aye^  in,  token  of  seeresy  imd  compliance.  Thus  urged,  the  unhappy^ 
girl  deposited  about  one  eighth  of  the  contents  of  die  dii^.upon  the 
Captain's  |^ate»  which,  thus  freighted,  was  re-debrered  by  Jane  over 
^e  wrong  shoulder  of  the  gorgeous  gowrmmuL  A.  table-i^KKm,  large 
enough; for  the  jaws  of  Grimaldi,  lay  before  himi  with  this  he  tilted 
a  t<^able  lump  of  the  lemon-cream  into  his  anouth;  when,  lo^!  inlieu  of 
that  soft,  .melting,  ^  and  lemon-shaded  sweetness,^  which  his  ibnd  ima*> 
giaa^ion  l^^d  antic^ted,  all  the  mines  of  Poland  seemed  to  desbend  upon 
his  palate*  Regurgitation  was  impractioable.  The:fslse  soUd  had, 
Uke  a  quicksand,  b^me  liquid,  and  he  was  forced  to-  gulp  it  dowii 
^  with  what  i^ppetite  he  might."  His  throat  swelled,-  during  die  .prow 
«essj(like  ^(of  the  swcMrd-digestipg  juggler;  and.it  was  fbtt  three 
quarters.of  a  miaute  before  the  sacl^r  of  cities  had  regained  bie^h 
su£SQi0i|t  ttpejf^sulate  ''  Geud Gad T'  At  this  eveiitful  moment,  .Mr. 
Gulpepper'fr  foot'-hoy  rushed  into  the  room  with  a  Jelter,  addressed'  to 
his  Young  Master.  The  youth  opened  k,  and  exoUumed. with  deligfalv 
^>.Five  Tickets  for  T«m«id  Jerry !  Five  Tickets  fol^  Tom  and  Jer^.P 
''  What ai|^t?  "inquired  Clai:a.— ''  To-tnorrOl^i" ahawer^XxeeArge.-^ 
^  It  is  a  ride-  with  me,"  said  the  father,,  ^'  to'  go  any  wheiei  provided  i 
get  in  for  nothing.  Your  mother,  Clara,  and  yourself,  George,-*  t^ 
make  fomr;  an4»  Ciq»taia,  I  hope  you  11  make  the  £flk^''~'^  With 
great  pleasure,"  answered  die  lattc;r>  who  had  jiist' swdlowsd  a  wholkf 
tumbler  of  water,  .^^  provided  there  is  n»  lemdft-creara  in  the  hiUs*^^ 
The  party  was  forthmdi  anranged  (  tmd  I  eondnde  with  re-edil&ing^e 
wish  of  GHUpin's  Bard, 

«' May.  X  be  dieie  to  see  1?^ 
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MR.  P.*S  riSIT  TO  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Utagazinc. 

Mr.  Editor — For  thirty  jears  I  manfully  resisted  the  temptations 
of  London,  though  I  had  lived  there  from  my  birth  ta  the' latest  period 
of  my  bachelorship.  They  say,  a  wife  makes  a  strange  alti^ation  in  a 
man ;  and  so  it  was  with  me.  After  my  wedding-day  I  led  a  new  life, 
imd  neither  balls,  masquerades,  circulatii^  libraries,  theatres,  nor  even 
Cfur  weekly  club,  were  attractions  for  me ;— ^all  these  things,  said  I,'like 
Acres'  "  damns,"  (widi  my  own  to  boot,)  "  have  had  their  day." 
)¥bile  in  Pembrokeshire,  for  I  retired  to  that  county,  I  tiever  desired 
to  visit  the  Metropolis,  except  for  the  sake  of  its  exhibitions  of  paifat-- 
iBg  and  sculpture,  and  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  arts,  which,  the 
magaaines  and  newspapers  constantly  affiraied,  were  hastening  to  per* 
feeobn  so  &8t,  that  in  a  year  or  two  more,  (such  was  their  yeuiy  pro- 
phecy,) there  would  be  an  end  to  all  criticism  on  the  subject.  I  knew 
the  rogues  too  well  to  confide  in  their  sublimated  hopes ;  yet  it  was 
with  difficulty  1  conquered  my  yearning  after  the  glorious  works  they> 
described,  and  sorely  regretted  (fool  that  I  was !)  I  could  not  pay  the 
expense  of  a  trip  to  town  and  my  quarter's  rent  at  the  same  time.  StHl 
my  love  of  the  country,  my  wife,  and  my  books,  together  with  £he 
straitness  of  my  income,  compelling  me  to  lii^tn  adbeap  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  remain  quietly  at  home,  kept  me  Uilu^biy^contented.' 
Peraaps  you  are  thinking  of  an  old  common-]dace  against  me— that 
there  is  no  virtue  in  yielding  to  necessity. — Well,  be  it  so.  How-' 
ever,  ray  two  sonis  being  now  out  in  the  world,  my  daughter  having 
lately  picked  up  a  thriving  husband,  and  the  expenses  of  housekeeping: 
being  so  much  reduced,  while  my  income  still  continued  the  same,"! 
began  to  suspect  it  was  indolence,  or  old  age,  or  avarice,  and  notpru-; 
dmee,  that  withheld  me  from  putting  ray  long-wished-for  journey  into 
execution.  The  fact  is,  I  believe  1  did  ponder  too  deeply  on  stage--" 
coach  fares,  the  extravagance  of  inns,  and  the  necessity  of  sporting^a 
new  coat  on  tb^  occasion.  But,  while  in  this  wavering  mood,  a  neigh- 
bour lent  me  an  Essay  on  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
such  unanimity  of  opinion,  not  only  as  to  their  intrinsic  .ex/^dlonce,  but 
as  to  their  being  models  for  our  Artists,  and  the  sure  and.  certain  meaiis 
of  correcting  and  refining  our  national  taste,  that  I  hesitated,  not  a  mo- 
nuent  tp  pay  them  a  visit,  and  witness  the  grand  effect  theyihad  on  my 
countfjrmen. 

.  Accordingly,  a  letter  to  my  cousin  in  Queen. Square  was  imme- 
diately written,  apprising  him  of  my  intention;  and,  before  the  ink  wa» 
dry,  I  called  in  my  wife,  and  read  it  to  her  with  that  sort  of  resolute 
fi:own  which  a  man  puts  on  when  he  expects  his  lordly  will  and  plea- 
sure to  be  combated  by  a  thousand  objections  and  entreaties.  Then,' 
(for  even  in  the  happy  connubial  state  a  little  manoeuvring  is  indispen- 
sable, for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,)' before  she  had  time  to  utter 
k  word,  I  took  her  gently  by  the  hand,  suddenly  changing  my  frown 
into  a  smile,  and  said — "  ^^y  my  dear,  I  shall  be  back  again  in  five 
days.  Besides,  it  will  not  cost  much.  John  Davis  will  take  me  in 
his  cart  as  far  as  Cardiff, — a  triile  carries  roe  to  Bristol, — and  an  out- 
side place  on  the  eoach  cannot  ruin  us."  To  my  surprise,  she  was  de- 
lighted at  the  idea,  promising  herself,  as  I  quidkly  discovered,  argu- 
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ment  for  a  twelvemcmtli  on  London  wonders  and  London  novelties» 
first  to  be  carried  on  between  ourselves,  and  afterwards  retailed  among 
her  neighbours,  severally  and  collectively,  "  a  happiness  that  often  xoo- 
num  hits  on."  I  began  to  rub  my  beard,  for  a  suspicion  darted  across 
my  mind,  that  she  looked  forward,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  taking  the 
jaunt  with  me.  With  great  prudence,  therefore,  I  broached  the  snbject 
beforehand,  that  I  might  possess  the  right  of  arguing  it  down  by  d^ 
grees,  and  at  hut  give  my  veto,  if  necessary,  with  a  better  grace.  **  Ah, 
my  dear  old  girl,"  said  I,  *'  can't  you  contrive  to  bear  me  company  f 
I  have  been  thinking,  all  this  time,  if  you  could  not  somehow  or  ano« 
ther  manage  it.  What  say  vou  V*  She  instantly  {Hit  on  a  serious  £Me, 
and  delibmited  much  too  long  for  my  entire  satisfoction ;  but  how^ 
ever  at  last  she  told  me,  with  a  proftision  of  thanks  for  such  kindness 
from  the  best  of  husbands,  (and  she  never  had  any  reason  to  compbin,) 
that  she  really  did  not  know  how  it  was  possible  to  Itove  the  house-  by 
itself;  and  then  again  the.  cow  had  just  odved, — and  it  was  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year  with  her  poultry, — and,  moreover,  she  doubted  if  thus 
old  Poland  hen  would  be  set  by  any  one  but  herself.  So  it  was  settled 
I  should  go  to  town  "  without  incumbrance,"  as  the  adverdsements 
have  it,  and  yesterday  forenoon  I  arrived  at  the  Saracen's  Head. 

Do  not  imagine  I  am  come  here  as  a  professed  connoisseur  in  paints* 
ing  and  sculpture.  I  merely  like  to  look  at  them  because  they  give  me 
pleasure ;  and  even  that  pleasure,  for  the  most  part,  arises  ft^m  a  oon- 
aideration  of  their  eflfect  on  society.  Of  what  importance  would  it  be, 
lihat  certain  excellent  works  adorn  the  galleries  or  the  rich,  if  their  in* 
fluence  never  extended  beyond  the  ws^ls  ?  But  this  is  not  the  case : 
^nd  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  multiplied,  in  engravings  and  casta,  over 
die  whole  countrv.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  wherever  the  fine 
arts  may  be  said  to  flouridi : — ^I  am  afraid  they  are  on  the  decline 
among  us.  Had  the  Elgin  Marbles  been  inscribed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  golden  apple,  **  daUur  digmorty'  they  could  never  have  reached 
London,  at  least  according  to  the  judgment  of  Paris.  I  hav«  been  here 
only  a  fow  hours,  yet  I  have  seen  enough  to  prove  our  unworthiness. 
In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  number  <^  our 
artists,  nor  how  many  pictures  they  paint,  nor  what  sums  of  money  are 
given  for  them :  I  simply  look  for  an  elegance,  a  purity  of  taste,  among 
9ie  better  dasses  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  I  find  them  deficient  in  these, 
nothing  can  jiersuade  me  they  have  a  true  foeling  for  the  art,  or  that 
any  thing  beyond  portrait-psinting  is  really  encouraged.  When  we  C9Jlk 
to  mind  the  large  and  flowing  wigs  of  ourgrandfothers,  intended  tQ 
look  like  the  flaxen  curb  of  Arcan&n  swains — the  tmttons  on  their 
coats  embroideved  with  lambkins — their  walking-sticks  tipped  with  a 
orook — and  their  pastoral  compliments  to  our  graudmothers,  in  hoop*^ 
petdcoato,  with  their  hair  plastered  up  two  feet  above  the  head,  sur- 
mounted ^r  a  sfa^iherdess^  cap ;  and  that  these  fimtastieal  ladies  and 
gentleBten  addressed  each  other  by  the  names  of  Gorydon  and  Phyllis, 
Philander  and  Amaryllis,— I  say  when  we  recollect  that  such  was  the 
finhioh  of  the  day,  we  oease  tp  wonder  i|t  the  hard  struggle  of  die  fine 
arts  agunst  shell-work,  filigree,  samnlers,  and  ChelsMi  dnna.  Hp", 
gardi,  in  his  "  Marru^  i  la  modt^  places,  as  ornaments  on  a  nobW 
man's  ehimney-pieoe,  a  hideq»us  ooUeetton  ^^dispxMortionate  and  dis- 
eonhn^ prodigies;  and  the  satire  sufilqendy  marLi  the  character  of 
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tfae  &ne9  without  being  toU  that  this  very  work,  the  master-piece  of 
his  genius,  was  neglected  by  lua  contemporaries*  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
eonteiid  we  are  not  a  jot  better  than  our  forefathers.  It  is  true  we  do 
not  wear  wigs,  unless  from  necessity — lawyers  and  divines  excepted; 
and  we  have,  thanks  to  the  great  Mr.  Pitt,  left  off  haii^powder ;  yet  I 
am  convinced  onr  national  taste  has  been  retrograding  for  the  last 
thirty  years*  In  liiy  younger  days,  though  in  many  respecta  we  wert 
ridiculous  and  uncotttfa,  there  were  few  of  those  violations  of  sentiment; 
so  prevalmt  at  the  present  dme,  in  transformations  of  every  article  of 
furniture  and  dress  into  its  contrary,,  and  thus  creating  unpltesant,  if 
not  painful  associations.  Nothing  can  be  more  unpwdonable,  more 
iMurbarous ;  and  woe  unto  the  artists,  if  they  possess  merit,  who  live 
among  such  a  people.  I  foresee  that  nothing  great  can  be  done  in 
En^and.  This  utter  disregard  of  taste  ia  proof  palpable  of  our  indvi* 
lization.  Those  Inonstrous  metamorphoses,  towards  which  I  ahrajrs 
felt  the  most  feverish  antipathy,  stare  me  in  the  &ce  at  every  turn. 
What!  I  find  you  still  make  your  tables  for  backgammon,  that  noisy 
game  for  idlers,  in  ihe  shape  of  two  quiet-looking  studious  fblios;  do 
you  not  blush  at  such  an  everlasting  enormity  ?  And  you  have  not  yet 
fi>r8Wom  that  old  sin,  a  pine-apple  cheese:  how,  in  the  name  of  faot4>eds 
and  dairies^  can  you  reconcile  so  juicy  a  fruit  to  that  thirsty  aecompa* 
nknant  to  ale  and 'porter?  No,  never  will  I  forgive  such  perverse 
erimeSb  I  knew  a  lady,  estimable  in  other  respeots,  who,  on  a  sultry 
amnmet's  day,  began,  in  my  presence,  to  ventilate  herself  with  a  fhn, 
whereon  was  painted  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius — ^what  a  sudorific! 
^efere  my  honey-moon  was  half  over,  I  nearly  quarrelled  with  my 
wife  about  her  pmcushion ;  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  it  made 
my  blood  run  ocdd  to  see  her  stick  pins  and  needles  in  it,  and*  that  too 
mth  so  unconcerned  a  countenance.  But  these  are  trifles  to  what'  P 
endured  yesterday;  and  as  once  I  made  a  vow,  in  the  event  of  my 
travelling  on  the  Condnent,  never  to  visit  Madrid,  on  account  of  its 
gridiron-palace,  so  I  now  solemnly  promise  never  to  return  to  London; 
and  its  wilful  discrepances. 

Within  half  an  hour  after  the  coach  had  set  me  down,  I  sallied  forth, 
ih  my  new  coat,  and  with  a  clean  cravat,  to  my  connn's  in  Queen 
Square.  Now,  though  he  had  called  on  me  in  Wales,  and  stayed  with  m€ 
a^rly  three  days,  yet,  as  that  took  place  nine  years  ago,  I  could  not 
drite  from  m)r  mind  a  suspicion  that  I  might  not  be  well  received; 
In  the  midst  of  these  doubts  I  arrived  at  his  door, — when  lo  I  a  head' 
of  a  maniac  grinned  at  me  from  the  knocker,  ai^  if  placed  there  to 
scare  away  both  friends  and  relations.  This  shocked  me  not  a  little. 
I  am  awale  it  is  the  office  of  a  gentleman  always  to  ^e  a  loud  flourish- 
ing rap ;  nevertheless,  under  the  circumstances,  I  preferred  ringing 
die  beUi  and  eaU^red  tlie  house  with  a  gbom  upon  my  face,  extremely 
unsuitable  to  the  occasimi.  However  I  experienced  a  more  cordial 
welcome  than  is  generally  bestowed  by  a  rich  man  on  his  poor  relation, 
though  I  instantly  perceived  there  was  a  snake  in  his  bosom,  which  he 
wore  as  a  brooch.  Afreir  a  rcwnd  of  inquiries  and  compliments,  I  was' 
asked  to  sit  ncter  the  fire ;  when  my  attention  was  directed  towards  :the 
figure  of  a  negro,  in  the  middle  of  the  mantle^piece,  bearing  on  his 
baek  a  basket,  on  the  side  of  which  appeared  a  time-piece.  I  v^fi- 
tured  to  give  an  opimon  that  old  father  Time,  with  his  scythe  and 
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hbur-gfaw8,  would  be' more  appropriate;  when  iny  cousin  latiglied  at 
my  antique  notions,  and  called  this  new'  idea  "  a  very  pretty  one  and 
uncommonly  droll."  To  this  I  returned  no  answer,  but  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  some  more  "  pretty  ideas"  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  negro.  There  I  found  castles  with  hyacinths  growing  out 
of  the  turrets,  an  ink-stand  like  a  cottage,  with  pens  thrust  into  the 
chimney-pots,  two  Cupids  with  candle-sockets  jammed  into  their 
brains,  and  ships  for  card-racks,  where  a  Mrs.  Thompson  was  hanging 
from  the  yard-arm,  and  a  Reverend  Mr.  Somebody  lying  upside  down 
in  the  stem.  I  was  astounded,  and  looking  round  the  room,  saw 
death-doing  spears  and  Eigyptian  mummies  about  the  window  curtains, 
the.  pattern  of  a  comfortable  carpet  in  imitation  of  cold  marble,  and  a 
tiger  on  the  hearth-rug.  You  may  imagine  my  suflerings,  and  will 
give  me  credit  for  forbearance,  for  hitherto  I  said  nothing,  but  bit  mv 
Mps,  and  fumed  inwardly.  As  a  temporary  relief,  I  Vegan  to  play  with 
^e  eldest  boy,  and  this  famOiarity  induced  him  to  shew  me  papa's 
present, — a  knife  in  the  shape  of  a  greyhound.  It  strudk  me  it  was  an 
emblematic  reward  for  his  skill  in  running-hand,  but  still  I  thought  it 
a  silly  conceit ; — ^worse  and  worse !  the  boy  was  not  oat  of  round«-ha&d. 
My  notice  of  the  greyhound  was  the  occasion  of  his  younger  brotfaer^s 
pullii^  put  his  knife,  which  was  offered  to  my  admiration  in  the  shape 
of  a  fish.  I  quitted  the  urchins  with  disgust,  and  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  their  sister,  who  was  busy  at  needle- work.  The  beauty  of  this 
girl  banished  all  disagreeable  reflections,  until  I  discovered  that  the 
little  cat  upon  the  table  was  her  pincushion.  Just  at  that  moment  tlie 
fiither  invited  me  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and,  turning  round  suddenly, 
I  was  horror-struck  to  see  a  double-barrelled  pistol  presented  at  my 
body!  Soon  afterwards  he  produced  his  handkerchief,  and  sneezed 
on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  more  to  exasperate  me,  I  was  ctrni- 
pelled  to  listen  to  his  account  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  telling  roe  I  should 
oeemraptured,  and  lauding  them  to  the  skies  with  a  mawkish  pretence 
at  enthusiasm.  When  dinner  was  served  up,  the  soup  tureen  was  a 
goose,  the  butter-boats  a  pair  of  ducks,  the  salt-cellars  foot-tubs, 
with  handles,  staves,  and  hoops,  all  cut  in  glass ;  and  1  observed, 
among  other  animals  on  my  blue-and-white  plate,  a  pig  feeding  out  of 
a,,  trough.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  I  began  to  expostulate,  at 
some  length,  with  my  cousin  upon  his  bad  taste,  enumerating  the 
many  deplorable  evidences  of  it,  and  entreatine  him,  in  the  mildest 
manner  in  the  world,  to  throw  them  behind  the  foe.  To  my  astonish- 
ment he  let  me  know  they  were  quite  the  fashion  every  wherei  and  ex- 
pressed so  much  displeasure  at  my  comments,  which  I  could  not  but 
treat  with  contempt,  that  our  conversation  was  tut  fretting  itself  into 
a  qttarreh  We  were  interrupted  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,'  swayed 
to  an  awkwvd  A^Ung  of  politeness,  made  a  ^ow  of  tddng  niy  side 
of  the  question.  I  knew  her  to  be  insincere,  because  she  wore,  as 
^ur-ringa,  a  couple  of  puppies  curiously  carved  in  cornelian ;  but  her 
interference  so  angered  the  husband,  that  I  got  a  reprieve  from  his 
tongue  at  her  expense.  A  dead  silence  ensned;  and,  collecein|f  all 
my  philosophy,  I  determined  not  to  provoke  him  fardier,  seeing  it 
was  of  no  avail,  and  remained  quiet  till  tea-time.  Heavens  I  what  a 
display !  The  milk-pot  was  a  cow,  and  the  tea-pot  a  dragon,  from 
wliose  horrid  mouth  the  "  smoking  tide"  was  t«  gush  forth;  the  urn 
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wdB  exactly  like  one  of  those  which  need  to  contain  the  aihet  of  the 
dead ;  a  lachrymal  served  them  for  a  coiiee^pot ;  and  diere  Waa  a 
pafatingoA  the  tea-hoard  which  represented  the  funeral  of  the  t'rincesa 
Charlotte.  I  rose  indignantly  from  my  chair,  and  insisted  upon  leav- 
ing the  house.  The  lady  declared  she  was  confounded  at  my  refusal 
to  take  a  bed,  that  the  sheets  were— "  bed-sheets !"  I  exclaimed,  (for 
how  could  I  controul  myself?)  "  a  bier  and  winding-sheets  you  mean, 
-^they  can  be  nothing  else !  But,  cousin,  let  me  give  you  a  little  ad- 
vice at  parting.  Every  man  ought  to  be  consistent,  even  in  his  incon« 
sistendes.  There  is  one  piece  of  furniture,  the  piano-forte,  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest.  Agreeablv  to  vour  "  pretty  ideas,"  let  it  be 
moulded  into  the  form  of  a  coffin,  pfentinilly  studded  with  black  naUa, 
and  adorned  with  death's-heads  and  cross-bones  at  the  comers ; — and 
buy  also  a  pall,  in  lieu  of  that  leathern  cover,  to  keep  it  clean ;  y6u 
can  get  one  at  the  undertaker's!*'  With  these  words  I  hurried  out  ot 
the  house,  without  bidding  adieu  to  my  host  or  his  dog's-eared  wife, 
and  tumbled  against  a  boy  at  the  door,  who  was  bringing  a  sarcopha* 
giia.for  a  wine-cooler.  The  poor  boy  was  hurt  to  be  mire,  but  i  re- 
joice at  the  accident,  for  I  broke  the  sarcophagus. 

Alas !  Sir,  my  miseries  did  not  end  in  Queen  Square.  I  had  a 
dream  in  the  Saracen*s-head,  to  which  a  night-mare  were  a  luxury. 
Owing  to  that  foolish  cousin  of  mine  having  held  forth  in  praise  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  and  in  defence  of  his  perverted  taste,  I  laid  my  head 
on  my  pillow  with  such  a  confusion  in  my  brain,  that  ilcarcely  bad  I 
fallen  asleep  before  I  thought  I  Went  to  the  British  Museum,  whet# 
Pericles,  in  the  costume  of  a  parish  beadle,  opened  the  door,  and 
made  me  a  profound  bow.  Upon  entering  the  room,  I  found  it 
thronged  with  Athenians,  all  in  English  characters  and  English  dresses^ 
and  talking  Greek  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  so  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  could  understand  them.  The  figure  that  first  caught  my  eye 
was  a  harlequin,  rolling  his  head  over  his  own  shoulders,  and  then 
leapmg  over  the  shoulder  of  others, — it  was  Socrates.  Presently  I 
discovered  Diogenes,  turned  Dandy,  and  combing  his  whiskera  in  a 
pocket-mirror.  I  heard  a  bawling  voice  behind  me  cry  out — **  Ol^ 
such  marchings  and  counter-marchinffs !  from  Brentford  to  Ealing^ 
from  Ealing  to  Acton,  from  Acton  to  Uxbridge!"— and,  turning  found, 
I  recognised  Xenophon  in  the  character  of  Major  Sturgeon.  Zeno  and 
Epicurus,  looking  sly  at  each  other,  walked  ann-m-arm  like  two 
archbishops ;  and  Plato,  in  the  uniform  of  a  light-horee  volunteer, 
talked  with  infinite  disdain  against  Brougham's  Bill  for  the  Education 
of  the  poor.  Alcibiades,  as  a  stock-jobber,  put  down  his  name  to  the 
Constitutional  Association ;  and  Ldys,  as  an  old  maid,  paid  her  stil^ 
scription  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  I  should  have 
tottdied  my  hat  to  many  more  of  my  classical  acquaintances,  had  it  not 
been  that,  all  at  once,  the  attention  of  every  body  was  directed  to  tha 
middle  of  the  room,  where,  slowly  and  gravely,  the  ghost  of  Phidias 
arose  from  the  floor.  His  finger  pointed  to  the  several  spoils  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  then  he  burst  into  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he 
split  his  sides  to  pieces.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Apelles  had  just 
finished  a  ''fine  piece  of  work,"  as  the  company  called  it:— he  had 
daubed  the  Centaurs  and  LapiUise  with  fiesh-colour,  given  them  red 
cheeks  and  staring  eyes,  and  made  all  their  broken  limbs  appear  like 
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«o  many  Moody  stnnqpt.  Bat  not  only  were  ihey  painted,  the^  also 
wore  Kead-dresaes  of  cocked  hats,  hussar  caps,  and  old  women^  bon- 
nets. The  Theseus  had  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wtg,  hind  part  before; 
and  an  Athenian  matron  was  busily  employed  in  nailing  the  I>uke  of 
Wellington's  head  on  the  trunk  of  the  Ilissus, — the  noise  of  her  ham- 
mer awoke  me. 

O  that  1  were  again  in  Pembrokeshire !  Not  for  the  world  would 
I  venture  among  the  Elgin  Marbles,  lest  there  should  be  some  distort- 
ing object,  s<Mnething  to  occasi^ui  a  squint  in  **  my  mind's  eye,'*  and 
irecal  die  lK»rrors  of  my  last  night's  dream.  Nor  wUl  I  have  any  thing 
'  to  do*  widi  your  exhibitions,~'-«09  nor  with  your  grand  new  streets ; 
for  I  have  a  auspicion  that  all  the  orders  of  arcliitecture,  and  all  the 
different  styles,  Ghrecian,  Saxon,  <3k>thic,  and  Arabesque,  are  jumbled 
to^^her  in  the  same  buildings  ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  there  may  be 
a  Chinese  pagoda  on  one  of  your  bridges.  I  return  to  my  wife  by  to- 
(day'a  ooadi,  and  this  letter  serves  to  employ  my  time  tUl  it  seto  oflf^ 
esod  to  give  vent  to  my  apleen* 
Saracen* $  Head  Inn, 

fFednesdasf  ISth  March.  P. 

P.  S.  I  promised  Mrs.  P—  a  present  from  London,  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  purchase  a  pair  of  scissors ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  impossible 
to  procure  any  in  this  city,  unless  in  the  shape  of  the  fiitid  sister 
AtropoB,  with  her  arms  a-kimbo  for  the  bows.  If  so,  I  must  make 
my  '*  quietus  with  a  bare  bodkin," — ^they  cannot  surely  have  snetamor- 
phosedthat. 


TRS    LAWYER   AND   THE   CB1MNEY-8WEEPEB. 

A  ROOUI6B  dd  Lawyer  was  jplanning  new  sin. 

As  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  a  nt  of  the  gout. 
The  mails  and  the  day-light  were  just  coming  in. 

The  milkmaids  and  rashlights  were  just  going  out : — 

When  a  Chimnegr-sweep's  boy,  who  had  made  a  mistake. 

Came  flop  down  the  floe  with  a  dalterinff  rash. 
And  bawl'd,  as  he  gave  his  blaek  muzrie  a  snake, 

*^  My  master's  a  coming  to  give  you  a  brush/' 
*'  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  cunnine  old  df, 

''  There 's  no  moment  to  lose— it  is  hiah  time  to  flee ; 
Ere  he  gives  me  u  brush,  I  will  brush  ott  mysdf. 

If  I  wait  for  the  Devil,  the  Devil  take  me  T' 
So  he  limp'd  to  the  door  without  saying  his  piayers  -, 

But  Old  Nick  was  too  deep  to  be  nicrd  of  his  pi^. 
For  the  knave  broke  his  neck  by  a  tumble  down  siairs» 

And  thus  ran  to  the  Devil  by  running  away. 

H. 
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SELECTIONS  FBOM  ANCIENT  SPANISH  POETRY.* 

The  ballads,  and  early  compositioiis  of  ev^ry  country,  are  interest- 
ing, as  the  most  open  and  unstudied  expression  of  natural  feeling. 
Th^  are  the  first  accents  of  the  infimt  muse»  and  diqr  breathe  Uie 
winning  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  childhood.  Like  the  language 
of  in&ncy,  they  ret^eal  to  us  the  character  of  a  nation,  Wore  its  pecu- 
liarities become  disguised  by  the  influence  of  external  intercourse 
and  the  cautious  reserve  of  riper  years.  There  can  be  no  more 
lamentable  proof  of  poetical  insensibility  in  any  nation,  than  the 
neglect  of  its  early  productions ;  that  nervous  delicacy  of  gait,  which 
seeks  to  consign  every  thing  to  oblivion  until  the  arrival  of  some  fa- 
voured era,  which  is  considered  as  die  advent  of  good  taste,  and  to  hold 
out  to  other  nations  the  opinion,  that  with  it  Poetry  sprang  forth  at 
once,  armed  at  all  points,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  It 
is  as  if  man,  in  the  pride  of  his  reason  and  judgment,  shoula  wish  to 
blot  lirom  the  tablet  of  memory  all  the  bright  visions  of  youth,  an4 
to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  he  had  never  been  a  diild.  But 
could  he  even  succeed  in  thus  deluding  himself,  others  will  recollect 
that  there  was  a  time  when  nature  and  simplicity  prevailed  instead  of 
the  present  cold  and  laborious  precision — ^when  a  certain  audacity  of 
genitis  supplied  the  place  of  a  faultless  mediocrity ;  and  will  question 
whether  the  loss  of  the  freshness  and  originality  of  nature  has  been 
compensated  by  the  improvement  of  judgment,  and  the  refinement  of 
taste.  Thus  it  is,  that  whfle  the  French  critics  of  the  Academy  scarcely 
deigned  to  recognize  the  existence  of  any  poet  antecedent  to  the  age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  confidently  decreed  universal  admiration  and 
immortality  to  the  writers  of  that  happy  period,  foreigners  bestow 
but  a  cold  and  passing  glance  on  most  of  these  immortafproductions, 
a&d  turn  wilii  enthusiasm  to  the  simphci^  and  pathos  of  Clement  Ma- 
rot,  and  his  more  celebrated  imitator,  La  Fontaine.  We  will  venture  to 
say  there  is  no  piece  in  the  whole  range  of  French  poetry  so  exquisitely 
pathetic,  as  the  old  ballad  of  Alexis  and  Alix,  by  Moncrif.  The  very 
flow  of  the  verse  almost  calls  tears  into  the  eyes.  Moliere  was  wefi 
tmaxe  of  the  merit  of  these  old  compositions.  The  readers  of  thk 
**  Misantrope"  will  recollect  the  fine  stanzas  quoted  by  Alcestis,  in  his 
critique  on  the  sonnet  of  Orontes : — 

"  Je  prise  bien  moins  tout  ce  que  I'on  admire 
Qu'ane  vieille  chanson,  que  ie  m'en  vais  vous  dire, 
f  Si  le  Roi  m^voit  donne 
Fans  sa  gntnde  ville, 
£t  qu'il  me  faUut  quitter 
L'amotur  de  ma  mie ; 

*  Floretta  de  IUum  Antiguas  CastflUaaBS,  ordeaada  por  Don  Juan  Nicolas  BM 
da  Faber,  de  la  Real  Academia  EspaSota,  Hambnrgp  1821 . 
t  These  staaaas  are  happily  rendered  in  the  fii^Ush  traailation— 
'<  If  King  Henry  wonld  g^re  to  me 
His  Paris  large  and  fair, 
And  I  for  it  behoved  to  quit 
The  lore  of  my  tme  dear : 
Take  back,  I  *d  say,  take  back,  I  pray. 

Your  Fans  great  and  fur ; 
Much  more  1  lore  my  own  true  dore— 
Much  more  I  love  my  dear/' 
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Je  dirois  au  Roi  Henii, 

Heprenez  Totre  Fai»7-  ,       ^ 

J'aune  mieux  tna  mle— oh  giy  I 

J'aimc  mieiuL  ma  mie. 
Ia  rime  a'ett  paa  riche,  et  le  stile  eo  eat  vieux, 
Mais  oe  vovez  vous  pas  que  cela  vaut  bien  mieux 

8ue  ces  colifichets,  dont  le  bon  sens  murmure, 
t  que  la  passion  parle  1^  toute  pure.  Act  1.  Scene  S. 

Ko  nation  can  boast  of  so  rich  and  interesting  a  collection  of  these  relics 
as  Spain.  From  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  romance  of  the  Cid,  to  the  po- 
lished trifles  of  Gongora  and  the  Prince  of  Esquiladie,  we  can  trace 
the  gradual  changes  of  the  ballad  through  the  hands  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Spanish  poets.  The  Italian  taste,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Boscan  and  Garcilaso,  and  which  had  for  a  time  obscured  the  repp* 
tatfon  of  the  early  writers,  although  it  undoubtedly  communicated  a 
permanent  impression  to  Spanish  poetry,  could  not  long  prevent  the 
general  feeling  from  recurring  with  enthusiasm  to  the  old  national  bal- 
lads. In  fact  they  possessed  every  feature  likely  to  captivate  a  whole 
nation,  and  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  and  the  ignorant.  Thi^ 
were,  as  Quintana  observes,  the  only  real  lyric  poetry  of  Spain.  '^  It 
was  on  these  that  Music  employed  her  accents :  they  were  sung  in  the 
streets  and  lanes  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the  guitar ;  they  sef  ved 
as  the  vehicle  and  incentive  of  love,  the  shafts  of  satire  and  revenge ; 
they  painted  in  lively  colours  Moorish  customs  and  pastoral  manoers, 
and  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  people  the  prowess  of  the  Cid  and 
other  heroes.  More  flexible  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry,  they 
adapted  themselves  to  every  subject,  aviuled  themselves  of  a  rich  aqd 
natural  language,  a  mellow  and  harmonious  colouring,  and  presented 
in  every  part  ^t  ease  and  that  freshness,  which  bdong  only  to  an 
original  character,  unconstrained  and  unstudied."  (Quintana,  Intrp- 
duccion  a  las  Poesias  Castellanas.)  The  defects  of  these  compo8itiol^l 
spring  from  the  same  source  as  their  beauties.  Their  extreme  ease 
frequentlv  degenerates  into  carelessness,  their  simplicity  into  coan^e* 
ness,  their  ingenuity  into  affectation;  and  conceits  and  quibbles  wei« 
too  likely  to  be  regarded  as  excusable  in  compositions  which  had  all  the 
air  of  extempore  eflbsions. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  late  work  of  Don  Juan 
Nicolas  Bohl  de  Faber,  who,  after  devoting  the  leisure  of  twenty  years 
to  the  study  of  Spanish  poetry,  has  now  communicated  to  the  world  the 
first  part  of  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  present  v<4ume  contains  a 
rich  collection  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  we  cannot  but 
anticipate,  with  the  highest  pleasure,  the  completion  of  the  interesting 
plan  which  he  announces  in  his  preface,  and  the  possession  of  a  body  of 
Spanish  poetry,  less  voluminous  perhaps,  but  more  interesting,  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  As  yet  the  small  work  of  Quintana  is  the  best 
we  possess.  The  collection  of  Fernandez  is  by  far  too  indiscriminate, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  Pamaso  Espwol  is,  candidly  speaking, 
the  very  worst  we  have  ever  met  with.  *'  Tragedy,  comedy,  history, 
imstoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical-pastoral,"  are  blended  together  in 
the  most  inextricable  conftision :  '*  a  mighty  maze,"  and  all  '*  without  a 
pUm ;"  for  we  have  not  even  the  assistance  of  an  index  to  guide  us 
through  the  labyrinth. 

M.  de  Faber  has  classed  his  present  selections  under  the  heads  of 
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Religioos,  Didactic,  Amorous,  and  Convivial  Poema.  Without  enter- 
ing on  the  merits  of  his  general  principle  of  classification,  we  must  say 
we  are  very  much  at  a  loss  to  perceive  why  the  Moorish  ballads,  which  to 
us  appear  the  most  interesting  relics  of  early  Spanish  poetry,  should  be 
thus  summarily  excluded  from  his  collection.  They  are  distinguished 
by  possessing,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  style,  the 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  happy  brevity  of  expression,  winch  are 
common  to  the  whole  class  of  Spanish  romances.  **  Those  manners 
which  displayed  so  fine  a  union  of  bravery  and  love — ^those  Moors  so 
gallant  and  so  tender^— that  country  so  beautiful  and  so  delightful — 
those  names  so  sonorous  and  so  melodious,"  might  surely  have  claimed 
an  honourable  situation  in  a  work  like  the  present,  professing  to  em« 
body  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  national  poetry. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  regular  review  of  M.  de  Faber's 
work,  which  our  narrow  limits  would  render  impracticable,  but  merely 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  firom  these  "  Selections." 
There  is  no  part  of  the  work  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  image 
and  superscnption  of  the  national  character,  than  the  religious  poems 
with  which  it  opens.  They  are  written  in  such  a  style  of  mingled  de- 
votion and  gallantry,  that  many  of  them  might,  without  any  impropriety 
of  arrangement,  have  been  transferred  to  the  department  of  "  Rimas 
Amorosas."  It  seems  to  be  the  very  spirit  of  Spanish  Catholicism  to 
blend  mere  physical  excitement  with  moral  enthusiasm ;  and,  by  this 
insidious  and  dangerous  union,  to  transfer  the  glowing  ideas  and  lan- 
guage of  passion  to  the  pure  and  holy  services  of  religion ;  to  substitute 
fiuniliarity  for  fervency ;  and  to  connect  ideas  of  the  most  awful  im- 
portance with  base  and  degrading  conceptions.  In  reading  the  Spa- 
nish poets,  while  the  most  sacred  names  are 

«  Familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words," 

we  find  them  in  perpetual  juxta  position  with  expressions  of  the  most 
inconsistent  nature.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  ^miliar  with  the  can- 
zoni  of  Petrarca,  where  it  is  firequently  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
Virgin  or  Laura  be  the  object  of  the  poet's  idolatry,  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  very  equivocal  style  in  which  the  Virgin  is  generally  addressed 
in  these  singular  compositions.  In  one  of  them  Adam  is  described  as 
hearing  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ  in  limbo,  and  running  up  and 
down  among  the  patriarchs,  communicating  the  intelligence,  and  re- 
questing their  congratulations.  We  remember  a  strange  sonnet  of 
Onofrio  Menzoni,  in  which  a  similar  idea  is  carried  still  fiffther.  Adam, 
awakened  by  the  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion,  looks  up,  and  inquires 
who  it  was  &at  was  tbus  expiring  on  the  cross ;  and,  being  informed, 
he  turns  furiously  to  Eve  and  exclaims — 

*'  lo  per  te  diedi  al  mio  Signor  la  morte." 
Some  sonneta  of  the  pious  Luis  cle  Leon  on  Trans-substantiation  would* 
with  ua,  have  assuredly  subjected  the  worthy  friar  to  an  ex-(fficio  in- 
formation on  the  score  of  blasphemy.  We  are  fi»  fit>m  meaning  to 
insinuate  that  the  authors  of  such  compositions  were  influenced  J>y  any 
spirit  but  that  of  the  sincerest  piety ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  them  in  translation,  with- 
out exciting  ideas  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  we  therefore  have  not 
attanpted  die  task.    We  were  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  only  one 
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dull  aad  camiaoD-place  ode  selected  from  Luis  de  Leooj  xh^fficik  pri$t^ 
€^  of  Spanish  lync  poets.  It  seems  to  possess  |io  recomipendati<w  buf . 
iU  rarity  (bemg  taken  from  an  impuUished  manuscript),  and  is  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  those  selected  by  Bouterwek  und  Sismondv 
and  the  &ie  odes  in  Quintana's  collection.  We  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  attemptbg  to  supplv  this  defect  by  some  extracts  from  the  ode 
entitled  "  Nodie  Serena,"  which  appears  to.  us  t(ie  finest  of  alL 
"  Qmndo  conieugUo  «/  auloJ* 
I  O'AiB  upon  yon  oibs  of  lights 

The  countless  stara  that eem  the  sky; 
Each  in  its  sphere  serenely  ori^ht 

Wheeling  its  course*— how  silently  1 
While  in  the  mantle  of  the  night 
Earth  and  its  cares  and  troubles  lie. 

Temple  of  light  and  loveliness. 

And  throne  of  grandeur,  can  it  be 
That  souls,  whose  kindred  loftiness 

Nature  hath  framed  to  rise  to  thee. 
Should  pine  within  this  narrow  space. 

This  priMNi  of  mortality  ? 

What  madness  from  the  path  of  right 

For  ever  leads  our  steps  astray. 
That,  reckless  of  thy  pure  delight. 

We  tura  from  this  divine  array. 
To  chase  a  shade  that  mocks  the  sight — 

A  good  that  vanisheth  away  ? 

Awake*  ye  mortals !  raise  your  eyes 

To  these  eternal  starry  spheres : 
Look  on  these  glories  of  the  skies. 

And  see  how  poor  this  world  appears. 
With  all  its  pomps  and  vanities — 

With  all  its  hopes  and  all  its  fears. 

Who  can  look  forth  upon  this  blaze 

Of  heavenly  lamps,  so  bri^uly  shining. 
Through  the  unbounded  void  of  space — 

A  hand  unseen  their  course  assigning. 
All  moving  with  unequal  pace. 

Yet  in  harmonious  concord  joining. 

Who  sees  the  silver  chariot  move 

Of  the  bright  Moon  $  and,  gliding  slow. 
The  star  whose  influence  from  above 

Sheds  knowledge  on  the  world  below ; 
And  the  resplendent  Queen  of  Love 

All  bright  and  beautiful^  glow  :— 

Or,  where  the  angry  God  of  War 

Roils  fiercely  on  nis  bloody  way^ 
And  near  the  mild  majestic  star 

That  o^er  the  Gods  of  old  held  sway; 
That  beams  his  radiance  from  afiu-. 

And  calms  the  heavens  beneath  his  ny. 

Where  Satura  shews  his  distant  beam, 

Grod  of  the  golden  days  of  yore ; 
Or  where  the  countless  stars,  that  seem 

Thick  as  the  sand  upon  the  shore. 
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From  their  eternal  seats  a  stream 

Of  glory  and  of  radiance  pour. 

Who  that  hath  seen  these  8pl«iidoars  roll. 

And  ffazed  on  this  migestic  saeney 
But  sighM  to  'scape  this  world's  controul. 

Spurn  ins  its  pleasures  poor  and  mean. 
To  burst  the  bonds  that  hind  the  soul. 

And  pass  the  gulf  that  yawn*d  between  ? 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  renlaiTt  the  striyng  coiocidence  between 
the  last  of  these  stanzas  and  some  lines  of  the  brilliant  moonlight  scene 
in  the  <*  Siege  of  Corinth." 

"  Who  e^er  oazed  upon  them  shining. 
And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining. 
Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  raj  r' 

The  didactic  poems,  which  form  the  second  division  of  Faber's  work* 
are  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  collection.  And  if,  as  the  author 
infi>rms  us  in  his  preface,  they  coniaia  the  quintessence  of  human  wis* 
dom,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  here  alloyed  by  an  uncom- 
monly liberal  allowance  of  tediousness  and  common-place.  We  shall 
hardly  think  of  extracting  poems  upon  death,  where  the  r^er  is  con-* 
soled  for  that  inevitable  consummation  by  the  assurance  that  Sam- 
son, Hercnles,  Oideon,  Jodas  Maocabssus,  Cassandra,  Helen  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  for  such  is  the  orthodox  arrangement  of  Fenmn  Perez 
de  Guzman,  have  mreceded  him.  We  are  not  a  little  tempted,  how- 
ever, to  enlighten  mem  by  a  very  luminous  production  of  Cartagena, 
in  which  the  great  question  of  man's  freewill  is  discussed  in  four 
stanzas,  the  combat  between  our  good  and  evil  inclinations  being 
likened  to  a  game  at  radbels^and  Gk>d'a  presdeace,  by  a  very  conclusive 
analogy,  compared  to  the  knowledge  of  aapectator,  who  infers  from 
the  superior  dexterity  of  one  of  the  parties  that  ke  will  be  the  conque- 
ror, but  whose  knowledge  does  not  an  any  way  influence  the  issue  of 
the  game.  TluB^wecenaMyMak,4etstkeqMe9tionatre8t.  One  of  the 
most  poetical  pieces  in  this  department  is  the  old  poem  of  Don  Jorge 
Manrique  on  the  death  of  Ins  father  I>on  Rodrigo,  which  breathes 
a  fine  spirit  of  pathos  and  morality,  and  wears  an  air  of  venerable  sim- 
plicity.  We  have  attempted  to  translate  the  opening  stanzas,  following 
the  peculiarities  of  the  rhyme;  but  we  fear  our  readers  will  perceive 
more  good  sense  than  good  poetry  in  our  translation. 
'«  JUcuerde  et  alma  donrnda*" 

O  let  the  soul  its  slumber  break. 

Arouse  its  senses,  and  awake. 
To  see  how  soon 

Life  with  its  gjl^ries  glides  away« 

And  the  stem  footstep  of  decay 
Comes  steding  on. 

How  pleasure,  like  the  passipg  wind. 
Fades  l^om  our  giasp,  and  leaves  behind 

But^ef  at  last: 
How  still  our  present  happiness 
Seems  to  the  wayward  fancy  less 

Than  what  is  past. 
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And  while  we  eye  the  rolling  tidey 
Down  which  our  hasting  nunutes  glide 

Away  so  fast. 
Let  us  the  present  hour  employ. 
And  deem  each  future  dream  of  joy 

Already  past. 

Let  no  vain  hope  deceive  the  mind. 
No  happier  let  us  hope  to  find 

To-morrow  than  to-day : 
Our  golden  dreams  of  yore  were  hright  j 
Like  them  the  present  shall  delight. 

Like  them  decay. 
Our  lives  like  hastine  streams  must  be. 
That  into  one  engulnng  sea 

Are  doom'd  to  fall : 
The  sea  of  death,  whose  waves  roll  on 
O'er  king  and  kingdom,  crown  and  throne. 

And  swallow  aUu 
Alike  the  river's  lordly  tide. 
Alike  the  humUe  riv^ets  glide. 

To  that  sad  wave ; 
Death  levels  poverty  and  pride. 
And  rich  and  poor  sleep  side  by  side 

Within  the  grave. 

The  following  little  ode  of  Francesco  de  Medrano  is  yniuen  with 
much  tenderness  and  simplicity.^ 

'*  O  mil  veces  con  migo  reduddo," 

O  tried  in  good  and  evil  hour, 
Mv  partner  through  life's  thorny  track. 

Propitious  to  my  prayer,  what  power 
Hath  given  tnee  to  thy  country  back? 

O  partner  of  my  soul,  how  soon 

With  thee  the  dancing  moments  flew; 

Unfelt  the  burning  breath  of  noon, 
Unfelt  the  icy  breezes  blew. 

Companions  in  calamity. 

We  fled  the  stormy  ocean's  roar :     ' 
Me  from  the  terrors  of  the  sea 

Fate  bore  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

Thee  hapless,  the  retreating  wave 

Swept  to  the  ocean  as  it  pass'd. 
Again  the  watery  war  to  brave, 

A^n  to  buffet  with  the  blast. 

Santiso,  let  thy  gratefiil  vow. 

Thy  thankful  tear  and  prayer  be  given. 
Safe  at  the  last  I  see  thee  now. 

And  pour  my  silent  thanks  to  Heaven. 

O  might  we  find  in  this  repose 

A  home  and  harbour  for  our  age. 
Here  might  we  rest,  and  calmly  close 

Our  passions  with  our  pilgrimage ! 

Here,  where  the  eariy  roses  blow. 

The  first  to  bloom,  the  last  to  die  : 
Here,  where  the  favouring  heavens  bestow 

A  constant  spring  and  cloudless  sky. 
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Tlien  come,  the  ha«tinK  momenta  flee» 

The  rustic  board  and  wine  invite  t 
How  sweet  with  such  a  friend  as  thee 

To  steep  those  moments  in  delight  1 

The  amorous  poems  are  in  general  exceedingly  interesting.  Though 
disfigured  by  occasional  conceits  or  agudezas,  as  they  are  gently  styled 
by  the  Spanish  critics,  their  defects  are  much  more  than  redeemed  by 
frequent  pathos,  and  by  a  constant  graceMness  of  conception  and  ex- 
pression, which  b  very  much  increased  by  the  melody  of  the  regular 
recurrence  of  the  rhjrmes  and  choruses.  The  following  anonymous 
little  piece  affi>rds  a  &ir  specimen  of  this  class.  • 

«'  EJbro  caudaloto." 

O!  broad  and  limpid  river,  O!  elms  that  to  the  breeze 

O!  banks  so  fair  and  gay.  With  waving  branches  play, 

Ol  meadows  verdant  ever,  O!  sands,  where  oft  at  ease 

0 1  ^ves  in  green  array.  Her  careless  footsteps  stray : 

O I  if  m  field  or  plain  O !  if  in  field  or  plain 

My  love  shoula  hap  to  be.  My  love  shoula  chance  to  be. 

Ask  if  her  heart  retain  Ask  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thought  of  me.  ^  A  thought  of  me. 

0 1  clear  and  crystal  dews  O !  warbling  birds  that  still 

That  in  the  morning  ray.  Salute  the  rise  of  day. 

All  bright  with  silveiy  hues.  And  plain  and  valley  nil 

Make  field  and  foliage  gay :  With  your  enchanting  lay  : 

O!  if  in  field  or  plain  0 1  if  in  field  or  plain 

M^  love  should  hap  to  be.  My  love  should  hap  to  be. 

Ask  if  her  heart  retain  Ask  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thought  of  me.  A  thought  of  me. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  two  "  chanzanetas**  from  the 
amorous  department. 

*'  Atmque  eon  semblance  ayrado" 

Biifl^t  Eyes !  though  in  your  glances  lie 

Disdain  and  cruelty : 
Bright  Eyes  1  ye  cannot  now  deny 

That  ye  have  look'd  on  me. 

Thoueh  death  within  that  frozen  air. 

Ana  angiy  glances  lay  : 
What  woe  could  with  the  bliss  compare. 

Of  gazing  on  their  ray? 
Thougn  pierced  with  mortal  agonies 

My  wounded  bosom  be, 
I  smile  amidst  my  pain — bright  eyes ! 

For  ye  have  lookM  on  me. 

Ye  look'd  on  me  with  angry  gaze. 

And  hoped  to  work  me  woe. 
But  good  tor  ill,  those  heavenly  rays. 

And  life  for  death  bestow : 
For  though  your  angry  glances  shew 

Disdain  and  cruelty ; 
Pair  Eyes  1  I  cannot  feel  my  woe, 

Since  ye  have  lookM  on  me. 

The  next  forms  an  excellent  pendant  to  the  preceding. 
"  Cjos  heUos  no  osficis" 

Fair  Eves !  be  not  so  proudly  gay 
In  these  your  goldeu  years  : 
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The  sinUe  thaigildt  the  cfaaek  tOKlay, 
To-morrow  turoa  to  tears* 

My  love  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art 

So  used  to  victories. 
How  heavy  on  a  lover's  heart 

His  love's  unkindness  lies. 
SooQ  will  thy  coldness  waste  away 

My  few  remaining  years, 
And  thou,  when  I  have  passed  away, 

May'st  yet  lament  in  tears. 

Thou  art  so  strone  in  loveliness. 
So  bright  virith  Beauty's  arms. 

Thy  haughty  coldness  is  not  less 
Than  thy  resplendent  charms. 

Yet  think,  ere  death  at  rest  shall  lay 

My  sorrows  and  my  fears. 
That  thou,  when  1  am  gone  for  aye, 

May'st  yet  lament  in  tears. 

Tlw  mirthful  mood  shall  change  when  thou 

Shalt  with  sad  eye  discover 
The  death,  alas  1  not  distant  now 

Of  thy  too  faithful  lover. 
Then  shall  the  cold  disdain  give  way 

That  in  thine  eyes  appears ; 
Fair  Eves  I  although  in  smiles  ye  slay. 

Ye  snail  repent  in  tears. 

More  deep,  more  bitter  grows  my  care. 

As  grows  thy  cruelty ; 
My  sighs  are  scattered  on  the  air. 

My  nopes  decay  and  die. 
And  can  thy  cheek  be  calmly  gay 

While  mme  such  sadne^  wears  i 
And  canst  thou  bid  me  die  to-day. 

To  wail  that  death  with  tears  ? 


ON    LIPS    ANJD    KISSING. 
**  But  who  those  ruddy  lips  oaA  miss. 
Which  blessed  still  themselves  do  kiss." 

As  the  Editor  of  the  N^w  Mpnthly  Magazine  inserted  a  paper  upon 
Noses  in  one  of  his  earlier  numbers,  I  hope  he  will  think  I  am  rather 
advancing  than  receding  in  dignity  of  subject,  if  I  request  admission 
for  a  few  remarks  on  lips,  an  appendage  that  ministerv  so  much  more 
copiously  to  our  gpratifications  than  that  cartilaginous  pn^ection  which 
in  many  human  subjects  may  be  defined  as  a  mere  carneous  snuff-box, 
affixed  between  the  two  eyes.  How  various,  delicate,  and  delightful, 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  functions  of  the  lips !  I  piurpose  not  to  treat 
them  anatomically,  or  I  might  expatiate  on  the  exquisite  flexibility  of 
those  muscles,  which  by  the  incalculable  modulations  they  acoom^sh, 
supply  different  languages  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  hardly 
ever  fatigue  the  speaker,  though  they  so  often  prove  wearisome  to  the 
auditor.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  upon  the  opposite  impressions  which  their 
exercise  is  calculated  to  excite,  from  the  ruby  mouth  of  a  Corinna 
'<  warbling  immortal  verse  and  Tuscan  air/'  to  the  leaq-lipped  Xan- 
tippe  deafening  her  hen-pecked  mate,  or  the  gruff  voice  of  die  turnkey 
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wbo  wakes  you  oat  of  a  aomid  sleep)  to  teUyou  it  is  seven  o'clock,  and 
you  must  get  up  directly  to  be  hanged.  But  I  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  external  beauty,  although  it  must  be  admitted,  bef[>re  I  enter  into 
the  moutli  of  my  subject,  that  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  perfection 
for  this  feature,  either  in  form  or  colour.  Poor  Mungo  Park,  after 
having  turned  many  African  women  sick,  and  frightened  others  into 
its,  by  his  unnatural  whiteness,  was  once  assured  by  a  kind-hearted 
woolly-headed  gentleman,  that  though  he  could  not  look  upon  him 
without  an  involuntary  disgust,  he  only  felt  the  more  compassion  for 
his  misfortune ;  and  upon  another  occasion  he  overheard  a  jury  of 
natrons  debating  whether  a  female  could  be  found  in  any  country  to 
kisa  such  emaciated  and  frightful  lips.  How  Noah's  grandchildren, 
die  Afirican  descendants  of  Ham,  came  to  be  black,  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  it  were  therefore  vain  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  their  enormous  lips,  which  do  n6t  seem  better  adapted  to  a 
hot  climate  than  our  own ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  as  ponderously  provided  in  this  respect  as  their 
own  ball*goa,  for  the  Sphinx  has  a  very  Nubian  mouth,  and  the  Mem^ 
non's  head,  so  far  firom  giving  us  the  idea  of  a  musical  king  who  could 
compete  widi  Pan  or  Apollo,  rather  tempts  us  to  exclaim  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dryden — 

'*  lliou  sing  with  him,  thou  booby !  never  pipe 
Was  so  profanM  to  touch  that  blubber'd  fip." 

Belzonimay  grub  for  ever  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes  before  he  will  find  the 
representation  of  a  single  Egyptian  half  so  well  made  as  himself;  for  a 
more  angular  and  awkward  set  of  two-legged  animals  seem  never  to 
have  existed.  They  must  have  worshipped  monkies  on  account  of  their 
resemblance  to  their  own  human  form  divine;  and  we  cannot  attribute 
their  appearance  to  the  ^nskilfulness  of  the  arti9t  rather  than  the  de- 
formity of  the  subject,  for  the  drawings  of  animals  are  always  accurate, 
and  sometimes  extremely  graceful. 

AH  this  only  makes  it  the  more  wonderful  that  Cecrops,  by  leading  a 
Colony  firom  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  Attica,  should  found  a  nation 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  surpassing  pre-eminence  in  arts  and  arms, 
attained  in  a  short  period  that  exquisite  proportion  and  beauty  of  form 
of  which  they  have  left  us  memorials  in  tneir  glorious  statues,  and  have 
thus  eternally  fixed  the  European  standard  of  symmetry  and  loveliness. 
The  vivid  fancy  of  the  Grreeks  not  only  peopled  woods,  waves,  and 
mountains  with  imaginary  beings,  but  by  a  perpetual  intermingling  of 
the  physical  and  moral  world,  converted  tlieir  arms,  instruments,  and 
decorations  into  types  and  symbols,  thus  elevating  inanimate  objects 
mto  a  series  of  faievogl3rphic8,  as  thev  had  idealised  their  whole  system 
of  mythology  iirto  a  complicated  allegory.  To  illustrate  this  by  re- 
curring to  the  subject  of  our  essay.  Man;^  people  contemplate  the 
daasical  bow  of  the  ancients  without  recollecting  that  its  elegant  shape 
is  stqp^ied  originalhr  by  Nature,  as  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  line 
described  by  the  sur&ce  of  the  upper  lip.  It  is  only  by  recalling  XktA 
circumstance  that  we  can  fully  appreciate  that  curious  felicity  which 
appropriated  the  lipshaped  bow  to  Apollo  the  god  of  eloquence,  and 
to  Cupid  the  god  of  love,  thus  typifying  that  amorous  shaf^  which  is 
never  so  powerfully  shot  into  the  heart  as  through  the  medium  of  a 
kiss.     It  is  in  this  spirit  of  occult  as  well  as  visible  beauty  that  classical 
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antiquity  should  be  felt  and  8tudle4-  No  upper  lip  cm  lie  prottounoed 
beautiful  unless  it  have  this  Ibe  as  distincUy  defined  as  I  now  see  it 
before  me  in  a  sleeping  infant.  I  am  sorry  to  be  personal  towards  my 
readers,  particularly  diose  of  the  fair  sex,  but,  my  dear  Madam,  it  is 
useless  to  consult  your  glass, .  or  complain  that  the  mirrors  are  not  half 
so  well  made  now  as  they  were  when  you  Were  younger.  By  biting^ 
them  you  may  indeed  make  **  your  lips  blush  deeper  sweets,"  but  you 
cannot  bid  them  display  the  desiderated  outline.  Such  yain  endea- 
vours, like  the  formal  mumbling  of  prayers,  "  are  but  useless  forma- 
lities and  lip-labour."  Your*8  are,  in  fact,  (be  it  spoken  in  a  whimper) 
what  a  friend  of  mine  denominates  sixpenny  lips,  from  their  tenuity, 
and  maintains  them  to  be  indicative  of  deceit.  He,  however,  is  a 
physiognomist,  which  I  am  not,  or  at  least  only  to  a  very  modified  ex- 
tent. All  those  muscles  which  are  flexible  and  liable  to  be  called'  into 
action  by  the  passions  may,  1  conceive,  permanently  assume  abikie 
portion  of  the  form  into  which  they  are  most  frequently  thrown,  and 
thus  ^betray  to  us  the  predominant  feelings  of  the  mind ;  but  as  no 
emotions  can  influence  the  collocation  of  our  features^  or  the  fixed  con- 
stituents of  our  frame,  I  have  no  faith  in  their  indications.  As  to  the 
craniologists  and  ot)iers  who  maintain  that  we  are  mftde  angds  and 
devils,  not  by  wings  at  our  shoulders  or  tails  at  our  backs,  bnt  by  the 
primitive  bosses  upon  our  skulls,  I  recommend  them  a  voyage  to  one 
of  the  South  Sea  islands,  where  they  will  find  the  usiud  diversity  of  in- 
dividual character,  although  all  the  infants  heads  are  put  into  a  frame 
at  the  birth,  and  compelled  to  grow  up  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf. 
Not  that  Spurzheim  would  be  embarrassed  by  this  circumstance.  He 
would  only  pronounce  from  their  mitre-like  configuration  that  they  had 
the  organ  of  Episcopativeness. 

Nay,  Miss,  I  have  not  been  so  absorbed  in  this  little  digression,  but 
that  I  have  observed  you  endeavouring  to  complete  the  cl^ical  con- 
tour of  your  mouth  by  the  aid  of  lipsalve,  as  if  bees-wax  and  rouge 
>  could  supply  what  the  plastic  and  delicate  hand  of  Nature  has  failed 
to  impress.  Cupid  has  not  stamped  his  bow  upon  your  mouth,  yet  I 
swear  by  those  lips,  (I  wish  you  would  take  a  hint  from  one  of  our 
IjITtle  diough  by  no  means  one  of  our  minor  poets,  and  call  upon  me 
to  kiss  the  book,)  that  they  are  beautifully  ripe  and  ruddy, 

"  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 
And  yet  an  union  in  partition." 

They  are  such  as  Cornelius  Gallus  loved ; — ' 

"  Flammea  dilexi,  niodicumque  tunientia  labra, 
Que  mihi  gustanti  basia' plena  darent :" 

and  if  any  one  should  object  that  an  Egyptian  prsefect  was  a  bad  j«iige 
of  beauty,  you  may  safely  maintain  that  the  elegies  which  beer  nis 
name,  were  in  fact  composed  by  monks  of  the  middle  age,  whose  •com- 
petency to  decide  upon  a'uch  a  subject  will  hardly  be  disputed,  l^iose 
lips  are  fuU  and  round,  but  beware  of  their  being  tempted  into  a  fro- 
Wtcrd  expression,  for,  if 

"  Like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench    . 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love," 

I  will  supply  thee  with  no  more  eulpgiums  from  either  monks  or  pr^- 
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fects.  The  ''slumberous  pout*'  which  Keats  has  so  delightfully  do- 
■cribed  in  his  sleeping  Deity  is  the  only  one  which  is  becoming. 

I  see  another  of  my  readers  mincing  up  her  mouth,  with  that  toss 
pf  the  head  and  self*  satisfied  air,  which  assure  me  that  she  is  a  fiirt 
and  a  coquette ;  and  though  her  lips  be  ruddy,  "  as  they  in  pure  vermil- 
Kon  had  been  dyed,"  I  entreat  her  to  recollect,  that  "  lips  though  rosy 
must  still  be  fed,"  and  recommend  her  "  to  fall  upon  ner  knees  and 
thank  heaven  fasting  for  a  good  man's  love.''  If  she  make  mouths  at 
ine  as  well  as  at  her  lovers,  and  heed  not  my  counsel,  I  can  only 
exclaim 

**  Take,  O  take  those  lips  away. 

Which  so  often  were  forsworn,*'  &c. 

and  have  nothing  to  thank  her  for  but  the  recalling  of  those  exquisite 
lines,  whether  they  be  Shakspeare's  or  Fletcher's. 

Now,  however,  I  behold  a  nobler  vision  hanging  over  and  irradi- 
ating the  page.  It  b  of  a  lovely  nymph,  in  whose  looks  and  lips  the 
bows  of  Apollo  and  Cupid  seem  intertwined  and  indented.  She  does 
not  simper  from  afiectation,  nor  smile  because  it  is  becoming,  nor 
compress  her  lips  to  hide  a  defective  tooth,  nor  open  them  to  display 
the  symmetry  of  the  rest ;  but  her  mouth  has  that  expression  which 
the  painter  of  Bathyllus,  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  instructed  to 
catch, — 

"  And  give  his  lips  that  speaking  air 
As  ifa  word  were  hovering  there/* 

Her's  is  not  of  that  inexpressive  doll-like  character,  which  seems  to 
smirk  as  if  it  were  conscious  of  its  own  isilly  prettiness ;  nor  has  she 
ike  pouting  come*kis8-me  mider-lip  of  sealing-wax  hue  which  one  sees 
in  the  portraits  of  Lely  and  Kneller ;  but  while  in  the  animation  of  her 
looks  intelligence  seems  to  be  beaming  from  her  eyes,  enchantment 
appears  to  dwell  within  the  ruby  portals  of  her  mouth.  Its  very 
silence  is  eloquent,  for  h^r's  are  the  lips  which  Apollo  loved  in  Da- 
phne, and  Cupid  in  his  Psyche, — which  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  have 
immortalised  in  marble,  and  which  immutable  Nature  still  produces 
when  she  is  in  her  happiest  and  most  graceful  moods.  Her's  is  the 
mouth,  in  short,  which,  to  use  an  appropriate  botanical  phrase,  *  con- 
ducts us  by  a  natural  and  delightfulinosculation  to  the  second  division, 
or  rather  union  of  my  subject — Kissing. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  and  laudable  practice,  whether  aa  a  mark  of 
respect  or  affection.  The  Roman  Emperors  saluted  their  principal 
officers  by  a  kiss ;  and  the  same  mode  of  congratulation  was  customary 
upon  every  promotion  or  fortunate  event.  Among  the  same  people, 
men  j^rere  allowed  tp  kiss  their  female  relations  on  the  mouth,  that 
they  might  know  whether  they  smelt  of  wine  or  not,  as  it  seems  those 
vaunted  dames  and  diunsels  were  apt  to  make  too  free  with  the 
juice  of  sthe  grape,  notwithstanding  a  prohibitum  to  the  contrarv. 
The  refinement  of  manners  among  these  classieal  females  was  probably 
pretty  much  upon  a  par  with  that  depicted  in  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
where  Macheath  exclaims,  after  saluting  Jenny  Diver, — "  one  may 
know  by  your  kiss  that  your  gin  is  excellent."  The  ancients  used  not 
only  to  kiss  their  dying  relations,  from  a  strange  not^n  that  they  should 
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inhale  the  departing  soul,*  but  repeated  the  salutation  when  dead,  by 
way  of  valediction  ;  and,  finally,  when  they  were  laid  upon  the  fttners! 
pile.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
rather  salute  the  living  ;  and  I  even  carry  my  singularity  so  far  as  to 
prefer  the  soft  lips  of  a  female,  to  that  mutual  presentation  of  bristled 
cheeks  to  which  one  is  subject  by  the  customs  of  France.  A  series  of 
essays  .has  been  written  on  the  rational  recreation  of  kissing,  by  John 
Everard,  better  known  as  Johannes  Secundus,  the  author  of  the  Basia, 
which  has  the  disgrace  of  being  even  more  licentious  than  his  proto« 
types,  Propertius  and  Catullus.  This  gentleman  held  the  same  situ- 
ation under  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  that  Gil  Bias'  filled  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Granada ;  but  instead  of  devoting  his  time  to  the  im- 
povement  of  homilies,  he  employed  himself  in  describing  kisses  of 
every  calibre,  from  the  counterpart  of  that  bestowed  by  Peiruchio 
upon  his  bride,  who 

"  kist  her  lips  . 

With  such  a  olamorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 

All  the  church  echo'd" 

to  the  fond  and  gentle  embrace  described  by  Milton,  when  Adam, 
gazing  upon  our  first  parent  in  the  delicious  bowers  of  Eden — 

"  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers  ;  aud  press'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure." 
Old  Ben  Jonson,  unlike  Captain  Wattle,  preferred  the  taste  of  his 
mistress's  lip  to  Sillery  or  Chateau-Margaud,  for  which  we  have  the 
authority  of  his  well-known  song — 

"  Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cop. 
And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine." 
And  Anacreon  himself,  tippler  as  he  was,  did  not  relish  his  Chian, 
"  had  not  the  lips  of  love  first  touch'd  the  flowing  bowl."  The  poets  in 
general  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  "  lips  that  beauty 
hath  seldom  bless'd ;"  and  if  they  have  not  always  recorded  this  fact, 
they  were  probably  restrained  by  the  sanctitude  of  that  injunction 
which  orders  us  not  to  kiss  and  tell.  Yet  there  ought  to  be  no  squeam- 
ishness  in  the  confession,  for  Nature  herself  is  ever. setting  us  examples 
of  cordiality  and  love,  without  the  least  affectation  of  secrecy — 

— — '•  This  woody  realm 
Is  Cupid's  bowery  see  how  the  trees  enwreathe 
Their  arms  in  amorous  embfaces  twined ! 
The  gugglines  of  the  rill  that  runs  beneath. 
Are  but  the  kisses  which  it  leaves  behind,  - 
While  softly  sighing  through  these  fond  retreats. 
The  wanton  wind  woos  every  thing  it  meets." 
We  may  all  gaae  upon  the  scene,  when,  according  to  the  poet, 

'^  The  far  horizon  kisses  the  red  sky/' 
or  look  out  upon  the  ocean 

"  When  the  uplifted  waters  kiss  the  clouds." 

*  Plato  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  interchange  might  occur  among  the 
living,  for  he  says  when  he  kines  his  mistress,. 

"  My  soul  then  flutters- to  my  lip.. 
Ready  to  fly  and  mix  with  thine." 
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There  was  doubtleBs  an  open  foo^nth  over  that  "  heaven-kiamng  hill/' 
whereon,  according  to  Shakspeare,  the  feathered  Mercury  alighted ; 
and  there  were,  probably,  many  enamoured  wanderers  abroad  on  that 
tranquil  night  recorded  by  the  same  poet— 

"  When  the  sweet  wind  did  geutly  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise."' 

Btco  that  phlegnAtic  compound,  a  pie,  has  ito  kissing-cnafil.  There 
is  no  kissing,  indeed,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  has  not  its  recom- 
mendations;  but  there  is  a  nondescript  species^  somewhat  between 
both,  against  which  I  beg  to  enter  my  protest — I  mean  the  degriKting 
ceremony  of  a  man  made  in  God's  image,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
a  fellow  iportal  at  Court,  merely  because  that  mortal  is  the  owner  of  a 
crown,  and  the  dianpeoser  of  phces  and  titles.  Nay,  there  are  in^n- 
aistent  beings  who  have  kissed  the  foot  of  the  Servant  of  servants  at 
Rome,  aoid  yet  boggled  at  performmg  the  ko*tQu  at  Pekiui  .to  the  Son 
of  the  Moon,  the  Brother  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Celestial 
Empire*  Instead  of  complaining  at  knocking  their  nobs  upon  the 
floor  before  such  an  august  personage,  it  seelmed  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  would  conjure  up  in  their  imaginations  much  more  revolting 
indignities.  Rabelins,  when  he  was  in  die  suite  of  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  no  sooner  saw  him  prostKate  before 
the  Pope,  and  kissing  his  toe,  as  customary,  than  he  suddenly  toTBed 
round,  shut  the  door,  and  scampered  home.  Upon  his  return,  the 
cardinal  asked  him  the  meaning  of  this  insult.  When  I  saw  you,  said 
Rabelais,  who  are  my  master,  and,  moreover,  a  cardinal  and  a  prince, 
kissing  the  Pope's  foot,  I  could  not  bear  to  anticipate  the  sort  of  eere« 
mony  that  was  probably  reserved  for  your  servant.  H. 


SONNET  • 
FBOM  THB  ITALIAN  OF  GIAMBATTISTA  PASTORINI. 
Written  after  the  bombardmeat  of  Genoa  by  Louis  XIV. 
My  Genoa,  if  I  view  with  tearless  aye 


Iglo 


ly  ^enoa,  u  l  view  wun  teariess  aye 
Thy  beautaotts  bosom  in  iis  blood  bedewM, 
Tis  not  a  thankless  child's  ingratitude. 
But  that  my  stnuKlin^  soul  denies  a  sigh, 
glory  in  thy  rainTma|csty, 
Stem  token  of  thv  courage  unsubdued  5 
Where'er  1  turn  I  see  thy  fragments  strcw'd, 
And  in  thy  peril  read  thy  prowess  high. 

The  noblest  trromph  is  to  suffer  well. 

And  nobly  hast  thou  tnumph'd  o'er  thy  foes 
In  that  iromutable  tranouillity ; 

Still  in  thine  honour'd  wails  may  Freedbm  dwell  -, 
Still  may'st  thou  proudly  say  amidst  thv  woes, 
"  Yes !  welcome  Ruin  ;  never  Slavery.^' 


*  Thn  sonnet  is  cited  by  the  Edinborgrb  Re^wer  of  Mathias'  Work,  as  the  finest 
in  tbe  Kalian  language. 
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It  was  a  loTdy  morning ;  a  remittance  had  arrived  in  the  v^  nick 
of  time ;  my  two  horses  were  in  excellent  condition ;  and  I  resolved^ 
with  a  College  chum,  to  put  in  execution  a  long  concerted  scheme  of 
driving  to  London,  Tandem.  We  sent  our  horses  forward,  got  others 
at  Cambridge,  and  tossing  algebra  and  Anacbarsis  *^to  the  dogs/ 
started  in  high  spirits. — We  ran  up  to  London  in  styk — went  ball-pitcij 
to  the  play — and  after  a  quiet  break&st  at  tiie  St.  James's,  set  out  with 
my  own  horses  upon  a  dashing  drive  through  the  west  end  of  the  towm 
We  were  turning  down  the  Haymarket,  when  whom,  to  my  utt«r  horror 
and  consternation,  should  I  see  crossing  to  meet  us,  but  my  oU  warn* 
hearted,  but  severe  and  peppery,  uncle,  Sirlliomas— -? 

To  escape  was  impossible. — ^A  cart  before,  and  two  cvriageababiiid^ 
made  us  stationary ;  and  I  mentally  resigned  all  idea  of  ever  succeeding 
to  his  five  thousand  per  annum*  Up  he  came.  **  MThat  I  can  I.beHeve 
my  eyes?  George?  what  the  — -  do  you  do  here?  Tandem  too,  bv 
fa  '."  (I  leave  blanks  for  the  significant  accompanimenta  wUdi 
dropped  from  his  mouth,  like  pearls  and  rubies  in  the  fairy  feale»  wheii 
he  was  in  a  passion.)  **  I  have  it,"  thought  I,  as  an  idea  erosaed  my 
mind  which  I  resolved  to  follow.  I  looked  right  and  left,  as  if  it  was 
not  possible  it  could  be  me  he  was  addressing.-^"  What.I  you  don't 
know  me,  you  young  dog  ?  don't  know  your  own  unde?  Wbyt  Sir§ — 
in  the  name  of  cmnmon  sense — Pshaw !  you've  done  with  that.-7-Why 

in name  an't  you  at  Cambridge ?"  "  At  Catid>ridgey  air?"  said  I. 

"  At  Cambridge,  sir,"  he  repeated,,  mimicking  my  affected  astonish** 
ment ;  **  why,  I  suppose  ydunever  were  at  Cambridge!  Oh!  yon  voun^ 
spendthrift ;  is  this  the  manner  you  dispose  of  my  allowance  ?  is  this 

the  way  you  read  hard  ?  You  young  profligate!  you  young yon'* — 

Seeing  he  was  getting  energetic,  I  began  to  be  apprdiensive  of  a  scene; 
and  resolved  to  drc^  the  curtain  at  once.  "  Really,  sir,"  said  I,  with 
as  brazen  a  look  as  I  could  summon  upon  emergency,  *^  I  have  not  die 
honour  of  your  acquaintance" — His  large  eyes  assumed  a  fixed  stare 
of  astonishment — **  I  must  confess  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. 
Excuse  me,  but,  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  saw  you  before." — ^A  tor- 
rent, I  perceived,  was  coming. — "  Make  no  apologies,  they  are  un- 
necessary. Your  next  rencanire  will,  I  hope,  be  more  fbrtuoAte; 
though  your  finding  your  country  cousin  in  London  is  like  lookii^  for 
a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay. — Bye  bye,  old  buck."  The  cart  ww  re- 
moved, and  I  drove  off;  yet  not  without  seeing  him,  in  a  paroxyu  of 
rage  half  firightful  half  ludicrous,  toss  his  hat  on  the  ground,  and 
hearing  him  exclaim — **  He  disowns  me  I  the  jackanapes  t  disowns  his 
own  uncle,  by ." 

Poor  Philip  Chichester's  look  of  amazement  at  this  finished  stroke  of 
impudence  is  present,  at  this  instant,  to  my  memory.  I  think  I  see  his 
face,  which  at  no  period  had  more  expression  than  a  turnip,  assume 
that  air  of  a  pensive  simpleton,  (Tvn  mouton  qui  rive,  which  he  so  often 
and  so  successfully  exhibited  over  an  incomprehensible  problem  in 
"Principia."  "Well!  you 've  done  it.~-Dished  completely.  What 
could  induce  you  to  be  such  a  blockhead  V  said  he.  "  The  family  of 
file  Blockheads,  my  dear  Phil,"  I  replied,  **  is  fiir  too  creditabfjr  esta- 
blished in  society  to  render  their  alliance  disgraceful.     I  'm  profid  to 
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Mong  to  to  prevailing  a  party/'  **  Pshaw!  this  is  no  time  for  joking. 
What 's  to  be  done?"  "  Why,  when  does  a  man  want  a  joke,  Phil,  but 
when  he 's  in  trouble  7  However,  adieu  to  badinage  ^  and  hey  for  Cam- 
bridge instantly."  "  Cambridge  T'  "In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — not 
a  moment  to  be  lost.  My  uncle  will  post  there  with  four  horses  in- 
stamly;  and  my  only  chance  of  avoiding  that  romantic  misfortune 
of  being  cut  off  with  a  shilling,  is  to  be  there  before  him." 

Without  settling  our  bill  at  the  inn,  or  making  a  single  arrangement, 
we  dashed  back  to'  Cambridge.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  ment^ 
anxiety  I  endured  on  my  way  there.  Every  thing  was  against  us.  .  A 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  the  roads  were  wretched.  The 
traces  broke — turnpike  gates  were  shut— droves  of  sheep  and  carts  im- 
peded  our  progress ; — ^but  in  spite  of  all  these  obtacles,  we  reached  the 

college  in  less  than  six  hours.     **  Has  Sir  Thomas been  here  V 

said  I  to  the  porter  with  an  agitation  I  could  not  conceal.  '*  No,  sir^" 
Phil  "  thanked  God,  and  took  courage."  ''  If  he  does,  tell  him  so  and 
so,"  said  I,  giving  veracious  Thomas  his  instructions,  and  putting  a 
guinea  into  his  hand  to  sharpen  his  memory.  "  Phil,  my  dear  felloe, 
don't  shew  your  face  out  of  college  for  this  fortnight.  You  twig!  God 
bless  you." — 1  had  barely  time  to  get  to  my  own  room,  to  have  my  toga 
and  trencher  beside  me,  Newton  and  Aristotle  before  me,  optics,  me- 
chanics, and  hydrostatics,  strewed  around  in  learned  confusion,  when 
my  uncle  drove  up  to  the  gate. 

'*  Porter,  I  wish  to  see  Mr. ,"  said  he ;   "  is  he  in  his  rooms  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  take  a  heap  of  books  there  ten  minutes  ago." 
This  was  not  the  first  bouncer  the  Essence  of  Truth,  as  Thomas  was 
known  through  college,  had  told  for  me ;  nor  the  last  he  got  well  paid 
for.  **Ay!  very  likely.  Reads  very  hard,  I  dare  say?"  "No 
doubt  of  that,  I  believe.  Sir,"  said  Thomas,  as  bold  as  brass.  "  You 
atidacious  fellow!  how  dare  you  look  in  my  face  and  tell  me  such  a 
deliberate  falsehood?  You  know  he's  not  in  college!"  "  Not  in  college! 

sir,  as  I  hope-' "  ".None  of  your  hopes  or  fears  to  me.    Shew  me  his 

rooms. If  two  hours  ago  I  did  not  see •    See  bim, — ^yes,  I've  seen 

him,  and  he's  seen  the  last  of  me." 

He  had  now  reached  my  rooms;  and  never  shall  I  forget  his. look  of 
astonishment,  of  amazement  bordering  on  incredulity,  when  I  calmly 
came  forward,  took  his  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to  Cambridge.  "  My 
dear  Sir,  how  are  you?  What  lucky  wind  has  blown  you  here?" 
— **  What,  George!  who — ^what — ^why — I  can't  believe  my  eyes!" — 
"  How  happy  I  am  to  see  you!"  I  continued;  "  HoW  kind  of  you  to 
come!  How  wdlyou're  looking!" — "How  people  may  be  deceived! 
My  dear  George,  (speaking  rapidly,)  I  met  a  fellow,  in  a  tandem,  in 
the  Haymarket,  so  like  you,  in  every  particular,  that  I. hailed  him  at 
once.  The  puppy  disowned  me — anected  to  cut  a  joke — and  drove 
off.  Never  was  I  more  taken  off  my  stilts!  I  came  down  directly, 
with  four  post-horses,  to  tell  your  Tutor ;  to  tell  the  Master ;  to  tell 
all  the  College,  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you;  that 
I  would  be  responsible  for  your  debts  no  longer ;  to  inclose  ^ou  fifty 
pounds,  and  disown  you  for  ever." — "  My  dear  Sir,  how  smgular!" 
— "  Singular !  I  wonder  at  perjury  no  longer,  for  my  part.  I  would 
have  gone  into  any  court  of  justice,  and  have  taken  mv  oath  it  was 
you.    I  never  saw  such  a  likeness.     Your  father  and  the  feUow's 
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mother  were  acquainted,  or  Vta  mistaken.  The  an*,  die  height,  the 
voice ;  all  but  the  manner,  and  damme,  that  was  not  youfB,  No — ^no, 
you  never  would  have  treated  your  old  uncle  so." — "  How  rejoiced  I 

am,  that *'    "  Rejoiced!  so.  am  L    I  would  not  but  have  been 

undeceived  for  a  thousand  guineas.  Nothing  but  seeing  yoii  here  so 
quiet,  so  studious,  surrounded  by  problems,  would  have  convinced  me* 
Ecod !  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  was  startled.  I  had  been  told  some  queer 
stones,  to  be  sure,  about  your  Cambridge  etiquette.  I  heard  that 
two  Cambridge  men,  one  of  St  John's,  the  other  of  Trinity,  had  met 
on  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and  that  though  they  knew^  each  other  by 
sight  and  reputation,  yet  never  having  been  formally  introduced,  like 
two  simpletons  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  left  the 
mountain  separately  and  without  speaking; — and  that  cracked  fellow- 
commoner.  Meadows,  had  shewn  me  a  caricature,  taken  from  the  life, 
representing  a  Cambridge  man  drowning,  and  another  gownsman 
standing  on  the  brink,  exclaiming,  *  Oh!  that  I  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  that  man,  that  I  might  have  taken  the  liberty  of 

saving  him!'  ,  But, it,  thought  I,  he  never  would  carry  it  so  &r 

with  his  own  nncle! — I  never  heard  your  father  was  a  gay  man,"  con-* 

tinned  he,  musing ;  "  yet,  as  you  sit  in  that  light,  the  likeness  ia " 

I  moved  instantly — *'  But  it's  impossible,  you  know,  it's  impossible. 
Come,  my  dear  fellow,  come ;  I  must  get  some  dinner.  Who  could 
he  be?     Never  were  two  people  so  alike!" 

We  dined  at  the  inn,  and  spent  the  evening  together ;  and  instead  of 
the  fifty,  the  "  last  fifty ^*'  he  generously  gave  me  a  draft  for  thr^ 
times  the  amount. .  He  left  Cambridge  die  next  morAing,  and  his  last 
words  were,  as  he  entered  his  carriage,  '*  My  brother  twu  a  handsome 
man;  and  there  oa#  a  Lady  Somebody,  who,  Uie  world  said,  was  partial 
to  him.  She  may  have  a  son.  Most  surprising  likeness.  Ooa  bless 
yoi}!  Read  hard«  you  young  dog ;  remember.  Like  as  two  brothers!" 
1  never  saw  him  again. 

His  death,  whi<m  happened  a  few  months  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  6»^  in  a  bet,  contracted  when  he  was  a  "  little  elevated," 
left  me  the  heir  to  his  fine  estate ;  I  wnh  I  could  add,  to  his  many  and 
noble  virtues.  I  do  not  attempt  to  palliate  deception.  It  is  alwaya 
criminal.  But,  I  am  sure,  no  severity,  no  reprimand,  no  reproaches, 
would  have  had  half  the  effect  which  his  kindness,  his  confidence,  and 
his  generosity  wrought  on  me.  It  reformed  me  thoroughly,  and  at 
once.  I  did  not  see  London  again  till  I  had  graduated :  and  if  n^ 
degree  was  unaccompanied  by  brilliant  honours,  it  did  not  disgrace  my 
Uncle's  liberality  or  his  name.  Many  years  have  dapsed  since  our 
last  interview ;  but  I  never  reflect  on  it  without  pain  and  pleasures- 
pain,  that  our  last  intercourse  on  earth  should  have  been  marked  by 
the  grossest  deception;  and  pleasure,  that  the  serious  reflections  it 
awakened  cured  me  for  ever  of  all  wish  to  deceive,  and  made  the  open 
and  straightforward  path  of  life,  that  of 

An  old  STOnsifT. 
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I  HAVJB  recorded  the  pleasure  of  beiDff  a  father ;  candour  obliges  me 
to  mention  some  of  its  annoyances.  My  son  grew  up  with  a  decided 
predilection  for  that  profession  which  I  have  ever  held  in  deep  abhor* 
rence — the  Army.  Habituated,  as  I  have  said,  to  look  at  men  and 
actions  in  the  abstract  and  elemental,  I  could  not  see  why  gold  lace  and 
feathers,  and  scarlet  cloth  and  music,  should  so  daszle  and  stun  me  to 
all  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to  make  me  respect  the  man  who 
would  hire  himself  as  a  trader  in  blood.  Such  persons,  I  may  be  toldi 
are  necessary ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  my  son  in  the  occupation* 
The  Army  will  excuse  me : — they  have  the  admiration  of  a  thoughtless 
world,  and  may  well  despise  the  crazy  notions  of  a  fantastical  old  man« 
who  cannot  s^  any  power  of  absolution  either  in  a  Pope  or  a  gold 
epaulette. — My  youngster  was  reasoned  out  of  this  boyish  hankering; 
but,  alas !  his  second  choice  still  was  uncongenial  with  my  wishes,  for 
he  now  selected  the  Bar.  My  notions,  I  am  aware,  are  absurd,  un- 
reasonable, preposterous;  but  that  I  might  venerate  at  least  one  indivi- 
dual of  this  profession,  I  have  been  all  my  life  looking  for  the  advent 
of  some  conscientious  barrister,  who  should  scrupulou^y  refuse  a  brief, 
unless  the  cause  of  his  client  at  least  wore  the  appearance  of  honesty 
and  justice ;  who  should  exert  his  skill  and  eloquence  in  redressing 
the  injured,  and  releasing  the  unwary  from  the  traps  and  fetters  of  the 
law,  while  he  left  knaves  and  robbers  to  its  merited  inflictions.  How 
can  I  respect  a  being,  the  confidant,  perhaps,  of  malefactors,  who 
will  torture  his  ingenuity,  and  wrest  the  statute-book,  to  screen  them 
from  punishment  and  turn  them  loose  upon  society  for  fresh  offences  ; 
— who  will  hire  out  his  talents  to  overreach  the  innocent,  to  defraud 
the  orphan,  to  impoverish  the  widow  ? — who  with  a  counterfeit  earnest- 
ness, will  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  make  solemn  asseverations, 
every  one  of  which  he  knows  to  be  &lse ;  and  for  another  two  or  three 
guineas,  will  on  the  same  day  take  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the 
same  vehemence  maintain  facts  and  reasonings  diametrically  the  reverse  ? 
It  must  be  as  difficult  to  render  this  practice  consistent  with  a  manly 
candour  and  honourable  sense  of  the  importance  of  truth,  as  to  prevent 
the  system  of  quibbling,  chicanery,  and  hair-splitting  from  being  de- 
structive of  all  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views.  We  all  know  there 
are  exceptions,  but  in  the  aggregate  I  am  afraid,  moreover,  that  the 
"  honourable  profession"  is  not  so  independent  as  could  be  wished. 
They  sell  themselves  in  retail  to  their  clients,  and  by  wholesale  to 
government  whenever  the  minister  has  a  mind  to  bait  a  trap  for  rats. 
— Worldly  ideas  of  the  gentility  of  a  profession,  or  the  chances  of  ad- 
vancement in  it,  blinded  me  not.  Perhaps  I  did  not  render  sufficient 
homage  to  the  necessary  modifications  of  society — ^by  raising  my  views 
to  the  contemplation  of  man  in  his  elements  I  overlooked  his  accidents, 
and  all  the  paltry  distinctions  of  human  institution.  A  man  of  honour 
or  talent  luw  always  been  welcome  to  my  hand  and  my  table,  and  I 
have  felt  no  horrors  if  he  were  of  a  vulgar  trade,  or  even  wore  a  shabby 
coat.  Far  from  seeking  birth  and  rank,  I  have  been  rather  prejudiced 
against  their  possessors,  deeming  it  difficult  for  such  persons  to  over- 

*  Concluded  from  page  307. 
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come  the  seductions  of  their  education.  The  spoilt  children  of  Fortun^f 
like  those  of  the  nursery,  are  apt  to  be  very  empty,  very  arrogant,  and 
very  offensive. — ^No : — ^I  would  neither  have  my  son  live  upon  the  blood 
and  misery,  nor  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  species.  I  would 
neither  have  him  fawn  upon  a  general,  nor  truckle  to  a  judge,  nor  feast 
a  lawyer.  I  made  him  a  farmer,  that  most  ancient  and  honourable  of 
all  ptofessions.  I  made  him  independent  of  all  the  world,  and  bidding 
him  look  only  to  the  universal  mother,  Earth,  who,  like  the  maternal 
pelican,  feeds  her  offspring  from  her  torn  bosom,  I  taught  him  to  sup^ 
port  himself  by  ministering  to  the  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  support  of 
others.  Of  the  pressure  to  which  agriculturists  have  been  subjected 
he  has  cheerfully  borne  his  portion  : — he  is  not  rich,  but  he  is  virtnoms 
be  is  happy,  and  above  all,  he  is  independent 

•  The  holy  vessel  of  the  Athenians,  during  a  course  of  seven  hundr^ 
years,  had  been  so  oflen  rebuilt,  that  some  of  their  sophists  maintained 
It  was  no  longer  the  same  ship,  and  frequently  used  it  as  an  illustration 
in  discussing  the  question  of  personal  identity.  I  myself,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  had  undergone  such  a  total  replacement  of  feelings  and 
ideas  in  my  little  existence  of  threescore  years,  that  I  was  inclined  to 
tliink  myself  a  different  personage  altogether  from  the  short-sighted 
youth,  who  considered  forty  as  a  grave  paternal  age,  and  connected 
sixty  with  nothing  but  ideas  of  decrepitude  and  decay.  *  I  remember 
when  I  thought  tliat  the  consciousness  of  getting  old  and  approaching 
the  edge  of  the  dread  abyss,  must,  at  the  former  age,  begin  to  dim  the 
sunshine  of  existence,  and  at  the  latter  be  sufficient  to  overcloud  and 
darken  all  its  enjoyments.  These  spectres  of  fancy  vanished  as  I  came 
near  them.  At  forty  I  set  myself  down  for  a  young  man :  and  finding 
myself  at  sixty  hale^  hearty,  and  happy,  able  to  dig  in  my  gardto, 
enioy  literature  and  the  arts,  and  cultivate  the  Muse  with  a  keener 
reusfa  of  existence  than  ever,  I  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  this  was 
the  real  meridian  and  zenith  of  human  life.  Children,  when  first  they 
ride  in  a  carriage,  imagine  that  the  trees  and  houses  are  moving  on 
while  they  are  stationary ;  and  in  like  manner  I  could  see  plainly 
enough  the  ravages  of  time  upon  my  contemporaries,  and  observe  that 
they  were  getting  on^  while  I  myself  seemed  to  have  been  standmg 
still,  and  at  some'loss  to  account  for  all  my  old  friends  running  a-head 
of  me.  This  is  another  illustration  of  that  benignant  provision  of  na- 
ture, which  will  not  suffer  even  dur  self-love  to  be  wounded,  and 
equalises  the  happiness  of  life's  various  stages,  by  making  even  fhtf 
foibles  of  age  minister  to  its  enjoyments.  Whether  or  not  this  happy 
self-delusion  retained  its  power  at  a  more  advanced  peiio^,  will  be 
seen  as  I  proceed  to  that  portion  of  my  life  whidh  extends 

FroiA  Sixty  to  Seventy, 
The  over-weening  and  somewhat  triumphant  estimate  which  1  had 
formed  of  my  three^scbre  meridian  was  slightly  checked,  by  my  hear- 
ing one  friend  whisper  to  another  at  a  dinner-party — "Old  W ^  be- 

S'lns  to  twaddle;  he  has  told  us  that  story  half  a  dozen  times  lately/ 
W  W-^ !  that  amen  "  stuck  in  my  throat  ;'*  it  threatened  my  zenith, 

and  savoured  of  the  Azimuth.  Six  times  too!  I  protest  it  was  but 
three,  but  that  1  confess  was  twice  too  much.  My  memory  certainly 
had  lost  a  portion  of  its  tenacity ;  and  uiiless  I  could  retain  impresmns 
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loilg  enough  to  allow  tfaeixi  to  strike  root,  they  quickly  withered  away^ 
in  which  emergency  I  was,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  trade  upon  my  youth-* 
ful  capital  of  anecdotes.  This  defect  I  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  a 
tsommon-place  book ;  for  if  I  forced  myself  to  remember  one  thing  I 
not  infrequently  forgot  another.  It  appeared  as  if  the  chamber  of  the 
brain  were  full,  and  could  only  accommodate  new  tenants  by  ejecting 
the  old  ones.  When  thus  reminded  of  my  repetition  of  the  same  story 
to  the  same  party,  1  instantly  recalled  the  fact,  which  proves  that  my 
offence  was  a  want  of  recollection  rather  than  of  memory,  a  distinc-* 
tfon  not  always  attended  to.  One,  however,  is  often  the  precursor  of 
the  other.  Considering  that  novelty  has  generally  been  deemed  a  ne-> 
cessary  ingredient  in  the  production  of  laughter,  I  have  been  some- 
times astonished  at  the  punctual  burst  with  which  my  old  bon-mots 
were  invariably  followed  up  by  myself,  even  when  others  have  ob- 
served a  provoking  gravity  ;  and  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether 
it  were  hdbit,  or  sympathy  with  my  first  enjoyment  of  the  joke  awaken- 
ing a  kind  of  posthumous  echo.  At  all  events  I  set  a  good  example ; 
if  others  would  not  follow  it,  more  shame  for  them. 
;  My  communion  with  nature  in  the  beauty  of  her  external  forms,  far 
from  diminishing  at  this* period,  became  every  year  more  intense  and 
exquisite,  heightening  by  reflection  my  relish  for  the  works  of  art ; 
but  I  observed  that  in  the  latter  my  eye  derived  its  principal  gratifica- 
tion from  gracefulness  of  figure  and  outline,  rather  than  from  compo- 
sition, colouring,  or  scientific  display.  Thus  I  preferred  statuary  to 
painting,  as  it  suffered  my  attention  to  feed  without  interruption  upon 
the  harmonious  proportions  and  symmetry  of  the  great  goddess ;'  and 
in  the  graphic  art  I  found  more  delight  in  a  single  drawing  of  the  divine 
Raphael,  than  in  all  the  hues  of  Titian  and  the  colourists,  or  all  the 
patient  elaboration  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  miniaturists.  In  my 
love  of  nature  I  felt  jealous  of  the  artist  beyond  mere  fidelity  of  form 
(1  speak' principally  of  figures);  and  in  engraving,  wheire  there  is  no 
colour  to  compensate  for  alienating  the  eye,  I  deemed  that  style  the  best 
which  is  confined  to  outline.  Some  of  the  commoner  productions  of 
this  sort  are  generally  lying  on  my  table,  and  I  find  undiminished  de- 
light in  the  French  Cupid  and  Psyche  from  the  paintfngs  of  Raphael's 
pupils,  Hope*s  costumes  of  the  Ancients,  etchings  of  the  Elgin  Mar- 
bles, Retch's  Faiistus,  and  other  similar  productions.  Generally  speak- 
ing, artists  and  professors  appear  to  me  to  acquire  a  false  artificial 
taste,  which*  overlooking  the  simple  and  natural,  makes  difiSculty  of 
execution  the  test  of  excellence ;  a  mistake  extending  from  painters 
and  sculptors  down  to  opera-dancers  and  musicians. 

My  mind  is  less  excursive  than  it  was ;  it  required  less  excitement, 
and  is  satisfied  with  less  nutriment,  preserving,  in  its  mystic  union 
with  the  body,  a  consent^eous  adaptation  ;  for  though  I  walk  or  ride 
out  whenever  the  weather  permits,  I  can  no  longer  exercise  my  limbs 
as  I  was  wont.  A  sunny  seat  in  my  garden  begins  to  be  preferred  to 
my  old  grey  mare.^  I  sit  there  sometimes  for  a  considerable  p'me,  and 
think  that  I  am  thinking,  but  I  find  that  the  hour  has  passed  away  in 
a  dreamy  indistinctness—a  sort  of  half-consciousness,  sufficient  for 
enjoyment,  though  incapable  of  definition.  These  waking  dreams  may 
be  a  resource  of  nature  for  recruiting  the  mind,  as  I  have  always  found 
mine  more  vigorous  and  active  after  such  indulgence. 
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Time  it  one  catemily  to^  wbieh  gge  seenui  inevkablT  «3tpo8ed — ^tfatf 
dropping  off  into  the  grave,  of  our  early  friends  and  asfiodates,  as 
we  advance  towards  the  fimd  bourne,  and  seem  to  have  most  need  of 
their  social  offices.  But  Nature,  ever  on  the  watch  to  provide  sub- 
stitutes for  our  deprivations,  wUle  she  blunts  our  sympathies  in  this 
direction,  quickens  them  in  another,  by  raising  up  a  new  circle  of  friends 
in  our  children  and  grand-children,  less  subject  to  the  invasion  of 
deaths  and  better  qualified  by  attachment  and  gratitude  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  heart.  These  are  the  afiections  that  garland  it  with 
the  buds  and  blossoms  of  a  second  spring;  these  are  the  holy  band 
whose  miraculous  touch  can  bid  the  thorn  of  mortality,  like  that  of 
G9lastonbiu7,  break  forth  into  flowers  even  in  the  Chnstmas  of  our 
days.  This  is  the  cup  of  joy  that  contains  the  sole  durum  potabile, 
the.  genuine  elmr  vita  that  can  renovate  our  youth,  and  endow  us  with 
a  perpetuity  of  pleasure. 

In  my  former  solitary  wanderings  and  contemplations  of  nature,  1 
had  delighted  to  let  my  imagination  embody  mrth  the  dreams  of 
Grecian  mythology  and  fiible;  to  metamorphose  the  landscape  that 
surrounded  me  to  the  mountains  and  dells  of  Arcadia  and  Thessaly ; 
to  people  the  woods  and  waters  with  nymphs,  fauns,  Dryads,  Oreads, 
and  Nereids ;  losing  myself  in  classical  recollections,  and  bidding  them 
occasionally  minuter  to  the  inspirations  of  the  muse.  But  the  charms 
of  rural  scenery  now  kindled  in  my  bosom  a  higher  and  a  holier  senti- 
ment I  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  earth,  clothed  in  verdure  and 
festooned  with  flowers,  upon  the  glorious  all-vivifying  sun,  upon  the 
great  waters  bounding  in  unerring  obedience  to  the  moon,  and  into  the 
blue  depths  of  heaven,  until  I  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Omnipotent  Unseen ;  my  senses  drank  in  the  landscape  till  they  became 
inebriated  with  delight ;  I  seemed  interfused  with  nature ;  a  feeling  of 
universal  love  fell  upon  my  heart,  and  in  the  suffusion  of  its  Ment 
gratitude  and  adoration  I  experienced  a  living  apotheosis,  beine  in 
spirit  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  even  as  Elijah  was  in  the  flesh. 
Bold  romantic  scenery  was  not  essential  to  the  awakening  of  this  en* 
thusiasm;  it  has  sprung  up  amid  my  own  fields ;  and  in  the  study  of 
botany,  to  whidi  I  have  always  been  attached,  the  dissection  of  a 
flower  has  been  sufficient  to  call  it  forth,  though  in  a  minor  degree. 
All  nature,  in  fact,  is  imbued  with  this  sentiment,  for  every  thing  is 
beautifiil,  and  ever^  thing  attests  the  omnipresence  of  Divine  love ; 
but  grand  combinations  mil,  of  course,  condense  and  exalt  the  feeling. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  can  still  walk  miles  to  enjoy  a  fine  prospect ;  I  ofieiEi 
get  up  to  see  the  sun  rise,  and  I  rarely  suffer  it  to  set,  on  a  bright 
evening,  without  recreating  my  e^  widi  its  parting  glories.  I  can 
now  feel  the  spirit  in  which  the  dying  Rousseau  desired  to  be  wheeled 
to  the  window,  that  he  might  once  more  enjoy  this  sublime  spectacle. 

How  often,  in  my  younger  days,  have  I  repeated  the  well-known 
lines  of  Dryden. 

"  Strange  cozena£;e  1  none  would  live  past  years  agaiD« 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  from  what  still  remain. 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  would  not  give : 
I  'm  tired  of  toiling  for  this  chymic  gold. 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old." 
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'  I  hav<e  lived  to  disprove  tfaem.  I  xomUd  live  poit  yean  agani,  but  it 
.  «hould  be  the  UtCer,  not  the  fonner  portion,  for  the  current  of  my  Hfe, 
as  it  approaches  the  great  ocean  of  eternity,  runs  mnoother  and  dearer 
than  in  its  first  oat^-griiBfaing.  Like  Job's,  my  latter  days  have  been  th^ 
liioet  fully  blessed.  I  am  now  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  bating  the 
loss  of  a  few  teeth,  and  some  other  inevitaUe  effects  of  age  upon  my 
person,  I  still  possess  the  mens  $ana  in  corpore  sanOf  and  **  bate  no  jot 
of  heart  or  hope."  My  journey  from  siai^  to  seventy  has  been  as 
delightful  as  that  from  forty  to  six^ ;  nor  do  I  anticipate  any  ^ture 
disappcnntment  should  it  be  extended  to  eighty,  for  my  confidence  in 
nature's  substitutions  and  benignant  provisions  is  boundless.  Had  she 
fixed  a  century  as  the  impassable  boundary  of  life,  we  might  £Bel 
some  annoyance  and  apprehension  as  we  approached  it;  but  1^ 
leaving  it  undetermined,  she  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  us  immor- 
tal in  our  own  belief^  for  Hope  is  illimitable.  I  often  catch  myself 
anxiously  inquiring  of  what  disease  my  seniors  have  died,  as  if  their 
disappearance  at  eighty  or  ninety  were  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
things,  and  attributable  to  accident. — **  The  shortness  of  human  Ufe," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  has  afforded  as  many  arguments  to  the  voluptuary 
as  the  moralist."  How  operative  then  must  it  be  with  me  who  am 
anxious  to  combine  both  tendencies,  and  be  considered  a  moral  volup- 
tuary, or,  in  other  words,  a  philosopher,  not  a  follower  of  Aristippus, 
or  disc^le  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  devoted  to  worldly  and  sensual  de- 
lights under  which  die  soul ''  embodies  and  embrutes;"  but  as  a  pupil 
of  the  much  misunderstood  and  calumniated  Epicurus,  cultivating  in- 
tellectual enjoyments,  and  holding  pleasure  to  be  the  chief  good,  and 
virtue  the  chief  pleasure.  These  are  the  laudable  delights  to  which  I 
ieel  a  new  stimulant  from  considering  the  shortness  of  my  remaining 
career ;  and  whether  its  termination  be  near  or  distant,  these  enjoy- 
ments will,  I  verily  believe,  accompany  me  to  the  last,  and  enable  me 
to  fall,  like  Csesar,  in  a  becoming  and  decent  attitude. 

I  have  just  laid  down  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  which  I  have  hefA 
reading  in  the  fields.  How  beautiful  is  the  evening!  The  ground  is 
strewed  with  dead  leaves,  which  the  wind  has  blown  up  into  little  heaps 
like  graves ;  autumn  has  spread  her  vari^coloored  mantle  over  those 
which  still  flutter  on  the  trees,  some  of  which,  crisp  and  red,  tinkle  in 
the  air ;  whfle  from  the  chesnuts  over  my  head  a  large  russet  leaf,  flit- 
ting from  time  to  time  before  my  eyes,  or  falling  at  my  feet,  seems  tb 
pronounce  a  silent  "  memento  mart.*'  The  sun  is  rapidly  sinking  down, 
having  the  valley  before  me  in  shade,  while  the  woods  that  clothe  the 
hiU  upon  my  left,  suffused  with  rosy  light,  but  tranquil  and  motionles% 
seem  as  if  they  reposed  in  the  flush  of  sleep.  Three  horses,  unyoked 
from  the  plough,  are  crossing  the  field  towards  their  stable,  and  the 
crows  that  have  been  foUowii^  the  furrow,  retire  cawing  to  their  nests, 
while  a  flock  of  sheep,  att^ed  by  the  shepherd  and  his  dog,  are 
slowly  withdrawing  to  the  fold.  Every  thing  seems  to  breathe  of 
death, — to  remind  me  that  my  sun  too  is  setting,  and  that  I  must  shortly 
go  to  my  long  home,  for  the  night  is  approaching.  And  here,  me- 
thinks,  if  my  appointed  time  were  come,  with  the  grass  for  my  bed  of 
death,  the  earth  and  sky  sole  witnesses  of  my  exit,  I  could  contentedly 
commit  my  last  breath  to  the  air,  that  it  might  be  waited  to  Him  who 
gave  it. 
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Life  18  at  all  times  precatlou8;-^diere  are  but  a  few  feet  of  earth 
between  the  stoutest  of  us  and  the  grave^  and  at  my  age  we  should  not 
be  too  sanguine  in  oar  calculations ;  yet,  if  I  were  to  judge  from  my 
own  unbroken  health  and  inward  feelings,  as  well  as  from  the  opinions 
of  others  more  competent  to  pronounce,  I  have.yet  twa  years  at  least, 
perhaps  many  more,  of  happiness  in  store  for  me.  Should  the  former 
period  be  consummated,  I  pledge  myself  again  to  commune  with  the 
public.  Should  it  be- otherwise,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  realiae 
the  wish  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter,  who  half  an  hour  before  his 
death  exclaimed,  "  Had  I  a  pen,  and  were  able  to  write,  I  would 
describe  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die."  In  either  alterna- 
tive, gentle  reader,  if  my  example  sImU  have  assisted  in  teaching  thee 
how  to  live  grateful  and  happy,  and  to  look  upon  death  widi  resigna- 
tion, the  object  of  this  memoir  will  be  attained,  and  thou  wilt  have  no 
cSause  to  regret  perusing  this  sketch  of 

A  Septuagenaby. 


MAY. 

U  Ver  et  Venus  et  VeneriB  pnenuntiuB  ante 

PinnatiiB  gnraditur  Zephyrns  vestigia  propter : 

Flora  quibus  Mater  praespergens,  ante  vial 

Cancta  coloribus  egregiis  et  odoribos  opplet. — ^Lucret. 

How  delightful  is  the  opening  of  May,  bringing  with  it  the  most 
delicious  sensations,  overflowing  with  sweets,  and  infusing  through  all 
nature  a  freshness  and  vitality  perceived  at  no  other  period  of  tlie  year. 
Summer  ,may  possess  attractions  of  a  more  flaunting  character>  and 
autumn  may  proffer  its  matured  friiits  and  wealthy  harvests;  but  to  those 
who  have  a  keen  perception  of  natural  beauty,  and  a  sympathy  with 
the  vivid  impressions  spring  produces  on  the  mind,  what  can  be  more 
grateful  than' the  renovated  appearance  of  nature,  and  the  elasticity 
and  exhilaration  of  feeling  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  this  month 
of  fruition,^  pregnant  as  it  is  with  light,  pleasure,  and  loveliness  ?  The 
.clouds,  no  longer  black,  and  hurried  across  the  face  of  heaven  by  storms, 
are  like  fleeces  of  snowy  whiteness  enamelled  upon  the  eternal  azure, 
jietting  off,  and  not  sullying  the  purity  of  its  serene  hue;  The  soft 
breezes, 

"  Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing,'' 

bear  "  buxom  health"  and  joyousness  on  their  wings.      The   birds 
sing  their  sweetest  notes. 

The  insect  youth  arc  on  the  wing, 
Eazcfr  to  tafite  the  honied  spring. 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon. 

,  The  early  flowers,  ^'  the  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose,"  de- 
corate the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  verdure,  rich  m  colour,  refreshed 
.with  frequent  showers,  and  not  yet  imbrowned  by  the  summer  sun, 
may  be  contemplated  in  all  its  variety  of  tinge.  Creation  seems  to 
liave  arisen  from  the  dead,  all  is  being — instinct  with  life  and  motion. 
Love  also  awakes  at  this  genial  season,  as  Cunningham  pleasingly  singa : 
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From  the  west  as  it  wantODly  blows, 

Fond  2^phyr  caresses  the  vine ; 
The  bee  steals  a  kiss  from  tlie  rose. 

And  wUlows  and  woodbines  entwine : 
The  pinks  by  the  rivnlel  side. 

That  border  the  vernal  alcove. 
Bend  downward  to  kiss  the  soft  tidei^ 

For  May  is  the  mother  of  I^ve. 

Mat  tinges  the  butterfly's  wing^ 

He  flutters  in  bridal  array ; 
And  if  the  wingM  foresters  sing 

The  music  is  taught  them  by  May. 
The  stock-dove»  recluse  with  her  mate. 

Conceals  her  fond  bliss  in  the  grove. 
And,  murmuring,  seems  to  repeat,— 

*<That  May  ls  the  mother  of  Love." 

Solomon  also  says,  *'  The  winter  is  j^ast,  the  rain  is  oyer  and  gone. 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  die  turde  is  heard  in  our  land."  To  all  con« 
Tersant  with  the  writings  of  the  poets,  striking  descriptions  of  the  sea* 
son  must  be  fitmiliar.  Milton  makes  the  most  heavenly  clime  to  con- 
sist of  an  "  eternal  spring*' — 

The  birds  their  quire  appiv ;  airs,  vernal  airs» 
Breathing  the  smell  of  neld  and  grove,  auune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  houri»  in  dance. 
Led  on  the  eternal  spring. 

Virgi],  in  his  second  Georgic,  places  the  cosmogdny  in  the  sfMring.— 
Such  were  the  days,  the  season  was  the  saiiie,    • 
When  first  arose  this  world's  all-beauteous  frame  y 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  balmy  was  the  air. 
And  spring's  mild  influence  made  all  nature  fair. 

Warton,  Geo.  L.  ii.  1.  407. 

Honest  Chaucer,  between  four  and  five  hundred  years  ago,  speaks 
.of  the  spring  as  we  speak  of  it  now,  for  the  revolutions  of  time  eflfect 
.no  change  in  natural  sensations.  Hear  his  beautiful  lines  ini  the  '*  Ro- 
snauptoftheRose." 

That  it  was  Mey  thus  dreamid  me,  In  whiche  that  winter  had  it  sette. 
In  time  of  love  and  jolite,  '  And  then  becometh  the  grounde  so 
That  al  thing  ginneth  waxen  gay,  proude 

For  there  is  neither  buske  nor  hay  That  it  wol  have  a  new^  shroude. 

In  Mey  that  it  n'  ill  shroudtd  bene.  And  make  so  quemt  his  robe  and  fayre. 

And  that  it  with  new^  levis  wrene;  That  it  had  news  an  hundred  payre 

These  woddis  eke  recoveren  grcne  Of  mpe  and  flouris  Inde  and  Pers, 

That  drie  in  winter  ben  to  sene.  Ana  many  newis  full  divers. 

And  the  erth  wazith  proude  withal  That  is  the  robe  I  mene  iwis 

For  sote  dewis  that  on  it  fall.  Through  whiche  the  ground  to  praisin 
And  the  povir  estate  forgette  is. 

But  it  ipould  be  an  interminable  task  to  quote  the  beautifiil  apostrophes 
which  have  been  addressed  to  this  regal  division  of  the  year ;  we  will 
only  give  another  extract  from  a  Turkish  address  to  the  season. 

**  Thou  hearest  the  tale  of  the  nightingale, '  that  the  vernal  season  ap- 
proaches.^ The  spring  has  spread  a  bower  of  joy  in  every  grove,  where  the 
ahnond-tree  sheds  its  silver  blossoms.  Be  dieerful ;  be  full  of  mirth ;  for  the 
spring  passes  soon  away,  it  will  not  last. 
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"  The  groves  and  hills  are  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  flawers  :  a  pavilion  o( 
roses,  as  the  seat  of  pleasure,  it  raised  in  the  sarden.  Who  knows  which  of 
us  will  he  alive  when  the  fair  season  end!  ?    Be  cheerftil,  &c. 

"  The  edse  of  the  bower  ia  filled  with  the  light  of  Ahmed ;  among  the 
planu  the  k>rtunate  tulips  represent  his  companions.  Come,  O  people  of 
Mohammed  1  this  is  the  season  of  merriment.    Be  cheerful,  &c.'* 

Such  is  the  description  of  May  by  the  poets,  and  sucb  its  chanu^ter 
really  is,  in  a  greater  or  leiis  degree,  to  all  who  el^oy  youth  and  health. 
The  torpitude  of  age  often  imbibes  warmth  from  its  influ»|ce,  which, 
however,  is  chilled  by  the  reflection  that  life,  unlike  nature,  has  no  se- 
cond spring ;  it "  blossoms  but  to  die."  In  some  temperaments,  however, 
the  impression  produced  by  the  season  is  overpowering  from  excess  of 
excitation,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  is  generated  amidst  gaiety  and  hope. 
Burke  observes,  that  the  passion  of  love  has  in  it  more  of  melancholy 
than  of  jollity  or  mirth  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  impressions  made  by 
natural  obfects,  where  these  impvbssions  are  more  than  coatmonly 
deep.  They  always  tend,  during  the  highest  exAajvaeat  of  them,  4i> « 
pleasing  mdancholy.  The  scent  of  a  flower^  where  the  perception  x>f 
Its  odour  is  more  exquisite  than  usual,  will  do  this,  and  the  view  of 
an  unclouded  evening  sky,  or  a  rich  setting  sun,  is  uniformly  prodne* 
tive  of  sadness  to  persons  of  great  sensibility,  and  even  in  a.,  limited 
degree  to  others.  We  are  seidom  aware  of  the  cause  of  this  ;  but  it 
will  often  take  its  departure  from  the  mind,  leaving  a  feeling  of  min*' 
gled  admiration  and  devotion  behind.^  This  perhaps  arises  from  an 
unconscious  regret,  that  all  we  are  looking  at  is  but  for  a  short  time, 
that  the  majesty  of  this  *'  breathing  world"  will  not  be  much  longer 
for  us,  and  we  feel  forcibly,  though  hardly  conscious  of  it,  the  insta- 
bility of  our  being.  Who  that  is  arrived  at  manhood  can  forget  his 
youdiful  feelings  in  May  ? — ^who  can  forget 

"  The  spot  where  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid*'  f 

Such  reminiscences  are  the  food  of  after-life,  and  enlighten  with  a  so- 
litary  ray  of  sunshine  even  the  gloom  of  the  grave  into  which  age  is 
tottering.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  have  fibres  too  coarse  to 
vibrate  with  such  impressions,  and  May  is  their  month  of  boisterous 
rapture  and  unreflecting  joy.  Even  care  corrodes  the  heart  less 
during  the  reign  of  this  queen  of  months,  for  it  is  then  that  the  tide 
of  being  flows  to  its  full  height.     And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ? — 

Hard  his  herte  that  loveth  nought 

In  Mey,  when  al  this  mirth  is  wrought 

Our  fore&thers  paid  great  honour  to  the  month  of  May,  and  the 
custom  of  commemorating  it  is  o£  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Wc 
must  look  to  the  festivals  of  the  Romans,  and  to  their  invasion  and 

•  This  particular  kind  of  feeling  may  be  understood  by  the  following  passage  :*— 
"  Combien  de  foia,  de  ma  tsnHrt  ezpos^  au  Nord,  j'ni  conumpl^  arec  Amotion  les 
vastes  deserts  dn  ciel,  s»  voiite  snperbe,  aaurde,  mtgnifiauement  dessio^^  depnis  le 
lerant  bleu&tre,  loin  derri^re  le  ront-au-Change,  Jusqu  au  couchaat,  dorce  d'unc 
brillante  couleur  aurore  derri^  les  arbres  du  cours  et  les  mfdsons  de  Chaillot !  Je  ne 
manquois  pas  d'employer  ainsi  quelques  momens  k  la  fin  d'un  beau  jour,  et  soureot 
des  larmes  douces  couloient  silencieusement  .de  mes  yeux  raris,  taadis  que  mon 
cceur,  gOttfl6  d*un  sentiment  inexprimable,  b#uretts  d*4^lreet  reconnoissant  d'ezister, 
offroit  k  I'Etre  supreme  un  hommage  pur  et  digne  de  lui." 

•  Vie  privce  de  Mad.  Roland. 
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conquest  of  Britain,  for  the  ceremomes  afterwards  adopted  br  its  in- 
habitants,  relies  of  which  have  come  down  to  our  day.  The  Floraiha, 
or  games  in  honour  of  Flora,  were  celebrated  on  the  4th  of  the  Ka^ 
leads  of  May,  according  to  Pliny,  and  continued  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  month.  They  were  instituted  about  the  year  of  Rome  615, 
in  honour  of  Flora,  a  Sabine  Goddess.  The  notion  that  Flora  was  a 
courtesan  appears  to  rest  upon  no  comjpetent  authority.  Her  hnage 
was  annually  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
dressed  in  a  close  dress,  and  holding  bean  flowers  in  her  hand.  These 
games  might  in  time  have  been  corrupted,  and  many  of  the  cere- 
monies have  been  exceptionable ;  but  that  they  were  originally  insti- 
tuted to  caU  down  a  blessing  from  heaven  on  the  various  productions 
of  the  land  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  The  May-games,  raclud- 
ing  dancing,  and  the  display  of  elegant  garlands  of  flowers,  are  clearly 
remnants  of  Pagan  festive  worship.  Some  have  contended  that  the 
Maypole  is  of  Dtuid  origin,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition  t 
it  was.  at  first,  most  probably,  only  a  substitute  for  a  living  tree,  on 
which  flowers  and  ofiferings  were  siupended ;  the  cross  pieces  nailed 
to  it  being  clearly  for  the  better  suspension  of  them.  The  May-games 
too  were  ofken  hdd  in  situations  where  trees  would  not  be  found  grow- 
ing, as  in  towns  or  cities. 

The  sports  of  May  were  not  always  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  though  people  generally  went  to  gather  May-trees  on  the 
dOth  of  April.  The  May-tree,  or  May  as  it  is  still  called  in  the  West 
of  England,  always  means  there  the  white  thorn,  which  is  commonly 
in  blossom  by  that  day,  and  which  the  young  people,  rising  up  early 
in  the  morning,  bring  into  the  towns  and  villages.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  at  Helston,  an  obscure  town  in  Cornwall,  May-day  is  still  kept  on 
the  8th  day  of  the  month,  and  is  called  the  Furry-day ^  the  etymology 
of  which  is  unknown.  There  is  no  stationary  May-pole,  but  green 
branches  of  a  large  size  are  displayed,  decorated  with  garlands.  The 
doors  of  all  the  dwelling-houses  are  thrown  open,  and  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  uU  ranks,  dance  up  and  down  the  streets,  having 
wreaths  of  flowers  in  their  hands.  They  enter  in  and  come  out  of  the 
houses  dancing,  till  night  closes  the  scene  of  festivity.  Thxs  furry-day 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  the  remains  of  the  Festival  of  Flora,  in 
the  island.  In  other  parts  of  Cornwall,  May-day  is  only  distinguished 
by  the  early  rising  of  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  gather  May, 
and  ramble  into  the  country  to  breakfast  at  farm-houses  or  cottages 
on  milk  and  clotted  cream,  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  the  West  of  England. 

In  London,  the  most  noted  May-pole  was  formerly  afllxed  in 
front  of  St  Andvew^s  Church,  Comhill.*  In  F^church  street,  there 
was  also  anciently  a  noted  May-game  on  the  90th  of  the  month,  when 
a  lord  and  lady  of  the  May  were  chosen.  At  later  periods,  Robin 
Hood  was  introduced  into  these  sports,  and  styled  lord  of  the  May, 
together  with  Maid  Mariaii,  his  faithful  mistress.t  That  the  London 
chimney-sweepers  hold  the  1st  of  May  as  their  holiday  is  well  known. 
The  communion  of  this  nauseous  sooty  tribe,  indigenous  only  in  the 
corrupted  atmospheres  of  cities,  with  the  natural  May,  its  flowers,  and 
fragrance,  is  abmit  as*  inconsistent  as  a  lord  and  lady  mayoress  dressed 

«  See  Strutt,  page  312.  f  See  also  note,  p.  432. 
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like  a  shepherd  and  shepherdeM,  with  pipe  and  crocA:,  beting  in  an  Ar- 
eadian  pastoral, — ^a  sight  once  not  unfrequent  on  a  London  holiday. 

That  the  Festival  of  May  might  often  have  led  to  excesses  is  very  pjtK 
hahle,  ^nd  thus  the  anger  of  some  puritanical  writers  has  condemned 
it  altogether.*  If  it  were  viewed  as  a  religious  rite,  and  made  use 
of  for  cherishing  a  hlind  superstition,  such  a  censure  might  be  just. 
Laying  this  aside,  the  merriment  of  villages  and  country  people  oh 
May-day,  as  it  was  formerly  kept,  was  far  better  than  pot-house  feasts 
and  drunken  revelling,  whidi  are  the  marks  of  the  festivals  observed 
in  the  present  day.  The  fair  sex  also  then  participated  and  heightened 
the  simple  pleasures  of  the  time.  What  can  be  a  more  harmless 
amusement  than  greeting  the  most  delicious  of  seasons  with  dance  and 
music/ 

The  virtuous  and  learned  author  of  "  The  Minstrel"  expresses  a  wish 
that  the  sports  common  in  the  month  of  May  should  be  celebrated 
around  his  grave. 

— —  thither  let  the  village  swatn  repair  \ 
And,  light  of  heart,  the  village  maiden  gay. 
To  deck  with  flowers  her  half-dishevell'd  hair« 
And  celebrate  the  merry  mom  of  May. 

When  nature  smiles  to  greet  her  worshippers,  how  graceless  to 
withhold  our  hearts  from  sharing  the  common  happiness!  He  who 
formed  us  with  the  capacity  for  relishing  natural  lieauty,  is  not  ill'- 
pleased  that  we  should  express  our  joy  and  gratitude  by  innocent  mxrtitr- 
Ittlness — ihat  "  we  "  should  *'  frolic  while  'tis  May."  One  instance  of 
this  feelingy  in  a  revival  of  the  festival  of  'May-day,  shall  conclude  this 
article.  . 

The  writer  was  travelling,  on  foot,  in  Warwickshire,  on  a  delidons 
old  May-day,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  heing  about  four  miles  from 
the.  county  town,  took  a  path  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  in- 
vited by  a  better  prospect  of  the  country  beydnd.  At  a  short  dis- 
.  tance  he  entered  a  church-yard,  where  reposed  the  remains  of  many  of 
the  humble  in  life,  but  apparently  few  of  those  who  even  in  death 
display,  by  the  "frail  memorials"  erected  over  their  ashes,  the  vanity 

*  In  the  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  printed  in  1595,  is  the  following  account  of  May- 
kedpiag^-^*'  Every  parish,  town,  or  villagie,  assemble  themselves,  both  men, 
women,  and  children  sand  either  aUogether,  or  dividing  themselves  into  companies, 
they  go  some  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and  monntains,  some  to 
one  place  and  some  to  another,  Where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant  pastimes, 
and  m  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birch  boughs  and  branches  of 
trees  to  deck  their  assemblies  withal.  But  their  chiefest  jewel  they  bring  from 
thence  is  the  Maie-pole,  which  they  bring  with  great  veneraSion,  aa  thus — ^they 
have  twentie  or  fourtie  yoake  of  oxen,  every  ox  having  a  sweet  nosegaie  of  flowers 
tiied  to  the  tip  of  his  homes,  and  those  oxen  drewe  home  the  May-poale,  their 
stinking  idol  rather,  which  they  covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  herbs,  bound 
ronnd  with  strings  from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometimes  it  was  painted  with 
variable  colours,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil(fa*en,  follow- 
ing it  with  great  devotion.  And  thus  equipped,  it  was  reared,  with  handkerchiefa 
and  flnggs  streaming  on  the  top :  they  strawe  the  ground  round  about  it,  they  bind 
preen  boughs  about  it,  they  set  up  summer  halles,  bowers,  and  arbours,  hard  by 
It,  and  then  they  fall  to  banqnetting  aoid  feasting,  to  leaping  and  dancing  about  it, 
as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idols.  1  have  heard  it  credibly 
reported,  that  of  fourscore  or  an  hundred  maidens  that  have  gone  forth  to  the 
woods  In  the  evening,  not  above  one-third  have  returned  home  again  as  they  went.*' 
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9f  bunum .  pretenuons.  A  gmall  ancient  Gotliic  cburdi  kood  in  the 
midst  of  the  graves,  having  a  tower  of  little  elevation  at  the  west  end, 
and  near  it  on  each  side  grew  yew-trees,  the  children  of  many  a  cen- 
tury's growth,  fast  hastening  to  decay.  Undipped  they  spread  their 
funeresd  shade  wide  over  the  burial  mounds  beneath  them.  The  site  of 
the  church  was  on  the  flat  summit  of*  an  eminence,  which  latter  sloped 
.towards  the  east  somewhat  steeply.  The  church-yard  commanded  a 
AOble  and  very  extensive  pr<Mpect.  On  the  eastern  side  were  seen 
the  feudal  turrets  of  Warwick  Castle  rising  over  the  deep  green  foliage 
beneath  them;  and  still  farther  beyond  lay  an  extensive  and- rich 
country  that  melted  far  away  into  the  blue  distance.  In  the  south- 
east or  southerly  point  of  the  horizon,  the  Edge  hills  were  distinguish- 
ed, so  renowned  in  the  civil  wars;  and  on  the  north,  distant  a  very  feW 
miles,  arose  the  grey  ruins  of  Kenilworth  Castle — ^melancholy  rem- 
nants of  departed  magnificence^  The  intervaaing  space  was  filled 
with  fine  meadow  land,  the  turf  of  which  was  scarcely  visible  ft>r  the 
thickly  growing  trees  that  marked  the  different  boundaries.  Yet  farther 
than  Kenilworth,  and  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  the  spires  and  towers 
of  Coventry  presented  themselves,  peering  above  the  dark  forest  that 
seemed  to  fill  up  the  whole  interval  between.  From  the  western  end  of 
the  church,  the  view  was  confined,  and  presented  a  meadow  crossed  by 
a.faroad  carriage  path  which  led  to  a  few  houses  on  the  village  green, 
dose  by  the  road  side.  The  church  appeared  to  be  carefully  kept  in 
repair ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  church- 
wardens were  either  masons  or  carpenters  by  profession,  because  afl 
seemed  to  be  done  with,  consistency,  and  there  was  no  '*  beautifying,-' 
to  adopt  a  parish  phrase.  Painted  glass  of  great  elegance  had  becMi 
introduced  into  the  narrow  windows,  and  cast  ''.a  dim  religioiis  light" 
on  the  simple  interior  of  the  edifice ;  the  coloured  rays  fiftom  whieh 
alone  attracted  the  eye  to  any  thing  like  ornament.  The  largest 
of  these  designs  represented  the  crucifixion,  and  the  prevailing  coloMr 
being,  a  deep  blue,  the  effect  was  peculiarly  striking.  These  windo«% 
had  been  made  and  placed  there  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  mtaiscei, 
who  must  have  taken  no  little  pride  in  thus  adorning  the  humble  scene 
of  his  labours :  for  humble  it  was,  compared  to  the  majority  of  churches, 
or  to  the  pompous  cathedrals  of  our  island.  It  was  truly  the  church  of 
the  village  minister ;  yet  fervent  aspirations  had  been  offered  up  there  and 
by  hearts  as  pure  as  in  places  of  greater  ecclesiastical  note,  where  often 

men  display  to  congregations  wide 


i)evotion*8  every  grace  except  the  heart, 

In  the  c^itre  of  the  irregularly-shaped  village-green  there  were  several 
trees,  surrounded  by  groups  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  genteeler  circles  of  society,  and  a  num- 
ber of  private  cairriages  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  near,  the  horses 
being  taken  out.  A  May-pole,  decorated  with  sumptuous  garlands  of 
natural  and  artificial  flowers,  the  gi^  of  the  fair  parishioners,  stood 
not  far  from  the  road  side ;  and  a  band  of  rustic  music  was  stationed 
at  a  place  which  was  enclosed  with  ropes  for  dancing,  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  May-pole.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  a  himdred  yards 
farther  on,  was  a  plain  but  comfortable  brick  dwelling,  in  a  gard'(^n, 
with  the  usual  appendages  of  out'houses  oh  the  right-hand  side.     Se- 
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veral  well-dressdi  person*  were  lottefring  about  Ha  ikont  n  eonverio^ 
tlon,  apparently  waiting  for  the  festive  scene  to  commenoe.  In^a  fi^ 
minutes  a  venerable  son  of  the  church,  in  a  wig  of  no  coramon  dinMo* 
sions,  and  a  clerical  cocked  hat,  came  out  of  the  house.  It  was  the 
minister.  In  stature  he  was  short  and  stoutly  made,  his  hands  were 
crossed  behind  his  back,  unless  when  he  presented,  them  to  receive  the 
hearty  shake  of  a  well-known  bystander.  His  large  bushy  ^ebrows 
completely  shaded  eyes  shewing  considerable  liveliness  and  five ;  and 
though  they  evidently  belonged  to  a  septuagenary,  he  was  not  one 
whom  the  usual  feebleness  of  body,  at  that  era  of  life,  had  yet  over- 
taken* The  furrofra  of  time  on  his  face  were  not  deeply  indented^ 
indeed  his  cheeks  were  rather  smooth  and  full  than  wrinkled.  He 
conversed  with  those  around  him  smilingly,  and  the  character  of  his 
countenance  was  then  remarkably  attractive.  There  was  a  strong  cast 
of  benevolence  in  his  physiognomy  even  when  it  approached  to  stem^ 
ness,  which  it  was  capable  of  putting  on  in  a  moment  of  indignation,  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  severity.  His  features  proved  the  fallacy  of  Lava- 
ter's  system,  for  they  did  not  shew  any  thing  remarkably  intellectual, 
and  yet  few  men  were  possessed  of  stronger  intellect.  By  those  of  the 
parish  around  he  i^ppeared  to  be  much  beloved,  and  he  moved  towards 
the  green  with  a  firm  step,  inquiring  of  one  individual  the  health  of 
his  family,  and  even  of  his  domestics,  with  an  interest  that  shewed  he 
was  truly  sincere  about  their  welfare.  On  arriving  there  he  ordered 
the  music  to  str&e  up,  and  the  dancing  to  begin.  All  mingled  in  the 
harmless  and  graceful  amusement  without  regarding  those  distinctions 
in  life,  which  are  commonly  witnessed  on  similar  occasions.  The 
daughter  of  the  humble  farmer  was  the  partner  of  the  son  of  the 
patrician ;  every  individual  present  seemed  to  devote  himself,  for  a 
season,  to  cheerful  gaiety.  It  was  one  of  those,  scenes  which  are  so 
very  rare  in  this  land  of  ostentation,  when  the  vulgar  distinctions  of 
wefuth  arc  forgotten,  and  human  beings  seem  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  all  children  of  the  same  common  parent.  Such  occasional 
interminglings  of  classes  in  the  country  are  not  without  their  uses,  and 
the  donor  of  the  fete  was  no  doubt  well  aware  of  this :  two  young 
ladies,  who,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  had  very 
little  reason  to  *'  lift  high  Uie  head''  beyond  their  fellows,  having  come 
under  his  marked  displeasure  for  exhibiting  symptoms  of  their  ill- 
breeding  from  self-consequence.  After  dancing  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
open  air,  the  assemblage  adjourned  to  different  places  for  refreshment. 
Fifty  of  the  company  dined  in  the  library,  at  the  parsonage-house. 
After  dinner  dancing  was  resumed,  at  intervals,  until  nine  o'clock,  when 
it  ceased  entirely,  to  commence  again  on  the  accustomed  amuversary, 
in  the  succeeding  year. 

This  revival  of  May-day  keeping,  divested,  by  the  spirit  of  tlie 
timesy  of  all  superstitious  taint,  deserves  general  imitation^  if  it  be 
only  to  bring  together,  occasionally,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  dis- 
trict belonging  to  different  classes.  Abroad  such  scenes  are  common 
throughout  the  year :  here  it  would  require  a  local  example  among  the 
higher  orders  to  establish  something  similar  in  our  villages,  once  or 
twice  in  the  same  space  of  time,  which  might  be  more  distinguished 
by  the  society,  and  by  sobriety  and  correctness  of  manners,  thtm  noisy 
fairs  and  vicious  wakes.     Different  ranks  would  then  meet,  and  with^ 
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cmt  becoming  too  .fiunBimrt  laiow  each  odiersikocfL  tiid  be  gioser 
Knked  together  in  the  great  chain  of  civil  wciety.  No  opportunity 
could  be  more  fayonrable  lor  thig  oommunion  of  difierent  ranks,  which 
was  once  such  a  characteristic  of  our  foreftidiers,  than  the  genial  first 
of  May — a  communion  which  has  now  nearly  faded  away  before  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  left  nothing  in  its  place  but  a  heartlessness 
and  low  species  of  pride,  brutal  to  inferiors,  envious  to  .equals,  and 
grovelling  towards  superiors. 

Reader,  if  you  inquire  who  the  retired  OBioister  may  be  that  Hves 
so  friendly  and  contentedly  among  the  inhabitams  of  his  little  parish, 
and  the  name  of  the  parish  wherein  the  festival  of  May-day  has  been 
thus  renewed — know  that  the  one  may  be  found  in  Warwickshire,  and 
the  other  in  a  reveroid  philanthropist  and  profound  scholar^  the  warm- 
hearted friend  of  Fox  and  Romilly.  V. 
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Mm  Lydia  Barsow  to  Miss  Kitty  Browv. 

COMTXIiTS. 

DelkMHon  of  a  BaU-Room  Frendi  Dwn^Bmttf  an  Hanwdfesniia.~Mi»  KeUy 
•ad  Miss  Poole.— >The  tenple  of  Jaaaiw^Lydia  vith  two  /«of«.r-Consteniatiott 
occanoned  bj  h«r  French  Dress.— High  Blood.— Tbe  Mmsh^ha,  the  Locketa, 
and  the  D&wions.— Waltung  Catastrophes. 

My  dress— you  M  be  vexM  if  1  did  not  put  tb«  in— 

My  dress  was  a  round  skirt,  of  gossamer  satin ; 

With  one  row  of  Buiilon^,  next  to  the  hem, 

lu  colour  the  blash  of  Gokonda's  dark  gem. 

Ten  yards  of  red  ribbon  were  puckar'd  ia  bows. 

In  space  eqai-diaUnt,  like  soldiers  in  raws ; 

The  bows  had  short  endinos  with  rich  silver  tips. 

In  all  twenty-eight,  with  three  more  at  the  hips. 

But  Fashion  would  dub  ipe  insane,  did  I  miss 

To  bring  to  your  view  my  conage  d4arSitks€. 

Twas  velvet  in  subsUnce,  in  hue  the  true  ruby, 
•     Which  many  attempt  to  prooure,  and  but  few  buy. 

This  match'd,  like  two  peas,  with  the  while  sauo  fleewes. 

Whose  Valenciennes  lace  was  adjusted  in  otcci. 

My  hair  was  remarkably  killing,  with  posies 

Of  Coquillicot  ribbon,  like  fultbUwing  roses : 

Not  friM-d,  poodle-fashion,  like  Madame  COTelh  j. 

Not  tied  in  three  Dig-tatts,  like  Miss  Fanny  Kelly's : 

Twas  dress'd  at  the  poll  just  the  same  as  the  foieheadr- 

Miss  Foote  set  the  fashion :  Papa  calls  it  homd. 

He  says,  in  that  '*  right-about-face"  mode  lo  sUi. 

Is  all  mi^ty  well  in  a  beauty  like  her : 

But  my  pretty  bald  pate  to  agony  stirs  him. 

He  swears  it  will  hook  in  no  lover  but  Sfmrzketm  :— 

While  Richard,  as  saucy  as  Coriolanua, 

Has  nick-named  myjtemple  the  Temple  of  Janus. 

With  my  necklace  Diogenes'  self  could  not  quairei^ 

For  that,  with  the  ear-nngs  and  cross,  were  plain  coral. 

By  criss-cross  white  ribbon  my  instep  was  hid  j 

My  shoes  were  white  satin,  my  gloves  were  white  kiJ. 
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Inclading  the  sarsnet,  with  honeyconib  fiobnoes. 
The  whole  of  my  dress  weigfa'd  exactly  three  onnoes. 
ThuSf  graced  by  thy  fleoins^  dWtne  Mrs.  Bell» 
I  enter'd  the  ball  at  the  Ci^  hotel. 

CoDceive^-what  your  Liady  wants  words  to  express*— 
T^e  rape  and  the  stare  at  my  beautiful  dress  1 
His' Honour  Mat  Mite,  with  a  tooth  like  a  tusk. 
Who  just  then  was  kicking  poor  oM  Money  musk. 
Stood  fix*d,  with  his  partner.  Miss  Firkin  from  Bristol, 
As  if  he  and  she  had  oeen  shot  with  a  pistol. 
Miss  Dawson,  who  led  down  the  middle  so  &r. 
That  her  motion  had  more  of  the  comet  than  star, 
(While  Lambert,  her  partner,  made  all  the  house  rock,) 
Sat  down  on  a  form  to  recover  the  shock. 
The  folks,  I  should  tell  you,  were  tip-tops,  high  mettlers. 
And  traced  their  descent  from  original  settlers. 
Their  family  trees,  without  mildew  or  blight. 
Were  planted  ere  Botany  Bay  saw  the  light. 
A  lady  in  blue,  with  a  reticule  pocket, 
A  great  great  grand-daughter  of  Gay's  Lucy  Locket, 
St^xl  first  in  ue  set ;  and,  with  black  ana  white  teeth. 
The  girl  next  to  her  was  Mbs  Sally  Macheath  : 
And  next,  in  a  necklace  of  coral,  stood  Zoe, 
The  copper  descendant  of  Prince  Po-wee-to-wee. 
The  fourth,  and  the  smartest  of  all,  to  my  fancy. 
Was  'foresaid  Miss  Dawson,  descended  uom  Nancy.. 
**  Won't  you  dance?"  said  led  Zoe,  with  courteous  advances ; 
While  Richard  and  1  answer'd, ''  Not  country-dances : 
On  them  we  decidedly  turn  our  two  backs : — 
Quadrilles  are  the  onW  things  done  at  Almack's." 
*'  Quadrilles,"  cried  Miss  Dawson,  ''  we'll  dance  by  and  by : 
1  gueit  that  we  dance  them  frme$iingfy  ^ny." 

But  oh,  let  no  novice  Miss  Dawson  put  trust  in  1 
The  waltz  we  began  with  was  lieber  Augustin. 
First,  Richard  and  I,  like  a  prooer-taught  pair, 
Whirl*d  round  id  quick  time,  clearing  sofa  and  chair : 
One  hand  firmly  mppled  his  shoulder,  the  other 
Hung  gracefiilly  down,  fiu*  apart  from  my  brother. 
My  eyes  "  loved  the  sround,''  that  I  might  not  be  giddy : 
How  like  a  Mercand&tti  spun  elc^gont  Liddy ! 
Thus,  thrice  round  the  baU-room*  without  pause  or  Bwrry, 
I  shew'd  how  we  managed  those  matters  in  Surrey. 
Not  so  Miss  Macheath :  her  eyes  leering,  winking. 
She  soon  was  quite  giddy,  and  felt  herself  sinking. 
To  prop  tumblers,  any  thing  serves  as  a  handle. 
So  sne  gmp'd,  at  hap  hazara,  a  fat  tallow  candle. 
Miss  Eniwson  spun  next,  and  in  spinning  tum'd  pale. 
Her  fist,  swin([^ng  round  like  a  countryman's  flail, 
(A  regular  thresher!)  gave  Washington  Read 
Such  a  douce  in  the  face,  that  it  made  his  nose  bleed. 
This,  join'd  to  shin-kicking,  and  treading  down  heels. 
Bade  poor  murder'd  waltzes  give  place  to  ouadrilles. 
But  on,  fiio4  quadrilles  I  such  a  wild  hurly-ourly  I 
Every  step  for  the  music  too  late  or  too  early ! 
A  separate  Letter  the  remnant  must  tell ; — 
So  here,  for  the  present,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

LB. 
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LETTEA  X. 

Miss  Sabri va  BARRaw  to  Miss  Fahht  Fadb. 

CONTBflTS. 

Webb  Hall  on  Arerage  Crops.— A  Vision.— Mn.  Elizabeth  Carter.— Tattooing 
among  the  Cherokees.— Blues  past  and  present. — A  Trip  to  Burlington-street  in 
Medea's  Car. — Readings.-^King  Lear  and  his  Daughters. — Mrs.  Bartley.— Baro- 
ness Baulk  in  the  Straw.— Joanna  Southcot. — ^Announcement  of  Visitors. — Blue 
Babel. — <*  Chaos  come  again." — Dame  Carter  dips  into  Orid.—  Dragons  fljback 
to  New  York. — Fuuilc  Irom  John  fiuoyan. 

As  lately  I  studied,  in  Eastboum's  back  shop. 
The  though Ui  of  Webb  Hall  on  an  average  crop  : 
The  God  who  strews  poppies  wherever  corn  grows. 
Soon  rock'd  thy  Sabrina  to  gentle  repose. 
And  brought,  while  hb  pinion  flagg  d  heavily  o'er  me. 
In  visions,  Elizabeth  Carter  before  me. 
With  napkin-bound  forehead,  the  same  as  of  yore« 
When  srave  Epictetus,  at  half-after-four. 
Awaked  her  to  study,  with  vigour  heroic. 
And  do  into  Enriish  the  mighty  Greek  Stoic. 
"  Oh !  choicest,    she  cried,  "  of  Minerva's  lean  kioe. 
The  foremost  blue  buskin  that  trippM  o'er  the  line. 
To  thin  this  rude  sheepfold  of  national  breeders. 
By  founding  a  College  of  Viigin  Seceders : 
Comnared  with  ^  wide  wafted  glory,  how  narrow 
The  honours  of  C!ortez,  Alvarez,  Pizarro  ! 
With  virtue  that  no  son  of  Venus  can  bribe. 
And  one  bosom  less  than  the  Amazon  Tribe, 
Secnre  may'st  thou  laugh  at  the  loud  or  deep  curses 
Of  mate-widow'd  mothers  and  out-of-date  nurses. 
Spurn  Hymen  :  read  Malthus:  be  firm  at  thy  post : 
Live  chaste  ad  the  Queen  whose  pre-nomen  I  boast. 
And  bear  this  device  on  thy  memory's  crest — 
**  The  Blue  of  Columbia,  the  Star  of  the  West.'* 
"  Oh !  Viigin,"  I  answer'd,  "  I  fear  while  1  woo, 
1  dread  whne  I  seek,  this  investment  of  Blue. 
TT^e  grbwing-up  girls  in  yon  Cherokee  nation 
Are* known  to  flinch  under  the  blue  indentation. 
I  dread,  though  I  honour,  the  end  I  'ra  pursuing, 
'PVay,  irit  not  painful  to  feel,  like  tattooing?" 
«  Not  so,"  cried  the  Sibyl,  no  cares  'tend  the  vow  : 
It  might  be  so  once,  but  it  isn't  so  now. 
No  more,  in  the  regions  of  Blue,  is  a  Rout 
A  prim  semicircle  of  Tea  and  turn  out. 
'TIS. now  a  mere  chaos,  of  that  no  ill  pattern. 
Assorted,  of  yore,  by  the  first-born  of^  Saturn. 
Would  you  worship  the  Muse  in  her  modish  retreat  ? 
Behold,  to  conduct  us  to  BurUnfl;ton-street, 
Medea  has  proffer'd  her  dragon-drawn  car." 
She  spoke :  up  we  mounted :  and,  soaring  afar, 
Alighted,  in  town,  after  ten  minutes  talk. 
And  knock'd  at  the  Mansion  of  Baroness  Baulk. 
"  A  little  fool  Page"  oped  the  latch  with  a  snap. 
In  a  livery  of  blue,  ana  a  chimney-pot  cap. 
We  found  by  a  general  "  Hush  !  hush  !"  from  the  crowd. 
The  first  Entertainmeni  was  reading  aloud  ! 
"  Come  here,"  said  my  Lady,  "  'tis  Lear  and  his  Daughter." 
**  James,  bring  Mrs.  lEartley  a  tumbler  of  water. 
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No^,  GoneriU  turn  the  old  King  out  of  doore.*' 

"  I  can't.  Ma'am."— "What  hinders  you  ?"— "  Somebody  snofes." 

"  Theoe !  now  he's  awake  5  iilent  still  ?  what 's  the  matter  J" 

"  1  cannot  be  heard;  the  whole  street's  in  a  clatter." 

But  see,  yonder  waggon,  that  noise  mayn't  disturb. 

Deposits  ten  trusses  of  straw  on  the  kerb. 

Tis  spread  :  rolling  urchins  dieir  merriment  lisp. 

And  toss  to  the  firmament  wisp  after  wisp. 

The  knocker  is  muffled  t  the  gossips  agree^ 

My  Lady 's  as  Lord^loving  Ladies  would  be. 

Parturient  at  Eighty  1  how  will  the  town  talk, — 

Dame  Southcot  was  nothing  to  Baroness  Baulk  I 

King  Lear  now  deposed,  and  the  muffle  torn  down* 
A  rat-a-tat  'larum  awakes  half  the  town  j 
And  the  little  foot-page,  from  his  box  at  the  entry. 
Is  hoarse  with  up-bawling  the  names  of  the  gentry. 
LokI  Cherokee  Chin-tuft,  a  Col'nel  of  Lancers, 
Lord  Booby  Bolero,  who  dines  the  French  danceis  1 
Sir  Brown-Jones-Brown-Jones,  in  a  postilion's  shirt. 
Lord  Bouncer,  Count  Squint'em,  ana  Lady  Jane  Flirty 
Three  gentlemen  glee-singers !  Mr.  Belzoni ! 
Lord  Strutt,  with  a  blue  ribbon  under  his  bow-knee. 
The  Viscount,  who  never  did  much  good  or  much  ill. 
Except  in  his  dressing  at  Martin  Van-Butchel. 
The  pie-ball'd  Egyptian,  half  white  and  half  brown. 
The  wonderful  Swiss,  who  was  hang'd  and  cut  down, 
Massa  Sambo,  who  knows  about  West  India  law. 
The  barefooted  Beggar  who  sleeps  upon  straw, 
A  black-bearded  Persian  in  crimson ;  and,  ah  me  I 
Dress'd  like  other  people,  plain  Mr.  Salami ; 
With  Knights  of  the  Cross,  an  uncountable  fry, 
Bestuddedwith  stars,  like  the  Nights  of  July. 

Then  enter'd  fiill  thirty  abjurers  of  man. 
Each  hofat  in  a  bibbety-bobbing  sedan ; 
Whose  tongues  from  non-use  were  not  sufier'd  to  rusty. 
All  subjects  were  touch'd  upon — none  were  discuss'd. 
"  You  "ve  seen  the  Laplanders. — Where 's  Mathews  ? — Poor  Perry  I 
"  Scott  wrote  them :  I  know  it :  Who  told  you  so  ?  Terry. 
'*  A  song :  Mr.  Broadhurst :  hush :  *  Silent  O'Moyle,' 
"  I  'm  told  that  they  really  dine  on  train  oil. — 
"  Have  you  sold  out  your  Fives  ?  No,  I  'm  not  in  a  hnny. 
*'  Me  aasum  ftdjed :  Lord  Byron  to  Murray. — 
**  Lady  Crimson,  you  've  got  something  black  on  your  oheek. 
"  Camporesi  and  Uonzi  de  Begni  don't  speak  1 
"  What's  o'clock?— Hampton  Court,-  Ves:  We  dined  at  the  Toy. 
"  I  don't  like  the  Pirate  so  well  as  Rob  Hoy. 
"  Dear  me  I  how  excessively  pretty  1    Red  candles ! 
"  Is  Lillibullero  Rossini's?     No:   HandePs. 
"  I  '11  hold  by  the  brass  balustrades.— So  will  1. 
"  Not  goin^  f  Yes !— When  ? — Glad  to  see  you. — Good  b'yc" 

Amid  this  chaotic  exhaustion  of  kings. 
Her  ladyship's  fingers  moved  brisk  as  their  tongues. 
She  poked  a  poll-parrot,  to  add  to  the  din. 
She  niade  every  Mandarin  nod  nose  and  chin. 
She  kick'd  the  coal-scuttle,  she  scraped  up  the  cinders. 
She  made  a  Bard  bellow  an  ode  (one  of  Pmdar's), 
She  strumm'd  a  piano,  and  roix'd  Bats  and  sharps. 
Nine  Genevese  snuff-bos^es  setup  ^etr  harps. 
She  beat,  on  a^lt-box,  s^  rat-a-tai  tap. 
She  cuffM  the  blue  page  in  the  chimney-pot  cap. 
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TiU  shawls  sod  Good  b'ye  pat  an  end  to  th«  »how^ 

Whips  whirling  above,  and  wheels  creaking  below. 

The  tides  of  half  London  then  ran  in  one  channel. 

And  many  a  pole  splinter'd  many  a  pannel. 

Now,  wheel  clajspinff  wheel,  no  retreaters,  all  strivers. 

And  every  thing  lock'd,  but  the  jaws  of  the  drirers ! 

My  Sibyl,  Dame  Carter,  thus  cried,  with  emotion, 

**  Thine,  Minos,  the  earth  is,  and  thine  is  the  ocean, 

"  The  skies  are  still  open  to  suit  our  occasion — 

"  Foigive,  mighty  Jove,  the  audacious  invasion.'* 

Once  more  then  we  mounted  our  dragon-drawn  car. 

Once  more  o'er  the  ocean  we  journe/d  afar ; 

Once  more,  by  the  shopman  awaked  from  my  nap, 

I  found  that  Webb  Hall  had  dropp'd  into  my  lap  $ 

Once  more,  Hudson  River,  I  gaz^d  on  thy  stream  t 

In  short—"  1  awoke,  and  behold,  'twas  a  dream !"  S.  B. 


LETTERS    FROM    EN6LAKD.      BY    M.    I>E    ST.    FOIX. 
LETrBB  Z, 

Lmdon,  fVednesday  Oct.  Btk^  1817. 

I  HAVE  just  come  from  seeing  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  I  had  been 
reading  something  about  it  last  night,  and  this  morning  I  by  accident 
found  myself  on  the  bridge  of  Blackfriars,  from  which,  as  I  have 
learned  since,  there  is  the  best  view  of  it  that  can  be  had  any  where ; 
though  even  from  that  point  it  is  seen  to  great  disadvantage,  as  the 
whole  of  its  lower  order  is  concealed  by  the  surrounding  buildings.  I 
have  not,  of  late,  been  very  apt  to  be  surprised  ;  but  I  was  so,  and  with 
a  very  fine  effect,  by  the  first  unexpected  view  of  this  most  stupendous 
temple.  I  had  passed  half  over  the  bridge  befbre  I  saw  the  Cathedral, 
or  knew  that  it  was  in  sight ;  but  turning  on  the  left  hand  to  look  at 
the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  it  stood  befbre  me  with  a 
look  of  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  I  had  formed  no  previous  idea. 
After  having  passed  all  the  rest  of  the  day  in  examining  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that,  as  a  whole  which  can 
be  taken  in  the  eye  at  once,  I  think  the  Cathedral  of  the  city  of  London 
must  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  world !  Perhaps  the  finest  that  ever 
has  been  in  the  world.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget  that  the  Par- 
thenon once  existed,  and  that  St,  Peter's  still  does  exist 

Though  I  would  not  venture  to  deeide,  even  for  myself,  without 
seeing  St.  Peter's,  yet  I  am  disposed  to  rank  the  Cathedral  of  London 
before  it ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  carry  mere  size  too  fer — and  1  think 
this  must  have  been  done  in  St.  Peter's.  It  most  be  too  large  for  all 
its  parts  to  conduce  to  one  general  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  Parthenon,  I  should  think  that  for  beauty— pure, 
chaste,  affectingbeauty— arising  from  the  entire  symmetry,  consistency, 
and  simplicity  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  marvellous  skill  and  character 
of  its  sculptural  ornaments,  that  temple  must  have  been  the  most  per- 
fect work  tbat  was  ever  produced  by  the  hands  of  man.  But  that 
beauty  was  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  its  comparative  smallness;  which 
justified  the  architect  in  bestowing  so  much  labour  on  the  details,  be- 
cause it  enabled  the  spectator  to  appreciate  them ;— and  also  to  the 
shnplicity  of  its  form,  which  from  any  one  point  of  view  produced 
all  its  eiects  imnediately  and  al  oni*e.    But  then  die  inferior  nm 
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of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  form,  prevented 
it  from  producing  those  elevated  and  elevating  feelings,  which  are 
the  grandest  achievements  of  works  of  art ;  and  which  are  (at  least  in 
architecture)  the  results  of  vastness  of  size,  and  variety  and  consistency 
of  parts,  so  comhincd  as  to  produce  unity  of  effect. 

The  praisers  of  the  Parthenon  overlay  it  with  all  kinds  of  incongru- 
ous epithets.  They  call  it  sublime,  and  beautiful,  and  awful,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides, — as  if  it  were  possible  for  all  these  attributes  to 
belong  to  any  one  thing  at  one  and  the  same  time  !  The  truth  is,  the 
Parthenon  was  beautiful — beautiful  even  to  absolute  perfection — but 
nothing  else.  Or  if  it  might  be  said  to  have  a  character  of  majesty,  it 
was  that  majesty  which  accompanies  perfect  beauty — ^precisely  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  beautiful  human  face.  I  will  venture  to  compare  the  Par- 
thenon to  the  Venus,  and  St.  Paul's  to  the  Apollo.  If  I  am  entitled 
to  judge  of  the  Parthenon,  merely  from  an  acquaintance  with  its  archi- 
tectural parts  through  the  medium  of  descriptions  and  engravings,  and 
from  seemg  the  fragments  which  exist  of  its  sculptural  ornaments,  I 
should  think  the  effect  produced  by  it  as  a  whole  must  have  been  pre> 
asely  of  the  same  character  with  that  produced  by  the  Venus :  a  feel- 
ing in  which  art,  oi  artj  has  no  connexion  whatever.  In  that  work, 
wrt  has  reached  that  consummate  point  of  perfection — that  acm^,  at 
which  it  ceases  to  be  art,  and  becomes  nature.  We  do  not  admin  the 
yenus.  We  do  not  think  of  it  as  of  a  work  of  art,  any  more  thaa  we 
chink  of  a  beautiful  human  form  as  a  work  of  art.  It  stands  before  tia 
in  all  the  shrinking  loveliness  of^  living  woman — in  all  die  breathing 
beauty  of  a  glorious  human  creature,  ne  love  it  with  the  real  afibc- 
tions  that  b^ong  to  ftesh  and  blood ;  because  it  never  carries  us  be* 
yond  ourselves — ^because  we  perpetually  feel  a  kindred  with  it.  The 
Venus  is  one  among  the  examples  whidi  prove  that  Nature  triumphs 
everywhere :  even  in  tlie  very  centre  of  the  domains  of  Art  itself.  The 
Parthenon  is  another  of  these  examples.  What  I  mean  by  saying  Aat 
in  these  two  works  Nature  has  triumphed  in  the  midst  of  Art,  is,  that 
the  real  admirers  of  them  would  never  for  an  instant  cease  gaxing  at 
dieir  beauty,  in  order  to  exclaim  on  the  wondrous  skill  which  pro* 
duced  them. 

I  am  wandering  as  usual ;  but  you  know  how  apt  one  fine  thing  is  to 
lead  me  among  th^^  images  of  a  host  of  others.  Five  minutes  ago  I  was 
in  modern  London;  and  ndW  I  have  been  luxuriating  in  ancient 
Athens, 'till  I  hardly  know  my  way  back  again. 

St.  Paul's,  1  repeat,  is  perhaps  a  finer  work,  with  reference  to  iUdf^ 
than  the  Parthenon  was.  The  effects  resulting  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  modem  building,  are  certainly  less  difficult  to  produce  than 
those  from  the  ancient  one ;  but,  when  produced,  they  are  more  valuable. 
I  should  think  the  Parthenon  was  looked  at  with  one  single  feeliqg  of 
intense  but  tranquil  pleasure— a  full,  total,  unmixed  delight.  St. 
Paul's  calls  up  feelings  of  a  more  elevated,  a  more  impressive,  and  a 
more  lasting  charaeter.  Those  feelings  vary  from  time  to  time  as  you 
continue  looking,  till  at  last  they  resolve  themselves  into  a  lofiy,  but 
indefinite  admisaUon ;  which  lif^  you  above  yourself  and  the  earth, 
and  the  things  of  it ;  and  inspires  you  with  a  moral  assurance  of  the 
possibility  of  something  infinitely  greater,  better,  and  happier.  It  is 
with  reference  to  its  power  of  suggesting  such' feelings  as  these,  that  I 
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teve  ventured  to  eompare  St.  Paul*s  to  the  Apollo.  Bat  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  standing  before  St.  Paul's  and  the  Apollo,  we  never 
forget  that  they  are  works  of  art ;  in  gazing  on  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Venus  we  never  remember  it :  and  this  alone,  with  reference  to  the  skfll 
of  the  artists  who  produced  them,  places  the  latter  in  a  higher  class  of 
art  than  that  of  the  former. 

You  see  I  cannot  help  sometimes  speaking  and  thinking  of  the 
Parthenon  as.  if  it  still  existed.  In  fact  it  has  so  long  been  the  fa- 
vourite image  oF  my  contemplation  among  works  of  art,  and  I  have 
taken  such  pains,  or  rather  pleasure,  in  making  myself  acquainted 
with  all  its  parts,  separately  and  together, — ^thatl  can  now,  without  any 
difficulty,  call  it  up  before  me,  as  it  stood  before  Pericles  twenty-three 
centuries  ago,  in  all  its  matchless  beauty. 

I  cannot  help  being  amused  at  fancying  what  the  Londoners  would 
say  to  my  praises  of  their  Cathedral.  I  am  sure  they  would  thM  them 
quite  extravagant,  if  they  did  not  say  so.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
an  idea  even  df  its  comparative  size.  I  dare  say  not  ten  among  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  pass  by  it  every  day,  have  ever  looked  zX  it  at 
all ; — and  those  who  haive,  seem  to  want  either  taste  to  perceive  its 
beauties,  or  enthusiasm  to  admire  them.  They  go  to  Pans  and  stare 
at  every  thing  in  stupid  wonder,  and  then  come  back  and  pass  by 
their  own  magnificent  Cathedral,  without  seeming  to  know  it  stands 
there  $  diough  Paris  contains  nothing  of  the  same  kind  that  can  ap- 
proach to  a  comparison  with  it.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  excuse 
for  tins :  St.  Paul's  is  so  hideously  clogged  up  on  all  sides  with  houscn, 
Aat  it  ma^  be  passed  without  being  o&erveid,  if  it  is  not  looked  for. 
It  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  establish  a  despotic  monarchy  hi 
this  country  for  one  twelvemonth,  if  one  could  be  sure  the  holder  of  it 
would  have  taste  enough  to  employ  part  of  the  time  in  battering  down 
all  the  buildings  that  stand  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  St.  Paul's, 
on  every  side.  I  cannot  think  of  any  mischief  he  would  be  able  to  do 
in  the  rest  of  the  time  for  which  t/iis  would  not  compensate.     Adieu. 

.  LETTER  XI. 

London,  Oct.  S,  1817. 
You'll,  say  it  was  not  without  reason  that  I  warned  yoti  not  to  pay 
too  much  attention  to  my  first  impressions.  Indeed,  first  impressions 
Are  valuable  only  when  they  are  duly  appreciated  as  such,  I  told  you 
that  I  hated  London  ;  and  afterwards,  that  the  more  I  saw  of  it,  the 
laore  I  Jiated  it : — but  now  that  I  have  seen  still  more  of  it,  I  begin  to 
think  it  a  very  fine  place  indeed.  I  believe,  after  all,  the  only  way  to 
judge,  or  to  commimicate  our  judgment  properly,  on  any  subject,  is 
to  put  down. our  impressions  about  it  exactly  in  the  order  and  deg^ree 
in  which  they  occur,  and  then  to  balance  and  decide  on  those  impres- 
sions : — ^not  to  sufier  the  various  and  contending  feelings  that  we  expe- 
rience on  almost  every  subject  to  arrange  and  amalgamate  themselves 
(as  they  inevitably  will  do,  if  left  to  themselves,)  into  a  crude  and 
shapeless  mass,  which  can  never  afterwards  be  separated,  or  applied 
to  any  good  purpose,  either  for  ourselves  or  others. 
•  I  have  now  seen  enough  of  London  to  be  able  to  g^ve  you  my  im- 
pressions about  it  as  a  whole ;  but  I  find  that,  from  the  necessarily 
lodistiact  nature  of  those  impressions,  I  can  only  give  them  to  you 
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nidgativdyi  or  by  comp^son.  Tlie  genieral  aspect,  then,  of  Londu^ 
»  quite  inferior  to  that  of  Paris.  London  has  all  the  faults  of  great 
cities,  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  any  other ;  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  to  want  almost  all  their  redeeming  virtues.  There  is  no  gran- 
deur of  effect  arising  from  any  one  part  of  it,  because,  from  its  immense 
extent,  and  from  the  purely  accidental  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  hare  given  rise  to  the  different  arrangements  of  it,  there  is  no 
consistency,  completeness,  or  totality  of  effect  any  where ;  and  because 
the  public  buildings  are  so  scattered  about,  «s  to  lose  all  power  of 
jMToducing  an  impression,  except  one  by  one.  And  then  London  is 
neither  old  enough  nor  young  enough  to  excite  any  interest  on  either 
of  those  accounts.  It  has  none  of  the  venerableness  of  antiquity,  and 
none  of  the  splendour  of  newness — ^none  oi  the  wild  interest  of  a  half 
civilized  city,  and  none  of  the  beautiful  uniformity  of  an  over-civilised 
ose.  There  are  no  parts  of  it  that  rest  upon,  and  recur  to  die  memory 
sposjtaneously — such  as  the  Boulevards,  or  the  Quai  des  ThuiBeries^ 
or  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  at  Paris.  In  short,  Londoi/,  unlike  most 
other  great  cities,  cannot  be  described  so  as  to  produce  any  distinct 
ideas  of  it.  Rousseau  might  have  said  that  its  diaracteristic  is,  that 
H  has  no  characteristic  at  all. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  London  contains,  in  detail,  much  ta 
interest  and  be  admired.  I  have  passed  the  last  few  days  in  wander- 
ing about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Parks,  and  in  that  part  in  which  are 
situated  the  town  residences  of  the  nobility,  and  persons  not  connected 
with  commerce*  The  Parks  are  most  delightful  places,  quite  unlike 
anything  elsewhere.  They  are  large  open  spaces,  several  miles  in 
circumference,  covered  with  turf,  and  ornamented  with  plantations^ 
sheets  of  water,  inclosures  containing  deer,  cattle,  &c.,  and  are  inter* 
aected  by  roads  and  walks  in  all  directions.  It  is  in  one  of  these  Parks 
that  aU  the  fashionables  of  London  meet  before  dinner  every  Sunday 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  On  a  fine  day,  the  throng  of  car* 
riages  is  so  great,  and  the  mode  of  their  entering  and  going  out  is  so 
badly  arranged,  that  they  are  frequently  locked  together  for  an  hour 
or  two  without  moving.  The  horsemen  ride  in  and  out  between  the 
wheels  of  tlie  carriages  with  great  dexterity,  and  in  a  way  that  would 
quite  astonish  a  Parisian  promenadeur  in  die  Bois  de  Boiidogiia  But 
the  Parks  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  parts  of  London,  though  they 
are  situated  in,  and  inclosed  by  it  on  all  sides.  They  are  like  spots  of 
laad  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  domain  of  an  alUgrasping  proprietor* 
but  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  place  his  hands  upon ;  and  I 
dare  say  the  Londoners  think  them  blemishes  accordingly. 

The  squares,  which  are  chiefly  situated  at  this  end  of  the  town,  sore 
much  the  finest  parts  of  London.  They  are  large  ranges  of  buildings, 
with  open  spaces  in  the  centre,  like  the  Place  Vend6me.  Hiey  are 
either  circular  or  square,  but  are  called  squares,  whatever  their  form 
may  be.  The  spaces  in  the  middle  are  laid  out  as  gardens,  with  pieoea 
of  water,  statues  of  cdiebrated  men,  &c.  The  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  plans  of  the  houses,  and  the  bare  and  Qnaker'^like  simplicity  of 
English  domestic  architecture,  destroy  all  the  grandeur  of  e£feet  which 
might  be  made  to  result  from  this  mode  of  building:  but  yet  these 
squares  are  gready  superior  to  anything  else  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen 
io  great  ckies.     I  am  told  London  ecHitatns  not  less  than  thn^  or  fouv 
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and  twenty  of  these  sqottres,  none  of  whieb  site  smaller  than  the  Place 
Vend6nie ;  and  many  are  nearly  as  large  aathe  Place  de  Louis  XV.  One 
of  the  largest  of  these  is  Grosvenor  Square.  The  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  garden,  laid  out  with  an  eye  to  uniformity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  concealment  of  it.  It  is  covered  with  turf,  and  planted  with  trees, 
shrubs^  ^weito»  &c.,  and  intersected  by  gravel-walks;  and  the  whole  is 
eaelosed  by  handsome  iron  rails.  No  one  has  access  to  these  gardens 
but  the  inhabitants  of  each  square  respectively  ;  and  you  never  see  any 
one  walking  in  them  but  nursery-^maids  wid[i  children.  Immediately 
outside  the  iron*railing  there  is  a  wide-paved  carriage-way ;  beyond 
that  a  foot-path  of  smooth  flat  stones;  and  then  the  houses.  Of  the 
ranges  of  houses  that  form  the  extremity  of  the  square,  it  is  singular 
that  there  are  not  two  alike.  You  may  easily  guess  the  strange  effect 
of  this^  in  so  large  a  range  of  buildings.  Some  are  of  stone,  and  othera 
stuccoed,  but  the  chief  part  are  of  diffisrent-coloured  bricks ;  and  the 
style  of  architecture  is  different  in  them  all— or  rather  there  is  no 
style  at  all  in  any.  There  is  no  uniformity  even  in  their  heights, — which 
produces  a  worse  effect  than  any  thing  else.  They  are  all  very  low, 
most  of  them  having  only  two  stories,  and  none  more  than  three. 

In  trying  to  discover  whether  any  good  can  be  imagined  to  result 
from  this  irregular  style  of  building,  I  have  found,  or  fancied,  that  eac& 
piffticular  house,  being  thus  marked  and  distinguished  firom  its  neigh« 
be^r,  suggests  the  idea  oi  property  much  more  readily  than  it  would  do 
if  all  were  alike  : — and  this  feeling  is  no  unimportant  one  in  the  con- 
sideration  of  an  Englishman  : — ^so  that  it  is  probable  the  sum  of  plea- 
sure gained  by  the  owner  of  each  house  being  able  to  think  of,  and 
recognise  it  as  his  <mn^  is  greater  than  would  result  from  the  admira- 
tion of  strangers,  if  the  various  buildings  had  formed  one  grand  and 
uniform  whole.  And  this  feeling  is  never  disturbed  by  two  or  more 
femilies  residing  in  one  house — ^at  least  in  this  part  of  die  town. 
Where  lodgings  are  to  be  let,  it  is  generally  in  a  row  of  small  houses 
which  are  ^  alike,  and  not  one  of  which,  perhaps,  iebctually  belongs  to 
die  inhabitant  of  it^ — but  the  whole  to  some  one  person,  who  has  pro- 
bably called  the  street  or  place  by  his  own  nama  There  is  no  country 
in  die  world  where  the  feeling  of  property  is  so  restless  and  intense  a« 
it  is  in  England.  Those  who  have  money  here  generally  embark  it  in 
something  that  they  can  set  their  mark  upon,  so  as  to  look  at  it,  and 
call  it  their  own.  An  Engliriiman  does  not  seem  to  be  sure  that  hia 
house  will  not  be  claimed  by  some  one  else,  unless  he  makes  it  unlike 
lill  othen^  tod  puU  his  name  upon  it : — ^he  cannot  be  ceruin  diat  his 
little  plot  of  land  wiU  not  escape  from  under  his  feet,  undl  he  haa 
hemmed  it  in  by  a  high  paling,  or  a  diick  impenetrable  hedge. 

In  my  next  I  shall  teU  you  somethii^  of  die  most  refmarkable  pub- 
tie  buildings  ;  and  in  the  order,  or  radier  the  disorder,  in  which  diey 
o^ur  in  my  walks,  and  in  my  notcrbook.  D.  S.  P. 
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When  Mothef  Ai^taiBp  ^fills  thoir  be»k»  yrith  com, 

Filch'd  from  the  careless  Ainalthea's  horn : 

And  how  the  woods  berries  and  lyorms  provide 

Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 

To  answer  theh-mnall  wants. 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by^ 

Then  stop  and  gaze,  then  turn,  and  know  not  why« 

Like  bashfiil  younken  in  society. 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

1  have  wandered  far  enough  from  Burleigh-House»  bat  I  bad  some 
associations  about  it,  which  1  could  not  well  get  rid  of,  without  troubling 
the  reader  with  them.  The  Remhrandu  disappointed  me  quite.  I 
could  hardly  find  a  trace  of  the  impression  which  had  been  inlaid  in 
my  imagination.     I  might  as  ,well 

*'  Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  foigotten  dream." 
Instead  of  hroken  wrinkles  and  indented  flesh,  I  saw  hard  lines  and 
stained  canvass.  I  had  seen  better  Rembrandts  since,  and  had  learned 
to  see  Nature  hetter.  It  was  painting  my  old  woman's  head  and  veri- 
fying the  dim  floating  notions  I  had  before,  th&t  put  me  up  to  the 
nght  thing.  Was  it  a  disadvantage  then,  that  for  twenty  years  I  had 
carried  this  fine  idea  in  my  brain,  enriching  it  from  time  to  time  from 
my  observations  of  nature  or  art,  and  raising  it  as  they  were  raised ; 
or  did  it  much  signify  that  it  was  disturbed  at  last  ?  Neither.  The 
picture  was  nothing  to  me :  it  was  the  idea  it  had  suggested.  The 
one  hung  on  the  wall  at  Burleigh,  the  other  was  an  heir-loom  in  my 
mind.  Was  it  destroyed,  because  the  picture  ader  long  absence  did 
not  answer  to  it?  No.  There  were  other  pictures  in  the  world  that 
did,  and  objects  in  nature  still  more  perfect.  This  is  the  melancholy 
privilege  of  art ;  it  exists  chiefly  in  idea,  and  leads  to  nothing  beyond 
Itself.  If  we  are  disappointed  in  the  character  of  one  we  love,  it 
fnreaks  the  iHusion  altogether,  for  we  drew  certain  consequences  from 
a  face.  If  an  old  friendship  is  broken  up,  we  cannot  tell  how  to  re- 
place it,  without  the  aid  of  habit  and  a  length  of  time.  But  a  picture 
IS  nothing  but  a  face,  it  interests  us  only  in  idea.  Hence  we  need 
never  be  afraid  of  raising  our  standard  of  taste  too  high  ;  for  the  mind 
rises  with  it,  exalted  and  refined,  and  can  never  be  much  injured  by 
finding  out  its  casual  mistakes.  Like  the  possessor  of  a  splendid  col- 
lection, who  is  indifferent  to  or  turns  away  from  common  pictures,  we 
have  a  selecter  gallery  in  our  own  minds.  In  this  sense,  the  knowledge 
of  art  is  its  own  exceedirtg  great  reward.  But  is  there  not  danger  that 
you  may  become  too  fastidious,  and  have  nothing  left  to  admire? 
None :  for  the  conceptions  of  the  human  soul  cannot  rise  superior  to 
the  power  of  art;  or  if  they  do,  then  you  have  surely  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  them.  The  mind,  in  what  depends  on  itself  alone, 
*^  soon  rises  from  defeat  unhurt,"  though  its  pride  may  be  for  a  moment 
**  humbled  by  such  rebuke," 

"  And  in  its  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receives  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing,  there  are  two  Claudes  at  Bur- 
leigh, which  certainly  do  not  come  up  to  the  celebrity  of  the  artist's 
name.     They  did  not  hit  me  formerly  :  the  sky,  the  water,  the  trees 
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•eenied  aH  too  Muc^too  m«di  of  the  colour  of  indigo.  Bat  I  bcdieved, 
and  wondered.  I  could  no  longer  admire  these  qiecimens  of  the 
artist  at  present,  but  assuredly  mj  admiration  of  the  sbrtist  himself  was 
not  less  than  before ;  for  since  then,  I  had  seen  other  works  by  the 
same  hand, 

''Inimitable CD  earth 

By  model  or  by  shading  pencil  dcawu^ "— 

surpassing  every  idea  that  the  mind  could  form  of  art,  except  by  having 
seen  them.  I  remember  one  in  particular  that  Walsh  Porter  had  (a 
boW'Shot  beyond  all  others) — a  vemid  landscape,  an  "  Hesperian  fable 
true,"  with  a  blue  unclouded  sky,  and  green  trees  and  grey  turrets 
and  the  unruffled  sea  beyond.  But  never  was  there  sky  so  sofl  or 
trees  so  clad  with  spring,  such  air-drawn  towers  or  such  halcyon  seas : 
Zephyr  seemed  to  fan  the  air,  and  Nature  looked  on  and  smiled.  The 
name  of  Claude  has  alone  something  in  it  that  softens  and  harmonises 
the  mind.  It  touches  a  magic  chord.  Oh !  matchless  scenes,  oh ! 
orient  skies,  bright  with  purple  and  gold,  ye  opening  glades  and  distant 
aunny  vales,  flittering  with  fleecy  Bocks,  pour  all  your  enchantment 
into  my  soul,  let  it  reflect  your  chastened  image,  and  forget  all  meaner 
things  !  Perhaps  the  most  affecting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  g^at 
artist  is  the  character  drawn  of  him  by  an  eminent  master  in  his  Dream 
of  a  Painier. 

**On  a  sudden  I  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  cloud  or  mist,  and  tny  guide 
wafted  me  through  the  air  till  we  alighted  on  a  most  delicious  rural  spot.  1 
perceived  it  was  the  early  hour  of  the  mom,  when  the  sun  had  not  risea 
above  the  horizon.  \Ve  were  alone,  except  that  at  a  little  distance  a  young 
shepherd  played  on  his  flageolet  as  he  walked  before  his  herd«  conducting 
them  from  the  fold  to  the  pasture.  The  elevated  pastoral  air  he  play^ 
charmed  me  by  its  simplicity,  and  seemed  to  animate  his  obedient  flock. 
The  atmosphere  was  clear  and  perfectly  calm  :  and  now  the  rising  san  gra- 
dually illumined  the  fine  landscape,  and  began  to  discover  to  our  view  the 
distant  country  of  immense  extent.  I  stood  awhile  in  expectation  of  what 
might  next  present  itself  of  dazzling  splendour,  when  the  only  object  which 
appeared  to  nil  this  natural  grand  and  simple  scene,  was  a  rustic  who  entered, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  we  stood,  who  by  his  habiliments  seemed  nee 
thing  better  than  a  peasant ;  he  led  a  poor  little  ass,  which  was  loaded  with 
all  the  implements  required  by  a  painter  in  his  work.  After  advancing  a  few 
paces,  he  stood  still,  and  with  an  air  of  rapture  seemed  to  contemplate  the 
rising  sun ;  he  next  fell  on  his  knees,  directed  his  eyes  towards  Heaven, 
crossed  himself,  and  then  went  on  with  eager  looks,  as  if  to  make  choice  of 
the  most  advantageous  spot  from  which  to  make  his  studies  as  a  painter. 
^This,'  said  my  conductor,  'is  that  Claude  Gel^  of  Lorraine,  who  noblv 
disdaining  the  low  employment  to  which  he  vras  originally  bred,  lefl  it  witn 
all  its  advantages  of  competence  and  ease  to  embrace  his  present  state  of 
poverty,  in  order  to  adorn  the  world  with  works  of  most  accomplished  ex- 
cellence.' ** 

There  is  a  little  Paul  Brill  at  Burleigh,  in  the  same  room  with  the 
Rembrandts,  that  dazzled  me  many  years  ago  and  delighted  me  the 
other  day.  It  looked  as  sparkling  as  if  the  sky  came  through  the  frame. 
I  found  or  fancied  I  found,  those  pictures  the  best  that  I  remembered 
before,  though  they  might  in  the  interval  have  faded  a  little  to  my 
eyes,  or  lost  some  of  their  original  brightness.  I  did  not  see  the  small 
head  of  Queen  Mary  by  Holbein,  which  formerly  struck  me  so  forci* 
bly ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  of  it,  for  Holbein  was  a  sure  hand,  he 
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only  want^  effect,  and  this  picture  looked  through  you.  One  of  b^ 
old  fiivourites  was  the  head  of  an  angel  by  Guido,  nearly,  a  profile, 
looking  up,  and  with  wings  behind  the  back.  It  was  hung  lower  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  had,  I  thought,  a  look  less  aerial,  leas  heavenly ; 
but  there  was  still  a  pulpy  softness  in  it,  a  tender  grace,  an  expreasicMi 
unutterable — ^which  only  the  pencil,  his  pencil,  could  convey.  And 
are  we  not  then  beholden  to  the  art  for  these  glimpses  of  Paradise  ? 
•Sur^y,  there  is  a  sweetness  in  Guido's  heads,  as  there  is  also  a  music 
in  his  name.  If  Raphael  did  more,  it  was  not  with  the  same  ea&e. 
His  heads  have  more  meaning,  but  the  others  have  a  look  of  youthful 
innocence  which  his  are  without.  As  to  the  boasted  picture  of  Christ 
by  Carlo  Dolce,  if  a  well-painted  table-cloth  and  silver-cup  are  worth 
three  thousand  guineas,  the  picture  is,  but  not  else.  Yet  one  touch 
of  Paul  Veronese  is  worth  all  this  enamelling  twice  over.  The  head 
has  a  wretched  mawkish  expression,  utterly  unbecoming  the  character 
it  professes  to  represent.  But  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.  The  Bath 
of  Seneca  is  one  of  Luca  Jordano*s  best  per^rmances,  ^d  has  coor 
siderable  interest  and  effect.  Among  other  historical  designs,  there  is 
one  of  Jacobus  Dream,  with  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  on  a 
kind  of  stairs.  The  conception  is  very  answerable  to  the  subject^  but 
the  execution  is  not  in  any  high  degree  spirited  or  graceful.  The 
mind  goes  away  no  gainer  by  the  bargain.  Rembrandt  alone  perhaps 
opuld  add  any  thing  to  this  subject.  Of  him  it  miglit  be  said«  that 
"  his  li^t  shone  in  darkness.'*  The  wreaths  of  flowers  and  foliage 
carved  in  wood  on  the  wainscoats  and  ceiling  of  many  of  the  rooms,  1^ 
the  celebrated  Grinling  Gibbons  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  shew  a 
wonderful  h'ghtness  and  facility  of  hand,  and  give  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
The  other  ornaments  and  curiosities  I  need  not  mention,  as  they  are 
carefully  pointed  out  by  the  housekeeper  to  the  admiring  visitor. 
There  are  two  heads,  however,  (one  of  them  happens  to  have  a  screeii 
placed  before  it)  which  I  would  by  no  means  have  him  to  pass  oy^r,  if 
he  is  an  artist,  or  feels  the  slightest  interest  in  the  art.  They  are,  I 
shoidd  sujj^ose  unquestionably,  the  original  studies  by  Raphael  of  the 
heada  of  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  in  his  famous  picture  of  the  MadoanA 
of  the  Cradle.  The  Virgin  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  in  the  finest 
preservation,  as  indeed  are  all  his  genuine  pictures.  The  canvass  is  not 
quite  covered  in  some  places  ;  the  colours  are  as  fresh  as  if  newly  laid 
on,  and  the  execution  is  as  firm  and  vigorous  as  if  his  hand  had  just 
left  it.  It  shews  how  this  artist  wrought.  The  head  is,  no  doubt,  a 
highly-finished  study  from  nature,  done  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
worked  up  according  to  the  painter's  conception  of  diat  purpose,  but 
still  retaining  all  the  force  and  truth  of  individuality.  He  got  all  he 
could  from  Nature,  and  gave  all  he  could  to  her  in  return.  If  Raphael 
had  merely  sketched  this  divine  face  on  the  canvass  from  the  idea  in 
his  own  mind,  why  not  stamp  it  on  the  larger  composition  at  once  ? 
He  could  work  it  up  and  refine  upon  it  there  just  as  well,  and  it  would 
almost  necessarily  undergo  some  alteration  in  being  transferred  thithct 
afterwards.  But  if  it  was  done  as  a  careful  copy  from  Nature  in  the 
first  instance,  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  proceed,  or  io»- 
deed  by  which  he  could  arrive  at  such  consummate  excellence.  Tlie 
head  of  the  Joseph  (leaning  on  the  hand  and  looking  down)  ts  fine,  but 
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neither  »o  fine  as  the  cotiipanioQ  to  it,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  so  elabo- 
rately worked  up  in  the  present  sketch. 
v/  I  am  no  teller  of  stories*;  but  there  is  one  belonging  to  Burleigh- 
/N  House,  of  which  I  happen  to  know  some  of  the  particulars.  The  late 
Earl  of  £xetet  had  Veen  divorced  from  his  first  wife,  a  woman  of 
fashion,  and  of  somewhat  more  gaiety  of  manners  than  "  lords  who 
love  their  ladies  like/'  He  determined  to  seek  out  a  second  wife  in  a 
humbler  sphere  of  life,  and  that  it  should  be  one. who,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  his  rank,  should  love  him  for  himself  alone.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  went  and  settled  incognito  (under  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones)  at 
Hodnet,'an  obscure  village  in  Shropshire.  He  made  overtures  to  one 
or  two  damsels  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  were  too  knowing  to 
be  taken  in  by  him.  His  manners  were  not  boorish^  his  mode  of  life 
was  retired,  it  was  odd  how  he  got  his  livelihood,  and  at  last,  he  began 
to  be  taken  for  a  highwayman.  In  this  dilemma  he  turned  to  Miss 
Hoggins,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  at  whose  house  he 
lodged.  Miss  Hoggins,  it  might  seem,  had  not  been  used  to  romp 
with  the  clowns  :  there  was  something  in  the  manners  of  their  quiet, 
but  eccentric  guest  that  she  liked.  As  he  found  that  he  had  inspired 
her  with  that  kind  of  regard  which  he  wished  for,  he  made  honourable 
proposals  to  her,  and  at  the  end  of  some  months,  they  were  married, 
without  his  letting  her  know  who  he  was.  Th^y  set  off  in  a  post-chaise 
from  }iet  Other's  house^  and  travelled  across  the  country.  In  this 
manner,  they  arrived  at  Stamford,  and  passed  through  the  town  witli- 
out  stopping  till  they  came  to  the  entrance  of  Burleigh-Park,  which  is 
on  the  outside  of  it.  The  gate^  flew  open,  the  c^ise  entered,  and 
drove  down  the  long  avenue  of  trees  that  leads  up  to  the  front  of  this 
fine  old  mansion.  As  they  drew  nearer  to  it,  and  she  seemed  a  little 
surprised  where  they  were  going,  he  said,  V  Well,  .ray  dear,  this  is 
Burleigh-House,  it  is  the  home  I  have  promised  to  bring  yoii  to,  and 
you  are  the  Countess  of  Exeter !"  It  is  said  the  shock  of  this  discovery 
was  too  much  for  this  young  creature,  and  that  she  never  recovered  it; 
It  was  a  isensation  worth  dying  for.  The  world  we  live  in  was  worth 
making,  had  it  been  only  for  this.  Ye  Thousand  and  One  Tales  of  the 
Aralian  NightU  Entertainment  I  hide  your  diminished  heads!  I  never 
wish  to  have  been  a  lord,  but  when  I  think  of  this  story. 
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Darkness  !  I  love  thee,  for  methinks  my  soul 
Steps  from  its  earthly. threshold  forth  at  large 
Into  thee,  fleet  and  Iree,  as  is  the  barge 

To  whom  th'  horizon  is  the  only  goal. 

Darkness  1  I  love  thee,  for  thou  art  the  birth 
Of  infant  thought ;  and  though  thy  hue  be  sad 
And  thy  dusk  form  in  sombre  garo^nt  clad» 

Still  there  are  in  thee  worlds  of  dreamy  mirth. 
£'en  when  the  weary  thoughts  are  sleeping,  then 
The  tingling  minutes  sound  like  tiny  bell 
From  distant  sheep-fold  heard,  and  to  the  ken 
Is  dimly  ministrant  the  vision's  spell. 
Darkness  I   I  love  thee,  and  to  be  all  thine 
In  death,  methinks  I  would  not  much  repine. 
VOL.  IV.  NO.  XVII.  2  G 
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THE    CONFlSSStONAL. 

NO;  II.— LOVE. 

"I  kave  4k>ne  peiumce  for  ooatemtting  Jove;.. 
Whose  Mgh  Wperioiis  thonglitv.liaTe  punviliM  me 
With  bitter  fastSy  and  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs': 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  lore. 
Lore  hath  ehued  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  my  otm  heart's  jorro^r/'  . 

Old  Play. 

And  must  I  bring  to  an  end  the  relation  of  this  my  first  deliglitful 
excursion  into  the  confines  of  Love's  kingdom  ?  I  would  fain  have 
left  it  where  it  is.  I  might  then  have  half-fancied,  as  I  more  than  half 
wish,  that  it  never  had  ended.  Th^jnight  then  have  written  on  my 
tomb,  "  .j^e  too  was  an  Arcadian."  cut  this  was  not  to  be.  I  was  re-> 
served  to  write  these  Confessions,  which  is  a  little  hard  upon  me,  con- 
sidering that,  however  sanguine  I  may  be  as  to  the  good  eflfect  they 
will  produce,  I  cannot  believe  the  world  will  gain  by  them  what  I  havelost 
—-so  that  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  an  equitable  one.  iftnt  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  think  of  this  now.  This  first-love  ended«  then,  as  all  first-lov« 
ahould  end,  if  at  all,-^«amely,  just  where  it  began.  These  nightly  meet- 
ings were  repeated  as  often  as  I  chose  to  seek  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
every  night,  night  after  night,  for  months  and  months.  I  used  to  go  to 
^e  comer  of  the  little  court  at  dusk  every  evening,  as  regularly  as  the 
^usk  came ;  and  the  stately  daughter  of  the  old  fortune-teller  used  to 
look  for  the  t>ne  as  naturally  as  she  did  for  the  other.  Spring,  sum- 
mer, or  winter — hafl,  ndn,  or  shine — ^there  I  was,  as  regular  a  watiAer 
as  the  stars,  and  as  happy  a  one.  Whether  the  object  for  whidi  I  was 
watching  came  to  me  i^  person,  or  not,  very  soon  became  a  matter 
almost  of  indifibrence  to  me.  She  always  came  to  me  in  idea,  and  this 
was  enough  for  me ;  for  it  was  the  idea  of  her  that  I  had  all  along  been 
loving.  On  fine  warm  moonlight  nights  in  particidar,  this  idea  tised 
to  come  to  me  of  itself,  and  compass  me  all  about,  as  the  halo  does 
the  moon  which  it  seems  to  love.  And  even  on  bitter  cold  or  rainy 
nights,  if  the  frost  for  a  moment  pinched  this  one  self-existent  idea  out 
of  me,  or  the  rain  washed  it  away,  one  glance  at  her  wihdow  when  a 
light  was  flitting  by  it,  or  one  moment  of  anxious  listening  at  the  door 
as  her  footstep  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  brought  it  back  to  me  in  aU 
its  strength  and  beauty*.  And  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go 
home,  I  went  contentedly,  almost  forgetting  that  I  had  not  seen  her. 

How  long  my  love  could  have  sustained  itself  on  this  last  seemingly 
meagre  diet,  there  is  no  telling.  I  doubt,  not  long ;  for  they  say  it 
cannot  even  **  live  on  flowers."  How,  then,  must  it  have  fared  on  (Ik 
mere  shadows  of  flowers?  But  about  twice  a  week  upon  an  average  I 
was  permitted  to  look  on  the  fruit  itself,  in  all  its  ripe  fragrance ;  and 
one  of  these  visitations  was  enough  to  feed  eveft  to  fiilness  an  imagina- 
tion that  has  always  had  the  power  of  sustumng  itself  for  a  long  while 

*  The  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  f>ear  in  mind  that  these  insights  into  lore's 
mysteries  have  come  to  me  since.  Happily  for  me^  I  knew  as  little  of  the  ralhnale 
of  them  then,  as  the  etock-dove  knovrs  of  the  mornmring  that  it  aeads  into  the 
haunted  air,  after  its  absent  mate. 
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together,  on  *'  the  cameleon*8  dish."  And  ai^  to  its  hankering  after  any 
change  of  fare,  what  does  the  young  unbacked  colt  seek  for,  but  the 
green  grass  and  the  firesh  spring?  And  do  not  these  sustain  his  spirits 
and  his  strength,  so  that,  naked  sia  he  is,'  he  can  hunt  the  wind  for 
sport,  and  toss  up  his  hekd  and  send  fordi  his  happy  voice,  to  ffreet 
the  descending  rain-storm?  But  when  he  has  been  a  little  whUe  in 
harness,  alas  1  the  case  is  altered.  He  finds  grass  and  Water  but  washy 
fare ;  and  if  you  would  keep  up  his  dourage  and  his  beauty,  and  have 
him  do  his  work  without  flogffing,  young  as  he  is,  you  must  pamper 
him  with  heating  hay,  stimiuadng  com,  and  warm  mashes ;  and  his 
bddv  must  be  **cloAed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,"  even  in  the  hot 
stable. 

Thus  it  was  with  me,  and  thug  it  is.  But  I  am  at  present  only  to 
speak  of  what  was.  This  thinking,  and  looking,  and  listening,  varied  as 
h  now  and  then  was  by  the  sauce  piquante  of  smitings  and  hand-pressings, 
— ^diis  toujimrs  jMrdSruf— was  to  me  dainty  fare ;  and  I  call  love  to  wit- 
Mss  that  I  could  have  bemi  content  with  it  all  my  days,  without  ever 
lookiaa  for  better,  or  even  fiincying  that  there  was  better ;  which,  in- 
deed,^ I  am  fiur  firom  being  satisfied  of  to  this  day,  unless  the  natural 
tStdt/L  of  better  be  to  waste  and  wither  one  away  to  a  mere  anatomy, 
mind  and  bodv»  leaving  one  no  faith  in  goodness  hut  as  the  absence  of 
evil,  no  kiiowle4g|e  of  joy  but  as  the  opposite  of  sorrow,  no  sense  of 
life  but  that  which  consists  in  the  fear  of  death. 

No ;  sans  question,  mind  is  a  kind  of  cameleon,  in  more  respects 
than  that  of  changing  its  cdlour  in  compliment  to  that  with  which  it  is 
m  contact.  "  Air,  £in  aur,"  is  its  natural  and  favourite  fi>od ;  and 
without  this  it  dies,  or  worse  than  dies — ^becoming  absorbed  and  blended 
with  its  antagonist,  body.  True,  it  is  a  perfect  epicure  in  this  one 
dish,  and  loves  to  have  it  dressed  in  as  many  different  fashions  as  the 
king's  cook  boadted  that  he  could  dress  an  old  pair  of  boots ;  but  air 
it  must  be  still.  For  this  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for  all  other 
substances,  and  consequently  attracts  it  nrom  them  all,  as  the  metals 
attract  oxygen.  And  truth  to  say,  in  virtue  of  this  affinity,  it  not 
seldom  (like  them)  forms  somewhat  unseemly  and  intractable  calxes, 
not  muoi  available  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  until  they  are 

r'n  purged  and  purified  (as  it  is  called)  by  passing  them  through  the 
of^custom  and  society.  This  purification,  such  as  it  is,  brings  all 
right  again,  as  the  ahettors  of  it  would  have  us  believe :  and  perhaps 
they  are  not  Very  £»*  from  the  truth  aftet  all ;  for  by  this  process  the 
vital  air  becomes  again  liberated,  to  be  again  absorbed  by  fresh  aspi- 
rants after  it ;  and  thus  is  fulfilled  that  perpetual  change  which  seems 
to  be  the  fiat  of  Nature — thus  circles  the  wheel  of  human  life — "  thus 
runs  the  world  away." 

But  my  spirit  is  getdng  into  its  laboratory  i^n,  and,  with  a 
''strange  alchemy,"  is  once  more  pursuing  what  it  knows  to  be  a 
fhiitless  search  tAtt  lihe  only  eUxir  vita.  And  oh— -to  have  been  a 
real  alchymistt  In  those  days  the  hieroglyphical  robe,  and  the  velvet 
cap,  were  ''your  only  wear."  To  have  be^  a  aincere  and  confirmed 
alehTmisi  muit  have  been  even  better  than  to  be  a  lover,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  whole  long  life  to  a  triad  of  short  years.  But  to  have 
been  a  lover  for  the  first  three  years  of  youth,  and  an  alchymist  all 
the  rest  of  one's  days,  must  doubtless  have  been  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 

2o2 
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human  existence :  for  I  hold  that  to  feel  the  indestructible- hope  of  find- 
ing the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir  vitx,  was,  in  fact,  already 
to  possess  them.  Certes,  an  alchymist's  laboratory  was  the  only  true 
Paradise  of  the  mind,  when  science  was  young  ;  and  modern  chemis- 
try was  the  devil  that  tempted  the  innocent  imagination  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge — and  die. 

Once  more  I  call  home  my  wandering  thoughts  to  the  task  which 
they  have  imposed  on  themselves.  The  French  Academicians  kindly 
inform  us  that  *'  il  n'est  pas  impossible  qu*il-y-ait  un  amour  exempt  de 
grossieretc." —  Indeed,  Messieurs  les  Acadcmiciensl  In  return,  I  will 
inform  them,  that  love  not  merely  may  exist  exempt  from  "  grossi^irete,*' 
but  that  these  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  cannot 
exist  together.  Rousseau  knew  a  little  better  than  his  old  enemies,  on 
this  subject — and,  indeed,  on  most  others.  But  luckily  for  a  theory 
that  I  possess  on  this  head,  Kousseau  was  not  a  Frenchman.  He 
{Probably  knew  more  on  the  subject  of  love  than  any  other  man  that 
ever  lived,  Shakspeare  excepted.  In  his  two  great  works,  the  Nou- 
yelle  Heloise  and  the  Confessions,  there  is  more  actual  knowledge  on 
this  subject  than  in  any  other  works  existing,  or  perhaps  than  all  other 
works  together — with  the  one  exception  I  have  named.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  to  state  that  Rousseau  has  not  fallen  into  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  ;  for  several  might  be  pointed  out  in  each  of  the  above 
Works.  If  a  man  possess  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  on  any  given 
subject,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  shall  be  able  to  bring  it  all  to  a 
rational  and  consistent  bearing  on  any  one  point.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  weight  and  multiplicity  of  his  stores  may  hamper  and  confuse 
him;  and  thus  in  part  neutralize  the  effect  of  their  own  power. 
But  I  do  not  mean,  either,  to  say  that  this  is  frequently  the  case  with 
Rousseau.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  seldom  the  case ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
his  writings  may  be  regarded  as  containing  a  body  of  acquired,  as  well 
as  intuitive  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  love,  that  will  be' looked  for 
in  vain  elsewhere. — Now,  as  there  is  no  denying  that  this  my  first 
youthful  passion  did,  for  some  reason  or  other,  come  to  an  end  in 
reality,  and  must  therefore  come  to  an  end  in  this  relation  of  it,  I  shall 
let  Rousseau  endeavour  to  account  for  its  cessation ;  for  I  have  been 
dwelling  so  long  and  so  bitter-sweetly  on  the  remembrance  of  its  exist- 
ence, that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  think  of  it  as  at  an  end,  even 
now — much  less  try  to  penetrate  into  the  cause  of  its  untimely  death. — 
^*  On  n'aime  point  si  1  on  n'est  aim6 ;  du  moins  on  n'aime  pas  long- 
temps.  Ces  passions  sans  retour  qui  font,  dit-on,  tant  de  malheu- 
reux,  ne  sont  fondees  que  sur  les  sens ;  si  quelques-unes  pen<i'trent 
jusqu^kr^me,  c'est  par  des  rapports  faux  dont  on  est  bientot  detrompe. 
L'amour  sensuel  ne  pent  se  passer  de  la  possession,  et  s'eteirit  par  (eUe. 
Le  veritable  amour  ne  pent  se  passer  du  coeur." — Nouvelle  Heloise.* 

•  «  Lore  cannot  subsist  unless  it  be  mutual.  At  leasts  it  cannot  subsist  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  Those  unrequited  passions  which  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
such  lasting  misery,  have  their  roots  fixed  in.  the  senses :  or  if  aJiy  of  them  pene- 
trate into  the  soul,  it  is  on  fabe  conclusions,  in  regard  to  which  we  are  soon  unde- 
ceived. Sensual  love  seeks  for  possession  alone,  and  is  eztingnished  by  it ;  but 
that  which  truly  merits  the  name  of  Love,  craves  the  heart,  and  cannot .  subsist 
without  it."  *       . 

In  the  aibovc  passage  Rousseau  has  not  been  so  clear  and  perspicuous  in  his  mode 
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Thus,  then,  I  must  be  content  to  tfaiink  it  was  with  me.  That  my 
love  was  the  "  veritable,  *'  I  will  never  cease  to  believe— that  it  was  no 
more  connected  with,  or  dependant  on,  the  senses,  tlian  if  the  senses 
did  not  exist.  And  yet  it  ceased.  I  feel  too,  now,— {though  t  did  not 
feel  it  then) — that  mv  love  was  not  returned, — ^at  least  in  kind.  It  fol- 
lows then,  that  as  "  le  veritable  amour  ne  pent  se  passer  du  cceur," 
and  as  mine  could  not  meet  with  this  necessary  of  its  life,  it  died  a 
natural  though  an  untimely  death. 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  perceive  the  want  of  this  essential  to  my 
love's  contmuance  at  the  time  it  did  continue.  And  how  should  I  ? — 
I  did  not  possess  it ;  but  it  possessed  me^ .  That  which  it  taught  me, 
I  knew ;  and  I  sought  to  know  no  more : — that  which  it  bade  me  do,  I 
did ;  and  did  not  try  to  do  more.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  gain  the 
indispensable  condition  of  its  existence.  A  woman's  heart  was  never 
yet  gained  without  being  sought ;  and  a  lover  of  fifteen  never  seeks  any 
thing.  He  takes  what  is  given  to  him,  and  is  content, — ^making  out  the 
rest  firom  the  yet  unexhausted  stores  which  he  brought  with  him, 

'*  From  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came." 
I  used  to  watch  and  wait  upon  my  mistress  with  the  constancy  and  re- 
gularity of  a  pilgrim  at  the  shrine  of  his  saint ;  and  no  doubt  my  saint 
was  as  pleased  with  this  kind  of  homage  as  die  pilgrim's  is  with  that 
which  he  pays  to  hen  It  was  so  far  so  good,  in  both  cases.  But  in 
neither  ease  can  this  be  expected  to  win  the  worshipped  into  the  per- 
formance of  miracles  in  favour  of  the  votaries.  Those  who  look  for 
canonization  must  undergo  penance  and  martyrdom ;  whereas  my  love, 
instead  of  being  a  penance,  was  a  perpetual  self-renewing  of  dehght — 
it  was  *'  its  own  exceeding  great  reward." — She,  it  is  true,  was  content 
with  the  kind  of  homage  I  paid  her,  and  I  was  more  than  content  with 
the  smiles  and  kind  words  that  she  gave  me  in  returp :  but  love  is  not  so 
soon  satisfied.  He  is,  to  say  the  truth,  **  un  peu  exigeant,"  and  is  not 
to  be  put  off  with  these  idle  toys  on  either  side  of  the  question.  Ac- 
cording to  his  notions  of  casuistry,  "  exchange"  is  not  only  ^*  no  rob- 
bery," but  every  thing  short  of  exchange  is  robbery.  This  lady— (for 
she  was  a  lady,  though  she  did  live  in  a  little  court — a  lady  of  Nature's 
own  making) — ^this  lady  had  received  my  heart  into  her  keeping,  with- 
out offering  to  give  me  her's  in  return ;  very  naturally  concluding,  that 
a  boy  of  fifteen  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  But  love  does  not 
sanction  this  mode  of  dealing :  so,  after  letting  her  keep  it  and  play 
with  it  for  a  time  —  (perhaps  in  order  to  try  if  he  could  tempt  her  to 
part  with  her's  in  exchange,  and  thus  make  mischief,  ''  as  is  his  wont,") 
he  brought  it  back  to  me,  and  put  it  into  its  place  again,  without  my 
ever  having  missed  it.  And  how  should  I,  when  I  was  ten  thousand 
times  happier  without  it  than  I  have  ever  been  since  with  it? 

Hastening  at  once  to  the  end  of  this  my  first  tale — (to  others,  I  am 
almost  afraid,  it  has  been  ''  a  tedious  brief  history," — ^but  to  me,  long 
and  sweet  as  a  green  lane  in  the  country,  **  in  the  pleasant  month  of 
June")— I  will  only  add,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  nightly  watchings 

of  expression  as  he  usaallv  is.  He  evidently  means  to  say,  that  merely  sensual 
passion  is  likely  to  last  till  it  gains  the  possession  that  it  8ccks — and  then  to  be  ex- 
tinguished }  but  that  mental  love  cannot  long  endure,  without  a  retiurn. 
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and  meeUBgs,  and  just  after  I  bad  received  a^apecial  evidence  of  my 
miatresa'a  favour^  in  her  spontaneously  offering  to  mark  some  handker- 
chiefs for  me,  and  doing  tiiem  with  her  own  hair, — (the  last  of  which,  I 
grieve  to  say,  has  only  within  this  year  or  two  unaccountably  dii<^ 

rared^) — in  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  without  my  knowing  how  or  whv, 
suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  the  gracenu  and  stately 
Nancy  L  ■  ,  and  was,  "  some  how  or  other,"  as  the  phrase  is,  be- 
come a  devoted  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  another  saint — and  one  as 
unlike  to  her^  from  whom  I  had  seceded  as  the  small  and  delicately- 
fashioned  lily  of  the  valley  is  to  the  majestic  queen  of  the  garden, 
whose  family  name  it  bears. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  **  as  the  day  the  night,"  that  the  first  love  of 
our  youth  was  not  intended  to  subsist  for  any  great  length  of  time ; — 
that  it  is  bom  but  to  die,  and  m  dying  fulfils  the  end  of  its  existence, 
if  it  does  but  leave  its  features  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory,—- 
as  it  has  on  mine, — and  its  image  enshrined  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
the  heart.  What,  then,  is  the  purest  love  itself — "  qu'est-ce  que  le  ve- 
ritable amour  lui-m6me  si  ce  n'est  chim^re,  mensonge,  illusion  ?"— 
What  indeed! — ^But  are  we  to  slight  and  disregard  it  on  this  account  ? 
Or,  rather,  is  it  not  in  this  that  its  most  touching  beaaty,  as  well  as  its 
chief  mmesty  and  power,  consist  t  *'  Shadows,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
wete  able  to  *'  strike  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard,  than  could 
the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  &c.''  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
phantoms  of  our  vouthfiil  imagination ;  they  give  us  more  pore,  real, 
and  intense  delight,  than  can  the  sabstance  of  all  the  ten  thousand 
realities  that  we  meet  with  in  the  whole  course  of  our  afker-Iift*   •  Z. 
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l^cHiA !  lone  lovely  island  of  the  deep, 

Ofl  has  mv  eye  rgoicins  gazed  from  tnee 

On  the  buie  waters  of  rarthenope. 

Lying  all  bright  and  blissfiilly  asleep ; 

And,  o'er  their  farthest  vekge,  on  the  fair  sweep 

Of  classic  land  where  cities  wont  to  be. 

Now  choked  with  smothetinff  ashes,  and  the  sea 

Of  liquid  fire  that  down  thy  blazing  steep, 

Vesuvius,  flowM  on  their  devoted  Head* 

Bright  in  night's  gloom,  stillj,  ever  and  aoon. 

Thy  flames  shoot  deep  in  air,  in  thunder  sped. 

And  lava  rivers  yet  roll  burning  on. 

And  sUU  may  roll,  a  thousand  ages  fled. 

When  city,  man,  and  all,  save  thee,  are  gonsl 
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Ix  my  heart  I^ve  has  built  him  a  bower. 

And  there  he  sleeps  all  the  vear  round. 
You  may  lap  at  the  door  any  nour. 

At  home  ne  will  surely  be  found. 
If  he  slumbers,  squeeze  gently  his  hand. 

Or  a  kiss  will  awake  his  sUgnt  doze. 
If  such  sly  tricks  the  rogue  can  withstand. 

Then  tweak  him,  love,  hard  by  the  nose.  C. 
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Treditrkk  the  Second^  and  Pietro  deUe  Vigne. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  minor  poets  of  Italy  we  meet  with 
many  which  werje  composed  fifty,  eighty,  and  even  more  than  a  hun* 
dred  years  earlier  than  the  great  work  of  Dante.  Although  few  of 
tnem  deserve  to  be  mention^  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  are  all 
curious  for  their  extreme  antiquity  \  and  some  of  theI^  afibrd  much  as* 
sistance  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  language,  and  the  his- 
tory of  numners.  The  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  and  his  celebrated 
minister,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  were,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  most  successfiil  cultivators  of  Italian  literature,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  its  founders.  Pietro  delle  Vigne, 
bom  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  one  of  those  men 
of  whom  much  has  been  written  and  little  has  been  made  known.  Hia 
talentSy  his  character,  his  great  reputation,  his  splendid  fortunes,  and  his 
melancholy  fate,  gave. him  a  claim  to  the  frequent  mention  of  his  contem- 
poraries: nor  has  his  name  been  forgotten  by  those  who  have  succeeded 
him.  Fro^i  his  time  to  ours,  numerous  have  been  the  writers  about 
Pietro  delle  Vigne ;  one  class  of  which  seems  to  have  been  anxious  only 
to  exaggerate  the  romantic  part  of  his  character ;  another,  to  shew  off 
4ieir  critical  sagacity  in  tedious  refutation  of  all  that  is  not  plain  mat- 
ter-(^-fact:  the  one  making  large  demands  upon  the  credulity,  the 
other,  which  is  worse,  upon  the  patience  of  their  readers.  Thus  the 
history  of  this  extraordinary  man  remains  involved  in  obscurity ;  and 
it  is  sii)gular,  that  whilst  so  many  have  written  long  tracts  to  f^rnish 
anecdotes  about  him,  or  to  prove  such  as  exist  to  be  apocryphal,  no 
one  has  thought  proper  to  write  his  biography. 

Pietro  delle  Vigne  was  born  at  Capua.  Of  his  father  we  know  no- 
thing, and  he  is  never  named  by  himself.  His  mother's  poverty  was 
so  extreme,  that  she  was  obliged  to  depend  on  common  charity  for 
support ;  and  after  her  son  had  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  he  thanks  Heaven,  "  because,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, "  my  poor  mother  and  my  poor  sister  will  no  longer  languish  in 
indigence."^  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  the  University  of  Bologna, 
where  he  devoted  the  day  to  study,  and  part  of  the  night  to  soliciting 
alms  through  the  streets.  This  resource,  far  from  bringing  upon  him 
the  contempt  of  others,  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  making  still  more 
apparent  the  energy  of  his  character,  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  own 
geninsi  and,  above  all,  his  undaunted  perseverance — a  quality  the  more 
admired  because  possessed  by  very  few.  Thus  he  was  known  by  re- 
putation to  Frederick  the  Second,  so  that  he  was  fiivourably  received 
when  introduced  by  accident  to  the  presence  of  that  emperor :  who, 
except  for  the  contests  he  so  long  maintained  with  the  Papal  authority, 
then  in  the  height  of  its  ascendancy,  would  have  perhaps  created  a  na- 
tion out  of  the  Italian  people.  lie  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  the 
only  successor  of  the  Csesars  who,  since  the  irruption  of  the  Goths, 
had  habitually  resided  in  Italy.  His  contemporaries  not  having  dared 
to  speak  of  him  with  favour,  lest  they  should  incur  the  accusation  of 
heresy,  the  writers  of  later  times  have  not  been  able  Vb  rest  their  opi- 
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nions  on  impartial  t^limcmy.  "  Certainly/'  says  the  Abbe  Deninat 
*'  if  Frederick  the  Second  had  been  a  Pagan,  his  ambition,  his  devo- 
tedncss  to  the  fair  sex,  and  his  disrespect  of  religion,  would  never  have 
.been  numbered  among  the  defects  of  an  Emperor.  Hence  it  is  tW 
those  writers  who  are  indifferent  about  Christianity  have  given  him 
the  name  of  a  hero.  Great  in  his  conceptions,  shrewd  in  his  policy, 
able  as  a  captain,  just  in  making  laws,  and  severe  in  executing  them, 
active  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  in  possession  of  his  throne  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  he  had  at  his  command  all  that  was  necessary 
to  establish  and  extend  a  great  empire.  But  he  knew  not  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  opinions  of  his  age.  Perhaps  the  force  of  political  circum- 
stances opposed  itself  to  his  vast  designs  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  glory  . 
he  acquired  was  beneath  that  which  his  rare  qualities  ought  to  have 
achieved."  Such  is  the  character  which  an  Italian  historian,  recently 
deceased,  has  drawn  of  Frederick  the  Second,  and  which,  almost  with- 
out changing  a  word,  might  be  equally  well  applied  to  any  great  prince 
who  happened  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Papal  power.  The  abbe  was  like 
our  modem  professed  Artistes  d^Histotre,  who  are  more  occupied  with 
the  rhetoric  of  their  style  and  the  promotion  of  their  own  opinions, 
than  with  the  facts  they  detail  or  the  characters  they  pourtray.  Their 
descriptions,  therefore,  consist  of  those  general  touches  which  they  cair 
masterly  strokes  of  the  pencil ;  but  under  their  pencils  all  the  details 
which  are  most  interesting,  and  all  the  individual  peculiarities  which  are 
traced  by  tlie  hand  of  that  most  correct  of  all  artists — ^Nature  herself 
utterly  disappear.  A  Dominican  friar,  named  Salimbene,  in  a  Chronicle 
which,  we  believe,  has  never  been  printed,  and  of  which  Muratori  and 
TiraboBchi  have  published  only  a  few  extracts,  and,  unfortunately, 
those  much  too  brief,  says  of  Frederick,  '*  He  had  no  great  belief  in 
die  faith  which  comes  from  God.  He  was  very  craf^,  shrewd,  and 
greedy :  loving  luxury,  mischievous,  and  much  given  to  wrath.  Some- 
times he  was  very  dextrous  when  he  would  make  a  show  of  his  good- 
ness and  his  courtliness.  He  was  sportive,  agreeable,  and  industrious; 
and  he  knew  well  how  to  read  and  write,  and  to  sing,  and  moreover  he 
had  the  gift  of  devising  pleasant  little  ballads  and  sonnets.  He  was  a 
fair  man  to  look  at,  very  strong,  and  withal  of  middling  stature.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  him,  and  my  heart  was  ever  drawn  towards  him.  ,  Once 
did  he  write  in  my  behalf  unto  the  father  Elias,  who  was  general  of  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  that  he  should,  for  die  love  of  God  send  me 
back  unto  my  father.  Likewise  he  was  skilled  in  many  and  divers 
tongues :  and  briefly,  to  make  an  end  of  this  discourse,  if  he  had  been 
a  true  Catholic,  and  had  well  loved  God,  and  the  church,  and  his  own 
soul,  few  of  the  great  rulers  of  the  world  would  have  been  worthy  to  be 
likened  unto  him."  *  The  original,  which  we  insert  in  the  note,  gives 
a  more  exact  idea  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  this  artless  historian. 

X  *<  De  fide  Dei  nihil  babebat.  CalUdus  bomo  fiiit,  vertutna,  avanu ;  luxnriosiiB, 
malitiotas,  iracandtts.  Et  valeu  bomo  fait  interdum,  qaando  rchnt  bonitates  et 
curiAlitatea  suaa  ostendere.  Solatiosna,  Jucnndua,  industrioras,  legere,  scribere  et 
cantare  sclebat,  et  cantilenas  et  canUones  invenire.  Pulcber  homo  et  bene  fortis, 
aed  mediae  staturs  fuit.  Vidi  enim  earn  et  aliquando  dilexi.  Nam  pro  me  scripsit  f. 
Helie  generali  ministro  Ordinis  Fratrum  Minoram,  ut  amore  Dei  me  redderet  patri 
mco.  Item  multiB  Unguis  et  variis  loqai  sciebat.  Et  ut  breviter  me  ezpediam,  si 
bene  fuisset  Catholicos,  et  dilezisset  Deuni  et  Ecclesiam  et  animam  raam,  paucor 
habttiBset  in  imperio  pares  in  mnado."  Salimbene  Cron,  ined.  cit.  apad  Tirabofich. 
Vol.  miib.l.p.^. 
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'  On  the  poKltical  character  of  Frederick  and*  PietVo  we  should  make 
no  ohserr^tidn,  were  it  not  nec€«dary  to  the  correct  conception  of  their 
poetical  and  literary  character ;  since  the  one  is,  in  a  great  degree^  the 
consequence  of  the  other.  In  the  puhlic  circumstances  of  their  times 
it  was  as  much  from  political  motives  as  from  the  impulse  of  their  ta- 
lents, that  they  cultivated  and  encouraged  literature,  and  gave  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  Italian  poetry. 

The  great  superiority  of  Pietro  consisted  in  his  pofound  knowledge 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  in  his  dialectic  skill  in  refuting  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Roman  court,  and  especially  in  his  natural  eloquence; 
mixed  with  an  elegance  of  language  truly  surprising  for  that  age.  In 
his  numerous  letters,  which  still  remain,  many  of  which  are  written  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  we  find  displayed,  with  an  irresistible  force  and 
evidence,  some  of  the  strongest  of  those  ar^iments  which,. three  cen- 
turies later,  the  Protestants  opposed  against  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.  Whenever  a  Pope  thundered  forth  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  Frederick,  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  al- 
legiance, and  dispossessing  him  of  his  realms,  his  chancellor  promptly 
replied  in  a  letter,  which  often  excited  the  doubts  of  the  Church  herself^ 
whether  she  had  come  victorious  out  of  the  conflict.  We  ought  not  to 
estimate  the  efficiency  of  words  by  their  feeble  influence  in  our  times. 
So  much,  in  the  present  age,  is  written  for  and  against  all  general  prin- 
ciples, and  even  ail  questions  of  fact,  that,  whilst  every  one  reads,  very 
few  believe;  and  we  pass  from  one  opinion  to  another  with  as  little 
reflection  as  we  take  up  or  fling  aside  our  books.  Since  literature  has^ 
become  a  kind  of  manufacture,  authors  the  most  popular  adopt  their 

Principles  and  their  manner  as  the  interest  of  the  moment  suggeita. 
^here  are  some  writers,  who,  to  irritate  the  public  opinion,  in  order  to' 
draw  it  towards  themselves,  make  hardy  professions  of  greater  incre^ 
dulity  than  they  in  fact  entertain :  others  make  a  vast  parade  of  their 
seal  for  tenets,  for  which  their  real  regard  is  quite  as  questionable.  Thus 
in  our  days,  authors  and  readers,  &e  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
wise  dnd  the  fooliish,  poets  and  divines,  kings  and  ministers,  all  ramble 
about  without  any  settled  creed,  till  they  are  finally  lost  in  the  wildest 
Pyrrhonism ;  and,  whilst  many  of  them  live  without  believing  in  any 
reKgion,  they  die  in  the  belief  of  all.  It  was  not  so  in  the  middle  ages ; 
the  war  of  words  was  then  more  decisive,  because  few  were  capable  of 
carrying  it  on ;  and  the  people,  in  proportion  as  they  were  less  vain  of 
their  own  learning,  were  more  easily  perisuaded.  Frederick  II.  in 
the  talents  and  writings  of  his  chancellor,  had  the  means  of  gaining 
a  victory,  which  his  subjects,  whom  he  could  never  employ  in  %hting' 
against  the  priest,  were  unable  to  procure  him.  The  church  of  Rome — 
as  unhappily,  indeed,  almost  all  churches,  and,  perhaps,  nearly  all  in- 
dividuals, when  they  find  even  the  most  unimportant  parts  of  their 
doctrines  assaUed — ^have  generally  recourse  to  accusations  of  incredu- 
lity, and  sometimes  of  direct  atheism.  To  destroy  their  opponents 
there  are  no  means  which  they  do  not  look  upon  a^  lawful,  and  calumny 
is  their  favourite,  and,  indeed,  the  most  infallible  weapon.  In  this  spi- 
rit it  was,  that  a  Pope  wrote  thus  of  Frederick  the  Second,  to  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury: — •  "  Iste  rex  pesiikntioe^  a  tribus  Baratatoribus,  tit 
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mu  verhii  tftom>r,  CMsto  Jetu^  tt  MojfWf  tt  MMhrneio,  t&tum  ^mtdkm 
juUse  deceptum^  S^^c."  Fredericky  in  a  circular  to  all  die  priaoei  of 
Chnstiaaity,  formfllly  denies  having  uUered  such  expresskms;  and  oar 
Matthew  Parisr  aldiough  a  monk,  does  not  seem  to  have  given  an  im- 
plicit fiiidi  to  die  stelement  of  the  Pope,  attd  notices  the  blasphemies 
imputed  to  the  Emperor  as  a  report  rather  than  a  fiict.  "  The  same 
Emperor  Frederick  is  reported  (jertur)  to  have  said — although-  it  is  un- 
lawM  to  repeat  the  wonhh-^that  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  were  three 
jugl^SB,  who  skilfidly  and  cunningly  deluded  all  their  contemporaries, 
thai  they  alone  might  domineer  over  the  world/'*  But  the  charge  be* 
ing  upheld  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  originated  and  confirmed 
me  story  that  Frederick  the  Second  and  Pietro  delle  Vigne  were  the 
authors  of  the  fiunous  book  de  Tribui  ImposioribuSfYrhichf  &om  tibat  time 
forth,  every  one  quoted,  execrated,  and  formally  refoted,  but  which  no 
one  had  ever  seen ;  for,  if  written  at  all  previous  to  the  e^B^hteendi 
century,  it  could  not  have  been  so  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth. 
Monsieur  de  la  Monnoie,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  researches 
concerning  the  history  of  typography  and  libraries,  believed,  (in  the 
year  1716,)  that  he  had  proved  to  demonstration,  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  work  was  a  mere  chimera.^  Either  he  was  ignorant  th^t  a  rare  copy 
had  been  discovered  of  an  edition  printed  in  1598,  or  else  this  eariy 
date  had  been  affixed  to  one  of  a  much  more  recent  impression;  indeed 
the  paper  and  the  form  of  die  types  betrayed  a  date  later,  by,  at  least, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.t  But  it  does  not  warrailt  the*  assertion  of 
Mr.  Ginguen6,  that  such  a  book  never  existed.§  Some  performance 
of  this  description,  and  with  a  title  somewhat  similar,  most  have  been 
circulated  during  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  for  those  to  whom  it 
was  dien  attributed  disclaimed  the  imputation,  whilst  they  admitted 
the  recent  publication  of  the  book.  It  iS'  not  uxdikely  diat  die  Inquisi- 
tion itself  coi^trived  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it*  as  a  ground 
of  accusation  against  any  man  of  ability  who  might  incline  towards  die 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  disputes  between  the  Popes 
and  the  Emperor  having  terminated,  there  was  no  longer  any  motive 
for  ascribing  the  book  de  Tribus  IinposfarUms  to  the  head  of  die  em- 
pire. Thus,  without  regarding  anachronisms,  it  was  imputed  to  any 
one  whose  sacrifice  was  likely  to  be  useful  to  die  church,  by  spreading 
ecclesiastical  terrorism.  Amongst  others,  Campanella,  the  precursor 
of  Lord  Bacon  in  the  reform  of  philosophy,  and  one  of  the  most  powei^ 
ful  reasoners  agaixist  Atheism,  having  excited  some  suspidon  t^at  he 
fovoured  the  new  tenets,  was  sentenced  to  be  tried  as  its  attdior. 
"  Up  to  this  day  have  1  suffered  and  been  confined  in  fifty  different  pri«» 
sons :  seven  times  have  I  been  put  to  the  severest  torture:  die  last  tmoe 
endured  forty-eight  houifs.  I  was  bound  with  cords,  drawn  so  tightly, 
they  cut  to  the  very  bones,  and  was  suspended  by  a  rope,  wi&  my 
hands  backward,  over  a  sharp  piece  of  wood,  which  tore  awagr  nieariy 
six  pounds  of  flesh  firom  my  posteriors,  and  ten  pounds  of  blood  ran 
ftcm  me  to  die  earth.  At  length,  after  six  months,  being  by  divine 
aid  cured,  I  was  plunged  into  a  ditch.     They  had  accused  me  of  hav- 
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ing  written  the  book  de  Tribm  ImpoitorHnt$^  wUdi  was  printed  thirty 
yean  before  I  was  out  of  my  mother's  womb."  * 

The  real  crime  of  CampaneUa»  was  the  same  whieh  had  been  com* 
mitted  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
and  his  chancdlor.  They  wished  to  diffuse  as  much  intelligence  as 
possible,  and  to  disripate,  as  for  as  they  could,  the  superstition  which 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  religion,  had  turned  so  profitably  to  its  ac- 
counts The  most  efficacious  im>de  of  diminishing  the  att^rity  of  their 
writii^  was  to  ascribe  to  them  a  work«  whose  very  title  eaidtes  a  sfaiiA- 
der.  The  struggle  of  Frederick,  however,  in  fovour  of  literature  was 
so  successful  as  to  lay  the  first  foundation  of  the  language  and  poetry 
of  the  Italians. 

Ghristisaity  in  their  age  proscribed  every  sort  of  study  except  those 
of  theology,  medicine,  and  law ;  and  even  this  last  was  entire^  subject 
to  the  canon  law.  The  Popes  had  not  yet  arrived  to  their  subsequent 
profligacy  of  manners  and  the  ambition  of  enriching  and  aggrandising 
Iheir  fomilies.  To  science  the  most  profound,  they  unit^  an  exem* 
j^ary  austerity  of  life.  Their  fireqiient  requisitions  of  pecuniary  tri- 
butes firom  kings  and  nations  were  only  to  enable  diem  to  exercise  over 
them  a  more  supreme  authority.  Far  firom  being  actuated  by  the  piti«- 
ful  ambition  of  leaving  bdiind  them  a  long  geneakigy  of  titled  nephews, 
their  grand  design  was  to  establish  at  Rome  a  despotic  theocracy — ab- 
solute over  all  coimtriefr— <iver  all  princes,  and  over  the  human  mind 
itself  ;<— a  despotism  which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  perpe- 
tually retaining  the  implicit  fiuth  of  mankind.  The  exwcise  of  the  in- 
tellectual foculties  in  those  studies  which  require  warmth  and  fifeedom 
of  iinagination«  contributes  eminently  to.  weaken  this  sort  of  fiuth. 
Thus  poetry  was  denounced  as  a  profane  pursuit,  at  once  relaadng  the 
public  mords  and  diminishing  religious  belief.  It  was  as  mudi,  there- 
fore, as  a  political  schjeme  as  firom  natural  talent  that  Frederick  IL 
assembled  at  his  court  all  the  minstrels  and  artists  he  could  find ;  that 
he  wrote  verses  himself,  and  taught  his  son  and  his  grandson  also  to 
write  them. 

Pietro  delle  Vigne,  his  chancellor,  was  courtier  enough  to  imitate  the 
example  of  his  master,  and  Frederick  was  a  poet  sufficiently  generous 
not  to  be  dis]^eased  with  finding  that  the  verses  of  his  chanceUor  were 
better  than  his  own.  In  analyzing  the  language  of  the  only  firagment 
which  remams  to  us  of  the  poetry  of  Frederick,  we  recognize  in  it  the 
groundwork  of  the  Italian  of  our  days;  and  by  slight  alterations  of 
the  Sicilian  mode  of  spelling, — as  by  writing  Ao,parftr6,  in  the  place  of 
haggio  and  partiraggio  ;  and  by  taking  away  the  traces  of  the  Latinisms, 
eo  fegojf  and  meo  (mauX  and  replacing  them  by  to,  ndo — the  following 
baUad  will  scarcely  betray  any  vestige  of  an  ofaeolete  style. 

Poiche  ti  piaoe,  amore, 
Gh  'eo  d^ggia  titnrsre 
Faron  de  mla  postanza 
Ch'  eo  veipia  a  compimento. 
I^to  ha^^  lo  meo  core 
laroi,  madoonaj  amare; 
£  tutu  mia  spennza 
In  vostro  piactmenlo. 

*  In  Proem.  4^heismi, 
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£  no  mt  partiraggio 

Da  vol,  donna  valente ; 

Ch*  eo  V*  amo  dolcemente : 
£  place  a  voi  ch'  eo  haggta  intendimenlo ; 
ValiuieDto  mi  date,  donna  fina  $ 
Che  lo  meo  core  adesso  a  voi  s'  inckiua.         , 

We  Bhoiild  be  more  abundantly  .qualified  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion more  accurate  and  successful,  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  of 
the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  literary  language  Of  Italy,  if  we 
possessed  all  the  poetry  of  Pietro  delle  Vigne.  It  was  not  until  three 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  dig  them 
out  from  their  obscurity.  It  was  already  too  late :  three  short  pieces 
make  up  the  whole  of  the  discovery ;  and  these  were  published  for  the 
first  time  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  enterprise; 
almost  superhuman,  of  creating  a  new  literary  language,  which  Dante 
achieved,  will  be  less  astonishing,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  en- 
couraged and  facilitated  by  such  predecessors  as  Pietro  delle  Vigne. 
One  hundred  years  before  Dante,  and  in  an  epoch  of  which  there  re- 
mains no  trace  of  correct  Italian  writing,  not  even  among  the  Floren- 
tines, (and  it  is  believed  that  throughout  Italy  the  language  spoken 
was  a  sort  of  Latin  mutilated  in  its  terminations,  and  barbarized  by  im- 
portations from  the  languages  of  the  North.)  Nature  had  endowed 
Pietro  delle  Vigne  with  so  fine  a  tact  and  such  a  correctness  of  taste,  as 
to  select  his  words  and  frequently  to  turn  his  phrases  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ensure  them  a  permanent  and  distinguished  place  in  the  language  of 
Italy.  In  the  following  lines  there  is  no  part  of  the  syntax  which  is  not 
perfectly  grammatical,  nor  a  word  which  has  be<!ome  antiquated,  nor 
one  inelegant  expression. 

Or  potess'  io  venire  a  voi,  amorosa. 

Come  ii  ladron  ascoso,  e  non  paresse : 

Ben  lo  mi  terria  in  eioja  avventurosa 

Se  1'  amor  tanto  di  ben  mi  facesse. 

Si  be]  parlare,  donna,  con  voi  fora ; 

£  direi  come  v'  amai  lungamente. — 
Among  the  three  pieces  which  remain  of  Pietro,  there  is  one  sonnet ; 
and  being  the  most  ancient  specimen  known  of  this  form  of  composition* 
the  invention  has  been  attributed  to  him.  What  is  certain,  however, 
is,  that  the  Proven9al  poets  and  the  Troubadours,  even  in  die  opinion 
of  M.  Ginguene,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  that  they  received  the 
earliest  models  of  it  from  the  Italians.  We  repuUish  this  rarity  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  contains  a  distinct  profession  of  that  platonic  love, 
which  almost  all  the  Italian  poets,  with  Petrarch  at  their  head,  have 
never  ceased  to  celebrate. 

Peroch'  amore  no  si  po  vedere 
£  no  si  trata  corporalemente, 

8uanti  ne  son  de  si  fole  sapere 
he  credono  eh'  amor  sia  niente. 

Ma  poch'  amore  si  faze  sentcre, 
Dentro  dal  cor  signorezar  k  zehte; 
Molto  mazore  presio  de  avere 
Che  sel  vedesse  vesibilemente. 

Per  la  vcrtute  de  la  calamita 
Come  lo  ferro  atra'  non  se  vcdc 
Ma  si  lo  tira  signorcvolmcntc. 
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£  questa  cosa  a  credere  ine  'nvita 

Ch'  amore  sia  e  dame  grande  fede 
Che  tutt'  or  fia  creduto  fra  la  zente."* 

Love  is  so  subtle,  mortals  cannot  see 

His  outward  form  or  grasp  htm  with  the  hand ; 
Fools  as  they  are»  they  wish  to  understand 
That  love  hath  nothing  of  reality. 

Though  blind  and  but  a  shadow,  still  doth  he 
Rule  o'er  that  little  realm  the  human  heart. 
And  leavetb  there  a  wound  of  deeper  smart. 
Unseen,  than  if  appearing  openly. 

Like  to  the  virtue  of  the  mystic  stone 

Forcing  the  stubborn  metal  to  obey. 

We  yield  before  his  mighty  hidden  power ; 
And,  tnus  constrain'd,  I  with  submission  own 

That  he  exists,  and  bears  a  wider  sway 

Than  man  tiath  e'er  believed  unto  this  hour. 

A  beautiful  passage  of  Dante,  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Gary, 
will,  in  some  measure,  compensate  for  the  scanty  relics  of  Pietro  dclle 
Vigne's  poetry ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  instruct  our  readers  in  all 
which  is  certainly  known  as  to  the  tragic  death  of  this  imoommon  man. 
The  causes  which  contemporary  writers,  both  Italians  and  foreigners, 
and  amongst  others  Matthew  Paris,  assign  for  his  death,  are  apparent- 
ly so  romantic,  and  in  reality  so  contracOctory,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  any  thing  else,  than  that  Pietro,  *  having  lost  the  favour  of 
Frederick,  was  comlemned  to  lose  his  eyes,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  prison,  where  he  destroyed  himself.  Dante,  in  his  circuit  of 
Hell,  enters  upon  a  forest — 

"  Where  no  track 
Of  steps  had  worn  a  way.    Not  verdant  there 
The  foliage,  but  of  du^ky  hue  \  not  light 
The  bougns  and  tapering,  but  with  knares  deform'd 
And  matted  thick  :  fruits  there  were  none,  but  thorns 
Instead,  with  venom  fiU'd."  HelL,  Canto  xiii.  v,  3. 

From  the  trees  of  this  forest  wailings  and  deep  groans  issue  forth ; 
and  Dante,  stretching  out  his  hand,  gathers  a  branch  from  a  great 
wilding: — when  a  voice  from  the  trunk  exclaims — 

" *  Why  pluck'st  thou  me  V 

Then,  as  the  dark  blood  triclded  down  its  side. 
These  words  it  added :   '  Wherefore  teafst  me  thus  ? 
Is  there  no  touch  of  mercy  in  thy  breast  ? 
Men  once  were  we,  that  now  are  rooted  here. 
Thy  hand  might  well  have  spared  us,  had  we  been 
The  souls  of  serpenu.'    As  a  brand  yet  green, 
That  burning  at  one  end,  from  the  other  sends 
A  groaning  sound,  and  hisses  with  the  wind 
That  forces  out  its  way,  so  burst  at  once 
Forth  from  the  broken  splinter,  words  and  blood. 

I,  letting  fall  the  bough,  remained  as  one 
Assail'd  by  terror."  Hell^  Canto  xiii.  v,  33. 

*  M.  Gioguen^  infers  (and  we  think  rightly)  from  the  spelling  of  these  lines, 
that  they  were  transcribed  from  some  old  manuscript  by  a  Venetian  copyist. 
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He  then  renews  his  didogiie  with  the  trnnk,  which  continues  to  utter 
its  mournful  cries,  and  to  pour  forth  words  and  hlood :  when  he  is  in- 
formed that  every  one  of  these  melancholy  plants  incloses  the  soul  of 
a  suicide. 

•*  -^ '  When  departs 

The  fierce  soul  from  the  body,  by  ittelf 

Thence  torn  aaunder,  to  the  seventh  golf 

By  Minos  doom'd^  into  the  wood  it  iaUs, 

No  nlace  assign'd,  but  wheresoever  chance 

Huris  itj  there  sprontiog,  as  a  giain  of  spelt» 

It  rises  to  a  8&pliQ&  growing  thence 

A  savajB;e  plant.    'Hie  Harpies,  on  its, leaves 

T^en  teeaing,  cause  both  patn,  and  for  the  pain 

A  vent  to  gnef    We,  as  the  rest,  shall  come 

For  our  own  spoils,  yet  not  so  diat  with  them 

We  may  again  be  clad  j  for  what  a  man 

Takes  from  himself  it  is  not  iust  he  have. 

Here  we  perforce  shall  drag  them :  and  throughout 

The  dismal  §^e  our  bodies  shall  be  huna. 

Each  on  the  wild  thorn  of  his  wretched  shade.'' 

Hell,  Canto  xiii.  v.  g6. 

To  make  the  unhappy  soul  some  amends  for  the  wrong  he  had  ^iot^e 
it  in  wrenching  off  the  branch  from  the  tree  in  which  it  was  confined^. 
Dante  demands  the  name  it  bore  in  the  world  above,  in  order  th^t  he> 
on  his  retunit  may  revive  its  fame : — it  answers — 

", 1  it  was  who  held 

Both  keys  to  J^rederick's  heart,  and  tum'd  the  wards 
Opening  and  shutting,  with  a  skill  so  sweet. 
That  besides  rne  into  his  inmost  breast 
Scarce  any  other  could  admittance  find. 
The  fidth  [  bore  to  my  hifi;h  charge  W^  such. 
It  cost  me  the  life-blood  tnat  waitnM  my  veins. 
The  harlot,*  who  ne'er  tum'd  her  gloating  eyes 
From  CsBsar's  househokl,  common  vice  and  nest 
Of  courts,  'gainst  me  inflamed  the  minds  or  all ; 
And  to  Augustus  they  so  spread  the  flame. 
That  my  Klad  honours  changed  to  bitter  woes. 
My  soul,  disdainful  and  disgusted,  sought 
Refuge  in  death  from  scorn,  and  I  became, 
Just  as  1  was,  unjust  towatd  myself 
Bv  the  new  roots,  which  fix  this  stem,  I  swear, 
.  That  never  faith  I  broke  to  my  liege  lord. 
Who  merited  such  honour :  and  if^you. 
If  any  to  the  world  indeed  return. 
Clear  he  from  wrong  my  memonr,  that  lies 
Yet  prostrate  under  en^s  cruel  blow. 

Hbli.,  Canto  xiii.  v.  60. 

Frederick  himself  survived  his  unfbrtunate  Chancellor  not  more  than 
two  years,  leaving,  as  Voltaire  observes,  "  le  monde  aussi  trouble  ^  sa 
mort  qu*^  sa  naissance/'f  ^* 

*  The  hartat.']  Envy.  Chaucer  alludes  to  this  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legende 
of  Ckww  wobwh: 

**  Bnvie  Is  lavender  to  the  court  alway. 
For  she  ne  parteth  onther  night  nc  daf 

Out  of  the  house  of  Cesar ;  thus  siuth  Pant."     Note  of  Mr.  Cory, 
t  Buai  suT  let  Meevrtf  c.  53. 
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I  WAS  congratnlathig  myself,  as  far  as  my  own  personal  safety  was 
ooncemed,  on  the  successful  termination  of  my  first  essay  in  arms,  and 
beginnings  to  diink  there  were  but  few  tervoia  in  the  firownof  War,  when  I 
heard  a  report  that  the  enemy  had  dispatched  a  frerfi  body  of  troops  to 
siq>d[y  the  place  <^  the  regiments  whi«di  had  just  been  discoRifited,  and 
to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the  fugitives.  The  newly-arrived  corps 
took  up  nearly  the  same  position,  firrai  which  their  comrades  had  been 
driven.  This  da  capo  sort  of  proceeding  was  rather  more  than  I  had 
contracted  for;  but  the  advantage  whidi  we  had  so  latelbf  obtained, 
seemed*  if  possible,  to  inspire  our  troops  with  a  double  share  of  ardour* 
I  was  abaototely  astonished  at  the  physical  phenomenon  which  our  men 
displayed :  after  a  most  laborious  and  toilsome  inarch,  and  after  all  the 
exhaustion  of  the  battle,  each  individual  in  the  regiment  seemed  as 
vigorous  and  alert  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from  his  couch,  re&e^ed  with 
quiet  slumber.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  saw  the  enemy  advancing,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  re-action  in  my  frame ;  and  my  strength  and  vi- 
vacity rose  in  proportion  to  their  former  depression.  I  found  each' 
trtery  in  my  body  <*  as  hardy  as  the  NemseHn  lion's  nerve,"  and  1 
exulted  in  the  sound  of  the  bugles,  which  at  that  moment  reiterated  the 
charge^  We  now  had  to  **  fight  our  battle  o'er  again;"  for  we  fouiid 
that  the  French,  like  the  Dutch  in  Clarendon's  time,  *'  wouM  endure 
to  be  beaten  longer  than  we  could  endure  to  beat  them."  I  knew  still 
leas  of  the  last  charge  than  I  had  done  of  the  first,  for,  oh  closing  with 
the  enemy,  my  head  and  the  butt-end  of  a  French  musket  came  in  con- 
tact, and  my  unfortunate  sconce  being  &shioned  of  the  more  yielding 
material,  enforced  me,  like  many  of  the  brave  fellows  about  me,  to 
measure  my  length  upon  the  ground.  I  must  have  lain  for  some  time 
insensible  to  tlw  trampling  of  both  friends  and  foes,  who  must,  I  am 
sure,  have  stepped  very  inconsiderately  over  my  recumbent  frame;  for, 
on  recovering  my  recollection,  I  found,  that  in  addition  to  the  blow  I 
had  received,  some  very  heavy  heels  had  left  their  vestigia  in  various 
parts  of  my  body.  I  scarcely  know  the  length  of  time  which  I  lay  in 
this  torpid  state,  but  on  caning  my  eyes,  I  perceived  some  follows  of 
a  most  disgusting  appearance  busily  engaged  in  turning  over  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  and  apparently  taking  out  administration  of  all  Uieir 
personal  eflfects.  I  was  now  exceedingly  puszled;  and  in  truth  I  was 
hung  between  the  horns  of  a  very  awkward  dilemma — whether  on  the 
one  hand  to  sham  dead,  like  die  valiant  knight  at  the  fimy  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  thus  escape  captivity,  at  the  expense  of  all  my  clothes  and 
a  gold  repeaterrand,  moreover,  with  the  chance  of  beitig  **  embowelled" 
by-and-by;  or  on  the  other,  by  lustily  crying  quarter,  to  mcur  die 
certain  horrors  of  a  long  duress.  Seeing  one  of  these  "  pernicious 
Mood-sttckers"  approadiingfor  the  purpose  of  exercising  hiscalling  upon 
my  prostrate  carcase,  I  began  to  fear,  lest  if  he  thought  me  insensible, 
he  mi^t  put  a  fihal  period  to  my  course  of  glory,  by  the  application  of 
a  singulariy  large  knife,  with  which  he  was  reaping  a  golden  harvest 
from  the  shoul£rs  of  the  fallen.  At  this  moment  I  felt  great  relief  at 
the  sight  of  a  Prendi  officer  riding  across  the  field,  upon  which  I  ex- 
daiiBed,  with  a  very  audible  voice,  <'  Je  vive."    The  officer,  hearing 
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my  cry,  rode  up  to  me*  and  caUing  to  two  or  three  of  his  men  wlio 
followed  him,  bade  them  convey  me  to  the  French  quarters.  I  was 
stronger  than  I  expected,  though  my  bones  ached  pretty  considerably. 
Seeing  that  I  was  much  bruised,  the  officer  commanded  one  of  the 
dragoons  to  dismount,  and  I  seating  myself  on  the  outside  of  the  long- 
tailed  caracoling  charger  of  this  choMeur^drcheval^  followed  my  con- 
ductors for  about  two  miles,  till  we  passed  the  encampment  in  which 
the  French  were  stationed,  and  reaiched  a  village  which  I  found  was  the 
headquarters  of  the-  French  General.  My  coinpanions  informed  me 
that  the  French,  by  bringing  up  several  fresh  regiments,  had  regained 
the  position  from  which  we  had  at  first  driven  them,  and  our  4roops 
bad  then  directed  their  efforts  against  another  body  .of  the  enemy, 
which  occupied  a  position  in  another  part  of  the  ground;  and. I  con- 
eluded,  from  the  reserved  and  lame  account  of  the  transaction  wi»ch  I 
received,  that  the  English  had  succeeded  in  their  attempt:  On  my 
arrival  I  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the   French  General 

$t.  ' — 9   who  interrogated  me  as  to  the  movements,  force,  and 

station  of  our  own  army ;  but  of  course  I  resolutely  refused  to  ^ve 
any  answer,  which  raised  me  a  good  deal  in  the  estimation  of  the 
General  himself,  who,  though  a  stern  soldier,  was  a  man  of  honour 
and  high  principle^  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  him  afterwards,  seemed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  world.  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day,  and  was  immediately  assigned  quarters  in  a 
neighbouring  house,  and  placed  imder  close  arrest  at  my  own  request, 
as  I  refused  fbr  the  present  to  be  admitted  to  my  parol  of  honour. 
At  the  appointed  hour  next  day,  with  a  silk  handkerdiief  bound 
round  my  head,  which  still  reminded  me  of  the  heavy  a^m  of.  my 
Gallic  adversary,  I  was  ushered  into  a  spacious  room  in  a. chateau, 
where  the  French  General  was  lodged.  Several  staff-officers  of  the 
French  army  were,  standing  around  him,  and,  talking  witKthem,  I  per« 
ceived  two  of  our,  own.  officers,  in  one  of  whom,  at  the* first  gLanoe, 
I  recognized  my. brother  Tom.  We  were  very  neatly  furnishing. our 
hosts  with  a  scena^  but  at  last.l  contented  myself  with  sliaking  him 
heartily  by  the  left-hand,  his  right  being  hung  in  a  sling,  iii  conse- 
quence of  a  flesh-wound,  which,  he  had  received  just  before  he  waa 
made  prisoner.  The  dinner  was  got  up  in  very  good  style,  and  cer- 
tainly better  than  any  I  ever  afterwards  saw  in  tlie  British  army.  The 
mootusing  politeness  and  vivacity  of  the  French  officers  were  quite  new. 
to  me ;.  nor  could  I,  from  any  circumstance  which  happened  during 
my  visit,  have  conjectured  that  my  companions  had,  but  four-and-tweniy 
hours  ago,  been  opposed  .to  me  in  mortal  hostility.  The  general  tone  of 
fueling  which  .characterized  our  hosts,  displayed  itself  in  their  frer 
quent  recurrence  to  the  three  maxims  of  Vive  Vamovr^  Vive  iaguerre, 

wad  Vive^  (a  l>agatelfe>    When  our  feast  was.  concluded,  Genei^  St.  r 

com)nanded  a  guard  to  attend  my  brother,  the  other  officer,  and  myadf, 
to  a  small  but  comifortable  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  whieh. 
there  were  only  a  voung  man  and  his  sister  lef^  the  rest  of  the  fiunily 
having  fied  to  Toulouse  for  safety  from  the  chaHces  of  war.  We  were. 
not.aUowed  our  parol  of  honour,  but  were  guarded  with  a  sentinel 
before  our  door.    . 

.  The  first  sound  we  heard  on  entering  our  new  mansion,  was  oHe  o€ 
thofte  sweet  and  plaintive  airs  to.  which  the  French  girls  seem.ati(acli^,. 
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because  they  enhance  by  their  beautifiil  ooiltrast  the  amger'a  light  gaiety 
of  heart.  As  we  proceeded  the  song  ceased,  and  the  fair  creature  from 
whose  lips  it  had  flowed  with  such  "  speaking  sadness,"  stood  timidly 
before  us.     I  fear  that  my  description  of  the  beautiful  Marie  Custine 
wH!  be  thought  a  partial  one,  when  the  sequel  of  my  story  appears : 
however,  I  must  describe  her. :  Dark,  very  dark  eyes,  the  gazelle- 
Hke  expression  of  which  was  ever  changing,  and  ever  delightful  in  itf  . 
changes — features  which,  from  their  pre-eminent  matioj^al  character, 
possessed  for  me  the  attraction  of  novelty,  in  addition  to  their  other 
charms— a  form  exquisitely  fiuhioned,  but  giving  promise  hereafker  of 
die  enbonpoint.     But  I  find  that  in  this  poor  attempt  of  mine,  I  have 
ran  into  all  the  common-place  descriptions  of  grace  and  beauty;  and 
I  shall  therefore  leave  this  imperfect  sketch  to  receive  its  colouring 
from  the  hands  of  my  readers,  both  oW  ajsid  young— by  the  former 
from  their  recolleotions,  by  the  latter  from  tbeir  hopes.    Marie's'  shy- 
ness soon  wore  away,  and  she  ventured  to  talk  to  us  m  a  sweet  but  in- 
comprehensible faioisy  during  which  she  displayed  a  most  fascinating 
set  of  teeth.     I  soon  perceived  that,  however  unintelligible  she  was  to 
ns,  she  held  a  language  with  my  brother  which  is  current  throughout 
the  world — the  language  of  the  eyes.     She  seemed  to  take  pity  on 
Tom,  and  certainly  he  did  look  veiy  interesting,  for  the  loss  of  blood 
had  blandied  his  ohedc,  and  given  him  altogedier  a  very  languid  ap- 
pearance.    During  the  ensuing  day,  there  seemed  to  be  an  increasing 
mtimacy  between  the  gentle  Marie  and  i&y  brother ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
passed  most  of  my  time  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  French  officers^ 
whose  attentive  kindness  was  augmented  as  we  grew  better  acquainted. 
As  we  expected  the  enemy  would  be  forced  to  retreat,  we  dedined  ac- 
cepting our  parol,  though  we  began  to  find  our  captivity  extremely 
irksome.     In  the  middle  of  the  night  whidi  followed  the  second  day  of 
our  imprisonment,  I  was  wakened  by  some  one  giving  me  a  gentle 
shake ;  and,  as  it  was  very  dark,  I  was  just  starting  out  of  bed,  when  I 
heard  my  brother's  voice  bidding  me  be  silent,  in  a  whisper.     I  asked 
hhn  what  he  wanted ;  but,  in  a  low  voice,  he  desired  me  to  ask  no  qiles- 
tions,  but  dress  myself  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  follow  him.     This 
I  did ;  and  on  silently  descending  the  stairs,  and  reaching  the  door,  I 
found  two  French  dragoons  waiting  with  three  horses.     The  plan  of  es- 
cape was  as  follows:  Captain  F — i—  and  myself  were  to  ride  the  spare 
charger,  and  my  brother  was  to  be  aiccommodated  behind  one  of^  the 
French  Dragt>ons.     We  were  all  of  us  mounted  except  my  brother,  and 
oit  hx^ing  round  for  htm,  I  found  he  had  re-entered  the  house,  from 
which  I  now  saw  him  coming ;  while  in  the  uncertain  light  I  discovered 
a  female  form  standing  at  the  unclosed  door,  which,  of  course,  I  knew 
to  be  that  of  the  beaotiial  Marie.     We  had  no  sooner  commenced  our 
inarch  than  I  again  began  to  interrogate  my  brother,  but  he,  both  from 
inclinatiou  and  policy,  seemed  resolved  to  be  silent.     During  tlie  first 
three  9r  four  miles  we  frequently  heard  the  challenge  of  the  French  vi- 
^dettes.  Out  ta  la?  el  question  which  was  always  most  skilfully  parried 
by  the  smart  repartees  of  our  conducting  chasseur,  whose  conduct  ap- 
peared perfectly  cafan  and  collected  during  the  very  great  danger  which 
^e  was  incurring.     The  sun  had  Aot  risen  when  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Bidassoa,  through  the  rapid  stream  of  which  we  were  compelled 
to  swim  our  horses,  at  no  inconsiderate  risk,  from  the  great  weight 
VOL.  IV.   NO.  xvii.  2  H 
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which  they  carried.  It  was  just  day-light  when  we  arrived  witliiii  the 
English  lines,  having  roade  a  very  drcuitoiirjoumey.  I  waa^now  de- 
termined to  learn  the  particulars  which  led  to  our  escape ;  andl  found 
that  the  tender-hearted  Marie,  commiserating  our  condition,  had  con" 
sented  to  act  the  part  of  ambassadress  between  my  brother  and  the 
two  dragoons,  who  were  already  well  inclined  to  change  their  service. 
We  amply  rewarded  our  conductors,  one  of  whom  enlisted  into  the 
regiment  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Oels,  and  the  other  1  retained 
in  the  capacity  of  valet,  butler,  and  cook.     Hb  name  was  Joseph. 

After  undergoing  the  most  scrupulous  examination  before  a  subal* 
tern,  sergeant  and  twenty  men,  in  which  it  was  resolved  by  this  grave 
council,  nem.  dis,  on  the  motion  of  the  learned  sergeant,  that  we  were 
good  men  and  true,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  my  brother's  r^- 
ment,  where  we  found  we  had  been  some  time  numbered  with  the 
mighty  dead.     I  thought  it  now  high  time  to  return  to  my  friend  die 
baron,  and  accordingly  on  the  morrow,  resigning  my  borrowed  plumes, 
and  bidding  adieu  to  my  brother,  whose  wound  had  now  healed,  I  re* 
sumed  my  dragoon  trappings,  and  after  a  pleasant  morning's  fide, 
without  any  notable  obstacle,  I  found  my  worthy  commander  engaged 
in  the  same  laudable  occupation  in  which  he  was  employed  when  I  was 
first  introduced  to  him.     I  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  learn  from  him 
that  I  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  accompany  the  party  on  their  maiisli 
the  next  morning  to  join  the  regiment,  which  was  stationed  on  the 
Ebro.     Fraternal  kindness  had  supplied  me  with  a  stonl  mole,  and  I 
had  now  to  purchase  another  at  a  very  extravagant  price.    About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  prepared  to  march.     We  did  not  mardi  as 
in  England,  with  baggage-waggons  following  ua,  and  with  that  sleek 
parade-appearance  which  proceeds  from  an  abundant  use  of  pipe-day 
and  blacking,  but  every  soldier  now  carried  along  with  him  three  days 
**  good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,"  while  the  baggage  of  the 
officers  was  generally  carried  on  mules.    Buried  between  two  immenaa 
trusses  of  bay,  their  shoulders  loaded  with  a  canteen  and  havcrsackv 
the  soldiers  were  so  completely  enveloped  that  very  little  of  the.  oat* 
ward  man  was  exposed  to  view.     Our  baggage-animab  presented  a 
still  more  ludicrous  appearance  to  the  eye  of  a  novice :  the  large  padk* 
saddles  being  piled  upon  each  side  to  a  most  extraordinazY  height  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  a  campaign.     We  marched  the  first  day  to  a  small 
town,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten;  and  the  next«  still  travers- 
ing *'  the  Pyrcnean,"  we  arrived  at  Tolosa,  which  is  a  sort  of  Spanish 
Sheffield.     At  this  place  I  received  a  billet  from  the  Alcalde ;  but  the 
unpatriotic  boors  who  inhabited  the  mansion,  **  againat  the  houaelesa 
stranger  shut  tlie  door,"  which  compelled  me  to  make  a  forcible  entry 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  our  dragoons,  who  carried  the  door^  car* 
bine  in  hand.     Being  aware  of  the  pretty  frequent  use  of  the  stiletto  in 
Spain,  I  confess  that  I  took  the  precaution  of  barricadoing  my  door^ 
and  placing  my  sword  and  pistols  within  reach,  lest  my  hoats^shouM 
be  inclined  in  the  night  to  requite  the  civility  which  I  had  shewn  them 
in  the  morning.     Most  of  the  towns  on  the  frontier  have  an  appearance 
half  French  and  half  Spanish,  but*  Tolosa  is  completdy  Spaniah, 
though  from  its  being  occupied  at  the  present  time  by  the  British»  and 
used  as  a  hospital  and  store,  I  had  very  few  opportunities  of  aeeiiig 
any  thing  of  the  town's-people.    I  trusted  this  day  to  an  inn  called  the 
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f^ioda  de  Leon  Jhr  a  dinner,  and  from  the  experience  which  I  then  h  id 
of  garlic  and  oil,  I  never  whilst  in  Spain  repeated  the  eKperinient. 
The  next  morning  we  continued  our  march  through  the  Pyrenees,  and 
rode  all  day  through  the  most  heautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  We 
were  now  traversing  the  great  road  commenced  hy  Louis  XIV.  and 
completed  by  Bonaparte,  leading  from  Bayonne  over  the  Pyrenees  to 
Pampeluna — a  road  very  much  resembling  in  its  construction  our  com^ 
mon  turnpikes  in  England.  For  the  first  twelve  miles  from  Tolosa, 
our  course  lay  between  stupendous  mountains,  which,  covered  with 
wood,  towerea  perpendicularly  above  us.  The  level  space  between 
the  mountwns  was  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  the  road,  which  was 
bordered  by  a  pleasant  rivulet.  The  clearness  of  the  day  and  the 
beauty  of  the  climate  gave  additional  effect  to  the  fine  prospects  which 
continually  opened  upon  us  as  we  wound  round  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  what  made  the  scene  more  interesting,  was  hearing  the  songs 
of  the  muleteers,  and  the  tinkling  of  their  bells,  ere  they  came  in  sight. 
These  mules  and  muleteers,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  Spanish 
writers,  certainly  have  a  most  singular  and  picturesque  appearance. 
Bight  or  nine  large  and  powerful  mules,  each  nearly  fourteen  hands 
high,  are  placed  under  the  conduct  of  one  muleteer,  who  rides  upon 
the  leading  mule.  The  beasts  are  ornamented  with  large  bridles,  deckr 
ed  with  fringe  and  tassels,  and  with  beils  attached  to  their  heads. 
The  burden  is  carefully  balanced  upon  their  backs,  so  as  not  to  cause 
any  friction, — a  sore  back  in  Spain  being  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
•ore  back  in  England.  The  dress  of  the  muleteers  consists  of  a  sort 
of  short  jacket,  made  of  a  kind  of  velveteen,  inexpressibles  of^  dark- 
Une  plush,  hung  round  with  tassels  about  the  knees,  and  something 
between  slippers  and  sandals  to  supply  the  place  of  shoes.  A  large 
slouched  hat  covers  the  head,  which  seems  made  both  "  for  shelter  and 
shade."  A  long  red  sash,  •  bound  three  times  round  their  waists, 
which  is  used  also  as  a  pocket  to  carry  their  cigars  and  their  money, 
gives  them  a  light  active  appearance.  Their  hair  is  clipped  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner ; — I  have  oflen  seen  the  operation  performed  in 
the  streets  on  Sundays  and  fast-days  ;^— the  top  of  the  head  is  cut  so 
dose  as  to  give  the  skull  the  appearance  of  having  been  sliaved,  while 
the  hair  of  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  not  subjected  to  this  opera- 
tion is  suffered  to  grow  to  any  length,  and  generally  flows  over  the 
shoulders.  This  gprotesque  figure  is  seated  on  his  leading  mule,  with 
his  larpre  cloak  thrown  over  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  his  gun  care- 
fully tied  on  to  the  bow  of  his  saddle,  to  be  near  at  hand  in  aU  cases  of 
exigency.  During  his  progress  he  sits  singing,  or  rather  shouting,  some 
old  Castilian  air,  to  which  he  oflen  adapts  some  improvisatorial  words 
in  praise  of  the  Volontarios  jD*  l^Mtita,  or  the  Seignorittas  de  Madrida, 
•every  now  and  then  interrupting  his  warbling  with  the  words  Anda 
Muh  carracco;  which  have  only  the  effect,  from  their  frequent  repeti- 
tion, of  making  his  mules  wag  their  tails.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression.  Our  road  continued  nearly  level  until  we  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  over  which,  from  its  great  height  and  steepness,  it 
was  cut  in  a  zig-zag  direction.  Our  day*s  march  terminated  at  a  vil- 
lage about  halfway  up  the  mountain,  in  which  a  convent  of  nuns  was 
situated.  Our  men  were  stationed  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  houses, 
and  the  Baron  and  I  took  up  our  abode  at  the  convent.     I  had  some 
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expectations  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  one  or  two  of  these  ckgcA  beantieSf 
but  the  fair  sisterhood  **with  souls  from  long  seclusion  pure,"  thought' 
i^  wise  to  retire  into  another  part  of  the  convent — though  I  must  con- 
fess I  caught  a  saintly  pair  of  eyes  reconnoitring  the  Baron  through  a 
Simall  iron-grating.  The  abbess,  a  lady  (Tun  certain  dge^  had  provided 
most  comfortable  accommodations  for  us,  and  I  never  did  less  penance 
during  all  my  campaigns,  than  on  the  night  I  passed  within  the  walls  of 
tjiis  holy  habitation.  On  the  following  day,  our  path  lay  entirely  over 
the  rugged  and  lofty  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  through  a  road  carved 
Qut  of  tbe  solid  rock.  On  commencing  our  descent  we  broke  upon  a 
glorious  Pisgah-view  of  our  land  of  promise.  For  three  days  after 
leaving  the  Pyrenees  we  made  a  circle  round  Pampeluna,  which  was 
at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  French  and  blockaded  by  Spanish 
^roops,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  halted  at  the  town  of 
Puenta  la  Reyna.  It  was  at  this  period  the  vintage  time,  and  the 
2  bacchanal  profusion''  of  every  thing  around  me  reminded  me  of 
Sterne's  accurate  description  of  the  mirth  and  hilarity  which  always  ac- 
^mpany  this  season.  The  Baron  and  I  took  a  wsdk  for  the  purpose 
pf  viewing  the  town.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  all  the  damsels  in 
£he  neighbourhood  were  dancing  in  various  groups  to  the  sound  of  the 
tambourine,  which  was  played  by  one  of  the  party,  the  burthen  of 
whose  song,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend  it,  always  ran  in  &vour  of  the 
Soldades  Ingleses,  The  dance  very  nearly  resembled  the  Scotdi  reel, 
when  danced  by  four,  with  the  addition  of  many  fantastic  flings :  this 
is  the  regular  bolero.  At  the  doors  of  the  wine-houses  we  saw  the 
same  daace  ^rformed  by  very  different  actors ;  a  drunken  muleteer 
playing  on  his  guitar  was  stimulating  the  activity  of  his  still  more 
drunken  companions.  Occasionally,  amongst  the  passenffers,  we  ob- 
served a  Padre,  dressed  in  bis  canonical  gown,  and  his  long  scrowl- 
brimmed  hat,  at  whose  appearance  the  joyous  dances  ceased,  while 
fevery  individual  of  the  party  made  the  usual  obeisance,  and  many  a 
fair  finger  touching  a  ripe  pair  of  lips,  demurely  traced  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

At  this  town  the  Baron's  patron  or  host,  at  whose  house  he  was  bO- 
letted,  was  a  certain  worthy  Padre,  who,  in  addition  to  his  clerical  func- 
tions, was  the  keeper  of  a  gambling-shop,  a  feet  with  which  we  be- 
came acquainted  in  the  evening,  by  discovering  him  presiding  at  a  ta- 
ble where  they  were  playing  a  game  which  the  Spaniards  cmI  Banco. 
It  appears  that  this  same  Padre,  like  many  more  of  his  cloth  in  Spain, 
was  exceedingly  kind  to  a  young  lady  who  resided  with  him,  and  who, 
we  were  given  to  understand,  was  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  brodieV. 
These  worthy  men  generally  select  the  most  comely  of  their  destitute 
relations,  whom  they  charitably  admit  to  a  participation  in  their  domes- 
tic comforts.  The  Baron,  ambitious  of  victory  both  in  the  field  and 
with  the  fair,  had  been  paying  rather  more  attention  to  the  PaAre's  re- 
lative than  was  agreeable  to  the  austere  notions  of  that  grave  Ecclesi- 
astic, though  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  making  any  comment 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  gallant  officer;  an  occurrence,  however, 
arose,  which  gave  vent  to  the  Padre's  resentment,  and  nearly  withered 
the  budding  honours  of  my  brave  commander.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  we  strolled  into  a  gaming-house,  where  we  found'  the  Ba- 
ron's clerical  host  acting  the  part  of  Banker.     Tlie  Baron,  like  all  Ger- 
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mans,  played  deep,  and  fortune  favoured  him.  In  the  coarse  of  a 
couple  of  hours  the  bank  was  broken,  and  the  Baron  had  sacked  about 
four  hundred  dollars.  All  the  conlpany  had  left  the  room  except  the 
Baron  and  myself,  and  we  had  just  gained  the  street,  when  I  heard  tliie 
Baron,  who  was  a  little  behind  me,  yell  out  some  most  tremendous 
and  unintelligible  oath  in  German ;  1  turned  round,  and  saw  the  en- 
raged Padre,  with  a  stiletto  in  his  hand,  about  to  repeat  the  blow  he 
had  already  given.  We  were  both  totally  unarmed,  but  I  immediatdy 
ran  back  and  caught  the  Baron  as  he  was  falling,  and  endeavoured  at 
the  same  time,  though  ineffectually,  to  lay  hands  on  the  assassin.  One 
of  our  own  men,  and  two  Light  Dragoon  officers  now  made  their  iq^ 
pearance  in  the  opposite  direction,  auod  having  heard  the  cries,  thay 
were  hastening  towards  us.  I  committed  my  wounded  comrade  to  the 
hands  of  a  Spaniard,  and  calling  to  my  countrymen  to  foUow  me,  I 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  criminal.  One  of  the  Light  Dragoons  offi- 
cers outstripped  us  all,  and  we  saw  him  catch  the  Padre  by  the  cioak» 
who  most  ingeniously  slipped  off  that  garment,  and  continued  his 
course.  We  were  all  of  us  now  nearly  equally  close  on  the  heels  of  o«r 
game,  who  turned  and  twisted  with  all  the  skill  of  an  old  hare.  He 
at  last  made  his  escape  through  a  small  iron  gate,  near  a  church,  which 
closed  afler  him,  and  effectually  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit.  Hfi  did 
not  escape  entirely  with  impunity ;  for  in  the  doubles  and  turns  wUch 
he  made,  one  of  the  light  dragoon  officers  with  a  whip,  our  dragoon 
with  his  stick,  and  myself  with  the  toe  of  my  boot,  which  wm  fitted  to 
inflict  a  pretty  sharp  wound,  made  him  occasionally  forget  his  clerical 
character,  and  indulge  in  some  violent  imprecations.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  fear  this  chastisement  only  ftimished  him  with  a  more  cogent 
argument  not  to  slacken  his  speed. 


SONNET. 

Whbrb  shall  Youth's  bubbliqg  spirit  oveiflow» 
.  Or  wheraon  shed  its  tide  of  generous  thought. 

Of  sympathy  and  hope,  with  which  o'erfniught 
Ttie  soul  IS  sick  of  wisniog,  and  below 
Deems  that  no  change  awaits  it,  save  of  woe  ? 

Vain  hope  t'  expand  its  wings !  for  soon  'trs  taught. 

That  all  its  short-lived  pleasure  must  be  caught 
In  strife  and  struggle,  and  in  the  quick  glow 

Of  passion,  like  the  pelican,  well-fed 

From  its  own  bosotn,  with  its  blood  for  bread. 
Is  there  no  feeling  then,  no  name  on  Earth, 

Apt  to  contain  the  ocean  of  man's  will  ? 
Love!  Honour!  Friendship  I — are  they  nothing  worth  ? 

Nought — there's  but  Freedom,  that  it  deigns  to  BU. 
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CATILINE;  A  TRAGEDY.* 

Thji  above  work  baa,  for  some  time  past,  beea  looked  for  in  the 
literary  world,  not  without  expectation  and  anxiety;  and,  in  our  own 
case,  we  must  confess  tbat  this  expectation  bas  been  answered  by  con- 
siderable disappointment.  From  the  somewhat  pompous  carriage  of 
Mr.  Croly's  muse — ^her  measured  step  and  dignified  deportment — we 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  she  would  well  become  the  tragic  robe 
and  cothurnus ;  and  had  hoped  to  see  her  *'  go  stately  by,"  to  take  an 
approved  and  final  station  in  that  noble  but  neglected  department  of 
our  national  literature.  But,  judging  from  the  evidence  now  before  us, 
we  fear  this  will  not  be.  In  fact,  we  have  here  a  work  enriched  with  pow- 
erful and  energetic,  as  well  as  sweet  and  graceful  poetry ;  but  it  is  the 
poetry  of  imagination,  not  of  passion;  it  is  engendered  and  delibe- 
rately given  forth  from  the  intellect ;  it  does  not  soring  eagerly  and 
involuntarily  from  the  heart :  and  this  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  not  dramatic.  We  believe  Mr.  Croly  to  be  gifled  with  great  and  va- 
luable powers,  of  a  certain  kind.  He  possesses  a  rich  store  of  poetical 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  have  always  at  their  command  a  gorgeous 
fiow  of  language  and  imagery.  These— ^directed  by  a  general  soundness 
of  taste  and  judgment,  such  as  we  believe  Mr.  Croly  to  possess — may 
be '  made  to  produce  very  striking  and  impressive  effects ;  but,  alone, 
these  effects  cannot  amount  to  high  tragedy.  They  may  worthily  sup- 
ply its  outward  form,  and  its  ornamental  attire,  but  unless  Passion 
breathe. into  it  a  vital  spirit,  it  must  still  remain  but  a  splendid  caput 
fnortuum.  '  - 

The  subject  of  Catiline  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  chosen.  It  offers  a  unity  of  action  and  a 
depth  of  passionate  interest,  united  to  the  great  desideratum  of  his- 
torical truth.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  has  not  availed 
himself  of  these  capabilities  to  the  extent  that  the  high  drama  demands. 
He  has  judiciously  enough  applied  his  best  powers  to  the  end  he  had 
in  view ;  and  if  they  have  not  enJabled  him  to  reach  it,  he  may  be 
well  content  to  submit  to  his  failure,  when  he  reflects  that  he  suflfera 
it  in  common  with  every  living  writer  who  has  made  the  same  attempt. 
In  fact.  Tragedy  sits  on  a  hei^t  which  cannot  be  cUmbed:  it  must  be 
scaled  with  wings,  if  at  all ;  and  those  wings  must  be  the  eagle's. 

We  proceed  to  regard  the  work  before  us  more  in  detail,  and  to  lay 
a  few  specimens  of  it  before  the  reader.  Its  principal  defect  strikes 
I  us  as  being  a  want  of  coherence  of  purpose,  and  consequently  a  want 
of  unity  and  consistency  of  effect.  If  we  may  borrow  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression from  a  sister  art,  the  characters  are  well  draiDn  ;  but  they  are 
not  well  coloured^  either  as  it  regards  themselves  or  each  other.  The 
tone  of  the  language,  and  the  flow  and  fall  of  the  versification,  are  es- 
sentially of  the  same  class,  from  whichever  of  the  personages  they 
proceed.  This  creates  a  languid  monotony  in  the  general  effect,  very 
injurious  to  dramatic  feeling,  which  should  be  as  vivid  and  as  varied 
as  the  varied  purposes  and  interests  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  spring. 
In  short,  notwithstanding  the  author's  censure  of  Voiuire's  and  Cre- 

•  CaUline ;  a  Tragedy.    In  Five  Acts.    With  other  Poems.    By  the  Rev.  George 
Croly,  A.  M.  Author  of  •*  Paris  in  1815,"  "  The  .Vngel  of  the  World,"  &c. 
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bSlon's  playSf  on  the  same  subject,  as  being  "  written  on  the  model  of 
the  French  stage ;  and,  according  to  the  national  taste,  make  up  for 
nature  and  incident,  (he  means,  probably,  ike  VMia^  of  "nature,  and  in- 
cident,") by  affected  sensibility  and  feeble  declamation.'*  Notwith- 
standing this  sweej^ng,  and,  perhaps,  just  censure,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  new  attempt  on  the  same  subject  assimilates  less  to  the  English  ^ 
than  to  the  French  model — ^less  to  Shakspeare  than  to  Voltaire ;  that, 
if  the  **  sensibility"  it  contains  is  real  instead  of  "  affected,"  and  the 
"  declamation"  is  strong  instead  of  "  feeble,"  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
^t  **  declamation"  and  '*  sensibility"  after  all — not  passion. 

It  must  be  needless  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  plot  of  this  tragedy : 
the  title  will  at  once  call  it  to  mind:  for  the  variations  from  strict  history 
are  few  and  unimportant.  We  shall  do  better  in  offering  specimens  of 
the  poetry  with  which  the  drama  b  enriched.  The.  following  describes 
the  effect  of  Catiline's  eloquence  at  the  meeting  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
when  he  opposes  Cicero  in  the  election  for  the  Consulship : — * 

"  You  should  have  seen  him  in  the  Campus  Martius, — 
In  the  tribunal, — shaking  all  the  tribes 
With  mighty  speech.     His  words  seem'd  oracles. 
That  pierced  tneir  bosoms ;  and  each  man  would  turn. 
And  gaze  in  wonder  on  his  neighbour's  face. 
That  with  the  like  dumb  wonoer  answer'd  hiui : 
Then  some  would  weep,  some  shout ;  some,  deeper  touchM, 
Keep  down  the  ciy,  with  motion  of  their  hands. 
In  fear  but  to  have  lost  a  syllable." 

His  conduct  during  the  banquet  which  is  given  at  his  palace  imme- 
diately after  his  defeat  at  the  election,  is  thus  described : — 

"  He  seem*d  to  feel 
The  fiercest  joy  of  all;  pledeed  the  whole  room 
In  brimming  gobleU ;  talkM  a  round  of  things, 
Lofly  and  ranibling  as  an  ecstacy ; 
Laugh'd,  till  his  very  laughter  check'd  our  mirth. 
And  all  gazed  on  him ;  then,  as  if  surprised. 
Marking  the  silence,  mutter'd  some  excuse. 
And  sank  in  reverie ;  then,  wild  again, 
Talk'd,  drank,  and  laugh'd— the  first  of  Bacchanals !" 

His  warlike  bearing  in  the  field  is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  companion 
inarms: — 

*'  You  've  seen  him  in  the  field  ? 

HAMILGAR. 

Ay,  fifty  times,— 
I'  the  thickest  fight;  where  all  was  blood  and  steel. 
Plunging  through  steeds  unrider'd,  gory  men 
Mad  with  their  wounds,  through  lances  thick  as  hail. 
As  if  he  took  the  ranks  for  idle  waves  I 
.    Now  seen,  the  battle's  wonder ;  how  below. 
Mowing  his  desperate  way,  till,  with  wild  shrieks. 
The  throng  roll'd  back,  and  Catiline  sprang  out, 
IM  from  the  greaves  to  the  helm/* 

The  author  has  chosen  to  depict  Catiline  altogether  after  the  por- 
trait of  Cicero,  as  given  in  the  Orat,  pro  Cctlio^  and  not  after  that  of 


•  It  is  sopposed  to  be  exactly  at  this  period  that  tlie  play  oommsncet. 
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uhniixed  wickfednefts  which  Salltiftt  draWB  of  hini.  Accordingly,  ^e 
are  taught  to  consider  Win  as  drawn  or  urged  Into  treason  by  the  min- 
gled force  of  pride  and  disappointmcBt-«-of  ambitioli,  added  to  fancied 
disfrrace  and  wrong.  These  are  sortie  of  his  reflections  while  he  is 
plotting  the  mischief  by  which  he  hop^  to  rise  on  the  Men  fortunes 
of  his  enemies  and  opposers : — 

"  I  feel  a  nameless  pressure  on  my  brow. 

As  if  the  heavens  werfe  thick  with  sudden  gloom  ; 

A  shapeless  consciousness  of  some  dark  blow 

Hanging  above  my  head.    Thby  iwy,  such  thoughts 

Partake  of  prophecy.  iffe  goet  to  the  oatement.'] 

This  air  is  living  sweetness. .  Golden  sun. 

Shall  I  be  like  thee  vet?    The  clouds  have  past — 

And,  like  some  micnty  victor,  he  returns 

To  his  red  city  in  the  west,  that  now 

Spreads  all  her  gates,  and  lights  her  torches  Up, 

In  triumph  for  ner  glorious  conqueror." 

What  follows,  is  a  rich  and  picturesque  description  of  a  waking  vision^ 
which  Catiline  is  supposed  to  have  seen,  and  which  contributes  to  lead 
him  on  in  what  he  is  made  to  consider  as  his  appointed  coutse : — 
"  Heaven  tian  show  strange  things : 

Last  night  1  could  not  rest :  the  chamber's  heat. 

Or  some  wild  thoughts— the  folly  of  the  day— 

Banish'd  my  sleep  i— So,  in  the  garden  air, 
•  I  gazed  upon  the  comet,  that  then  shone 

In  midnight  glory,  dimming  all  the  stars. 

At  once  a  crimson  blaze,  that  made  it  pale. 

Flooded  the  north.    1  tumM,  and  saw,  in  heaven. 

Two  mighty  armies  I    From  the  zenith  star, 

Down  to  the  earth,  l^ons  in  line  and  orb. 

Squadron  and  square,  like  earthly  marshalry. 

Anon,  as  if  a  sudden  trumpet  spoke. 

Banners  of  gold  arid  purple  were  flung  out; 

Fire-crested  liters  swept  along  the  lines ; 

And  both  th^  gorgeous  depths,  like  meeting  seas, 

Roll'd  to  wild  battle.    Then,  they  breathed  awhile. 

Leaving  the  spacie  between  a  sheet  of  gore, 

Strew'd  with  torn  standards,  corpses^  and  crashed  spears." 

The  following  is  exceedmgly  bold,  vehement,  and  poetical: — 

**  The  state  is  weak  as  dust. 
Rome 's  broken,  helpless,  heart-sick  !     Vengeance  sits 
Above  her, — ^like  a  vulture  o'er  a  corpse 
Soon  to  be  tasted.    Time,  and  dull  decay. 
Have  let  the  waters  round  her  pillar's  foot ; 
And  it  must  faU.  Her  boasted  strength 's  a  ghost, 
Fearf\il  to  dastards ; — ^yet,  to  trenchant  swords. 
Thin  as  the  passing  air !     A  sinale  blow. 
In  this  diseased  and  crumbling  frame  of  Rome, 
Would  break  your  chains  like  stubble." 

It  may  be  agreeable  to  contrast  these,  extracts  with  one  or  twO  others 
in  a  cQfferent  style,  but  equally  rich  and  poetical : — 

**  Too  much  he  loved  her!    'Tis  an  ancient  tale. 
One  of  the  ditties  that  our  girls  of  Greece 
Hear  from  their  careful  mothers,  round  the  lamps. 
On  winter  nights  }  iind  by  the  vintage  heaps. 
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When  rfra|ies  aife  crashing.    1  Imve  seen  t^%  spot^ 
Still  asny-pale  with  lightntog»  wh^re  she  died. 

She  was  a  Grecian  maiden  ;  and^  by  some. 
Was  thought  a  daughter  of  the  sky ;  for  earth 
Had  never  shaped  such  beauty :  and  her'thduchtt 
Were,  like  her  beeuty>  sky-bom.    She  woula  stray. 
And  gaze,  when  mdm  was  budding  on  the  hills. 
As  if  she  saw  the  'stooping  pomp  of  gods  ^o 
Then  tell  her  lyre  the  vision ;  nor  had  eve 
A  sound,  or  rosy  colour  of  the  douds. 
Or  infant  star,  but  in  her  solemn  songs 
It  lived  again.    Oh,  happy — ^till  she  leved  !** 

And  again.     It  is  the  story  of  Jupiter  and  Semele : — 

"Pity  her  I  'twas  Love 
That  brought  this  evil  to  his  worshipper  I 
The  deadly  oath  Wai  awom.^Then  Nature  shook» 
As  in  strange  troabie,***^olemn  cries  were  heard. 
Echoing  from  hill  to  hill, — the  forests  bow*d. 
Ruddy  with  lightnings, — ^in  the  height  of  heaven 
The  moon  grew  sanguine,  and  the  waning  stars 
Fell  loosely  through  the  sky.    Before  her  rose. 
On  golden  clouds,  a  throne  $  and,  at  its  foot. 
An  eagle  ^rasp'd  the  thunderbolt.    The  face 
Of  the  bright  sitter  on  the  throne  was  bent 
Over  his  sceptre,— but  she  knew  her  lord  ! 
And  call'd  upon  him  but  to  sive  one  look. 
Before  she  perish'd  in  th'  Olyoipian  blaze. 
He  rais'd  his  eye, —  and  in  its  flash — she  died  !** 

This  is  rich  and  rare  poetry,  and  cannot  ML  to  meet  with  the  admira- 
tion it  deserves. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  undramaiic  manner  in 
which  Catiline  is  frequently  made  to  ex^press  himself  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  However  goo4  it  may  be  in  its  way^  it  is  merely  what  ma^f 
be  said  in  the  case  in  qnestiDii^-DOt  what  wmM  be  said.  Catiline  draws 
his  sword  in  preparaUoH  Ibr  the  last  deqtferate  effi>rt  on  whiob  his  hopes 
depend : — 

'*  This  emblem  of  all' miseries  and  crimes,—* 
The  robber's  tool,  that  breaks  the  rich  roan's  lock, — 
The  murderer!s  maftter4iey  to  sleeping  hearts, — 
The  orphan-maker — widower  of  brides ; — 
The  tyrant's  .8trength-«tfae  cruel  pirate's  law, — 
The  traitor's  passport  to  his 'Sovereign's  throne, — 
The  mighty  desolator, — that  contains. 
In  this  brief  bar  of  steel,  more  woe  to  the  earth 
Hian  lightning,  earthquake,  yellow  pestilence^ 
Or  the  wild  ftiry  of  the  ali-swaUowing  sea  I" 

Ahnost  immediately  after  this,  Catiline  is  brought  in  frovn  the  field  of 
battle,  mortally  wounded,  and  he  dies  in  an  insane  paroxysm  of  ambi- 
tious images  and  hopes.  Springing  from  the  ground  by  a  last  efibrt 
of  supernatural  energy,  he  exclaims : — 

"  Is  there  no  &ith  in  Heaven  ?    My  hour  shall  come ! 
This  brow  shall  wear  the  diadem,  and  this  eye 
Make  monarchs  stoop.     My  wrath  shall  have  a  voice 
Strong  as  the  thunder ;  and  my  trumpet's  breath 
Shall  root  up  thrones.    Your  hnsband  shall  be  Kingi— 
Dictator  1— King  of  the  world !"— 
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We  most  find  room  finr  two  or  thrae  short  ditacbed  paiMget,  which 

are  exceedingly  good  in  their  respective  clasees. 

Imaginary  portents, 

**  This  is  a  mortal  hour ;  the  rising  wind 
Sounds  angry,  and  those  swift-and  dutzy  clouds^ 
Made  ghottly  ly  the  glances  qfthe  moon. 
Seem  horse  and  chariot  for  the  evil  shapes 
That  scatter  ruin  here." 

CatiKne  musing. 

"Why,  my  lord. 
Your  brow  grows  cloudy^  and  you  clench  your  hand« 
As  if  it  held  your  spear/* 

Danger, 
"  Arise  I  must  we  be  bndnM 
While  you  lie  dreaming  there  ?— Ho  1  Catiline  1 
Disgrace  is  on  you,-*danger  by  your  side. 
Like  a  chainM  wolf,  devouring  with  his  eyes. 
Before  he's  loosed  to  tear  you." 

Hope, 

*'  The  icicle  that  melts  even  in  the  ray 
In  which  it  glitters." — 

Statesmen. 
**  And  this  is  my  supremacy  I    The  prize 
That  whets  men's  swords,  and  sows  in  noble  hearts 
The  bitter  seed  of  discord  I    Sir  1  see  here 

[TotheSecrttmy. 
The  cheerless  imaoe  of  a  statesman's  life ! 
To  bear  upon  his  nrow  the  general  care,— 
To  make  hu  dailj  food  of  anxious  thoughts, — 
To  rob  the  midnight  of  its  wholesome  sleep,-— 
And  all,  but  to  be  made  the  loflier  mark 
For  every  shaft  that  envy,  sullen  hate. 
Or  thwarted  guilt,  can  lay  upon  the  string,-— 
And  have  his  thanks  for  all,— ingratitude  I" 

A  lover's  music  at  night. 

"  You  are  a  music-lover,  and  sigh  Greekl 
This  comes  of  evil  company.    Your  Ivre 
Has  broke  the  rest  of  many  a  stately  dame. 
Who  left  her  curtains  tenantless,  to  gaze. 
Where  the  chill'd  minstrel  sent  his  amomus  soul 
Up  through  the  moonshine." 

The  space  we  are  enabled  to  devote  to  our  notices  of  contemporary 
literature,  seldom  permits  us  to  go  into  the  detail  of  those  minor  faults 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  poetical  work  of  any  length ; 
and  in  this  among  the  rest.  If  we  ever  regret  our  circumscribed 
limits,  it  is  not  on  this  account;  for  the  pointing  out  of  such  trifling 
errors  and  oversights  as  those  now  alluded  to  we  regard  as  but  a  se- 
condary and  very  unimportant  duty  of  criticism  ;  and  we  willingly  pass 
it  over  in  the  present  instance. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  few  other  poems  besides  the  tra- 
gedy of  Catiline,  some  of  which  possess  extreme  delicacy  and  beauty, 
but  the  chief  of  which  we  recognise  as  having  appeared  in  print  before; 
and  upon  the  whole  we  close   t  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  author's 
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poetical  talents,  but  aa  opinion  not  heightened  by  the  proent  pnhlicap 
tion.  It  possesses  fewer  defects  than  its  predecessor/  but  it  also 
evinces  less  power,  and  displays  less  beauty.  Indeed,  we  think  Mr. 
Croly  capable  of  much  better  things  than  he  has  yet  done.  He  has 
shevirn  us  all  the  faults  of  which  his  style  is  susceptible,  but  not  all  the 
beauties ;  and  when  he  chooses  to  look  for  a  subject  properly  adapted 
to  his  powers,  (and  such  a  one  is  probably  to  be  sought,  with  the  best 
chances  of  success,  among  the  gorgeous  imagery  and  romantic  fictions 
and  traditions  of  the  East,)  we  think  him  not  unlikely  to  construct  a 
work  that  shall  place  his  name  in  a  distinguished  and  permanent  rank 
among  thoiie  of  his  poetical  contemporaries. 
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There  is  an  hour^  when  all  our  past  pursuits. 
The  dreams  and  passions  of  our  earr^  day. 
The  unripe  blessedness  that  dropped  away 
From  our  young  tree  of  life — like  Uasted  fruits— 
AH  rush  into  the  soul.    Some  beauteous  form 
Of  one  we  loved  and  lost,  or  dying  tone 
Haunting  the  heart  with  music  that  is  flown^ 
Still  lingers  near  us  with  an  awfiil  charm  I 
1  love  that  hour, — for  it  is  deeply  fraught 
With  images  of  things  no  more  to  be: 
Visions  of  hope,  and  pleasure,  madly  sought. 

And  sweeter  dreams  of  love  and  purity : 
The  poesy  of  heart,  that  smiled  in  pain. 
And  all  my  boyhood  worshipped — ^but  in  vain  1 
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Thev  loved  for  years,  with  growing  tenderness ; 
Tney  had  but  one  pure  prayer  to  waft  above- 
One  hearts-one  hoper— one  dream— and  that  was  Love. 

They  loved  for  years,  through  danger  and  distress. 

Till  they  were  parted,  and  nb  spodess  fame 
Became  the  mark  of  hate  and  obloquy*— 
Till  the  remembering  tear  that  dimm'd  her  eye 

Was  dried  on  blushes  of  repentant  shame. 

While  he— oh,  God  I  in  raptured  vision  sweet. 
Would  walk  alone  beneath  the  evening  star. 
Watching  the  light  she  loved,  and  dream  of  her. 

And  of  the  hour  when  they  again  should  meet. 

They  met  at  last— but  Love's  sweet  vision  fled 

For  ever  from  his  heart-—  for  she  had  wed ! 

M. 
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M'QUEEK   on    NOBTHEUN    central    AFEICA 

It  has  been  the  singular  ill  fortune  of  all  our  African  expeditions, 
that  they  have  failed.  Some  attribute  this  general  failure  to  the 
injudicious  selection  of  the  travellers,  none  of  whom,  excepting  Louis 
Burckhardt,  were  masters  of  the  travelling  language  of  that  continent. 
If  we  read  the  reports  of  these  various  travellers,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  grand  object  of  their  several  researches  was,  to  ascertain 
the  termination  of  the  Niger;  hence  we  are  led  to  enquire,  What 
purpose  would  have  been  answered  by  this  discovery?  None,  we 
apprehend,  unless  it  had  been  discovered  that  it  communicated  with 
the  Nile  of  Egypt,  thereby  affording  a  navigable  communication  with 
the  interior  of  Africa,  by  means  of  Alexandria.  It  should  be  recol* 
lected,  that  when  this  inquiry  first  excited  the  attention  of  England 
and  of  France,  Bonaparte  was  master  of  Egypt,  and  that  he  then 
contemplated  other  conquests  in  Africa,  together  with  the  establish- 
ment  of  an  extensive  commerce  with  India  and  Africa,  through 
Egypt.  The  inquiry  was  revived  when  our  navy,  under  the  im- 
mortal Nelson,  changed  the  destiny  of  Egypt.  Hopes  were  entertained, 
that  our  possession  of  that  country  would  afford  us  a  communication  with 
Sudan,  or  the  interior  of  Africa,  by  navigating  the  stream  of  the 
Nile.  All  reports,  and  all  the  information  collected  by  our  travellers 
since  that  period,  have  tended  to  corroborate  this  water-communica«* 
tion  from  Timbuctoo  to  Alexandria,  but  nothing  certain  has  yet  been 
established.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  public  is  presented,  with  A  Geo^ 
graphical  and  Commercial  View  of  Northern  Central  Africa,  containing  a 
particular  Account  of  the  Course  and  Terminaxion  of  the  great  Rtver 
Niger,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  first  who  suggested  this  opinion  was 
Sidi  Hamed,  as  reported  by  Riley,  the  American  sailor ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  M'Queen  brings  forward  this  new  Afirican  hypothesis, 
it  certainly  has  received  a  strong  corroboration  by  the  narrative  of 
Alexander  Scott,  a  sailor,  who  has  been  lately  redeemed  from  capti- 
vity, and  who  belonged  to  the  Montezuma,  a  Liverpool  trader,  that 
was  wrecked  in  1810,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sahara,  on  die  Sehel,  or  flat 
coast  between  Cape  Nune  and  Cape  Bojador :  a  narrative  of  the  in- 
teresting adventures  of  whom  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal ;  and  an  explanatory  dissertation  (rather  than  a  review)  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1821. 

Our  author's  arguments  in  fiivour  of  this  new  hypothesis  appear  to 
be  very  plausible,  and  several  quotations  tend  to  support  and  corro- 
borate it. 

'<  As  these  sheets  were  preparing  for  the  press,  a  further  confirmation 
of  this  ixnportant  point  (alluding  to  the  discharge  of  the  Niger  into  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea)  was  reo^ved,  in  the  account  given  by  a  sailor  named 
Scott,  belonging  to  Liverpool,  who  was  wrecked  about  Cape  Nune, 
and  carried  into  slavery  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.  While  in  this  - 
state,  he  journeyed  along  with  a  tribe  across  the  desert  into  Sudan* 
and  witli  it  he  crossed  the  lake  Dibbie,  or  what  he  calls  Bahar 
Tee-eb^.     There  he  was  told  by  some  negro  boatmen  who  rowed 

*  See  note  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  No.  3.  p.  356. 
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them  over  the  lake,  that  very  fiir  to  the  south  there  lay  a  great  saltwater 
sea,  and  that  the  one  they  were  on  ran  into  it ;  thai  there  was  no  end  to 
it;  that  there  were  plenty  ofSaJina  kaheer  (large  ships)  upon  it ;  and  that 
they  called  it  Bahar  elkabeer,  that  is,  the  Great  Sea,  or  Atlantic  ocean.'* 
(Edinb.  Philos.  Journal,  No.  7.) 

In  confirmation  of  this  termination  of  the  Niger  in  the  Chilf  of 
Guinea,  Mr.  McQueen  says,  "  Perfect  accuracy  in  these  things,  at 
present,  is  impossible ;  nor  does  the  want  materially  alter  the  grand 
features  which  it  is  my  chief  object  to  delineate."  Jackson  says  that 
a  lake  18  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Neel  el  Abeed,  of  which  the  op« 
posite  shore  is  not  risible.  He  says  it  is  nayigated  by  large  vessels, 
which  sometimes  come  to  Timbuctoo,  manned  by  a  particular  kind  of 
people.  On  its  eastern  bank  begins  the  territory  of  white  people,  de- 
nominated by  the  Arabs,  N'sarreth  (Christians).  From  this  description 
it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  lake  here  mentioned  is  a  different  lake  to 
that  represented  as  being  situated  450  miles  east  of  Timbuctoo ;  it  is 
clearly  the  sea  on  the  Gold  C>oast,  die  Bight  of  Benin  and  Beafra, 
a  lake  whose  opposite  shore  is  not  visible,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
which  is  the  territory  of  Christians !  The  fact  of  large  vessels  coming 
up  firom  this  lake  to  Timbuctoo,  manned  by  a  particular  kind  of  people, 
is  an  additional  proof  that  the  navigation  of  the  Niger  is  unobstructed 
from  the  ocean  to  Timbuctoo  (p.  118.)  Our  author's  third  argument 
in  &vour  of  his  hypothesis  is  as  follows :  *'  From  Sego  to  Baedo, 
according  to  Park,  is  thirty  days  journey  in  a  southerly  direction.  '  One 
month's  travel,'  says  he,  *  south  of  Baedo,  through  the  kingdom  of 
Gotto,  (Moosee)  will  bring  the  traveller  to  the  country  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  have  their  houses  on  the  Ba-se-^na;  This  water  is  incom- 
parably larger  than  the  lake  Dibbie,  and  the  water  sometmies  runs  one 
way  and  sometimes  another.  (Park,  vol.  ii.  p.  ft^9.  8vo  edition.) 
The  words  Ba-se-feena  are  very  properly  shewn  by  Jackson  to  be  a 
eormption  of  the  Arabic  words,  Bahar  sejkena,  signifying  literally  the 
aea  of  ships,  or  the  sea  where  ships  are  seen !  The  direction,  the  dis- 
tance, and  every  other  particular  mentioned,  however,  clearly  point 
out  fhe  European  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  water 
running  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  obviously  relates 
to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  a  phenomenon  whidi  could  not  fliil  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  negro  from  the  interior."    p.  11^. 

A  fourth  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  M^Queert's  hypothesis  is  re- 
lated as  follows : — **  Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  coast,  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  the  explanation  which  Mr.  Jackson  gives  of  the 
Arabic  words,  Bahr  Kulla ;  the  term,  he  says,  in  proper  Arabic,  is 
Bahar  K61ha,  which  term  signifies  the  ocean,  and  also  an  alluvial 
country.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  and  which  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt,  we  have  the  clearest  account  of  the  termination  of  the 
Niger.'— Numerous  audiorities  state,  that  in  its  middle  course  it  tuina 
«to  the  southward,  and  flows  till  it  joins  the  Bahr  Kulha — the  sea,  or  the 
Bihtvial  country.  This  it  certai^y  does  do  at  the  pmnts  we  have 
"mentioned ;  we  therefore  conclude,  that  after  all  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  sea  of  Sudan."  p.  litS. 

From  the  following  account  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  to 
•vppoae  that  the  salt  pits,  mentioned  by  Ibn  al  Vardi  (or  more  properly 
Ben  al  Wardi),  are  those  on  the  sea-shore  of  Bening,  and  at  the  island 
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of  Fernando  Po. .  Oar  author  taysi  "  The  number  of  slaves  annoally 
exported  from  Bonny  and  Old  Calabar  rivers,  were  formerly,  and  stiU 
continue  to  be  great.  They  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  interior,  by 
a  water  conveyance.  The  people  are  every  where  fond  of  trade,  ge- 
nerally civil  and  obliging  to  Europeans  who  deal  honestly,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  cultivate  commercial  connexions  with  them.  AU 
around  the  Delta,  the  population  on  the  sea  coast  is  busily  employed* 
in  making  salt  for  the  interior  market :  the  land  on  the  coast  is  caUed 
the  salt  ground;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  place  where  Ibn  al  Vardi  mentian» 
the  numerous  salt-pits  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  This  sale  is  carried^ia 
boats  so  large  as  to  contain  *  ISOO  people,  and  having  a  cannon  placed 
at  each  end.  (Robertson's  Kotes  on  Africa,  p.  908.)  Boussa,  on  the 
Niger,  is  a  great  emporium  for  this  trade,  and  the  place  where  the 
people  from  Sie  sea-coast  meet  the  caravans  from  Barbary,  to  exchange 
their  merchandize.  (Robertson,  p.  209  and  301.)  The  natives  on 
these  coasts  also  talk  familiarly  of  their  trade,  intercourse,  and  com* 
munication  with  Boussa  and  Timbuctoo,"  p.  135. 

,  Then  follows  some  reasons  for  supposing  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  to 
have  no  connexion ;  which  being  founded  on  theories,  and  being  irre- 
levant to  our  purpose — ^which  is  to  state  the  arguments  for  asserting  the 
discharge  of  the  Niger  in  the  Bight  of  Benin — we  shall  pass  over* 
and  proceed  with  our  author's  observations,  who,  speaking  of  Park, 
says,  p.  14&,  "  This  celebrated  traveller  descended  the  stream  in 
safejby  to  Boussa,  where  an  accident  terminated  his  life.  The  traders 
frfim  the  coc^tt  go  up  the  river  above  this  place."  r 

Our  author  gives  reasons  for  supposing  the  Niger  and  Congo  to  be 
different  streams..  In  order  to  obtain  the  command  of  Africa,  Mr. 
M'Queen  recommends  stations  on  the  Niger,  either  where  the  stream 
divides  or  uni^,  as  may  be  ^found  most  eligible ;  another  station  is 
recpQimended  .at  the  Rio  Lagos,  which  would  give  us  the  command  of 
the  trade  into  the  recesses  of  ^e  Kong  mountains.  .A  settlement,  or 
dep6t,  on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  is  also  urged  as  expedient;  and 
this  island  could  be  easily  purchased  of  the  negro  natives,  as  we  pre- 
sume the  Portuguese  have  long  since  given  it  up.  Steam  boats  would 
miyigate  from  the  coast  to  Timbuctoo  in  10,  15,  or  20  days,  at  the 
utmost,  and  establish  a  communication  with  Bornou,  Balia,  Dar  Saley» 
&c.  page  173. 

Wood  being  very  plentiful,  the  steam-boat  could  be  navigated 
at. 9  trifling  expense.  ^*  Granting  that  the  navigation  of  the  Niger 
was  interrupted  at  Boussa  by  reason  of  rapids  and  rocks  rising 
amidst  the  stream,  still  we  know  that  the  river  can  be  navigated  in 
safety  from  Boussa  upwards,  and  from  Boussa  downwards."  p.  178. 

This  .is  the  point  to  be  ascertained.  Mr.  McQueen  has  given  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  this  communicatioB  exists,  sofficieat 
at  least  to  invite  the  British  nation  to  attempt  the  navigation,  which 
might  be  done  without  incurring  any  extraordinary  expense ;  If.it  failed* 
it  would  add  certainly  ofie  more  failure  to  our  many  African  expe* 
ditions ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  succeeded,  it  would  amply  reun- 
burse  all  expenses  hitherto  incurred,  and  open  besides  an  incalculably 

*  This  is  a  corroboratioii  of  wbat  Jackson  aad  Alex.  Scott  say.  Vide  New 
Monthly  Mag.  No.  iii.  pagm  355  and  356. 
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1i«ieftcial  trade,  and  provide  withal,  what  is  so  much  wanted  at  thk 
time,  a  great  and  new  market  for  our  various  manu&ctures. 

If  the  navigation  of  the  river  failed  of  conducting  to  TimbucCoo,  it 
would  conduct,  most  assuredly,  to  many  countries  of  the  interior,  with 
which  we  might  establish  a  commerce  on  the  most  advantageous  terma^ 
as  a  prelude  to  civilization.  The  immense  bodies  of  waters  discharged 
from  the  interior  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  is  an  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  the  waters  come  from  remote  regions  of  the  interior,  and  that  a 
navigable  communication  and  intercourse  might  be  established  with 
several  pomilous  countries  of  the  interior  of  Sudan,  if  not  with  Tim- 
buctoo !  Therefore  our  author  says,  "  let  the  British  standard  be 
planted  at  Boussa,  where  no  power  in  Africa  could  tear  it  up,^  a  trifling 
land  carriage  would  then  give  this  nation  all  the  advantages  of  an  open 
navigation,  and  by  such  a  natural  barrier,  place  the  Niger  completely 
under  her  controul.  Firmly  planted  in  central  Africa,  the  British  flag 
would  become  the  rallying  point  for  all  that  is  honourable,  usefiili 
beneficial,  just,  and  good.  Under  the  mighty  shade  thereof,  the 
nations  would  seek  security,  comfort,  and  repose.  Allies  Great  Britain 
would  find  in  abundance  I  The  resources  and  energies  of  Africa  woidd 
be  made  (under  a  wise  and  vigorous  policy)  to  subdue  and  controul 
Afirica.  Let  Britain  only  form  such  a  settlement,  and  give  it  that  coun-^ 
tenance,  support,  and  protection,  which  the  wisdom  and  energy  of 
British  counsels  can  give,  and  which  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
British  empire  can  so  well  maintain,  and  central  Afirica  will  remain  a 
grateful  and  obedient  dependancy  of  this  empire.  The  latter  will  be- 
come the  centre  of  all  the  wealth,  and  the  focus  of  all  the  industry  of 
the  former.  Then  the  Niger,  like  the  Ganges,  would  acknowledge 
threat  Britain  as  its  protector,  our  king  as  its  lord,"  page  179. 

**  The  extent  of  country  and  population,  the  improvements,  labours, 
and  wants  of  which  would  be  dependant  upon,  and  stimulated  to  exertion 
by  a  settlement  on  the  Niger,  is  prodigious,  and  altogether  unequalled 
and  incalculable.  Fifly  millions  of  people  would  be  dependant  on  it." 
p.  179. 

**  The  French  nation  have  long  looked  towards  Africa,  as  a  means  of 
repairing  the  lossea  which  revolution  has  produced  in  their  colonies. 
They  have  established  a  *  college  for  the  teaching  of  the  Arabic,  a 
travelling  language  of  Africa,  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  towards  the  colonization  of  that  continent.  Let  us  not 
sufier  that  powerful,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  rival  to  step  before 
us,  and  fix  herself  securely  in  the  Lower  Niger,  and  give  Great  Britain 
reason  to  repent  of  her  supine  disregard  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
to  effect  a  great  commercial  establishment  in  Africa.'*  p.  181. 

The  abolition  of  tliose  human  sacrifices,  under  the  name  of  customs,  at 
the  death  of  any  person  of  note ;  the  civilization  of  Afirica ;  its  gradual 
<M)n version  to  Christianity,  from  the  most  degraded  barbarism,  through 
the  medium  of  a  regular  and  well-conducted  commercial  intercourse, 
are  the  laudable  objects  which  the  author  of  this  Geographical  and  com- 
mercial View  has  in  perspective,  and  for  which  the  author  really 
appears  to  have  discovered  an  eligible  and  a  practicable  path. 

*  Denominated  L'Ecole  Royale  des  Langaes  Orientalot  vivantes  i  Paris. 
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^  The  exertion,  <m  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  accomplish  ril  this, 
would  be  small :  the  climate  opposes  some  obstacles ;  the  population 
of  Africa  none.  The  smallest  gun-brig  in  our  navy  would  lay  the 
natives  dwelling  on  both  banks  of  the  Niger,  from  Bammakoo  to  its 
raeuth,  from  Bornou  to  Benin^  prostrate  before  us  with  obedience 
and  respect.  Coming  as  their  firiend,  overthrowing  superstition  and 
whatever  is  evil ;  rearing  up,  encouraging,  and  protecting  what  is  just; 
we  should  teach'  tibe  natives  in  diese  extensive  regions  to  assume  their 
rank  among  the  sons  of  men.  To  accomplish  this  we  have,  by  means 
of  the  Niger,  a  safe  and  an  easy  road.  Let  no  other  nation  pre-occupy 
it." 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  M^ueen,  thanking  him  for  his  8ug« 
gestions. — ^We  have  omitted  many  ingenious  observations  of  our  author, 
not  wishing  to  detain  the  reader  on  a  subject  already  exhausted,  African 
discoTeries ;  a  subject  which  has  become  of  late  unpopular,  from  the 
repeated  disasters  of  our  various  enterprising  travellers.  The  phi- 
lanthropist, however,  and  every  individual  interested  in  the  improve* 
ment  end  civilisation  of  the  millions  of  Pagans  of  this  interesting 
continent,  now  sunk  into  the  lowest  depth  of  ignorance  and  idolatry, 
cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  M'Queen'd  puges* 


*'  Je  m*  imagine  que  le  plaisir  est  grand  de  seroir  imprimer.' 

LOVE. 

ANP.what  is  LfOvc?^-a  li^ht 

That  comes  from  Heaven  m  varied  guise  to  all ;  . 

And  in  its  rise  and  fall 

Swift  as  a  meteor  throvgh  the  azure  night. 

An  ephemeral  flower. 

Whose  beauties  opening  to  the  noon-tide  ray 

In  silence  fade  away. 

Ere  the  approach  or  ev'ning's  chilly  hpur. 

A  strain  of  melody^ 

Brought  to  the  ear  we  know  not  how; 

And  yet  our  spirits  bow 

Before  it,  when  we  feel  its  voice  must  die. 

A  cherishing  perfume. 

Such  as  the  gales  of  Araby  would  fling. 

If  wafM  by  the  winje 

Of  some  loved  bird  Som  groves  of  orange  bloom. 

An  iris  bright  as  day, 

IBfium  in  the  soul,  whose  heavenly  form  and  hue^ 

Breathe  gladness,  and  difluse 

Belief,  that  thence  'twill  n^er  fade  away. 

But  oh !  too  briffht  to  last, 

The  fair  ethereal  bow  dissolves  in  air. 

Leaving  no  record  there 

Of  all  its  beauteous  tints  and  glory  past. 

S.  J. 
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SHAKSPBARBS    BBRTRAM. 

^  I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  without  generosity, 
«nd  yfoung  without,  truth  ;  who  matries  Helen  as  a  coward,  and'  leaves  her  as  a 
|»rofligate ;  when  she  U  dead  by  his  unkindnesff,  sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage, 
is  accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  i^ronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and 
Is  dismissed  to  happiness/'^Da.  Johmson. 

This  is  a  hard  sentence,  Doctor, — ^e  wish  you  had  never  written  it. 
There  it  stands^  in  all  the  modem  editions,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  damping  out'  pleasant  anticipations  by  a  solemn  asstirance  that 
the  principal  dish  at  the  feast  is  unwholesome.  Just  as  die  reader  is 
hastening  among  the  dramatis  perswUe,-  the  great  moralist  pulls  him 
back,'  and  bawls  in  his  ear, — "Beware  of  a  bad  character!"  He 
spreads  a  wet  blanket  over  the  poet's  work,  and,  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
forbids  *'  Heaven  to  pe^  through  it."  Few  are  at  the  trouble  to  raisJe 
it,  and  those  few  may  he  tempted  to  throw  it  in  the  face  of  him  who 
put  k  there.  We,  however,  have  no  love  for  human  retribution  ;  nor 
would  it  be,  in  this  case,  just.  Happily  there  are  many  proo&  of  un* 
afiected  kindliness  a)id  compassion  in  Jc^nson's  heart,  though  his  doc- 
trine often  sounds  harsh  and  unforgiving ;  and  had  he  been  better  ac-  . 
quainted  widi  Bertram,  we  think  he  would  not  have  "  made  ntght 
hideous,"  by  aggravating  those  faults,  for  whose  pardon  Shakspeare 
had  so  eloquent^  pleaded,  into  crimes  which  admit  of  no  allowance. 
The  truth  is,  his  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  undertaken  as  a  job,  and 
executed  with  as  much  speed  as  his  bookseller  enjoined.  He  wrote  a 
preface  in  his  best  style,  and  seemed  to  think  that  was  nearly  enough. 
His  notes,  in  many  instances,  nre  careless,  and  even  strangely  blind  ;  and 
his  observations,  though  sometimes  pithy  and  admirable,  betray  errors . 
which  an  attentive  pmtsal  of  the  text  must  have  obviated.  As  for 
the  inferior  plays,  and  **  All 's  Well  that  ends  well"  has  always  been 
considered  one  of  them,  he  willinsly  shewed  neglect  where  the  world 
vrould  scarcely  have  thanked  him  wr  care  and  study. 

If  we  cannot  "reconcile  our  hearts'*  to  Bertram  j  the  play  is  alto- 
gether intolerable.  If  at  any  time  his  conduct  is  such  as  to  provoke 
our  contempt,  or  if  we  did  not  perceive,  among  his  errbrs,  the  germs 
ofa  good  and  honourable  mind,  die  interest  <]?  the  stofy  would  be  at 
an  end.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  the  other  characters,  their  efforts  to 
reclaim  him,  and  the  happin^s  of  Helen,  would  be  all  despair  the  in- 
stant he  became  unwor  Jiy  of  dur  Sympathy* 

Shakspeare  appears  to  have  adopted  this  tale,  and  conceived  the 
ch^acter  of  its  hero,  for  the  purpose  of  pdrtfaying  those  moral  evils, 
frequently  interwoven  with  the  privileges  of  nobility, — prejudice,  arro- 
gance, and  wilfulness ;  and  to  point  out  how  they  may  be  corrected  in 
the  discipline  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  nobleman 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  differed  widely  from  one  of  our  present 
House  of  Lords ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  scene  being  laid  in  France^ 
we  may  suppose  him  invested  with  the  rights  of  a  feudal  lord  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Bertram  is,  by  nature,  generous  and  affectionate. 
His  vices  are  factitious  as  the  heraldic  records  of  his  ancestry,  and, 
like  his  inheritance,  belong  to  him  by  legitimate  descent.  His  father, 
we  suspect,  was  not  a  jot  better  in  his  youth.     Among  his  many  virtues 
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there  is  one  mentioned,  which  lets  us  a  little  into  bis  patrician  diaracier, 
and  it  comes  most  appropriately  from  the  mouth  of  majesty, — 

**  Who  were  below  him. 

He  used  as  creatures  of  another  place  ; 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility." 

Praise  from  a  king  sounds  bravely  within  the  walls'  of  a  palace,  but 
loses  elsewhere.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  be  told  the  old  count 
was  excellent  as  a  soldier  and  a  courtier^  in  order  to  make  us  esteem 
him.  We  understand  his  value  better  when  his  widow  prays  that  her 
son  "  may  succeed  his  father  in  manners  as  in  shape,*'  and  willingly 
join  in  her  love  of  his  memory  ;  for  the  word  of  such  a  lady  is  worth  a 
thousand  kings, — and,  in  all  probability,  it  was  her  strength  of  mind, 
aided  by  his  own  experience,  that  made  him  a  man  to  be  lamented. 
The  young  Count  comes  before  us  possessed  of  a  good  heart,  and  of 
no  mean  capacity,  but  with  a  haughtiness  of  rank,  which  threatens  to 
dull  the  edge  of  the  kinder  passions,  and  to  cloud  the  intellect.  This 
is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  illustrious  education.  The  glare  of 
his  birthright  has  dazzled  his  young  faculties.  Perhaps  the  first  words 
he  could  distinguish  were  from  an  important  nurse,  giving  elaborate 
directions  about  his  lordship's  pap.  As  soon  as  he  could  walk,  a 
crowd  of  submissive  vassals  doffed  their  caps,  and  hailed  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  his  legs.  His  spelling-book  had  the  arms  of  the  famOy 
emblazoned  on  the  cover*  He  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  himself 
called  the  great,  the  mighty  son  of  Roussillon,  ever  since  he  was  a 
helpless  child.  A  succession  of  complacent  tutors  would  by  no  means 
destroy  the  illusion ;  and  it  is  from  their  hands  that  Shakspeare  receives 
him,  while  yet  in  his  minority. 

It  is  too  much  to  say  that  Bertram  '^marries  Helen  as  a  coward.'* 
He  is  ward  to  the  king,  who  commands  the  marriage, — 

*'  Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims  j" 
and  he  backs  his  authority  with  threats  of--* 

"  Both  my  revenge  and  haie. 

Loosing  upon  th<e  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.     Speak,  thine  answer !" 

His  majesty  is  a  moody  old  gentleman,  but  not  the  less  fearful,  on  that 
account.  The  most  bigoted  bachelor  would  prefer  a  wifeto  irretrievable 
ruin.  If  ever  there  was  little  shame  in  yieldmg  to  compulsion,  here  is  a 
case  in  point.  Helvetius  indeed  tells  us  that "  he  who  fears  nothing  will 
do  nothing  contrary  to  his  inclination ;  it  is  in  quality  of  cowards  that 
troops  are  brave."  But  this  is  a  refinement  upon  a  word  beyond  its 
general  acceptation,  (t  suits  the  mouth  of  a  metaphysician,  but  a  man 
of  the  world  would  hardly  understand  it,  and  a  great  moralist  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  rather  admire  the  boldness  of  young  Ber- 
tram's sneering  and  ironical  speech,  wherein  he  consents  to  "  take  faer 
hand,"  which  could  not  be  uttered  without  some  hazard,  while  the 
brow  of  royalty  was  scowling  on  him.  Nor  does  he  "  leave  her  as  a 
profligate."  A  profligate  would  have  taken  her  to  his  arms  before  he 
abandoned  her ;  but  he  flies  from  her  with  indignation,  immediately 
after  the  marriage-ceremony.     As  we  profess  to  entertain  a  brotherly 
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affection  for  Helen,  we  are  bound  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  apology 
for  such  ungallant  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom ;  and  in 
this  our  duty  we  must,  as  is  usual,  previously  insist  on  the  feult  being 
all  on  his  side.  Well,  even  in  this  one-eyed  view  of  the  question,  we 
are  inclined  to  acquit  him  on  the  score  of  mere  accident, — the  coronet 
having  slipped  over  his  forehead,  and  blinded  his  eyes  to  Helen's  per- 
fections. He  knew  not  she  was  "  a  maid  too  virtuous  for  the  contempt 
of  empire ;"  and  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  comprehension  "  that  twenty 
such  rude  boys  (as  himself)  might  tend  upon,  and  call  her  hourly, 
mistress."  All  his  knowledge  was  comprised  in  her  being  "a  poor 
physician's  daughter,  who  had  her  breeding  at  his  father's  charge ;" 
and  his  farewell  to  her  at  the  castle  shews  he  regarded  her  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  a  menial,  when  he  concludes  his  speech  with,  "Be  com- 
fortable to  my  mother,  your  mistress^  and  make  much  of  her."  To  re- 
gard the  poor  girl  with  so  little  consideration  is  certainly  very  wrong ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  lordly,  and  Bertram  is  a  lord.  Besides, 
is  the  compulsion  nothing  ?  Suppose,  reader,  (if  thou  art  a  parlour- 
gentleman)  that  an  act  of  Parliament  were  to  pass,  enforcing  thee 
to  take  Dolly  from  the  kitchen  as  thy  wife.  Truly,  whatever  de- 
serving qualities  Polly  might  possess,  oc  however  good  her  education 
might  be,  we  fear  thou  wouldest  not  perceive  them,  partly  owing  to 
her  inferior  station,  and  partly  to  thine  own  indignation  at  so  tyran- 
nical a  law. 

The  Count  likewise  had  a  bad  adviser  constantly  at  his  elbow,  one 
Monsieur  ParoUes.  Nor  does  the  fostering  of  so  adroit  a  parasite  cast 
any  reproach  on  the  understanding  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  ParoUes 
18  not  a  bully,  like  captain  Bobadil,  or  ancient  Pistol,  whose  swagger- 
ing could  only  deceive  a  Master  Matthew  or  a  Dame  Quickly.  He 
talks  like  a  soldier  of  "  very  valiant  approof,"  and  wears  not  his  sword 
clumsily,  but  with  a  grace.  Such  a  counterfeit  may  pass  for  one  of  the 
current  coin  of  Mars.  He  goes  through  the  ordeal  of  the  French 
Court  without  suspicion,  save  from  one  man.  "  He  was  first  smoked 
by  the  old  Lord  Lafeu ;"  and  he,  with  all  his  cunning,  did  not  immedi- 
ately discover  him  to  be  "a snipt  taffata  fellow,"  whose  " soul  was  in 
his  clothes."  When  this  play  was  last  acted,  Liston  was  ParoUes.  Lis- 
ten I  what  an  egregious  blunder  I  Why,  the  part  is  cold  and  pom- 
pous. ParoUes  is  neither  a  droll  nor  a  fop.  We  look  upon  him  as  a 
gentleman  of  most  serious  deportment.  It  is  not  for  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction that  he  assumes  tlie  character  of  a  man  of  courage,  but  for  die 
sake  of  a  liveUhood ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  touch  of  vanity  in  his 
corapositk)n.  He  acts  his  part  well,  as  a  labourer  works  well  when  he 
knows  he'shaU  be  well  paid.  It  is  remarkable  that  Helen  is  the  only 
one  at  the  Castle  who  saw  through  his 'disguise.  She  saysr— 
**  And  vet  1  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  peat  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  j 
Yet  these  fix'd  evib  iii  to  fit  in  him,  &c." 
This  delineation  docs  credit  to  Helen's  discernment,  and  may  be 
brought  forward  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 's 
observation,  that  "  the  two  sexes  seem  placed  as  spies  on  each  other, 
and  are  furnished  with  different  abilities,  adapted  for  mutual  inspection." 

An  overweening  pride  of  birth  is  Bertram's  great  foible.     To  cure 
bim  of  thisi  Shakspcare  schds  Urn  to  the  wars,  that  he  may  ?am  a  fame 
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fyt  hioMieVi  and  tbuil  exchange  a,  shadow  An  a  reajily.  There  '*  ibe' 
ffceat  dignity  tliat  his  valpm:  acquired  foi;  him*'  places  him  on  an  equa- 
lity with  any  on^  of  his  ancestors,  and  he  is  9P  Ipnger  heholden  to  them 
alone  £br  the  world's  ohservance.  Thu8,.i|i.l|i»  own  persoot  he  diseo- 
vers  there  is  something  heUer  than  mere  h^r/editary  honour  ;  and  hia 
heart  is  prepared  to  ackiaowledge  that  the  ^n^  demotion  of  a  H<elen'a 
iQve  is  of  more  worth  than  the  court^hred  sMefy  smiLea  of  a  princess. 
He  will  not  again  turn  a  deaf  ea^,  nor  give  a  peevish  reply  to  those  ar- 
guments which  had  h^i^  made  use  pf  in  hehalf  of  the  "  poor  physician's 
daughter ;"  and  which,  l)y  the  hy,  might  he  sculptured,  (without  of- 
fence, we  hope»)  ovi?i:  the  door  of  th<?  BeraWs  College,  oa  Bennet's 
Hill:— 

"  Strange  ia  it,  that  our  hloocU, 

Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  a1]  tx>geth«r, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.—— 

■     That  is  honour's  scorn, 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  born, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire.     Honours  best  thrive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers :  the  mere  word 's  a  slave. 
Debauch 'd  on  every  tomb  ;.on  every  grave 
A  lying  trophy ;  and.  as  oft  is  dumb. 
Where  dust,  and  damnM  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honoured  bones,,  indeed.'^ 

We  know  not  how  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  our  young  soldier,  in 
his  love  for  that  pretty  Florentine  lass  I>iaaa«  He  was  yet  in  his  mi* 
nority,  to  he  sure  ;  and  that  Parolles,  "  a  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full' 
of  wickedness,"  did  his  ut^nost  to  further  the  alTair ;  yet  still  we  find  it 
difficult  to  excuse  him.  A^r  our  utoM^st  iiioral  consideration,  we  feel 
it  impossible  to  do  any  thing  better  than  yield  him  up  to  the  judgment 
of  the  pure  and  spotless ;  and  they,  perhaps,  may  be  merciful,  though 
those,  the  most  conversant  in  his.crime,  should,  as  by  usage  established, 
plead  in  aggravation.  But,  let  it  be  obseryisd,  while  ShalLspeare  chro- 
nicles this  fault,  he  allows  it  to  he,  canvassed,  ay,  and  sharply  censured^, 
by  others: — ^not  by  greybeards,  wlio  may. have  forgotten  their  similar 
di^linqu^ncie^,  or  grown  envious  of  what  th^y  but  faintly  remember,  hot 
by  the  gay,  the  youthful  gallants  of  the  camp ;  who,  while  they  exclaim 
against  it  i^  bitter  repoof,  mii\gle  his  sliapie  with  a  fearM  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  frailty^  What  severe  justice,  and  what  charity  here 
meet  together!  Shakspeare  is.  not  the  man  to  let  a  libertine  escape. 
In  poi^rtraying^  male  characters,  while  he  is.  bound  to  give  them  the 
mfiiUiers  of  ^e  age^  (and.  they  suit  the  pj^c^nt  age  an  well,)  he  does 
not  spare  the  lash ;  and  generally  introduces. some  loving  girl, ia  whose, 
expressions  of  persevering  affection  we  te^  the  deepest  satire  on  the 
injustice,  the  cruelty  of  the  master-sex. 

The  learned  Doctor  goes  on  to  tell  ust  that  '^  he  sneaks  home  to  a 
second  marriage ;"  which  is  as  contrary jto  the  text,  as  that  he  travelled 
in  a  balloon.  The  war  being  ended,  he  is  enforc^  to  return  to  France, 
and  agrees  to  marry  the  Lord  Lafeu's  daugjil;er,  rather  as  ^a  expiation, 
than  a  choice.  He  will  do  any  thing  pirescribed  fyx,  hioo,  otherwise  his. 
case  is  hopeless.  In  the  fiflh  act  Diana  enters^  accusing  him  of  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  with  as  much  archpess  as  nyode^^y 
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can  possibly  assume,  backed  by  a  string  of  riddling  impossibilities, 
very  pleasant  to  the  reader,  )>ut  Wondrously  perplexing  to  the  parties 
concorned.  Throughout  this  trying  scene  Bertram  never  "  defends 
himself  by  falsehood.*'  He  neither  confesses  nor  denies  the  promise. 
If  ^Kre  look  back  to  the  interview  between  him  and  tKaha,  where  she 
laughs  at  his  promise,  and  beg^  his  diamond  rihg,  we  cannot  be  sut- 
prised  at  the  low  estimation  In  which  he  holds  her  virtue.  There  is  A 
plot  against  him,  and  the  pan  Diana  takes  in  it  nece8sar9y  involves 
her  in  nis  worst  thoughts.  H6  is  guilty  of  ho  "  falsehood,"  except  as 
touching  a  certain  ring  upon  his  finger ;  and  challenged  as  he  is,  before 
the  kii^  and  the  whole  court,  how  cotdd  he  tell  the  ttiith  t  lb  all  in- 
trigues, whether  amatory  or  political,  it  i^  iteld  inikmous  for  the  par- 
ties not  to  be  true  to  eadi  other,  at  itit  expeti/se  oF  tru^  towards  the 
l^est  of  the  wotld.  Why  then  should  Berthuh  be  seriously  blamed?  It 
was  raAer  his  daire  fbr  Diana^  good  nam^,  th^  his  own,  that  induced 
him  to  forge  that  fodlish  tale  of  the  ring  being  thrown  to  him  itohi  A 
casement.  Aut  he  is  at  last '"  dismissed  to  happiness!" — ^and  why  nott 
His  faults  are  as  venial  as  any  Doctor's  in  Christendom ;  perhaps  mot^ 
to :  for  he  makes  no  pretence  to  morality.  We  find  him  acutely  sen- 
sible of  all  his  fbUies  \  and  his  weeps  n>r  Helen,  who  is  "  supposed 
dead,'' — ^why  then,  in  the  naine  of  &e  most  stindght-Iaced  virtue,  should 
he  not  be  happv  f 

We  have  written  thus  nlUch  ih  jfkvour  df  A  play,  i^hich  is  certainl]^ 
)»ldom  read,  aftd,  we  believe,  little  understood.  It  is  called  ohe  of 
the  Poet's  mmot  play6 ;  hnd  as  far  as  it  has  no  ccnximunion  with  th^ 
sublimer  passions,  th&  appellation  is  correct ;  in  other  respects  it  ma^ 
rank  with  his  btot.  That  Dr^  Johnson  should  have  passed  sentence 
on  Bertram,  accordiiig  to  his  scholastic  and  abstract  notions  of  per- 
fection, instead  of  charitably  cotisidering  the  positive  imperfections  ot 
our  nature,  is,  at  least,  short-sighted.  How  he,  so  good  a  man,  could 
have  read  the  following  beautiful  passage  in  favour  of  our  frail  fellow 
beings,  and  yet  remained  inexorable,  we  cannot  imagine,  unless,  as 
We  have  previously  lunted,  his  doctrine  and  his  practical  morality  took 
two  opposite  roatds:— * 

*•  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  miiigled  yam,  good  and  ill  together : 
our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipt  them  not ;  and  out 
crimes  woidd  dfeSipair,  it  they  were  not  ehetished  by  our  virtueiu."     S. 
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\¥ltr,  when  with  tHfec^  dost  thou  complabi  my  fairi 

Thy  servant  abacilt,  silent,  and  diatiaught  i 

While  thou  art  by,  can  he  have  otl^r  thought 
Than  muse  upon  thy  goodnew—list  the  air 
ThOu  breathest  fort6--gaze  on  ihy  flaxeh  hair— 

Inhale  thy  breath,  richer  thari  petfumed  brdught 

By  Zephyr  from  the  scented  heath— or,  taught 
By  Love  himself  to  woo  thee,  pfcss  that  fare, 

Tliat  iftatcMess  form,  all  punty— or  taste 
Thy  nect'rolis  Kp  ?    Then  smile  those  frowns  away— 

No,  not  one  moment  pass'd  with  thee  is  waste; 
But,  every  sense  full  straiaM  by  thy  sweet  sway. 

Thy  lover  is  thy  prisoner,  ^^'«^^^.     -^  jl  ^ 

With  flowery  chains,  paSsr^c,  lets  glide  the  daty.  A.  K. 
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Nihil  est  duldiis  bis  Uteris,  qoibtis  coelum,  terram,  naria,  oognoacimns. 

There  is  a.noble  passage  in  Lucretius,  in  which  he  describes  asavage 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  world,  when  men  were  yet  contending  with 
beasU  the  possession  of  the  earth,  flying  with  loud  shrieks  through  the 
woods  from  the  pursuit  of  some  ravenous  animal,  unable  to  fabricate 
arms  for  his  defence,  and  without  art  to  staunch  the  streaming  wounds 
inflicted  on  him  by  his  four-footed  competitor.  But  there  is  a  deeper 
subject  of  speculation,  if  we  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  that  still  earlier 
penod  when  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  forest  held  undivided  sway; 
when  Titanian  brutes,  whose  race  has  been  long  extinct,  exercised  a 
terrific  despotism  over  the  subject  earth;  and  that  **  bare  forked  ani- 
mal," who  IS  pleased  to  dub  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Creation,  had  not 
been  called  up  out.  of  the  dust  to  assume  his  soi-disant  supremacy. 
Philosophers  and  geologists  discover  in  the  bowels,  of  the  earth  itsdf 
indisputable  proofs  that  it  must  have  been  for  many  centuries  nothing 
more  than  a  splendid  arena  for  monsters.  We  have  scarcely  pene- 
trated beyond  its  sur&ce  y  but,.whenever  any  convulsion  of  nature  af^ 
fords  us  a  little  deeper  insight  into  her  recesses,  we  seldom  fail  to  dis- 
cover fossil  remains  of  gigantic  creatures,  though,  amid  all  these  or- 
ganic firagments,  we  never  encounter  the  slightest  trace  of  any  human 
relics.  How  strange  the  thought,  that  for  numerous,  perhaps  innumer 
rable  centuries,  this  most  beautifiil  pageant  of  the  world  performed  its 
magnificent  evolutions,  the  sun  and  moon  rising  and  setting,  the  seasons 
foUowing  their  appointed  succession,  and  the  ocean  uproQing  its  in- 
variable tides,  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  that  uons  and  tigers 
mi^ht  retire  howling  to  their  dens  as  the  shaking  of  the  ground  pro- 
damied  the  approach  of  the  mammoth,  or  that  the  behemoth  might 
perform  his  unwieldy  flounderings  in  the  deep !  How  bewildering  the 
idea  that  the  glorious  firmament  and  its  constellated  lights^  and  the 
varicoloured  clouds  that  hang  like  pictures  upon  its  sides,  and  the  per- 
fume which  the  flowers  scatter  from  their  painted  censers,  and  the 
bluing  fruits  that  delight  the  eye  not  less  than  the  palate,  and  the 
perpetual  music  of  winds,  waves,  and  woods*  should  have  been,  formed 
for.  the  recreation  and  embellishment  of  a  vast  menagerie ! 

And  yet  we  shall  be  less  struck  with  wonder  that  all  this  beauty, 
pomp,  and  delight,  should  have  been  thrown  away  upon  undisceming 
and  unreasoning  brutes,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  many  of  those  human 
bipeds,  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  '^  o$  wblimef'  have  little  more 
perception  or  enjoyment  of  her  charms  than  a  *^  cow  on  a  common,  or 
goose  on  a  green."  Blind  to  her  more  obvious  wonders,  we  cannot 
expect  that  Uiey  should  be  interested  in  the  silent  but  stupendous  mira- 
cles which  an  invisible  hand  is  perpatually  performing  around  them — 
that  they  should  ponder  on  the  mysterious,  and  even  contradictory 
metamorphoses  which  the  unchanged  though  change-producing  earth  is 
unceasingly  effecting.  8he  converta  an  acorn  into  a  majestic  oak,  and 
they  heed  it  not,  though  they  will  wonder  for  whole  months  how  har- 
lequin changed  a  porter-pot  into  a  nosegay ;— she  raises  from  a  little 
bulb  a  stately  tulip,  and  they  only  notice  it  to  remark^  that  it  would 
bring  a  good  vouna  sum  in  Holland ; — ^from  one  seed  she  elaborates  an 
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exquisite  flower,  which  diffuses  a  delicious  perfume,  while  to  another 
by  its  side  she  imparts  an  offensive  odour:  from  some  she  extracts  a 
poison,  from  others  a  balm,  while  from  the  reproductive  powers  of  a 
small  grain  she  contrives  to  feed  the  whole  populous  earth ;  and  yet 
these  matter-of-course  gentry,  because  such  magical  paradoxes  are 
habitual,  see  in  them  nothing  more  strange  than  that  they  themselves 
should  cease  to  be  hungry  when  they  have  had  their  dinners,  or  that 
two  and  two  should  make  four,  when  they  are  adding  up  their  Christ- 
mas bills.  It  is  of  no  use  to  remind  such  obtuse  plodders,  when  re- 
cording individual  enthusiasm,  that 

"  My  charmer  is  not  mine  alone ;  my  sweets. 
And  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too. 
Nature,  enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 
And  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand 
That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renew'd. 
Is  free  to  all  men- ^universal  prize" — 

for  though  she  may  be  free  to  them,  she  sometimes  presents  them,  in- 
stead of  a  prize,  "  an  universal  blank."  The  most  astounding  mani- 
festations, if  they  recur  regularly,  are  unmarked ;  it  is  only  the  trifling 
deviations  from  their  own  daily  experience  that  set  diem  gaping  in  a 
stupid  astonishment. 

For  my  own  part,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  can  never  step  out  into  this 
glorious  world,  I  can  never  look  forth  upon  the  flowery  earth,  and  the 
glancing  waters,  and  the  blue  sky,  without  feeling  an  intense  and  ever 
new  delight ;  a  physical  pleasure  that  makes  mere  existence  delicious. 
Apprehensions  of  the  rheumatism  may  deter  me  from  imitating  the 
noble  fervour  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  in  a  shower,  used  sometimes  to  take 
off  his  hat,  that  he  might  feel  the  great  spirit  of  the  universe  descend 
upon  him ;  but  I  had  rather  gulp  down  the  balmy  air  than  quaff  the  richest 
ambrosia  that  was  ever  tippled  upon  Olympus ;  for  while  it  warms  and 
expands  the  heart,  it  produces  no  other  intoxication  than  that  intellectual 
abandonment  which  gives  up  the  whole  soul  to  a  mingled  overflowing  of 
gratitude  to  heaven,  and  benevolence  towards  man. — "  Were  I  not  Alex- 
ander," said  the  Emathian  madman,  '*  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes ;"  so, 
when  feasting  upon  this  aerial  beverage,  which  is  like  swallowing  so 
rhuch  vitality,  I  have  been  tempted  to  ejaculate — Were  I  not  a  man,  I 
should  wish  to  be  a  chameleon.  In  Pudding  Lane,  and  the  Minories,  I  am 
aware  that  this  potation,  like  Irish  whisky,  is  apt  to  have  the  smack 
of  the  smoke  somewhat  too  strong ;  and  even  the  classic  atmosphere 
of  Conduit  Street  may  occasionally  require  a  little  Altering :  but  I  speak 
of  that  pure,  racy,  elastic  element  which  I  have  this  morning  been  in- 
haling in  one  of  the  forests  of  France,  where,  beneath  a  sky  of  incon- 
ceivable loveliness,  I  reclined  upon  a  mossy  bank,  moralizing  like 
Jaques  ;  when,  as  if  to  complete  the  scene,  a  stag  emerged  from  the 
trees,  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,*  and  dashed  across  an  opening  into 
the  far  country.  Here  was  an  end  of  every  thing  Shakspcarian,  for 
presently  the  sound  of  horns  made  the  welkin  ring,  and  a  set  of  gro- 
tesque figures  bedizened  with  lace-dresses,  cocked  hats,  and  jack-boots, 
deployed  from  the  wood,  and  followed  the  chace  with  praiseworthy 
regularity,  the  nobles  taking  the  lead,  and  the  procession  being  brdught 
up  by  the  "  valets  des  chiens  k  pied." — Solitude  and  silence  again  suc- 
ceeded to  this  temporary  interruption,  though  in  the  amazing  clearness 
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of  the  atmosphere  I  could  see  the  stag  and  hia  pursuers  scouring  across 
the  distant  plain,  like  a  pigmy  pageant,  long  aflcr  I  had  lost  the  sound 
of  the  horns  and  the  baying  of  the  dogs.  A  man  must  have  been 
abroad  to  form  an  idea  of  this  lucidness  and  transparency,  which  con- 
fers upon  him  a  ne'p^  sense,  or  at  least  enlarges  an  old  one  by  the  addi* 
tional  tracts  of  country  which  it  places  within  his  visu^il  grasp,  ^and  the 
heightened  hues  with  which  the  wide  horizon  is  invested  by  die  crystal 
medium  through  which  it  is  surveyed,  I  feel  this  extension  of  po^ef 
with  a  more  emphatic  complacency,  because  it  seems  to  impart  a  wanner 
zest  to  religious  impressions ;  though  I  suspect  novelty  contributes 
liberally  to  the  result^  as  I  do  not  by  any  means  find  a  correspondent 
fervour  in  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  this  delightful  climate. 

In  the  unfavoured  regions,  where  Heaven  seems  to  look  with  a  scowl- 
ing eye  upon  the  earth,  and  the  hand  of  a  tremendous  Deity  is  per- 
petually stretcheil  forth  to  wield  the  thunder  au4  ti^^  storm,  men  not 
only  learn  to  reverence  the  power  on  whose  mercy  they  feel  themselves 
to  be  hourly  dependant,  but  instinctively  turn  firom  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  this  world  to  the  hope  of  more  genial  skies  and  luxuri- 
ous sensations  in  the  next.  The  warmth  of  religion  is  frequently  in 
proportion  to  the  external  cold ;  the  more  the  body  shivers,  the  more 
the  mind  wraps  itself  up  in  ideal  furs,  and  revels  in  imaginary  sun- 
shine ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  every  creed,  climate  forms  ^  es- 
sential feature  iu  th^  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  future  state.  The 
Scandinavian  hell  was  placed  amid  *'  chilling  regions  of  thick^ribbed 
ice,"  while  the  attraction  of  the  Mahometan  Paradise  is  the  coolness  of 
its  sl|a4y  groves.  By  the  loj  pf  humanity,  there  is  uo  proportion  be?- 
tween  fqe  ^xtreme^  of  pleasure  and  pain.  No  enjoyment  can  be  aet 
off  against  an  acute  tooth-ache,  much  less  against  the  amputation  of  i^ 
limb,  or  ra^ny  permanent  diseases ;  and  our  distributions  of  a  future 
state  strikingly  attest  this  inherent  inequality.  The  torments  are  in* 
telligible  and  distinct  enough,  and  lack  not  i^  tangible  conception ;  but 
the  beatitudes  are  shadowy  and  indefinite,  and,  for  want  of  some  experi-* 
mental  standard  by  which  to  estimate  them,  are  little  better  thap 
abstractions. 

In  the  ^mperate  and  delicious  climates  of  the  ea^th,  which  ought  to 
operate  as  perpetual  stimulants  to  grateful  piety,  there  is,  I  apprehend, 
too  much  enjoyment  to  leave  rpoiu  for  any  great  portion  of  religious 
fervour.  The  inhabitants  are  too  well  satisfied  with  this  world  to  look 
much  beyond  it.  "  I  have  ^lo  objectiouj"  said  an  English  sailor,  "  %q 
pray  upon  the  occasion  of  a  storm  or  a  battle,  but  they  make  us  sny 
prayers  on  board  our  ship  when  it  is  the  finest  weather  possible,  an4 
not  an  enemy's  Hag  to  be  seen  !'*  This  is  but  a  blind  aggravation  of  a 
prevalent  feeling  among  mankii\d»  when  the  very  bles^ipgs  we  enjoy,  by 
attaching  us  to  earth,  render  us  almost  indifferent  to  heaven.  When 
they  were  comforting  a  ICing  of  France  upon  his  death-bed  with  aa-: 
suranc^s  of  a  perennial  throne  apaid  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  he 
replied)  with  a  melancholy  air,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
ThuiUeries  and  France.  I  myself  begin  to  teel  th^  enervating  effects  of 
climate,  for  there  lias  not  been  a  smgle  morning!  in  thia  country,  in 
which  I  could  have  submitted,  ^th  reasonable  good  humour,  to  be 
hanged;  while  in  England,  I  have  experienced  many  days,  in  and  out 
of  November,  wheu  I  could  have  gone  throi)^  the  operation  with 
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stoical  indiffer^ace;  nay^  hjive  even  fielt  an  extraordinary  reiqpect  fiir 
the  Ordinary,  and  have  requested  Mr.  Ketch  to ''  accept  the  assurances 
pf  my  distimuished  consideration"  for  taking  the  trouble  off  my 
own  hands.  I  am  capable  of  feeling  now  why  the  Neapolitans,  in  the 
late  invasion,  boggled  about  exchsnging,  upon  a  mere  point  of  honour, 
.their  sunny  skies,  ^'  love-breathing  woods  and  lute-resounding  waves," 
wd  the  sight  of  the  dancing  Mediterranean,  for  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  cold  blind  tomb.  Falstaffs  in  every  things  they  *^  like 
not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath."  From  the  same  cause, 
the  luxurious  Asiatics  have  always  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader ; 
while  the  4rab  has  invariably  been  ready  to  %ht  for  his  bumii^ 
jsand^y  and  the  Scythian  for  his  snows,  not  because  they  overvalued 
their  country,  but  because  its  hardships  had  made  them  undervalue 
}ife.  As  many  men  cling  to  existence  to  perpetuate  pleasur-es»  so  th^e 
are  some  who  will  even  court  death  to  procure  them.  Gibbon  recorda 
what  he  terms  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  Musulman,  who  threw  him*- 
aelf  upon  the  enemy's  lances,  singing  religious  hymns,  {Nrodaiming 
that  he  saw  the  black^eyed  Houris  of  Paradise  waiting  with  open  arms 
to  embrace  hi|n»  and  cheerfully  sought  destruction  that  he  might  revel 
in  lasciviousness.  This  is  not  the  fine  courage  of  principle,  nor  the 
Yervour  of  patriotism,  but  the  drunkenness  of  sensuality.  The  cun- 
ning device  of  Mahomet,  in  offering  a  posthumous  bonus  to  those  who 
would  have  their  throats  cut  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ambition,  was 
but  an  imitation  of  Odin  and  other  northern  butchers;  and  what  is 
glory  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  stars,  crosses,  ribbons,  titles,  public 
funerals,  and  national  monuments,  but  the  blinding  baubles  widi  which 
more  legitimate  slaughterers  lure  on  dupes  and  victims  to  their  own 
destruction  ?  These  sceptred  jugglers  shall  never  coax  a  bayonet  into 
my  body,  nor  wheedle  a  bullet  into  my  brain ;  for  I  had  rather  go  with- 
out rest  altogether,  than  sleep  in  the  bed  of  honour.  So  far  from  un- 
derstanding the  ambition  of  being  turned  to  dust,  I  hold  with  the  old 
adage  about  the  living  dog  and  the  dead  lion.  I  am  pigeon-livered,  and 
lack  gall  to  encounter  the  stern  scythe-bearing  skeleton*  When  I  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  fogs  I  may  get  courage  to  look  him  in  the  skull ; 
but  it  unnerves  one  to  think  of  quitting  such  delicious  skies,  and  rust- 
ling copses,  and  thick-flowered  meads*  and  Favonian  gales  as  these 
which  now  surround  me.;  and  it  is  intolerable  to  reflect,  that  yonder 
blazing  sun  may  shine  upon  my  grave  without  imparting  to  me  any 
portion  of  his  dieeriul  warmth,  or  that  the  blackbird,  whom  I  now 
hear  warbling  as  if  his  heart  were  running  over  with  joy,  may  perch 
upon  my  tombstone  without  ray  hearing  a  single  note  of  his  song. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  world  existed  many  ages  without  any  in- 
habitants whatever,  was  next  subjected  to  the  empire  of  brutes,  and 
now  constitutes  the  dominion  of  man,  it  would  seem  likely,  that  in  its 
progressive  advancement  to  higher  destinies  it  may  ultimately  have 
lords  of  the  creation  much  superior  to  ourselves,  who  may  speak  com- 
passionately of  die  degradation  it  experienced  under  human  possession, 
and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  extinctioa  of  that  pugnacious  and 
mischievous  biped  called  Man.  The  face  of  Nature  is  still  young;  it 
exhibits  neither  wrinkles  nor  decay ;  whether  radiant  with  smiles  or  aw- 
fully beautiful  in  frowns,  it  is  still  enchanting,  and  not  less  fraught 
with  spiritual  than  material  attractions,  if  we  do  but  know^  how  to 
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moralize  upon  her  features  and  presentments*  To.  consider,  for  in- 
stance, this  balmy  air  which  is  gently  waving  the  branches  of  a  ches- 
nut-tree  before  my  eyes — what  a  mysterious  element  it  is  !  Powerful 
enough  to  shipwreck  navies,  and  tear  up  the  doep-grappling  oak,  yet 
so  subtle  as  to  be  invisible,  and  so  delicate  as  not  to  wound  the  naked 
eye.  Naturally  imperishable,  who  can  imagine  all  the  various  purposes 
to  which  the  identical  portion  may  have  been  applied,  which  I  am  at  this 
instant  inhaling?  Perhaps  at  the  creation  it  served  to  modulate  into 
words  the  sublime  command,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  when  -^e  blazing 
sun  rolled  itself  together,  and  upheaved  from  c£m»: — perhaps  impelled 
by  the  jealous  Zephyrus,  it  urged  Apollo's  quoit  against  the  blue-veined 
forehead  of  Hyacindius ; — ^it  may  percliance  have  filled  the  silken  sails 
of  Cleopatra's  vessel,  as  she  floated  down  the  Cydnus;  or  have  burst 
from  the  mouth  of  Cicero  in  the  indignant  exordium — "  Quousque 
tandem,  Catilina,  abut^re  patienti4  nostrd  ?"  or  his  still  more  abrupt  ex- 
clamation, "Absit — evasit — excessit—- erupit !"  Itmay  have  given  breath 
to  utter  the  noble  dying  speeches  of  Socrates  in  his  prison,  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  on  the  plains  of  Zutphen,  of  Russell  at  the  block.  But 
the  same  inexhaustible  element  which  would  supply  endless  matter 
for  my  reflections,  may  perhaps  pass  into  the  mouth  of  the  reader, 
and  be  vented  in  a  peevish — "  Psha !  somewhat  too  much  of  this,'' — 
and  I  shall  therefore  hasten  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  claiming  some 
share  of  credit,  that  when  so  ample  a  range  was  before  me,  my  specu- 
lations should  so  soon,  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  have  "  made 
themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished."  H. 


SONNET. 

What  to  the  maid  is  left  below. 

When  he  is  gone,  she  held  most  dear  ? 
The  sigh  of  anguish — ^sorrow's  tear ! 

But  can  these  heal  tne  wound  ? — Oh,  no ! 

Will  comfort  rise  to  bless  her,  where 
She  oft  has  found  delight  before? — 
Nay,  things  once  pleasing  charm  no  more. 

All  speak  of  me,  who  oft  was  there ! 

May  she  then  hope,  by  change  of  scene. 
To  gain  her  oosom's  former  peace  ? — 
^is  fruitless — ^now  she  cannot  cease 

From  thinking,  here  he  ne'er  has  been ! 

What  then  is  left  to  her  below  ? 
Has  life  a  single  charm  ? — Oh,  no ! 

B. 


(491) 
ON  anglikg;  with  remarks  on  ISAAC  Walton's  work. 

<'  I  moitally  hate  cruelty,  both  by  nature  and  judgment,  as  the  very  extreme  of 
all  Vices/' — Montaigne, 

**  The  lavages  do  not  so  mnch  offend  me  in  roasting  and  eating  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  as  they  do  who  torment  and  persecute  the  living."— /Md. 

**  Nero  is  an  Anolbr  in  the  lake  of  darkjkaB,"'^Skakspeare, 

Walton's  **  Complete  Angler"  is  a  singular  work,  which  has  been 
singularly  over-praised.  It  contains  a  few  descriptive  and  sentimental 
passages  of  extreme  beauty,  on  account  of  their  entire  simplicity  and 
truth ;  and  the  poetry  with  which  it  is  interspersed  gives,  to  those  who 
were  previously  unacquainted  with  it,  a  pleasant  rdief,  which  in  part 
takes  off  from  the  puerile  and  tedious  common-place  of  the  narrative. 
But,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  much  more  admired  and  talked  of  than 
read ;  audit  is  read  more  than  it  deserves. 

But  the  reason  which  has  induced  me  to  ask  the  reader's  attention  to 
this  work  at  present  is,  that  it  exhibits  the  most  striking  individual  ex- 
ample I  have  ever  met  with  of  the  power  of  habit  and  education  in 
creating  a  second  nature,  which  shall,  under  particular  circumstances, 
put  aside  for  a  while,  and  take  the  place  of,  the  first,  without  in  any 
manner  changing  or  deteriorating  its  general  character,  or  even  that 
particular  department  of  it  which  has  Uius  occasionally  been  usurped 
upon  and  rendered  dormant.  Isaac  Walton  was,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  good-hearted,  and,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  term,  the 
most  honest  of  mankind:  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  would,  least  of  all 
others,  feel  justified  in  depriving  his  fellow-creatures  of  their  natural 
right,  merely  to  benefit  himself.  And  yet  Isaac  Walton  was  the  most 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  of  anglers !  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms ;  and  yet  so  it  was. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  arguments  shewing  that  angling, 
as  a  mere  amusement,  is  not  to  be  justified.  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature,  suppose  that  no  one  will  ever  attempt  to  justify  it.  I  even 
question  if  any  one  ever  seriously  set  his  wits  to  seek  aa^excuse  for  it. 
It  has  been  attempted,  with  a  specious  appearance  of  success,  to  pal- 
liate and  excuse  the  various  other  field  sports,  as  they  are  called,  on 
the  score  of  health,  exercise,  mental  excitation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  few 
to  the  many,  the  extirpation  of  noxious  animals,  &c ;  but  the  sophistry 
of  the  most  cold-blooded  of  casuists  never  attempted  to  apply  these 
arguments  to  angling.  Still  less  does  the  angler  himself  think  of  bring- 
ing them  forward.  He  is,  generally  speaking,  disposed  to.  think  of  no- 
thing but  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  his  object,  and  if  you  were  to 
tell  him  that  he  is  keeping  one  animal  in  lingering  torments,  in  order  to 
compass  the  death  of  another  animal,  on  which  he  wantonly  inflicts  pain 
and  death,  he  would  either  stare  at  you  in  blank  amazement,  or  laugh 
in  your  face,  and  turn  away  to  put  another  worm  on  his  hook,  and  pro- 
ceed in  his  sport.  And  if,  when  he  returned  home  at  the  end  of  it,  he 
should  happen  to  find  his  little  boy  spinning  a  cockchafer,  he  would,  per- 
haps, be  very  angry  with  him,  and  beat  him  for  being  •*  so  crueL"  In- 
deed, for  the  angler  himself  I  can  always  find  an  excuse  in  Dean  Swift's 
jest  on  the  subject,  which  describes  the  whole  process  as  consisting  of 
"  a  stick  and  a  string,  with  a  fly  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other." 
But  this  excuse  of  folly  will  not  apply  to  some  amateurs  of  ang- 
lings and  least  of  all  to  Isaac  Walton.      He  was  not  "  a  fool ;"  but, 
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o\k  the  eontirary,  a  seasible  and  meditative  mwo^  and,  in  the  main^  an 
extremdy  kind-hearted  one.  He  had  also  a  deep  and  unafiected  love 
for  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  and  an  eye  quick  to  discriminate 
then,  when  they  were  pkieed  before  it^-^n  eye  not  weakened  or  jaun- 
diced even  by  his  dwelling  in  that  spring  of  lall  mental  disease — a  large 
and  vicious  city.     What  Uien  shall  we  say  to  him  t 

Let  us  first  look  into  this  celebrated  work  of  his,  and  see  of  what  it 
chiefly  consists ;  and  then,  after  having  contrasted  together  the  traits 
of  its  cruelty  with  what  may  by  some  be  considered  as  its  tedeeming 
•parts,  let  us  inquire  whether  these  latter  do  not  aggravate  the  former, 
instead  of  extenuating  them.  It  makes  us  doubt  the  goodness  of  6xA 
common  nature,  and  look  with  fear  and  suspicion  on  all  around  us--^ 
teven  the  best.  The  reader,  who  may  not  have  previously  thought  on 
this  subject,  must  abstain  from  accusing  or  suspecting  me  of  expressfaig 
myself  extravagantly,  till  he  has  seen  what  I  nave  to  lay  before  him  in 
justification  of  ray  feelings*  But  if,  when  I  shall  have  don^  this,  he  be 
not  ready  to  confess  that  it  is  he,  and  not  I,  who  has  all  along  beeli 
practising  a  selMeceit,  I  may  safely  promise  that  I  will,  as  the  greats 
eat  uid  most  appropriate  penance  that  can  be  inflicted  on  my  folly, 
Cum  angler  myself. 

The  reader  ia  to  undeirstAttd,  that «« The  Cbrtplete  Angler*'  w  writteA 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  chiefiy  consists  of  the  conversations  which 
are  supposed  to  take  place  between  an  accomplished  angler  and  his 
pupil,  while  they  are  out  together  on  a  fishing'^kcursion.  In  the 
course  of  these  dialogues,  the  author,  under  the  name  of  Piscator,  laya 
before  his  young  friend  all  the  advantages  and  pleasufes  attendant  oik 
his  favourite  pumuit,  and  the  rules  and  remarics  necessary  for  him  t6 
attend  to,  if  he  would  follow  it  with  succelti. 

That  I  may,  as  well  on  the  reader's  account  as  my  own,  get  over  the 
unpleasant  part  of  my  task  as  soon  as  possible,  I  shall  at  once  place 
before  him  a  few  of  the  directions  which  Walton  gives  relative  to  live 
baits,  &c.  After  telling  his  pupil  that,  if  he  cannot  easily  find  a  Hvt 
grasskopprry  *'  a  black  snail,  mth  kit  btUy  dU  to  shoo  kis  whife,  will 
usuallv  do  as  well," —  or  "  a  beetle,  with  its  legs  and  wings  cut  off," — 
he  adds,  more  in  detail,  and  with  reference  to  the  baits  for  another  fish, 
"  First,  for  your  Kye  bait  of  a  fish,  a  roach  or  dace  is,  I  think,  tiiost 
tempting,  and  a  pearch  is  longest-lived  upon  the  hook;  and  having  cilt  off 
his  fin  on  his  back,  which  may  be  done  without  hurting  him^  you  fnai^t 
take  your  knife,  which  cannot  be  too  sharp,  and  betwixt  the  head  and 
the  fin  on  the  baek,  cut  or  make  an  incision,  at  duch  a  scar  as  you  tnay 
put  the  arming  wire  oE^your  hook  into  it,  with  as  little  bruising  of 
hurting  the  fish  as  art  and  diligence  will  enable  yon  to  do;  ana  so 
carrying  your  amring  wire  along  his  back,  unto  or  near  the  tail  of  your 
ffshy  betwixt  the  skin  and  the  body  of  it,  draw  oiit  that  wire  or  atimAg 
of  your  hock  at  another  scar  near  his  tail :  then  tie  him  about  it  wim 
thread,  but  no  harder  than  of  necessity,  tb  prevent  hurting  die  fish ; 
and  the  better  to  avoid  hurting  the  fish,  some  Iiavd  a  kmd  of  probd  tb 
opep  the  way,  for  the  more  easy  entrance  and  passage  of  your  wirer  or 
armmg.*— Agam,  of  firogs— •♦  And  thus  use  your  frog,  that  he  may 
ceniimie  kmg  aHve.  Pot  your  hook  inta  his  motrch,  which  you  may 
easily  do  from  the  middfo  of  April  till  August,  and  then  the  frog^ 
mouth  grows  up,  and  he  contimies  so  for  at  least  six  months  without 
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eMkigy  hut  h  luslBined,  none  fcul  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knows 
Im»w:   I  say,  put  yoiur  hook,  I  mean  the  anning  wire,  dirongh  his 
mouth,  and  out  at  his  gills,  and  then,  with  a  fine  needle  and  si£,  sew 
the  upper  part  of  his  leg  with  only  one  stitch  to  the  anning  wire  of 
your  hook,  or  tie  the  frog^s  leg,  above  die  upper  joint,  to  die  armed 
wire ;  and,  in  so  doing,  use  km  as  though  you  heed  Arm,  diat  is,  harm 
htm  as  little  as  you  may  possibly'^— (why-— does  die  reader  think  f — 
fkom  pity  of  his  sufferings  ?  —  No,  but)  *^  that  he  may  live  the  longer  F* 
— Once  more.     ^'  These  live  baits  may  make  sport,  being  ded  about 
the  body  or  wings  of  a  gooae  or  duck,  and  she  chased  over  a  pond : 
and  the  like  may  be  done  with  turning  three  or  fbur  live  baits  thus 
fiuitened  to  bladders,  or  boughs,  or  botdes  of  hay  or  fla^,  to  swim 
down  a  river,  whilst  you  walk  quietly  on  the  shore,  and  are  still  in  expec- 
tation of  sport  1"    Is  the  reader  satisfied  ?  or  does  he  desire  a  few 
more  morsels  in  the  fbllowing  taste  ?     •*  Take  a  carp,  alive  if  possible, 
scour  him,  and  rub  him  dean  with  sidt  and  water ;  dien  open  hhn,  and 
put  him  with  his  Uood  and  his  liver,  Ste."   Is  it  conceivable  that  these 
atroddes  can  proceed  from  the  really  kind,  simple-hearted,  and  be- 
nevolent Isaac  Walton  ? — so  sincere  a  lover  of  the  calm  delights  of  die 
country — so'  happy  a  wanderer   <'  by  hedge-row  elms,   on  hillocks 
green" —  so  ^iraptured  a  listener  to  die  nightingale's  song  or  the  cuc- 
koo's voice-^in  short,  with  ahogether  so  pnre  a  taste,  and  so  unafiectcd 
a  feeling  for  all  die  best  sources  o€-  mental  pleasure?     How  strangely 
do  the  foregoing  details  appear  in  contrast  with  the  following  passage. 
**  How  da  the  blackbird  and  throssel^  widi  their  melodious  voices, 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerfid  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months  warble 
fdrth  such  ditdes  as  no  art  of  instrument  can  reach  to ! — Nay,  the 
smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  seasons,  as,  namely,  the 
laverock,  the  dt-lark,  the  litde  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves 
mankind  both  living  and  deadi     But  the  nighdngalls,  another  of  my 
airy  creatures,  breadiea  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  litde  instru- 
mental throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  th4t  miracles  are 
not  ceased.     He  diat  at  midnight^  when  the.  very  labourer  sleeps  se- 
curdy,  should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet 
descantS)  the  natural  rising  and  fallings  die  doubling  and  redoubling  of 
her  voice,  might  wdl  be  lifted   above   earth,  axA  say.  Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  afibrdest 
bad  men  such  music  on  earth  1*'    Again  : — *^  When  I  would  beget  con- 
tent, and  increase  confidence  in  the  power  and  wisdom  and  providence 
of  God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding  stream,  and  there 
contemplate  the  lilies  that  td^eno  care,  and  those  very  many  other 
vasiens  litde  living  creatures j  that  are  not  only  created  but  fed,  man 
knows  not  how,  by  the  goodness  of  the  Ood  of  Nature,  and  therefore 
trust  in  him.     This  is  my  purpose;  and  so  let  every  thing  that  hath 
breath  praise  die  Lord."     This  is  his  purpose,  he  says ;  ai^  in  pursu- 
ance of  it  he  forthwith  impdes  upon  a  barbed  hook  one  of  these  '*  little 
living  creatures"  diat  are  **  created  and  fed  by  the  goodness  of  the  God 
of  Nature" —  to  be  swallowed  by  another  of  them,  as  a  means  of  drag- 
ing  the  latter  out  of  the  "  gliding  stream,"  in  which,  according  to  Mil- 
ton's own  opinion,  the  ''goodness  of  God"  had  placed  it — and  dl 
purely  and  avowedly  for  the  sport's  sake !     ''  And  so,"  he  concludes, 
**  let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord," — including  the  frog 
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that  has  just  been  sewed  to  his  hook  by  tho  1^,'  wid»  the  wire  rtiti 
"  through  his  mouth  and  out  at  his  gills" —  and  die  fish  that  has  tfaua 
been  enticed  to  "  gorge*'  the  said  hook  and  wire,  and  has  had  them 
torn  up  from  out  his  quivering  vitals,  and  is  put  on  one  side  to  die  in 
lingering  torments!  Surely,  there  never  was,  or  will  be,  such  another 
example  of  pure  and  heartfelt  kindliness  and  piety,  united  to  such  a 
heart-sickening  and  selfish  want  of  feeling  and  consistency — bo  sin- 
cerely delighted  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  happiness  that  are  every 
where  scattered  about  us,  joined  to  so  callous  a  habit  of  wilfully  de- 
stroying that  beauty  and  happiness,  for  pure  sport !  For  my  part,  I 
could  more  easily  solve  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  than  give  a  rational 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  following  short  passage,  with 
which  this  most  singular  and  unaccountable  book  closes.  The  pupil, 
in  return  for  the  instructions  that  Walton  has  been  giving  him  about 
**  live  baits,"  &c.  calls  for  "  the  blessing  of  Peter's  master"  upon  ki$ 
master ;  and  this  latter  adds,  "  And  upon  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue, 
and  dare  trust  in  his  Providence,  and  be  quiet,  and  go  an  angling" 

However  much  I  may  wish  to  engender  in  the  reader  a  hatred  for 
this  execrable  "  sport,"  I  would  willingly  leave  bim  impressed  •  with 
the  same  respect  and  affection  that  I  myself  feel  towards  the  honest 
Isaac  Walton.  I  shall,  therefore,  close  this  slight  notice  with  a  few 
specimens  of  his  exquisite  naivete,  simplicity,  and  enthusiasm ; — all 
of  which  would  be  perfectly  delightful,  if  they  were  not  worse  than  cast 
away  on  such  a  subject.  I  have  said  that  he  is  unaffectedly  kind- 
hearted.  He  is  so  much  so,  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  hate  any 
thing — not  even  the  worst  things,  except  otters.  But  these  he  abuses 
in  set  terms,  calling  them  "  villainous  vermin,"  and  *'  base  otters;"  and 
he  assures  us  that  he  "  hates  them  perfectly,  became  they  lote  Jish  so 
well;  or  rather,  because  they  destroy  so  much."  Next  to  otters,  he 
dislikes  scoffers,  because  he  has  heard  that  they  rail  at  his  beloved 
pursuit.  He  makes  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  dislike  them,  "  because 
I  account  them  enemies  to  me,  and  to  all  that  love  virtue  and  angUngT 
With  him  the  terms  are  convertible  ; — see  what  he  says  afterwards  to 
the  same  effect:  '^  It  (angling)  will  prove  like  virtue,  a  reward  to  it- 
self." Again,  he  describes  his  deceased  friend,  Sir  George  Hastings, 
as  "  an  excellent  angler,  and  now  with  God^**  as  if  he  believed,  which 
he  undoubtedly  did,  that  the  one  is.  the  surest  and  shortest  road  to  the 
other.  Hear,  also,  what  he  says  of  Dr.  Nowel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  : 
"  And  the  good  old  man,  though  he  was  very  learned,  yet  knowing 
that  God  leads  us  not  to  heaven  by  many  nor  by  hard  questions,  Uke 
an  honest  angler" — did  what,  does  the  reader  think? — ^why,  "  made 
that  good,  plain,  unperplexed  catechism  which  is  printed  with  our  good 
old  service-book!"  Describing  the  same  person,  he  continues— ^"  his 
custom  was  to  spend,  besides  his  fixed  hours  of  prayer,  (those  hours 
which  by  command  of  the  church  were  enjoined  the  clergy,  and  vo- 
luntarily dedicated  to  devotion  by  many  primitive  Christians,)  1  say, 
besides  those  hours,  this  good  man  was  observed  to  spend  a- tenth  part 
of  his  time  in  angling"  which  he  (Walton)  considers  as,  par  excellence, 
"  a  recreation  that  became  a  churchman."  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
describe  his  picture  in  Brazen  Nose  college;  **  in  which  picture  he  is 
drawn  leaning  on  a  desk,  with  his  Bible  before  hin^,  and  on'  the  oae 
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hand  of  him  lines,  hooks,  and  other  tackling,  lying  in  a  round ;  and  on 
his  other  hand  his  angle-rods  of  several  sorts."  It  is  evident  from  all 
this,  that  Walton  thought  Dr.  Nowel,  as  he  was  a  good  angler,  could 
not  fail  to  he  a  good  Christian.  Numerous  other  passages  might  he 
pointed  out,  to  shew  that  Walton  actually ye/^,  if  he  did  not  helietCy 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  some  natural  and  necessary  connexion  hetween 
angling  and  virtue.  I  will  refer  to  one  or  two  more  on  this  point,  as  their 
characteristic  naivet^  is  perfectly  deUghtful.  After  having  described, 
to  his  pupil,  with  infinite  gusto,  the  best  mode  of  dressing  a  pike,  he 
adds,  **  This  dish  of  meat  is  too  good  for  any  btit  anglers^  or  very  honest 
men"  Again,  speaking  of  a  "  brother  of  the  angle,"  he  says  he  was 
**  an  honest  man,  and  a  most  excellent  fly-fisher."  With  him  the  two 
characters  never  occur  separately.  Nay,  he  carries  his  enthusiasm  so 
far  on  this  point,  that  he  believes  men  are  born  to  angling,  as  they  are 
to  poetry,  and  that  without  a  genius  for  it  they  cannot  succeed ;  "  for 
angling  is  somewhat  like  poetry, — men  are  to  be  born  so."  Finally,  he 
has  little  doubt  that  a  person  thus  gifled  is  equally  capable  of  all  other 
good  works.  His  book  contains  several  beautiful  copies  of  verses ; 
but  hear  what  he  says  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all :  "  Trust  me, 
scholar,  I  thank  you  heartily  for  these  verses :  they  be  choicely  good, 
and  doubtless  made  by  a  lover  of  angling"  And  yet  there  is  not  one  word 
in  them  that  would  countenance  this  idea ;  on  the  contrary,  the  few 
words  that  do  refer  to  angling,  tend  to  prove  directly  the  opposite. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  as  another  curious  result  of  Walton's  en- 
thusiasm for  angling,  that  it  not  only  destroyed  his  excellent  natural 
feelings,  but  also  his  good  sense  and  good  taste,  in  all  points  connected 
with  that  subject.  He  had,  generally  speaking,  an  admirable  taste 
for  poetry ;  and  yet  because  Du  Bartas  (that  ideal  of  the  bombastical 
and  mock-heroic)  says  something  about  angling  and  fishes,  Walton 
quotes  him  with  ecstacy,  and  calls  him  "  the  divine  Du  Bartas ;"  and 
believes  and  instances  ever  so  many  wild  and  ridiculous  stories  that  he 
tells  about  the  "  chaste  mullet,"  the  "  constant  cantharus,"  and  the 
"  adulterous  sargus."  Nay,  on  this  subject  he  believes  and  quotes 
that  proverbial  liar,  Ferdinand  Mendcz  Pinto'  himself. 

I  will  now  close  my  extracts  by  a  short  passage,  which  cannot  fail  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  apt  idea  of  the  peculiar  style  in  which  the 
Complete  Angler  is  written:  "  Piscafor — And  now,  scholar,  my  di- 
rection for  fly-fishing  is  ended  with  this  shower,  for  it  has  done  raining; 
and  now  look  about  you,  and  see  how  pleasantly  that  meadow  looks  ; 
nay,  and  the  earth  smells  as  sweetly  too.  Come,  let  me  tell  you  what 
holy  Mr.  Herbert  says  of  such  days .  and  fiowers  as  these ;  and  then 
we  will  thank  God  that  we  enjoy  them,  and  yraUk  to  the  river  and  sit 
down  quietly,  and  try  to  catch  the  other  brace  of  fronts" 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  skv ; 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thv  fall  to-night ; 
I<or  tnou  roust  ate. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  an^ry  and  brave. 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye  ^ 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 

And  thou  must  die. 
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Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  .roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  eompacted  lie ; 
My  music  shews  you  have  your  closes. 
And  all  must'  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  yirtoous  soul, 
Lik«  seasoned  timber,  never  gives. 
But  when  the  whole  woild  turns  to  cOlil, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 
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Whev  eastern  skies  are  tinged  with  red. 
And  fairest  morn  with  hasty  tread 
Upsprings  to  ope  Heaven's  golden  gate, 
And  chase  the  rmg*ring  stars  that  wait 

To  spy  the  brashing  dawn ; 
While  rays  from  Phoobus'  glowing  car 
Gleam. brightly  on  your  casement's  bar, 
.  And  Doura  flood  of  glorious  lij^ht 
To  shame  the  slothful  sons  of^night. 

Oh  haste— oh  haste 
To  snatch  the  fresh  and  fleeting  hour. 
Ere  noon  has  sipp'd  each  dewy  flower 

That  decks  the  spangled  lawn. 

Oh  shake  off  slumber's  drowsy  spell. 
In  morning's  pleasant  haunts  to  dwell ; 
And  haste  to  join  the  feather'd  throng. 
That  greet  the  dawn  with  choral  song. 

Or  skylark's  earlier  lay : 
With  cardess  foosteps  freely  rove 
O'er  sunny  plain,  or  leafy  grove. 
While  new-mown  hay  its  sweets  bestowing, 
Perfumes  the  air  that 's  freshly  blowing  j 

Oh  haste— oh  haste 
To  meet  the  bee  on  busy  win^ 
O'er  opening  flowerets  hoverinff, 

And  watch  the  squirrel's  p&y. 

To  taste  the  gifts  of  earth  and  air. 
That  Phoebus'  fiercer  beam  will  scare. 
On  new-bom  buds  of  every  hue 
To  trace  the  j;littering  drops  of  dew. 

The  timtd  have  to  spy. 
Who  stealing  forth,  now  hopes  unseen 
To  banquet  on  the  humid  green. 
And  oft,  the  while  she  feariess  grazes. 
Admires  her  leveret's  frolic  mazes. 

Oh  haste--*oh  haste — 
Joys  like  these  will  never  stay, 
But  melt  like  summer's  mist  away. 

From  day's  too  piercing  eye. 
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ON    THE    GAME    OF    CHESS     IN    EUROPE    I>URING    THE 
THIBtEENTH    CENTURY.* 

Before  I  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  various  MS&.  consulted 
in  drawing  up  the  present  Essay,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  additional 
allusions  to  the  ancient  romances*  In  the  romance  of  "  Tristan  de 
LeonnoiSf**  written  about  the  year  1120,  Tristan  goes  to  the  court  of 
Sang  Pharanumd  for  his  education,  where  "  tant  creust  et  amenda  tant 
que  chascun  s'en  merveilloit,  il  s^ eut  tant  des  Eschez  et  des  tables  qae 
nul  ne  Ten  peult  macter."  The  romance  of  *'  Ogier  le  Danois**  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting  from  the  minute  description  it  gives  of  a  Game  at 
Chess  'played  between  Chariot  and  Baldwin  ;  the  tale  is  thus  told : — 
"  Et  quat  ce  vit  sur  le  vespre  tournoierent  vng  peu  a  la  salle.  £t  il 
print  voulente  a  chariot  de  iouer  aux  eschez :  si  dema'da  a  baudouin  sil 
y  scauoit  rien  et  il  respo'dit  q*ouy.  Adonc  lui  commanda  quil  allast 
querir  leschequier  et  le  fist  et  si  tost  quil  fut  venu  chascu  assist  son 
ieu.  Et  quant  chariot  comenca  a  iouer  tira  vng  petit  paonnet  et  print 
vng  cheualier  et  baudou3rn  q  fin  et  soubtil  estoit  tira  le  sien  et  Una  et 
print  deux  cheualiers,  De  son  rey  lui  dist  eschac.  En  lui  disant  mon- 
seigneur  nous  aurons  tan  tost  la  fin  de  ce  jeu.  Puis  couu'rit  chariot 
*on  roc  et  prit  ung  paonnet,  Adonc  baudouyn  irayt  son  cheualier  et  la 
mis  au  plus  pres  de  son  roy»  Et  chariot  ne  puoit  point  a  plaisir,  mais 
lui  dist  plusieurs  fois  laissez  celle  raille  ou  ie  vous  iure  ma  foy  q'  vous 
en  repentirez.  Monseigneur  se  dist  baudouyn  cela  vault  mieulx  que 
tout  le  ieu  car  le  ieu  des  esehez  est  de  telle  propriete  quil  ne  dema'de 
que  langaige  ioyeulz," '  &c.  This  of  course  leads  to  more  violent 
language,  and  terminates  in  Chariot" s  seizing  the  chess-bo^d  and 
dashing  out  the  brains  ot  Baldwin.  In  the  sixth  book  of  the  "  Philicolo" 
of  Boccaciof  a  game  is  described  with  similar  minuteness,  but  the 
courteous  conduct  of  Philicolo  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  insolent  and 
overbearing  behaviour  of  Baldwin :  the  former  not  only  permits  his 
petulant  antagonist,  a  Castellan,  to  win  several  games,  but  when  he  at 
length  wins  and  the  other  in  a  pet  oversets  the  chess-board,  addresses 
bim  in  the  following  mild  and  soothing  words, — **  Signor  mio,  per  cio 
che  usanza  de  piu  sauii  di  crucciarsi  a  questo  giuoco,  io  voi  men  sauio 
non  reputo,  per  che  contra  gli  Scacchi  crucciato  siate;  ma  se  voi 
haueste  ben  riguardato  il  giuoco  prima  che  guastaU^o,  harreste  cono- 
sciuto  che  io  era  in  duo  tratti  matto  da  voi.  Credo  che  '1  vedeste,  ma 
per  essermi  cortese,  monstra'doui  crucciato  uoleste  il  gmoco  hauer 
perduto,  ma  cio  non  sia  cosi.  Questi  bisanti  siano  tutti  uostri,**  &c. — 
Siry  as  it  is  customary  for  the  wisest  men  to  be  vexed  at  this  gamcy  I  do  not 
esteem  you  the  less  wise^  because  you  vented  your  anger  on  the  chess-meny 
but  if  you  had  considered  the  game  well  before  you  spoilt  it,  you  would  have 
known  that  in  two  moves  you  might  hare  mated  me,  I  beUeve  you  saw  it, 
but  in  order  to  be  courteous  to  me,  appearing  to  be  vexed,  you  pretended 
to  have  lost  the  game,  but  let  that  not  be  so.  Let  these  besants  be  all 
yours,  &c. 

There  are  several  MSS.  on  chess  d^osited  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  which  I  shall  attempt  a  description,  commencing  with  the  least  im- 
portant, and  concluding  with  the  more  valuable  ones. — MS.  Sloans 

*  Continued  from  p.  320. 
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4029.  is  a  imall  MS.  on  paper,  containing  a  variety  of  tales  in  Latin. 
Mr.  Twiss,  in  his  very  interesting  work  on  chess,  describes  it  in  the 
following  laconic  terms:  '  Cod.  Sec.  XIV.  Sloan.  4029.  Plut.  xxiii.  D. 
Fabula  dt  ludo  Scaccarii.  T\vo  pages  on  paper,  of  tshkh  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  read  a  line*  Without  doubting  the  truth  of  Mr.  T.'s  asser- 
tion when  applied  merely  to  himself,  I  must  nevertheless  beg  leave  to 
difier  in  the  general  application  of  his  opinion ;  since,  with  little  or  no 
difficulty,  I  have  been  enabled  to  peruse  etery  line  of  it.  It,  however, 
will  not  repay  the  labour  of  perusal,  as  it  is  a  wretched  moraUtjf  on 
chess,  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  Pope  Innocent,  which  will  be  presently 
noticed.  In  this  MS.  the  eight  squares  {octo  puncta)  of  the  chess-board, 
are  very  sagaciously  compared  to  the  eight  kinds  of  men  living  in  the 
world,  viz.  Wyldhede,  Wykkydkede,  Clergy,  Laymen,  Rich,  and  Poor ;  the 
writer  omitting,  possibly  from  forgetfuJness,  to  add  the  two  remaining 
descriptions.  He  then  mentions  the  names  of  the  chess-men,  and  ex- 
plains their  various  moves,  which  I  shall  advert  to  in  their  proper  place. 
— Bibl.  Reg.  12  E.  xxi.  consists  of  two  pages  in  rhyme,  written  on  vel- 
lum, and  called, '  Incipit  modus  et  scientia  It^i  Scaccontm ;'  and  the  Mora- 
lity of  Pope  Innocent,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Rome  in  1198. 
This  morality  (moralitatis  de  Scaccarioper  dominum  Innocentium  PapamJ 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  manuscripts  extant  on  this  game, 
but  great  doubts  exist  whether  the  holy  father  were  really  the  author 
of  so  absurd  and  trifling  a  performance,  it  being  likewise  attributed  to 
an  English  monk  of  tlie  same  name,  who  lived  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  19th  century. — MS.  Harl.  1275.  is  a  small  4to,  of  50  leaves 
of  parchment,  and  about  twenty-nine  lines  on  a  page.  This  is  the  work 
o£  Jacobus  de  Cesulis,  entitled  *  Liber  moralis  de  ludo  Scaccontm,  The 
first  page  has  a  border  well  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  repre- 
senting flowers,  birds,  angels,  &c.  The  first  letter,  which  is  an  M.  of 
about  an  inch  square,  is  ornamented  with  a  miniature  of  a  king  playing 
at  chess  with  a  philosopher.  The  drawing  is  good,  the  colours  vivid, 
and  the  whole  of  the  writing  in  the  manuscript  extremely  neat,  and  in 
perfect  preservation.  Dr.  Hyde,  speakings  of  this  book,  says,  that  it 
was  written  by  Jacopo  Dacciesole,  a  Dominican  friar,  before  the  year 
1 200.  There  is  a  Latin  manuscript  of  this  woik  in  the  library  of  Dres- 
den, with  the  following  title :  *  Solatium  ludi  Scacchorum,  scilicet  regi- 
minis  ac  morum  hominum,  et  ofiBcium  Virorum  Nobilium,  quorum 
formas  si  quis  menti  impresserit,  bellum  ipsum,  et  Ludi  virtutem  corde 
faciliter,  vel  felicitcr  poterit  obtinere.'  At  the  end  are  these  facetious 
lines — 

Finito  libro,  sit  laus  et  gloria  Christo  I 

Detur  pro  poenA  Scriptori  pulchra  puella. 

Penna,  precor,  cessa,  quoniaai  manus  est  mihi  fessa. 

Explicit  hie  iotum,  ^pro  pcenA  da  mihi  potum.*  ' 
. — — i ..V-^. 

•  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  an  exceedingly  cnrious  €ataIo}p4  of 
Writers  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  inserted  in  <*  A  Treatise  on  the  Oamtf  of  QMss ; 
containing  the  Games  on  odds,  from  the  Traiti  des  AfnaieuT»\  the  GaraaSk  of  the 
celebrated  Anonymous  Modenese  j  a  variety  of  Games  actually  played,"  &c.  By 
John  Cochrane,  Esq,  1822.  8vo.  Mr.  C.  has  done  no  little  service  to  ^e  chess 
world  by  giving,  in  this  excellent  Treatise  on  Chess,  the  games  of  the  Anonymous 
Modetiete,  Some  of  the  games,  collected  from  actual  play,  evince  great  skill, 
particularly  that  at  p.  250.  His  defence  to  what  he  terms  <*  The  Queen's  Pawn  iwo 
Game,"  at  p.  251,  and  his  notice  of  "  The  King's  Pawn  one  Game,"  are  also  very 
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There  are  several  other  copies  of  this  work  in  the  British  Ma^peum, 
which  need  not  be  enumerated. — MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  B.  ix.  1.  is  a  very 
curious  little  treatise  on  chess,  without  date  or  title,  written  on  vellum 
about  the  middle  of  the  Idth  century.  Mr.  Twiss  says  that  it  is  con- 
tained *'  in  seven  octavo  parchment  leaves,"  but  we  must  not  infer  from 
thence  that  the  MS.  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  them,  on  the 
contrary  it  consists  of  only  nine  double-columned  pages,  each  column 
having  on  an  average  forty  lines  of  neatly  written  French  verse,  and 
illustrated  with  fifteen  coloured  diagrams.  The  work  commences  with 
the  author's  general  address  to  his  readers : 

Seignon  un  poi  mentendez.  Lordings,  a  little  to  mc  attend, 

Ki  lea  gioa  de  esches  amez.  Who  tbe  game  of  chess  lave, 

£  ieo  vne  partie  yub  dirrai.  And  I  a  game  will  tell  you, 

Solunc  iceo  ke  apria  enai.  According  as  I  have  learnt  it ; 

Lea  gins  partis  numeement.  Particularly  the  game-parties, 

Ke  me  vnt  apris  diuerse  gent.  That  divers  people  have  taught  me : 

De  plusnrs  meistres  Ics  ai  apris.  Of  mnny  masters  I  have  learnt  them, 

G*nt  veisie  iad  mcst  auis.  Many  times  I  have  had  advice  : 

£  mult  si  purra  leu  amender.  And  much  it  may  he  lawful  to  amend 

Kia  tuz  les  esches  voldra  iuer.  For  all  who  chess  wish  to  play ; 

Kar  ki  ke  uoldra  ententiuement.  For  he  that  would  attentively 

Des  gins  aprender  le  doctnement.  Of  the  game  learn  the  science, 

Les  sutils  trez.  les  matesons.  The  subtle  moves,  the  mates, 

Les  defenses,  cum  les  aprendrons.  The  defences,  as  we  have  learnt  them, 

Bien  purra  ueer  e  parteneir.  May  well  see  and  perceive 

Ke  ginspartiz  a  g'nt  saueir.  That  he  who  of  game-parties  has  great  know- 
ledge, 

£n  tutcs  curz  aseurement  In  all  courts  assuredly 

Jucr  purra  plus  afeitement.  Can  play  more  skilfuUy. 

Mes  vne  genz  sount.  ke  endespit.  But  there  is  one  people  who  in  despite 

Vnt  les  giuspartiz.  c  prisent  petit.  Have  the  game-parties,  and  esteem  them  little. 

Pur  ceo  q'  poi  enseiuent  ou  nient.  Because  tibey  know  litde  or  nothing  of  them  : 

Mei  ceo  net  pas  a  dreit  iugement.  But  this  is  not  from  right  judgment, 

De  despire  ceodu't  neu  seit  la  u'ite.  To  despise  that  which  none  knows  the  truth  of; 

Kar  toust  pest  estre  en  curt  galle.  (For  all  may  be  at  the  French  court.) 

Kar  coment  purra  ben  iuger.  For  how  can  he  judge  well  of  that 

Dnnt  il  ne  se  seit  riou  aider.         '  To  aid  which  he  knows  nothing : 
Pur  ceo  neiustdeoa'tq'lsettcerteins.  For  it  is  not  just  before  he  knows  for  certain, 

Kar  ul  fait  tenn  ert  pur  vilains.  For  if  he  does  so,  it  will  be  done  wrongfully. 

Then  follows  a  particular  address  to  a  friend,  which,  as  a  specimen 
.  of  the  argumentative  powers  of  the  writer,  is  too  curious  to  he  omitted: 

Baal  firere  souent  mauez  reqnis.  Fair  brother,  you  have  often  requested  me* 

Ke  ieo  solum  le  mien  auis.  That  I,  according  to  my  advice, 

LeB  giuspartiz  t'nslatasse.  The  gameparties  should  translate 

En  romans.  e  vus  les  enueasse.  Into  romance*,  and  to  you  send  them  ; 

Fet  les  ai.  ore  lea  receuez.  I  have  done  them— now  receive  them. 

Si  dit  en  ai  poi.  ne  me  blamez.  If  I  have  said  little,  do  not  blame  me, 

Kar  mult  est  grief  u'rayment.  For  truly  there  is  much  pain 
De  prendre  les  gius  p'  enseynement.  To  learn  the  game  by  instruction, 

Ki  ne  fust  assis  a  leschekier.  Who  is  not  seated  at  the  chess-board, 

V'lom  penst  les  traiz  iuger.  Where  he  mav  judge  of  the  moves. 

Fet  est  nekedent  ore  le  receuet.  It  is  nevertheless  done,  now  receive 

Mun  lineret  e  pas  nel  peoplez.  My  little  book,  and  do  not  publish  it ; 

good ;  the  frontispiece  to  the  wori^  exhibits  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
positions  in  Chess.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  C.'s  Treatise  will  be  found  extremely  useful 
to  amateurs,  and  not  undeserving  the  attention  of  more  experienced  plajrers. 

*  This  word  does  not  bear  in  ancient  writers  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
term :  it  signifies  generally  ike  French  languagCf  and,  by  implication,  works  of 
either  history  or  fable,  composed  in  that  tongue. 
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KarttluMeketropcalpoplee.  For  a  Uiiog  tkal  is  too  coai«o«» 

Mains  vsjit.  e  meins  est  sipee.  Is  less  valued  and  less  lored  > 

E  sens,  e  aueir.  plus  uil  ensaut.  And  senpe  and  knowledge  become  more  yile, 

Kant  co*mun  est  a  tnt  le  mond.  When  they  sre  common  to  all  the  world  : 

Kar  81  les  set  sages  de  Rome.  For  if  the  seven  wise  mastera  of  Rome 

Nen  seuseat  pins  ke  sltre  home.  Knew  not  more  than  other  mea* 

NIent  plus  ne  fust  de  eus  parle.  Nothing  more  would  be  said  of  them 

Ke  daltres  ke  del  siecle  sunt  ale.  Than  of  others  of  that  sge  that  are  psssed : 

£  si  li  or  fut  si  communs.  And  if  gold  were  as  common 

E  um  fer.  v  acer.  v  plumbs.  As  iron,  or  steel,  or  lead, 

Nient  ne  fiit  de  greignur  chirte.  It  would  not  be  of  greater  deameis 

Ke  lautre  metal  ke  ai  nome.  Than  the  other  metals  that  I  have  named. 

Pur  ceo  heal  frere  par  icele  fei.  Therefore,  fair  brother,  by  this  faith, 

Vus  coninr,  q'  fieistes  amei.  I  entreat  yon,  as  you  proreas  firiendship, 

Ke  vus  oest  linere  pas  naprestez.  That  you  do  not  lend  this  book. 

Si  vns  congee  de  moi  ne  aiez.  If  you  have  not  leave  from  me. 

The  principal  merit  of  this  author  is,  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject ;  fbr,  in  other  respects,  his  book  con- 
tains no  openings,  and  his  ends  of  games  are  many  of  them  so  ob- 
scure, and  his  directions  to  play  them  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory, 
that  they  almost  defy  elucidation.  Still  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
merit  commendation,  and  afford  no  inconclusive  argument,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  game,  at  that  early  period,  was  not  only  far  from 
being  contemptible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  skill.  Some  of  the  parties  in  this  manuscript  are  designated  by 
a  particular  title,  allusive  eiUier  to  the  situation  of  the  pieces,  or  nature 
of  the  game  ;  a  custom  introduced  probably  for  the  sake  of  assisting 
the  memory,  and  forming  a  species  ofmenioria  technica  for  the  amateur. 
The  following  list  shews  the  names  given  in  thb  treatise  to  many  of 
the  parties  and  ends  of  games : 

Oame3..Kipeotnprenge.  6 . .  Muse  uilain. 

4 . .  Covena'nt  lei  ueint.  12. .  6iu  des  alfins. 

5 . .  Ki  ne  done  chose  amee.  13.  Fol  sil  prent. 
Ne  prendra  chose  desires. 

The  remaining  eight  games  are  without  titles  to  them. 

The  first  game  in  this  manuscript  is  introduced  by  the  foHowiqg 
short  tale,  no  doubt  inserted  by  the  writer  to  induce  his  readers  to.ex- 
ainine  the  work,  which  even  the  interesting  game  of  chess  would  have 
failed  in  effecting,  without  the  additional  temptation  of  a  romance,  and 
that  a  love  one  ! 

Dui  baron  estient  iadis.  There  were  formerly  two  barons, 

Ke  des  esches  vrent  apris.  Who  had  learnt  chess ; 

A  vn  ior  paratie  sasistrent*  Oqq  day  they  sat  down 

As  esches  giucr.  e  g'ntment  mistreat.  To  play  at  chess,  and  greatly  Oiey  sUkod. 

Li  vns  mist  sa  teste  pur  copore.  The  one  staked  his  head  to  be  cut  off, 

Lautre  sa  fille.  sil  nel  pout  mater.  The  oUierhisdaughter.ifhecould  not  mate  him* 

Tant  iuerent  kil  fust  swspris.  They  played  unS  he  was  surprued  • 

Ke  sa  teste  al  giu  ont  nf  is.  Who  had  staked  his  head  on  the  game. 

Mult  fut  dolent  pur  mort  se  tint  He  was  mnch  troubled,  preparing  himself  for 

death, 

Kant  la  nouele  a  la  pucele  vint.  When  the  news  to  the  maid  came 

Ke  sil  amis  a  mort  ert  lluerca.  That  her  lover  to  death  was  delivered. 

Kant  ele  lentent  anale  les  deagrea.  When  she  heard  it,  down  the  steps 


•  A  ehea  term,  the  precise  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear. 
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Dc  la  chaumbre  en  U  sale  entra.  From  lier  chamber  *  into  the  hall  the  entered. 

Vit  smi  ami  sosps.  mult  li  peisa.  She  saw  her  loyer  surpriaed— mach  she  was 

concerned, 

G'nt  fdee  estnt  e  estodia.  Long  time  she  stood  and  stndied 

Goment  deliiierer  le  pnrra.  How  she  might  deliver  him : 

Pols  dit.  mit  est  fols  e  bricun.  Then  she  said,  <<  He  is  very  foolish 

Ke  sa  teste  met  en  raancun.  lYho  his  head  pats  in  ransom 

As  esebes.  si  bien  He  pnmelt  At  chess,  unless  he  can  well  perceive 

Vltre  le  dOofime  tret,  e  apaliceit.  Beyond  ^e  ninth  move,  aAd  see 

Quele  chose  aider  la  porra.  What  thing  may  aid  him." 

Plus  ne  dit.  sis  peres  se  corocki  More  she  said  not :  her  father  was  angry, 

£  iura  ke  mal  ot  parlee.  And  swore  it  was  ill-spoken. 

La  pucele  en  chaumbre  reestalee.  The  maid  returned  to  her  chamber. 

Le  chiuider  a  ki  ele  ceo  ot  dit.  The  Knight  on  what  she  had  said 

Mult  estudia.  e  taiit  pnrtiit.  Studied  much,  and  so  long  surveyed  it, 

Kil  vit  la  defehse  e  la  mateson.  That  he  saw  the  defence  and  the  check-mate. 

Si  cum  nus  icl  le  aprendrum.  As  we  have  here  learnt  it. 

That  the  author  was  not  an  ecclesiastic  is  evident  from  the  uncom- 
plimentary allusions  to  the  clergy,  in  various  parts  of  the  Manuscript. 
Thus,  in  pag^  5.  col.  1. — 

Cist  giu  resemble  nos  lettrez. 

No9  eueakes.  e  nos  abbez. 

Ke  tant  riche  sunt  de  g'nt  auer. 

£  taot  sages  de  terrien  sauer. 

£  a  degre  e  tut  aesuent. 

Liir  almes  liuerent  a  turment. 

Si  ke  le  diable  uoillent  v  nun. 

Les  liuerent  a  perdicion. 

Kar  il  alieuent  filles  e  fiz. 

£  \utporem(})  e  lur  norrlz.  &c.  Sec. 

At  the  end  of  this  MS.  ^e  the  following  Latin  lines  on  the  moves 
of  the  pieces  at  Chess : 

%  It  pedes  ad  bellum  prior  incipit  ip'e  duellum. 
Panit  in  obli^uum  punctum  feriens  inimicum. 
Alpneus  in  trmeis  parat  insidias  inimicis. 
Pugnat  potenter  temptatq'  ferire  latenter. 
Miles  in  aduerso  punoto  mediante  relicto. 
Prosilit  &  fortem  prostemit  fortior  h6stem. 
Linea  si  pateat  rooo.  calpit  omne  q'd  ebslat 
Pergit  in  obliquam  rqB;aiis  femina  punctum. 
Si  scacces  regem  r^^alem  perdere  sedem. 
Cogitor.  &  totus  sit  de  seae  remotus. 
Die  regi  scaccum.  si  semita  non  patet  illi. 
Matus  erh  factus.  nusq'm  latuisse  Coactus. 

These  lines  are  taken,  with  a  slight  variation,  frbhl  A  short  poem  on 
chess,  (BibL  Regia  Ift  E.  ibd.J  entitled,  "  I^ipii  rnodiU  H  sdentia  hdi 
Scaccorum"  which  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  as  will  like- 
wise another  treatise  (in  the  same  Manuscript)  attrii>uted  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent, and  entitled,  "  Sequitur  qwedam  moraUtas  de  ScUecario,  per  Dam' 
nam  Innocentium  Papam.** 

There  is  a  Chess  MS.  m  the  King's  Library,  marked  13  A.  xviii., 

*  The  chambers  of  the  ladies  about  the  period  of  this  manuscript  were  constructed 
of  wooden  boards  or  shingles,  and  called  chambers  or  bowers^  probably  from  their 
resemblance  to  an  arbour.  The  hall,  in  which  the  noblemen  and  their  feudatories 
resided,  formed  a  separate  building,  connected  either  by  a  flight  of  steps  :  r  a  long 
and  narrow  passage. 
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considerably  longer  than  that  just  described,  and  containing  not  only 
all  the  positions  in  that  treatise,  but  many  additional  games.  The 
writer  has  evidently  formed  his  book  on  the  foundation  of  the  former, 
and  has  extended  it  to  nearly  two  thousand  lines.  The  names  of  the 
games  are  as  follows : 


Game  1 . .  Guy  de  chr*. 

2..Guy  dechr*. 

3. .  Guy  dc  chr*. 

4..Legnyde  dames. 

.*(. .  Le  g;uy  de  damoyBeles. 

6..Legiiy  de  alfins. 

7. .  Le  guy  de  alfins. 

8..Le  guy  de  anel. 

9. .  Le  guy  de  couenau't. 
10. .  Guy  de  p'pre  confusloa*. 
11..  Guy  de  p'pre  confuBiou*. 
12. .  Guy  de  p*pre  confiisiou'. 
13.. Mai  assis. 
14.. Guy  cotidian. 
15. .  Le  guy  cotidian. 
16. .  Le  poynt  estrau'ge. 
17. .  Le  pojrnt  estrau'ge. 
18. .  Ky  perde  sey  salue. 
19. .  Ky  ne  douoe  ceo  ke  il  eyroe  ne 

p*nt  ke  desire. 
20. .  Bien  troue. 
21..Bealpetiz. 

22. .  Mieut  vaut  engyn  ke  force. 
23. .  Ky  est  larges  est  sages. 
24. .  Ky  doune  ganye. 
25.. Le  guy  de  ly  enginous  e  ly 

coueytous. 
26. .  Couenau't  fet  ley. 
27. .  De  pres  seu  ioyst  ky  de  loyns 
▼eyL 

The  MS.  opens  with  the  following  preface,  taken  from  that  prefixed 
to  the  Cotton  Manuscript: 

let;  come* cent  les  iup*tiez  des  Esches, 

V«.  requer  ke  t^p  ne  le  pupliez. 


Game  28. .  Meschef  fet  horn  penser. 
29. .  La  chace  de  chiualer. 
30. .  La  chace  de  ferce  e  de  chr*. 
31.. Bien  fort. 
32. .  Fol  si  prent. 
33. .  Ly  ennoyous. 
.34. .  Le  seons  sey  ennoye. 
35. .  Le  veil  conu. 
36. .  Le  haut  enprise. 
37. .  Le  guy  de  cji'dut. 
38. .  Ky  put  se  prenge. 
39. .  La  batalie  sautn  aray. 
40..Le  tretemble. 
41 . .  Le  tret  emble. 
42. .  Ly  desperea. 
43. .  Ly  merueliouB. 
44. .  Ly  meruelious. 
45. .  De  pou'  ferce  home  fet. 
46..Mu8e  vyleyn. 
47. .  Le  guy  de  dames  &  de  da- 

moyseles. 
48..Folsi8eyfie. 
49., Has  no  title. 
50. .  Mai  veysyn. 
5\..  Has  no  title, 
52. .  Le  mat  de  ferces. 
53. .  Flour  de  guys. 
54. .  Le  batalie  de  Rokes, 
55..Duble  eschec. 


Seigneurs,  vn  poy  entendez. 
V*.  ke  les  gius  des  eschez  ames. 
E  ieo  vn  p'tie  V«.  dirray. 
Solunc  ceo  ke  apris  enay. 
De  plusures  mestres  les  ay  apris. 
Grau't  ueisdie  i  ad  moy  est  auys. 
Kar  ky  Toudra  ente'tiueme't. 
Desgiusp'tiez  apredre  le  doctneme't. 
Les  sutils  trayz  &  les  mateysou'nes. 
Les  defenses  cu*  les  apre'deromcs. 
£n  tute  cours  asseureme't. 
Juer  porra  le  plus  afeitenie*t. 
Mes  V*.  ke  ceste  liueret  en  auez. 


Meyns  vaut  &  meyns  est  amee. 
£  sens  &  auer  plus  vil  ensou't. 
Ka'nt  co'mon  sou't  a  tut  le  mo'nd. 
Kar  si  li  set  sage  de  rome. 
Ne  siussent  plus  ke  altre  home. 
Nient  plus  ne  fut  ore  de  eus  p'le. 
Ke  des  altres  ke  del  siecle  su't  passew 
E  si  H  or  fut  si  comuns. 

8*n  fer  ou  assez  pu  plumbs, 
ne  fut  de  plus  chierte. 
Ke  altre  metal  q'  ay  nome« 
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Dj7BLiN  is  a  miniature  of  London :  it  is  built  like  a  metropolis,  and 
lias  its  squares  and  great  streets.     It  is  not  like  any  of  the  great  pro- 
vincial towns  which  are  places  of  trade,  and  only  inhabited  by  persons 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  trade ;  nor  is  it,  like  Bath,  a 
great  theatre  of  amusement.     It  exhibits  the  same  variety  of  ranks  as 
London.     It  has  its  little  court,  its  viceroy,  with  all  the  attendants  upon 
his  reflected  royalty ;  it  has  its  little  aristocracy  and  its  leaders  of  bon 
tan  ;  it  has  its  corporation ;  it  has  its  Lord  Mayor,  and  all  the  pagean- 
try of  city  grandeur  ;  it  has  its  manufacturing,  its  mercantile,  and  its 
monied  interests :  it  is  the  Westminster  of  Ireland,  and  is  accordingly 
the  locus  in  quo  of  judges,  barristers,  attorneys,  &c.     Almost  every 
thing  we  find  in  London  may  be  found  also  in  Dublin.     The  difference 
is  but  in  degree,  and  the  similitude  may  be  traced  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails.    Dublin  has  its  club-rooms,  just  as  >re  have  our's  in  St.  James's- 
street ;  there  are  also  balls  on  the  same  aristocratic  plan  as  ours  at  AI- 
mack's;  and  the  gardens  attached  to  the  Rotunda  are,  during  the 
season,  lighted  up  in  humble  and  distant  imitation  of  Vauxhall.    Dublin 
too  resembles  the  English  capital  in  its  ebbs  and  flows.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  vacation  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  take 
wing^  and  the  whole  moveable  population  disembogues  itself  into  the 
cottages,  villas,  and  mansions  which  line  the  Bay.     Before  the  Union 
the  resemblance  was,  no  doubt,  more  complete  ;  and  the  state  of  society 
then  existing  must  have  been  exceedingly  worthy  of  observation,  and 
the  varieties  it  presented  highly  entertaining.     The  recollections  of 
this  period  cherished  by  die  elder  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  very  lively, 
and  their  representations  of  the  great  excitement  and  festivity  which 
prevailed  are  probably  correct.     While  the  rich  nobles  and  gentry 
were  attending  in  their  places  in  the  parliament,  all  was  gaiety  and  ani- 
mation.    The  wealth  which  was  necessarily  diffused,    increased  the 
slirewdness  and  enlivened  the  humour  of  the  most  quickwitted  people  of 
Europe.     The  very  chairmen,  porters,  and  shoe-blacks  (a  fraternity 
now,  alas !  nearly  extinct)  partook  the  general  hilarity,  and  cracked 
such  jokes  and  said  such  excellent  things  as  they  are  now  seldom  heard 
to  utter.     The  mob,  previous  to  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  subjects  of  hs  debates,  which  were  of  a 
popular  nature;  and  several  choice   spirits   arose,  whose   feats  and 
prowess  are  recorded  in  many  a  ballad  and  ditty.     Parties  ran  high, 
and  one  quarter  of  the  city  was  sometimes  arrayed  against  the  other. 
The  coal-porters  were  at  one  time  at  variance  with  the  weavers  of  the 
Liberty ;  the  burden  of  their  war-cry  ran  thus : — 

"  We  'U  not  leave  a  weaver  alive  in  the  Combe*, 
We '11  cut  their  weft,  and  we'll  break  their  loom." 

But  the  feuds  of  the  coal-porters  and  weavers  are  now  nearly  forgotten. 
Had  they  not  had  a  bard,  we  should  not  now  have  mentioned  them. 
At  this  period  a  slang  arose,  and  very  generally  prevailed  amongst  the 

♦  The  Combe  ia  Dublin  is  near  St.  Patrick's  (Swift's  I)  cathedral ;  the  situation  is 
a  low  one,  and  we  presume  that  it  should  properly  be  spelled  without  the  final  «d — 
See  Johnson's  Dictionary,  v.  Comh^  and  Camden's  Britannia^  by  Gibson. 
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lower  orders,  which  was  of  a  most  curious  character,  and  which  gsTe 
additional  zest  to  their  farcical  sayings  and  jests.  The  dialogue  be- 
tween two  shoeblacks  playing  pitch  and  toss,  which  appeared  in 
£dgeworth's  Irish  Bulls,  is  exquisite  in  its  kind.  What  dandy  of  the 
highest  water  could  make  a  proposition  to  a  brother  fop  in  a  finer 
spirit  of  enjouement  than  that  conveyed  in  the  phrase — "  Tim,  will  you 
sky  a  copper  V  and  the  glorious  conclusion  spoken  in  a  tone  of  such 

Erofligate  valour,  and  '*  So  I  gives  it  him,  plaise  your  honour,  into  the 
read-basket  with  my  bread-winner  (knife)  up  to  the  Lampsey  (maker's 
name)  l"  Even  better  than  this  we  deem  "  The  night  before  Larry  wa$ 
stretched"  one  of  the  best  slang  songs  ever  made.  In  the  records  of 
Irish  crime  such  offenders  as  Larry  are  often  found.  Our  Old  Bailey 
culprits  are  dark,  gloomy  knaves ;  but  the  Irish  rogues  are  all  Mac- 
heaths  and  Don  Juana  in  their  way,  '*  gay,  bold,  dashing  villains.^ 
An  Irishman  was  asked  by  an  acquaintance  one  day  why  he  looked  so 
9ad.  "  Ah  I"  was  his  reply,  "  1  have  ^ust  taken  leave  for  ever  of  one 
of  the  pleasantest  fellows,  a  friend  of  mme,  whom  the  world  ever  saw." 
— "  How,  for  ever  V* — "  Yes,  for  ever ;  he's  to  be  hanged  to-day  for  a 
burglary !"  It  w^s  a  fact  that  this  gentleman,  now  enjoying  name 
and  station,  used  to  frequent  the  Dublin  Newgate,  and  found  his  boon 
companions  among  some  of  its  inmates ;  and  certainly  those  who  have 
a  stomach  strong  enough  for  coarse  low  humour^  could  not  make  a 
better  selection. 

While  Dublin  was  the  seat  of  legislature,  there  was  a  great  commix- 
ture of  the  Bar  with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons :  almost 
every  lawyer  of  any  eminence  had  a  seat  in  parliament ;  the  scene  was 
a  strange  one.  Not  merely  all  interests,  but  all  the  varieties  of  human 
character  had  their  suitable  representations.  In  the  British  House  of 
Commons  the  active  men  are  all  endowed  with  much  the  same  quali- 
ties :  there  is  some  small  distinction  between  the  great  orators  and  the 
men  of  bus^noss ;  every  man  is  expected,  however,  to  exhibit  good 
sense  and  information.  In  the  Irish  parliament  it  was  not  so.  Busi- 
nesui  was  carried  on  there  in  every  possible  diversity  of  means.  There 
were  the  lighting  members,  ready  to  take  off  an  obnoxious  man  if  he 
did  but  *'  bite  his  thumb ;"  there  were  the  jokers,  who  prostrated  a  foe 
with  a  bon  mot^  or  a  sneer  at  his  expense;  there  were  the  vehement 
dec^imers,  whose  weapon  was  invective,  and  who  levelled  abuse  at 
him  whose  views  and  reasonings  they  could  not  impugn.  Let  any  one 
look  to  the  Irish  debates,  and  he  will  find  ample  fund  fbr  astonishment* 
l*he  entire  city  used  to  be  pervaded  with  anxiety  upon  the  subject 
under  discussion  in  the  house.  Multitudes  used  to  throng  its  avenues 
and  cheer  the  popular  members.  All  this  is  now  past,  and  the  scene 
is  comparatively  dull ;  but  there  is  yet  much  in  Dublin  to  repay  en- 
quiry skilfully  directed,  and  to  excite  interest.  The  great  proprietors 
no  longer  residing  in  Dublin,  the  first  place  in  society  has  naturally 
devolved  to  the  Bar,  which,  generally  spiking,  is  held  in  higher 
estiw^tion  in  Ireland  than  in  this  country.  The  profession  is  by  no 
B^i^ans  so  much  detached  as  here,  and  a  counsellor,  as  he  is  termed,  is 
expected  to  be  not  merely  acquainted  with  law,  but  to  be  well-informed 
pn  every  subject,  and  he  is  acpordingly  regarded  as  an  authority  upon 
all  points.  An  English  practitioner  would  be  much  surprised  at  the 
course  of  an  Irish  barrister's  Ufe.     The  courts  do  not  sit  tilt  near  deven 
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o'cbck,  and  no  business  is  done  after  dinner.  There  are  no  inns  of 
court,  and  each  individual  lives  in  that  part  of  the  city  he  chooses^ 
The  judges  lead  an  easy  life ;  there  is  seldom  any  press  of  businessy 
and  in  Chancery  we  believe  there  is  not  (when  will  the  same  be  said 
oi  the  English  court  ?)  a  single  case  in  arrear.  Nor  is  this  strange, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  for  a  country  so  greatly  inferior  in  wealth 
and  size,  the  same  number  of  courts  and  ju^S^  is  constituted. 
Strictly,  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  Chancery,  there  being  in  Ireland 
no  vice*chancellor ;  but  when  the  business  of  appeals  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  there  as  speaker,  are  considered, 
the  position  may  be  made  with  safety.  The  courts  are  all  held  in  the 
same  building,  to  which  also  are  attached  the  various  law  offices. 
It  is  a  very  bandscHue  edifice.  In  the  centre  stands  a-  fine  circular 
ball  with  a  dome,  and  the  passages  to  the  courts  open  around.  It  is 
the  custom  for  all  barristers,  whether  having  any  business  or  not,  to 
attend  each  day  during  term  a  few  hours  in  this  hall,  around  which 
they  walk,  intermixed  with  attorneys  and  suitors.  Here  circulates, 
speaking  without  a  metaphor,  all  the  tattle  and  news  of  the  city. 
There  can  be  no  more  agreeable  lounge.  The  late  Mr.  Curran  was  in 
the  habit  of  passing  some  time  in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  as  it  is 
called,  each  day  ;  and  here,  after  playing  off  his  puns  and  saying  his 
good  things,  he  used  to  make  up  his  occasional  dinner-parties,  to  which 
he  invited  the  cleverest  of  the  young  men  he  met,  and  among  whom,  till 
his  latest  hour,  be  was  the  youngest  of  all.  To  them  he  gave  abundance 
of  wine,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  himself  sparing.  Kind  and  bene- 
volent to  each,  every  guest  felt  at  ease,  and  the  incomparable  host 
himself  without  ceremony  abandoned  and  resumed  his  seat,  walked 
about  discoursing  delicious  eloquence,  or  took  up  his  violoncello  as  he 
felt  inclined.  In  the  habits  of  the  profession  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
to  remark  beyond  their  general  character,  which  partakes  more  of 
pleasure  and  (may  we  say  so  ?)  genteel  life  than  does  that  of  our  deni^ 
sens  of  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  Iraders  of  Dublin  are  divided  into  three  descriptions,  which 
are  strongly  distinguished.  There  is  the  Corporation  da&s,  which  is^ 
perhaps,  the  least  reputable ;  the  great  Catholic  body,  and  the  Presby* 
terian,  which  last  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  linen  and  American  trade. 
It  is  among  the  second  that  the  strsQger  will  find  most  matter  for 
observation.  Their  religion  has  raised  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  and  other  classes  of  the  community^  imd  in  consequence  they 
retain  more  traces  of  the  old  Irish  customs  and  mode  of  life.  The  in- 
stitution of  fasting  two,  and  often  three  days  each  week,  as  well  as  in 
Lent,  is  a  great  prevention  of  social  intercourse  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  rules  of  the  Church  are  observed  in  Dublin  with  the 
utmost  strictness, — a  strictness  unknown  ebewbere.  Among  them* 
selves  they  live  in  a  style  of  great  hospitality  and  luxury.  Indeed  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  mode  of  life  of  all  classes  in  Dublin. 
The  market  is  very  fine ;  the  supply  of  fish,  that  prime  article  in  an 
epicure's  catalogue  of  the  goods  of  life^  ample  and  regular  in  all  iln 
species,  shell,  wliite^  red,  &c.  The  common  beverage,  that  most 
used,  and  though  cheapest,  most  prized,  is  uhiskyi-punciu  Though 
celled  punch,  it  would,  however,  as  most  frequent^  drunk,  be  more 
properly  denominated  toddy ;  the  essential  diference  being,  as  we  ap- 
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prebend,  that  punch  contains  lemon  and  that  toddy  does  not.  Whisky 
is  of  two  kinds — malt,  and  com,  that  is,  made  from  barley  or  from  oats, 
the  first  of  which  is  most  esteemed.  But  there  is  another  distinction» 
and  that  is  between  parliament  whisky,  and  poteen,  or  whisky  made 
in  defiance  of  parliament  and  all  its  ordinances,  in  a  smalt  still  or 
pot  This  last  acquires,  from  the  use  of  turf  or  peat  in  the  process,  a 
smoked  taste,  as  to  the  agreeableness  of  which  there  is  great  dirersity 
of  sentiment,  the  strong  preponderance  of  authorities  being  in  favour 
of  the  smoke.  The  spirit  is  an  excellent  spirit,  "  a  dainty  spirit,"  as 
Shakspeare  says.  It  is  not  very  palatable  to  one  who  has  revelled  on 
claret  and  hock  and  Burgundy,  but  it  is  sweet  and  delicious  to  those 
habituated  to  drmk  it,  and  it  is  extremely  innocent.  It  may  be  safely 
said,  that  an  excess  in  quantity  of  alcohol  can  be  taken  in  no  shape 
less  injurious  ;  and  assuredly  the  potency  of  its  malignity  is  well  tried. 
The  good  old  days  are  gone  when  the  door  was  used  to  be  locked,  and 
the  guests  kept  in  durance  till  they  became  quite  drunk  :  but  a  great 
deal  of  hard  drinking  yet  prevails  in  Dublin.  The  middle  classes  are 
very  much  disposed  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  taUe ;  nor  are  they 
without  a  tendency  to  another  modish  vice.  They  play  cards  for  sums 
small  and  trivial  indeed  in  the  apprehension  of  a  dowager  at  Bath,  or  a 
man  of  mettle  in  town,  but  yet  considerable  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties  are  taken  into  account.  The  wife  of  a  man  not  worth, 
root  and  branch,  as  the  saying  is,  10,000 A  perhaps  not  half  that  sum« 
will  lose  on  occasion  six  or  eight  or  ten  pounds  at  loo;  and  her  hnsband 
will  be  guilty  of  a  more  masculine  indiscretion,  and  perhaps  double 
that  amount.  Supper  is,  in  Dublin,  a  meal  of  great  enjoyment.  At 
supper  it  was  that  often  during  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century  the 
whole  company  used  to  stand  up,  join  hands,  and  sing  all  together  the 
bold  national  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh.  The  effect  of  this  was  wonder- 
ful. It  was  enough  to  have  animated  the  veriest  slave  and  coward. 
Old  and  young,  the  aged  sire,  and  the  youthful  beauty,  all  united 
their  voices  and  hands.  We  apprehend  that  many  a  democrat  must 
thus  have  been  created.  Stubborn,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  heart 
that  could  thus  resist  the  example  of  age  and  the  influence  of  enthusi- 
astic beauty.  This  meal  continues  to  be  tlie  chosen  one.  During 
the  course  of  the  previous  evening,  the  members  of  the  party  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other  ;  restraint  has  worn  off*-— little  friend- 
ships have  grown  up — people  have  attached  themselves  to  each  other 
— die  belles  have  selected  their  admirers,  and  all  sit  down  with  Iresh 
zest  for  enjoyment,  and  with  the  anticipation  of  separating  to  impart 
its  sweet  melancholy.  To  dinner  belong  your  discussions  of  politics; 
and  sombre  dissertations  on  die  weather.  More  jocund  themes  attend 
supper.  There  is  mirth  and  song  and  laughter ;  and  the  maid,  who  has 
been  coy  and  reserved  during  die  preceding  hours,  at  length  smiles 
favour. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  affirmed  that  literature  has  made  less  progress 
among  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Dublin  than  any  description  of  indivi- 
duals in  these  countries.  They  are,  however,  in  their  manners  easy 
and  cheerful,  and  endowed  with  that  natural  couftesy  which  is  the  gp-eat 
characterisdc  of  the  Irish  people.  In  England  we  are  too  much,  a 
people  of  business — ^a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  as  we  are  somewhat 
severely  called.     Our  gravity  does  tend. to  produce  somewhat   of 
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moroseness.  In  Ireland  every  man  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a  nutti  of 
pleasure.  We  see  few  persons  wedded  to  and  delighting  in  one  occu- 
pation as  with  us  at  home.  There  is  a  large  body,  the  Presbyterian 
settlers  in  the  north,  to  whom  these  observations  apply  with  less  force ; 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  original  Scottish  character  has  been 
much  meUowed  by  transplanting  into  the  Irish  soil.  We  are  apt  to 
confound .  the  various  descriptions  of  Irish,  but  the  distinctions  are 
worth  remarking.  In  Dublin  a  judicious  cicerone  may  point  out  the 
dissipated  and  refined  southern,  the  primitive  Milesian  of  the  west,  and 
the  more  sober  and  stem  inhabitant  of  the  north,  all  strongly  con- 
trasted to  an  observing  eye,  and  the  brogue  of  each  varying  in  charac- 
ter and  richness.  In  England  many  a  wealthy  manu&cturer  or  factor 
would  prefer  to  hear  himself  termed  tradesman  to  gentleman  ;  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  it  is  not  so.  Every  man  is  there  a  gentle^ 
man.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  fact  than  by  mentioning  that  the 
term  esquire  is  almost  universally  applied.  There  is  no  middle  class 
in  Ireland ;  there  are  no  individuals  who  can  be  content  with  being 
well  fed  and  clothed,  and  remaining  in  their  original  grade  in  society. 
As  soon  as  an  Irish  trader  makes  a  little  money,  he  extends  his  domes- 
tic, not  his  mercantile  establishment.  He  applies  the  surplus  not  to 
augmentation  of  his  capital,  but  to  increase  of  his  pleasures.  There  is 
a  great  want  of  proper  pride,  and  a  great  prevalence  of  vanity.  People 
retire  from  trade  in  Ireland  with  such  means  as  in  England  they  would 
begin  upon. 

This,  however,  all  tends  to  make  the  people,  if  not  respectable,  at 
least  pleasant,  which  the  Irish  may  be  said  emphatically  to  be.  In 
society  there  is  less  coldness  and  reserve  and  hauteur  than  in  England. 
Let  us  here  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  middle  classes ;  among 
which  in  every  country  the  national  character  and  peculiarities  are  most 
visible.  The  upper  ranks  in  Ireland,  the  great  proprietors  and  nobles, 
are  much  the  same  as  individuals  holding  the  same  station  amongst  us. 
On  entering  society  in  Dublin,  a  stranger  will  be  much  struck  by  the 
animation  of  the  party ;  the  absence  of*«we  were  going  to  write,  mau" 
vais'honte ;  the  haste  which  individuals  make  to  commit  themselves,  as 
it  is  termed ;  the  freedom  with  which  every  man  gives  his  sentiments  ; 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  real  ability  and  powers  of  elocution  with 
which  he  defends  and  explains  them. 

The  politics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  very  much  provincial ; 
indeed  questions  immediately  affecting  the  country  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  important  to  occupy  attention.  But  what  may  be  called 
imperial  policy  is  as  little  heeded  or  thought  of  as  the  approximation  of 
two  planets ;  an  event  probably  affecting  us,  but  in  a  degrte  so  minute, 
and  so  remotely,  as  to  occasion  us  scarce  a  passing  thought.  There 
does  not  prevail  in  Dublin  that  general  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men,  or  with  the  state  of  parties,  which  we  find  in 
this  city.  The  press  of  Dublin  is  a  subject  too  delicate  and  too  much 
open  to  controversy,  for  us  to  enlarge  upon ;  but  we  will  remark,  that 
the  sweeping,  slapdash,  discursive,  colloquial  style  common  in  the 
newspapers,  is  very  characteristic.  The  writing  is,  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  London  journals.  Though  news- 
papers are  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  here,  they  have  small  circulation 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Dublin ;  nor  have  we  remarked  in  any  of 
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the  alehousai  any  newspaper  '  taken  in  here/  as  is  freqisent  in  Londoa* 
These  people  have  certainly,  as  their  superiors  seem  to  think  they  too 
have,  lost  all  political  weight  and  consideration.  The  medianics  and 
tradesmen  all  unite,  however  else  they  may  differ,  in  bewailing  the 
Union,  which  they  deem  to  have  been  fisttal  to  Ireland,  because  in- 
jurious to  them  immediately,  and  to  their  city.  It  is  certain,  howeveri 
that  since  that  measure,  Dublin  has  been  most  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  enlargement 
and  improvement ;  there  is  no  question  that  the  trade  of  the  city  has 
declined.  Belfast  and  Cork  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  part  of 
what  did  once  belong  to  the  capital ;  and  minor  sea-ports  now  corre^ 
spood  directly  with  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  foreign  ports,  with 
all  of  which  they  used  formerly  to  have  nothing  to  doy  but  to  get  com- 
modities from  the  Dublin  merchant.  This  is  not  a  consequence  of  the 
Union,  but  of  the  progress  of  trade,  and  general  advanc^nent  of  the 
country.  There  are  in  Dublin  no  houses  vacant— none  of  the  raao^ 
sions  of  the  nobility  have  gone  to  ruin ;  some  have  fallen  into  the 
plebeian  hands  of  opulent  lawyers  and  merchants ;  manj^are  converted 
mto  public  institutions  and  schools,  and  a  great  proportion  into  holds. 
By  this  transition  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  naturally  much  affected, 
and  with  many  a  bitter  expression  of  sorrow  they  point  out  to  the 
stranger  the  former  residences  of  the  various  noble  families.  The 
Irish  are  a  vain  people,  and  impressed  with  a  reverence  for  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  degree,  very  different  from  honest  blunt  John  Bull's 
sentiments  on  that  score;  and  ie  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  k)ss 
of  so  much  good  company  is  felt  as  a  considerable  aggravation  of  th^ 
solid  and  substantial  injury  which  the  Union  occasional  the  dtisens  of 
the  Irish  metropolis. 

The  number  of  hotels  in  Dublin  is  prodigious.  All  the  members 
of  parliament,  going  and  returning,  pass  a  few  days  in  Dublin  :  it  was 
formerly  a  great  capital,  the  seat  of  legislation ;  it  is  now  a  great  place 
of  passage.  Dublin  is  now  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  UniMk ;  not  as 
great  as  it  would,  have  been,  haid  that  Union  not  taken  jdace.  The 
aversion  to  the  Union,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  has  augmented  and 
maintained  that  dislike  of  England,  whicn  was  once  so  strong  in  Ire- 
land, but  which  is  rapidly  vanishing.  The  highest  sense  of  the  vsliie 
and  merit  of  English  sobriety,  prudence,  industry,  and  exactness,  is 
general ;  but  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  the  character  is  objected  to. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  are  emulous  of  oKr  virtues ;  and  i( 
would  be  well  did  we  resolve  to  adopt  the  excellencies  of  thdr  tenpor 
and  good  nature.  There  is  one  article,  the  improvement  kk  respect  of 
whidb  we  may  condescend  to  notice,  as  (see  Lord  Londonderry's  speech 
on  the  State  of  the  Nation)  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  vouchsafed  t» 
make  it  the  subject  of  grave  congratulation  to  the  legislature.  With  sue^ 
an  authority,  we  run  no  risk  of  derogating  from  our  dignity  by  adverting 
to  it.  We  have  the  happiness  of  stating,  that  wkhin  the  last  fifty  years 
the  habits  of  the  Irish  people  have  improved,  in  point  of  cleanUnesa,  in 
a  degree  almost  inconceivable.  They  are  still  far  from  that  martinet 
purity  which  we  boast;  but  except  in  minor  and  trivial  particulars,  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  little  less  cleanly  than  those  of  London.  Most 
of  the  hotels  are  kept  in  as  good  order  as  any  here.  It  is  true  we  do 
not  see  the  outer  steps  and  window-stones  of  that  dazaling  and  Cretan 
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whiteniisft  they  exhibit  in  England ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  wherever 
comfort  demands  that  the  brush  and  the  scmbbing^block  should  be, 
they  have  been.  In  the  north  ei  Irehind,  strange  as  it  will  sound  to 
English  ears,  may  be  found  a  perfect  pattern  of  cmnliness :  the  houses 
of  die  people  engaged  in  the  linen  mamrfacture,  are  many  of  them  as 
scrupulously  and  fastidiously  neat  and  pure  as  possible.  These  re* 
marks,  however,  must  be  confined  to  the  more  comfortable  and  happy 
classes  of  the  communky.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  peasantry;  but 
directing  ourselves  alone  to  the  population  of  Dublin,  we  must  say,  that 
it  contains  a  krge  mass  of  human  beings  in  the  most  squalid  and 
wretched  condition.  An  eetablishmeat  for  the  relief  and  reception 
of  mendicants  does  exist  in  Dublin :  it  is  maintained  by  vohmtary 
subscriptions,  there  being,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  no  poor-laws  in 
Ireland.  But  we  mean  to  refer  to  a  description  of  indivrdnsds  who  do 
not  ftdl  properly  under  the  description  of  paupers,  or  constitute  a  fit 
object  for  alms, — ^we  speak  of  the  inferior  orders  of  tradespeople  and 
mechanics.  There  is  a  part  of  Dublin  called  the  Liberty,  almost  wholly 
inhabited  by  these  persons.  St.  Giles's,  or  the  most  wretched  lane  of 
London,  is  splendid  compared  with  it.  We  were  informed  that  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  whose  property  it  is,  actually  gets  no  rent;  and 
that  the  old  law  doctrine  of  General  Occupancy  prevails.  Th^ 
houses  are  most  of  them  ruinous,  but  having  been  originally  well 
built  and  of  good  materials,  they  hold  together.  The  languishing 
state  of  the  woollen  and  silk  trades  in  Ireland  has  had  its  effect,  but 
the  evil  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  great  mischief  under  which  that 
country  suffers,  the  smallness  of  the  reeompence  of  labour.  In  London, 
too,  there  is  much  squalid  misery,  but  it  is  more  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
the  way  than  in  Dublin.  Keeping  to  the  west  end  of  the  town  here, 
nothing  but  opulence  presents  itself:  penury  hides  itself  in  remote  re- 
treats. But  in  Dublin  he  must  st^  warily  who  desires  to  avoid  the  view 
of  wretchedness.  It  is  not  possible  to  watlk  in  any  direction  half  an  hour 
without  getting  among  the  loathsome  habitations  of  the  poor.  In  tra- 
versing Dublin,  the  stranger  will  feel  with  peculiar  force  the  poet's 
emotion,  when,  contrasting  a  rural  retreat  with  the  city,  he  says  of  the 
former — 

*'  Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp. 
Of  life's  extremes,  the  grandeur  and  the  gloom  \" 

The  first  view  of  Dublin  is  prepossessing ;  Saekville-street,  by  which 
the  traveller  from  Howth  enters,  is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe ;  and 
as  he  passes  through  it,  and  over  Carlisle^bridge,  the  Post-office  and  the 
Custom-house  are  seen,  a  glimpse  of  the  Courts  is  obtained,  and  the 
B«ik  and  College  lie  immediately  in  the  way.  But  tliese  are  ahnost  all 
that  are  to  be  seen ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  first  emotion  of  a 
stranger  arriving  in  Dublin,  is  admiration ;  and  that  disappointment 
succeeds.  The  Bank  was  formerly  the  House  of  Parliament.  It  is  of 
Grecian  architecture,  and  for  purity  and  elegance,  stands,  we  believe^ 
unrividled  in  these  isles.  Its  beauty  has  been  somewhat  impaired  since 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  dio  monied  gentry.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  porticos,  the  apt  resort  of  Eloquence  and  the  Muses  ;  but  the 
worthy  Directors  have  erected  in  the  interstices  between  the  cohimns,  a 
stout  rampart  of  stone  and  mortar,  thus  adding  to  the  security  of  their 
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cofiers  and  the  spactouiness  of  the, building,  however  they  may  have 
detracted  from  the  beauty  of  the  architecture.  The  Exchange  is  a 
handsome  building,  but  unhappily  stands  at  the  head  of  a  street  of 
which  it  does  not  occupy  the  centre.  A  precisely  similar  fiiult  in  the 
site,  it  may  be  remarked,  injures  the  effect  of  the  Exchange  at  Liver- 
pool. Dublin  Castle,  the  town  residence  of  the  Viceroy,  is  situated 
upon  an  hill :  it  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  and  has  a  very  lordly 
and  imposing  appearance.  The  servant  is  better  lodged  than  his 
master  at  St.  James's.  There  are  two  large  and  handsome  quadrangles, 
in  the  upper  of  which  a  stand  of  colours  is  always  displayed.  The  en- 
tire of  the  building  is  not  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
much  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Public  Offices,  the  Treasury,  the  Ord- 
nance Office,  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office,  the  Council  Chamber,  &c. 
&c.  The  apartments  are  handsome,  and  the  audience  and  presence 
chambers  sufficiently  spacious.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
great  height  and  strength.  Some  parts  of  the  edifice  are  old.  The 
Birmingham  Tower,  where  the  records  are  kept,  derives  its  name  from 
Sir  William  de  Birmingham,  one  of  the  early  settlers  and  deputies. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  is  very  delightful.  Both  sides  of  the 
Bay  are  crowded  with  handsome  villas.  The  mountains  of  Wicklow 
occupy  the  south :  the  Phoenix  Park  lies  to  the  west,  and  beyond  it 
opens  the  rich  county  of  Kildare.  The  Glen  of  the  Downs,  the  Dargle, 
the  Devil's  Glen,  the  vale  of  Obrea,  Luggelaw,  all  the  most  charming 
scenery  of  Wicklow,  is  within  a  morning's  drive  of  Dublin :  on  the 
other  side,  beyond  the  park,  only  a  few  miles  from  town,  lies  Lucan 
and  Celbridge.  Their  vicinity  to  all  these  places  leads  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  to  make  frequent  country  excursions ;  and  each  Sunday, 
every  jaded  citizen  who  can  muster  a  horse  and  car  has  his  wife  and 
children  apparelled  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  sallies  forth  to  enjoy  the 
pure  fresh  air,  and  cheer  his  sight  with  the  view  of  the  delicious 
country  around  him.  Every  house  is  deserted  immediately  after  break- 
fast— the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  brief;  it  stays  the  eager 
citizen  but  a  short  time,  and  the  roads  about  the  metropolis  present, 
early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  a  concourse  of  all  sexes,  ages,  and 
conditions,  hurrying  to  enjoy  themselves.  The  Irish  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  their  jaunting-car,  as  it  is  called.  It  is 
a  vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse ;  the  carriage  of  it  is  like  that  of  a  gig ; 
the  driver  sits  on  a  small  raised  seat  behind  the  horse,  and  on  each 
side,  their  feet  supported  by  footboards  covering  the  wheels,  sit  two, 
or  sometimes  three  persons,  those  on  one  side  having  their  backs  to 
those  on  the  other.  Thus  may  five,  or  six,  or  seven  people  be 
carried  with  little  more  inconvenience  to  a  horse  than  a  gig  would 
occasion.  This  sort  of  vehicle  is  cheap;  it  enables  people  of  hum- 
ble fortune  to  move  about ;  it  places  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
wealthy,  in  respect  of  that  sole  remaining  article  in  which  the  latter 
enjoy  a  real  and  substantial  superiority  in  the  goods  of  life ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  the  middle  class  possess,  in  Ireland, 
a  comfort  which  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  in  England.  We 
are  surprised  that  the  jaunting-car  has  not  been  introduced  into  use  in 
England.  It  is  not  well  suited  to  a  great  town ;  but  for  the  country 
it  is  admirably  adapted. 

In  regard  to  the  travelling  between  Dublin  and  London,  the  Holy- 
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head  road  is  a  perfect  pattern ;  and  the  great  bridge  now  erecting 
over  the  Menai  at  Bangor,  must  not  be  passed  by  without  a  word. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  The  span  of  the 
arch  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet !  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  persuade 
oneself  that  the  passage  will  be  safe  :  and  we  cannot  answer  for  what 
might  not  have  been  our  vulgar  scepticism  on  that  point,  had  we  not 
been,  in  a  most  piteous  voice,  assured  by  our  host,  whose  little  inn  at 
the  Ferry  will  be  deserted  when  the  avenue  to  the  bridge  shall  be 
opened,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  fear  {hope  he  wotdd  have  said]  of 
a  failure  in  the  pr^ect.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  takes  notice  of  an 
attempt  made  by  Edward  the  First  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  straits, 
that  his  army  might  pass  by  it  into  Anglesey.  The  monarch  was  unsuc- 
cessful. How  would  he  wonder  at  the  feats  of  Mr.Wyatt,  the  engineer ! 
Not,  certainly,  more,  however,  than  would  the  mariner  of  ^  day 
at  a  voyage  of  six  hours  and  a  half  from  Holyhead  to  Howth.  What 
a  contrast  does  the  expedition  and  celerity  of  the  passage  of  the  steam- 
boat present  to  the  doubt  and  difficulty  of  the  seaman  of  early  times, 
anxiously  straining  his  eyes  to  discover,  in  the  dark  horizon,  the  summit 
of  some  headland,  by  which  to  conjecture  his  course ! — ^If  the  home- 
liness and  common- sense  nature  of  these  remarks  on  the  route  to 
Holyhead  through  North  Wales,  should  give  umbrage  to  any  sen- 
timental reader,  who  expected  to  hear  of  peaks  lost  in  the  clouds,  of 
horrific  precipices,  of  eternal  snows,  of  sequestered  vales,  of  goats 
perched  on  fearful  crags,  of  the  screaming  of  eagles,  or  the  flight  of 
wild  geese,  with  all  the  addenda  of  torrents,  and  caves,  we  can  only 
recommend,  that  he  visit  the  place  in  his  proper  person,  and  content 
ourselves  with  referring  him  to  the  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Brundu- 
sium,  given  by  the  first  lyric  poet  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  will  find, 
that  strong  as  is  the  precedent  afforded  by  Horace's  notice  of  the 
*'  gritty  bread"  and  bad  water,  we  have  not  condescended  to  drop  a 
single  hint,  that  even  in  Wales,  small  mutton  is  not  necessarily  delici- 
ous, inasmuch  as  it  is  often  young:  and  that  a  Welsh  rabbit,  even  in 
Wales,  is  sometimes  made  of  bad  cheese. 

S.  M.  T, 


SONNET. — POMPEII. 

City  of  ancient  time  1  in  midst  of  thee 

Once  dwelt  the  mighty  of  the  world,  and  thou 

Wast  wanton  in  thy  pride,  and  round  thy  brow 

Didst  twine  the  wreath  of  imn*.ortality. 

And  sat'st  a  queen  beside  earth's  loveliest  sea. 

The  fatal  fire-shower  fell — thy  ardent  vow 

To  Isis,  Venus,  nought  avails  thee  now — 

That  red  lain  fell,  and  thou  didst  cease  to  be ! — 

Full  seventeen  centuries  fled,  and  thy  lost  walls 

Still  lived  within  their  grave,  though  where  ihey  stood 

Strange  men  knew  not ! — Once  more  the  lizara  crawls 

O'er  temples  late  discover'd  ; — in  rapt  mood, 

1  trod  on  desolate  streets,  where  the  foot  falls 

And  echo  answers  through  the  solitude ! 
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RSFXJ&tIC    OF    PLATO. 

Perhaps  some  apology  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  thus  reviving  a 
treatise  which  modern  writers  on  government  have  thrown  aside  as 
mere  chimera  and  reverie,  and  which  has  experienced  a  n^lect  even 
greater  than  the  other  compositions  of  its  distinguished  author.  We 
are  £gu:  from  affirming  that  the  charge  of  impracticability  is  unfounded, 
which  is,  indeed,  evident  enough.  But  it  should  be  recollected^  that 
the  treatise  was  addressed  to  a  people  of  manners  and  circumstances  so 
widely  different  from  our  own,  that  great  allowances  must  be  made 
when  the  incongruity  of  the  scheme  with  modern  habits  appears  very 
prominent  and  revolting.  No  inconsiderable  portion,  too»  of  what 
seems  fanciful  and  visionary  in  the  treatise,  arises  from  the  uncorrupt 
and  undissembling  sincerity  of  the  author — from  his  complete  recogni* 
tion  of  the  end  proposed^  as  well  as  of  the  difficulties  of  attaining  it,  and 
his  strict  determination  to  leave  none  of  these  difficulties  unconquered. 
With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  is  the  only  political  writer,  either  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  whose  thoughts  have  been  conceived  with  en- 
tire singleness  of  aim — who  has  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  great- 
est happiness  of  those  for  whom  he  laboured,  stating  fully  the  obsta- 
cles which  impeded  it,  and  devising  all  the  means  in  bis  power  for  their 
Temoval.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  himself  does  not  attempt  to  disguise 
the  incompetency  of  these  means :  whereas  modem  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject appear  to  be  less  extravagant  in  the  schemes  of  government  which 
thev  propose,  simply  because  their  real  end  is  very  different  from  his, 
and  much  easier  of  attainment.  Their  actual  aim  is  usually  to  promote 
the  convenience  of  the  governing  aristocracy,  not  the  happiness  of  the 
community  ;  and,  when  the  two  are  at  variance,  they  make  no  scruple 
of  throwing  aside  the  latter.  To  contrive  a  government  for  this  pur- 
pose, requires  but  little  deviation  from  established  models,  and  little 
stretch  of  inventive  power;  and  therefore  the  framer  of  it  wiU,  of  coarse^ 
never  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  innovation  or  chimera. 

With  all  these  allowances,  however,  much  exceptionable  and  vision^* 
ary  matter  will  be  discovered  in  Plato's  proposals.  But  they  frequently, 
even  when  false,  suggest  instructive  reflections  ;  and  the  errors  of  so 
extraordinary  a  man  well  deserve  to  be  unravelled,  and  traced  to  their 
source.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  treatise  is  that  which  unfolds 
the  moral  effects  of  a  vicious  government — the  mode  in  which  it  cor- 
rupts and  debases,  as  well  the  reigning  tone  of  philosophy,  as  the  sen- 
timents and  action  of  private  life.  The  remavks  which  he  makes  on 
the  degeneracy,  under  such  a  system,  of  philo^phy  in  general,  and  on 
the  perfect  inutility  of  the  genuine  philosopher,  when  such  a  character 
was  accidentally  formed,  display  a  depth  and  penetration  in  sifting  the 
influence  of  occult  causes,  which  modern  writers,  with  the  exception  of 
Helvetius,  have  not  ventured  to  pursue. 

Plato's  Treatise  "  de  Republic^"  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Socrates,  Glaucon,  and  Adimantus.  The  chief  speaker  is 
Socrates,  who  details  the  scheme,  and  is  throughout  tlie  organ  by  which 
the  sentiments  of  Plato  are  delivered.  In  the  following  sketch,  there- 
fore, Socrates  and  Plato  are  to  be  considered  as  one — ttie  latter  speak- 
ing by  the  mouth  of  the  former. 
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The  tr^tise  commencas  with  an  inquiry  mto  the  nature  ef  justice. 
Cpnaiderable  difference  of  opinion  arising  among  the  disputants,  So- 
crates, in  order  to  compose  the  dissension,  strOces  into  a  new  path. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  justice  is  in  an  individual,  he  re- 
commends a  previous  inquiry,  "  What  is  justice  in  a  state  ?"  This 
leads  to  the  analysis  of  a  state,  which  is  traced  up  to  its  earliest  for- 
mation. (Lib.  2.  p.  60.)* 

It  arises,  as  he  justly  says,  from  the  mutual  and  varied  wants  of 
humaa  being8.t  It  is  impossible  to  supply  these  wants  otherwise  than 
by  combination  and  vidmty  of  residence.  The  primary  and  most  in- 
dispensable alliance  is  that  of  the  husbandman,  tne  builder,  the  tailor, 
and  the  shoemaker.  A  divbion  of  labour,  from  its  numerous  advan- 
tages, obtains  footing  among  them  without  delay.  When  these  most 
necessary  demands  of  nature  are  supplied,  new  ones  arise,  and  fresh 
artificers  spring  up  to  supply  them.  Along  with  these  distinct  trades^ 
farriers  and  shopkeepers  arise,  and  a  market  is  established:  merchants 
and  navigators  undertake  the  task  of  procuring  what  must  be  sought 
beyond  sea ;  and  a  medium  of  exchange  is  established,  which  facili-* 
tates  the  process  of  dividing  and  transmitting  the  goods  produced.  A 
number  of  hired  labourers,  who  make  a  livelihood  by  selling  their  bo- 
dily strength,  complete  die  city4  tn  no  long  period,  pojpulation 
would  increase,  and  the  arts  of  luxury  would  gain  admission.  The  land 
will  then  become  insufficient  to  maintain  the  number  thus  augmented, 
and  a  war  with  the  neighbours  will  be  the  natural  result.  But  by 
whom  shall  the  war  be  carried  on  ?  Each  member  of  the  community 
is  engaged  in  some  separate  occupation,  and  every  kind  of  business  Is 
better  performed  when  it  constitutes  the  sole  object  of  a  man's  time 
^id  attention.  A  military  class  §,  therefore,  must  be  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  attack  and  defence  (p.  68.) ;  a  service  of  such  essential  im- 
porti^ice,  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  selecting  and  training 
up  the  performers  of  it.  (p.  68.) 

The  first  requisite  for  this  character  of  military  protector  is  a  cou- 
rageous disposition.  But  passion  is  the  principle  of  courage,  and  no 
tmimal  is  courageous  without  being  Qvfiouiii^,\\  (p.  69.)  And  how 
can  this  ferocity  be  prevented  from  displayinjg  itself  against  their  fel- 
low-citixens,  as  well  as  against  foreign  enemies  ?  To  reconcile  these 
two  seemingly  incompatible  qualities — ^gentleness  towards  their  own 
countrvmen,  with  a  savage  and  hostile  demeanour  towards  all  others — 
to  render  this  warlike  caste,  like  guardian  dogs,  mild  at  home  towards 
their  master  and  his  family,  and  severe  towards  strangers,  is  a  task  of 
the  highest  difficulty,  which  Plato  proposes  to  accomplish  by  an  atten- 
tive and  well-contrived  education,  (p.  71.) 

He  begins  by  strictly  watching  the  earliest  impressions  made  upon 

.,       .        ■  '  '  ■  ■  ■  ■     "r 

•  Tlie  pages  here  quoted  refer  to  the  Leipsic  Dnod.  Edit.  1818. 
t  'ETwai^  rvvYilfvM  4/m;»  fnarof  ;«  kvripn^t,  iXXA  iroXXAr  M^i.  It  may  be  remarlcMl 
in  ysMliigy  that  this  rcferoace  of  the  birth  of  communities  to  the  wanU  aod  imper- 
fections of  man,  was  one  of  the  heaviest  accusations  brought  against  Mandevule's 
fable  of  the  Bees.  See  his  letter  in  vindication  of  it,  at  the  end  of  the  third  edition. 
His  language)  however^  is  in  this,  pM  well  as  in  other  places,  iU  chosen. 

p.  64.  §  «v^«lf«^  .„  ^  ^ 

n  This  is  an  important  remarlE,  which  Helretius  and  Mandevillc  hare  made. 
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their  minds  by  the  fables  related  to  tbem  in  tbeir  cbildbood.  He  wimld 
take  tmeeasing  pains  to  impress  upon  their  minds  sentiments  and  asso- 
ciations conformable  to  that  character  which  was  to  be  the  Bltimate 
result  of  the  whole,  (p.  72.)  Many  of  the  current  fables,  extracted 
from  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  he  reprobates  very  deservedly, 
as  calculated  to  generate  feehngs  both  contemptible  and  odious.  He 
particularly  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  the  deeds  which  these  poets 
ascribed  to  the  Gods.  The  acts  of  Saturn  and  Uranus— the  imprison- 
ment of  Juno  by  her  son,  and  the  seizure  and  extrusion  of  Vulcan  from 
heaven  by  Jupiter — the  violation  of  the  truce  by  Pandarus,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Minerva — the  journeys  of  the  Gods  in  disguise  through 
different  cities — all  these  stories,  and  others  which  he  extracts  from  the 
same  writers,  appear  to  Plato  of  a  pernicious  and  demoralizing  ten- 
dency, (p.  74-5.)  God,  being  perfect,  cannot  change,  except  for  tlie 
worse  (p.  77.) ;  nor  can  he  be  the  cause  of  any  evil :  which,  if  it  exist  at 
all,  must  certainly  emanate  from  some  other  source.*  He  deprecates 
the  practice  of  mothers  frightening  their  children  by  tclKng  them  that 
the  Gods  went  round  at  night,  disguised  like  strangers  of  every  de- 
scription, (p.  78.) 

The  representation  which  Homer  gives  of  the  Gods  laughing  un- 
boundedly at  the  ungraceful  motions  of  Vulcan,  meets  with  his  decided 
disapprobation,  as  tending  to  encourage  an  excessive  disposition .  to 
mirth,  which  ought  to  be  repressed.!  (p.  84.) 

All  poetical  passages  which  attract  the  sympathy  and  favour  of  the 
readers  towards  feelings  of  a  weak  or  vicious  nature,  are  unsparingly 
prohibited  in  the  Republic.  The  more  beautiful  the  verses,  the  greater 
will  be  their  effect,  and  tho  more  anxious  is  Plato  to  guard  against  their 
poison,  (p.  82.)  Lamentation  for  that  which  is  irrevocably  departed,' 
seems  to  him  inconsistent  with  soundness  of  mind ;  at  any  rate,  he 
would  contract  it  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible.  Upon  this 
principle,  he  proscribes  all  those  portraitures  of  intense  and  excessive 
^ief  which  poets  delight  to  exhibit,  (p.  84.)  He  condemns  also  all 
passages  in  which  intemperance,  or  an  attachment  and  accessibility  to 
money,  are  eulogized  or  embodied  in  striking  and  exalted  characters. 
l(pp.  86-87.)  He  would  not  suffer  sentiments  of  this  nature  to  emanate 
from  a  God  or  a  hero.  But  when  firmness  or  temperance  is  favouraWy 
described  and  encouraged,  Plato  not  only  recommends,  but  extols  such 
an  employment  of  poetical  powers,  (p.  87.)  He  considers,  also,  those 
terrible  pictures  of  a  future  state  of  suffering,  which  Homer  and  other 
poets  have  drawn,  as  most  pernicious  in  their  eAects,  by  extingui^lng 
Courage,  and  creating  an  excessive  apprehension  of  deadi.  (pp.  81-S2.) 

Falsehood,  being  generally  injurious,  but,  on  certain  occasions,  useful 
as  a  remedy,  is  to  be  prohibited  in  all  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
allowed  only  in  the  ruling  class,  either  towards  the  enemy,  or  in  any 
other  case  which  they  may  deem  expedient,  (p.  85.)  It  is  a  remedy 
only  to  be  entrusted  to  a  physician,} 

Having  indicated  the  sentiments  which  it  was  desirable  to  encourage 

fth'TiHf  AiBctimtt  §Srt9t,3nKKm  l\  ^a/riof.  irMykp  iki.Tr»  rkfM.rwv  naum  hfth*  p<76* 
f  Here  oeg^ins  Lib.  3. 
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or  extirpate  in  tbe  niiMk  of  youth,  Plata  proceeds  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent styles  or  modes  in  which  the  poet  might  address  their  feelings. 
Tbe  sentiments  might  be  simply  recited  by  the  poet  himself  in  his  own 
character,  or  under  the  assumed  character  of  the  person  described. 
Tragedy  and  comedy  belong  wholly  to  the  latter,  or  imitative  class : 
the  epic,  partly  to  the  narrative,  partly  to  the  imitative.  Plato  will 
allow  this  imitation  and  temporary  adoption  of  the  character  described, 
only  when  rational  and  amiable  qualities  are  represented.  He  will  not 
sanction  so  exact  and  vivid  a  copy  of  mean  or  abominable  qualities. 
Frequent  attempts  to  imitate,  he  says,  when  commenced  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  pass  at  last  into  reality,  (p.  94.)  A  man  of  worth  would 
be  ashamed  to  transfuse  himself  into  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  vi- 
cious, or  to  appear  under  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  a  slave,  or  a  drunk- 
ard* (p.  95.)  If  the  actions  or  sentiments  of  such  persons  are  to  be 
represented,  he  will  rather  prefer  to  deliver  a  simple  narrative  of  them 
in  his  own  character.  Besides,  an  imitation  of  good  characters  would 
require  but  little  versatility  of  power,  since  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
sentiments  to  be  delivered.  But  of  odious  or  unworthy  subjects  there 
is  an  infinite  number,  differing  from  each  other,  and  each  requiring  a 
different  accompaniment  of  music  and  gesture,  (p.  96,)  And  this  of 
itself  proves  a  serious  objection  in  Plato's  eyes,  since  it  would  entail 
upon  one  person  the  necessity  of  performing  a  number  of  very  diflfe- 
rent  and  even  opposite  processes,  which  the  philosopher  highly  disap- 
proves *.  He  pushes  the  division  of  labour  to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent. He  would  banish,  without  mercy,  one  who  could  imitate  every 
thing,  as  unfit  for  his  state,  (p.  97.) 

Instructions  in  music  and  rhytlim,  which  seem  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly general  among  tlie  rich  Athenian  youth,  next  pass  under  Plato's 
review.  "  The  song  (he  says,  p.  98,)  contains  three  parts — the  words, 
the  harmony,  and  the  accompanying  measure  t."  The  words  or  sen- 
timents are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  principles  before  laid  down, 
and  the  strain  and  measure  will  be  determined  by  the  same  rule,  since 
botl)  are  to  be  exclusively  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these 
sentiments.  Whatever  species  of  music  might  tend  to  seduce  or  over- 
power that  peculiar  cast  o£  thought  which  he  is  anxious  to  foster  in  his 
pupils,  is  rigorously  prohibited.  Some  strains  (such  as  the  fxidokviiarip 
wrrovoKvhian)  enervate  the  mind,  by  encouraging  excess  of  grief  and 
sensibility ;  others  again  are  loose  and  luscious,  and  altogether  extin- 
guish all  sobriety  of  thought,  (such  are  the  Ionian  and  Lydian) :  boUi 
these  sorts  Plato  forbids,  and  permits  nothing  besides  the  Dorian  and 
Phrygian  moods.  The  former,  warlike  and  inspiriting,  cherishing  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  a  steady  and  magnanimous  resolution;  the 
latter,  gentle,  pacific,  and  persuasive,  introducing  feelings  of  calmness 
and  content,  (pp.  98-99.)  No  more  complicated  style  of  music  is  to 
be  permitted  t;  and  even  the  flute  is  proscribed  as  too  varied  and 
artificial,  (p.  100.)  The  lyre  and  harp  in  the  city,  and  the  Pan's  pipe 
in  the  country,  he  deems  sufficient. 

His  decisions  on  the  subject  of  rhythm  are  similar.     He  allows  only 

•  Oi/x  Ut  hwXSs  A»V  'V  */"»•  •'^  m>Aear>Sf  lirw8J>  Jxafot  /»  rp^rru.  p.  97» 
1*  T^  ^Xoff  in  rptit  ffVfK*lfAaV9,  X^  r«,  net)  ipfMtiat^  no)  rv^«. 
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simple  coniBihatibns  of  feet,  calculated  to  assist  aifd  enforce  the  M\^ 
ject  of  the  song  (p.  1 01 .) ;  and  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  strict  preser- 
vation of  these  measures,  as  tending  to  prodii6e  ideas  of  decency  and 
symmetry  in  the  mind,  which  he  regards  as  intimately  connected  with 
inward  soodness  of  heart.*  So  fully  is  he  persuaded  of  the  necessity 
of  nourishing  the  youthful  eye  in  the  contemplation  of  symmfetry  And 
proportion,  that  he  enjoins  artificers  of  all  denominations  to  ohserre 
them  rigidly,  and  will  not  suffer  even  the  commonest  utensib  to  be  pre- 
pared in  ill-favoured  shapes,  (p.  102.)  This  connection  between  virtue 
and  proportion  is  certainly  somewhat  fanciful,  but  the  observMion  in 
which  it  terminates  is  very  true :  that  the  perfection  of  education  con- 
sists in  enabling  the  pupil  to  detect  and  follow  the  priniBipIes  Of  virttke 
in  the  least  things,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest,  (p.  104.) 

He  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  subject  of  gymnastics,  or  the  bodily 
training  of  the  ruling  class.  He  prescribes  to  them  A  light  and  plain 
diet ;  not  excessive,  like  that  of  an  athlete,  whose  temperament  was 
usually  sluggish  and  somnolent  from  overabundance  <of  rood.  Mode- 
ration in  wine,  and  in  other  appetites,  is  also  enjoined,  (pp.  106-107.) 
Under  such  training,  thev  would  stand  little  in  need  of  a  physician,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  accidental  wound  or  disease :  and  if  the  constitution  of 
the  pupils  was  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  this  training,  but  to 
need  the  aid  of  medicine  continually  to  keep  them  alive,  IMato  d^ 
nounces  this  as  a  perversion  of  th^  talents  of  the  physician.  That  life 
is  not,  in  his  opinion,  worthy  of  preservation,  which  is  too  sickly  to 
be  employed  in  the  performance  of  any  social  function.  Their  chil- 
dren, too,  would  be  sickly,  (pp.  108-111.)  A  poor  artificer,  who  haa 
nothing  to  rely  upon  for  subsistence  except  his  daily  labotor,  canno 
afford  to  relax  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  whether  firom  illness  "or 
any  other  cause.  "  We  do  not  perceive,"  he  says,  "  the  application  of 
the  same  principle  in  the  case  of  the  wedthy  and  prosperous"  (p.  109.) ; 
but  they  too  have  a  duty  which  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  discharge 
towards  the  community,  and  from  which  nothing  beyond  a  temporary 
relief  and  vacation  can  be  allowed  to  them,  in  case  of  an  accidental 
wound  or  fever. 

He  ascribes  this  artificial  extension  of  medical  science,  which  he  has 
just  been  condemning,  to  Herodicus,  the  brother  of  GoYgias;  who  was 
a  waiiorpiliift  (a  trainer  of  youth),  and  a  man  of  very  sickly  constitu- 
tion himself.  By  the  nicest  attention  to  his  health,  Herodicus  managed 
to  prolong  his  existence,  through  continual  sickness,  into  old  age  t- 

Plato  draws  a  parallel  between  the  task  of  the  physician  and  that  of 
the  judge.  Both  are  remedial,  and  presuppose  the  existence  of  dis- 
orders, which  might,  by  previous  caution,  be  prevented  from  ev^ 
arising ;  a  good  moral  education  would  render  the  members  of  the 
community  friendly  towards  each  other,  and  would  almost  silence  the 
deniand  for  judicature  ;  a  good  system  of  bodily  training  would'  so 
discipline  and  invigorate  their  constitutions,  that  they  would  rarc4y 
stand  in  need  of  medicine.  -  A  frequent  appeal  to  judicature,  ot  a 
very  refined  system  of  medicine,  is  a  proof  of  an  ill-regulated  edu- 
cation, and  of  intemperance  and  luxury  in  the  previous  course  of  life  : 

*  Eu^ua — in  sensu  bono* 
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(p.  107.)  Occuional  diasensions  and  attacks  of  disease  would  un- 
questionably occur,  under  any  conceivable  isystem,  and  the  judge  and 
physician  would  then  interpose  with  benefiL  But.  if  the  bodily  con- 
stitution of  any  man  were  radically  unsound,  the  physician  ought  to 
withhold  his  aid,  and  suffer  the  patient  to  die ;  and  the  judge  diould 
put  to  death  wiUiout  mercy  any  vicious  and  incurable  temper  which 
was  continually  callins  for  his  animadversion  and  restraint.* 

But  the  possession  of  a  sound  body  is  not  the  greatest  effect  which 
Plato  anticipates  from  this  attention  to  gymnastics.  The  inental  result 
is  his  chief  object — to  create  by  their  means  a  vehement  and  hardy 
temper. t  But  were  the. bodily  exercises  to  be  pursued  exclusively,  the 
disposition  would  become  altogether  savag^e  apd  t^annical,  and  the 
intellect  would  be  deadened^  so  as  neither  to. be  desirous  or  susceptible 
of  farther  instruction.  Music  alone;,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  would  relax 
and  enervate  the  soul.  Were  the  disposition  not  naturally  passionate, 
music  would  quickly  succeed  in  emasculating  it ;  if  it  were,  that  pas- 
sion and  vehemence,  would  be  converted  into  a  touchy  and  short-lived 
iritability.l  But  music  and  gymnastics,  if  properly  united,  would 
temper  each  other,  and  give  birth  to  a  disposition  in  which  courage 
and  gentleness  would  be  combined,  (pp,  115 — 117.) 

For  the  maintenance  of  these  regulations,  ^uperjntendants  will  be 
requisite,  and  they  are  to  be  sdected  from  the  eld^s  of  the  military 
caste.  Those  elders,  who  have  throughout  evinced  the  most  faithful 
attachment  to  the  system  and  to  the  city — who  shall  pass  with  honour 
through  certain  artificial  temptations  to  which  they  are  to  be  exposed 
— ^who  can  neither  be  frightened  nor  cheated  out  of  their  patriotism — 
are  to  be  elected  commanders,  and  the  rest  of  the  military  class  are  to 
be  styled  their  assistants,  (pp.  117 — 120.) 
\To  if  continued,'] 


PEX^B-i'  1 N  DA  R  ics. 
The  Surgeon  and  the  House  Painters. 

Paintsrs  arc  like  the  dry-rot,  if  we  let  'em 

Fix  on  our  pannels  ana  our  planks. 
There 's  no  ejectment  that  can  get  *em 

Out  lUl  they  've  fairly  play*d  their  pranks. 
There  M  a  time,  however,  when  the  ghastly 

Spectres  cease  to  haunt  our  vision,  - 
And  as  ray  readers,  doubtless,  would  like  vastly 

To  calculate  it  with  precision, 
I  '11  tell  them  for  thdrease  and  comfort 
What  happened  t'other  day  at  Romford. 

In  that  great  thoroughfare  for  calves. 
Destined  to  pacify  the  yearning 
Of  Norton-Falgate  gormandizing, 

There  dwelt  a  Sui]geon,  who  went  halves 


ireXmiw  nt  rit  fih  &&^s  Tii>ff^fAara  xot)  rkf^Ar^kt  ^tpofttCffmo-t,  t»«  t\  ^^,  Uot  /i.h  nark 
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With  the  apotheeaf)r  in  the  earnings 
Prom  broken  limbs  and  accidents  arising. 

But  somehow  the  good  Romford  drones 
Were  so  confounded  careful  against  harms. 
They  neither  broke  their  legs  nor  arms. 

Nor  even  slipp'd  their  collar-bones. 

In  short  he  couldn't  find  one  benefactor 
Amons  these  cruel  calf  and  pig-herds. 

To  treat  nim  with  a  single  fracture. 
Was  ever  such  a  set  of  niggards  1 

The  fact  is,  that  they  never  took  the  road. 
Except  on  vehicles  which  God  bestowM — 
But  it  with  other  legs  you  take  a  journey, 
W^hat  wonder  if  they  sometimes  overturn  ye  ? 

One  mom  a  Patent  Safety  Coach 

Departed  from  the  Swan  with  the  Two  Necks, 
A  sign  that  seems  intended  to  reproach 

Tnose  travellers  of  either  sex. 
Who  deem  one  neck  sufficient  for  the  risks 
Of  ditches,  drunkards,  wheels,  and  four-legg'd  frisks. 
Just  as  they  enter'd  Romford  with  a  dash. 

Meaning  to  pass  the  Opposition, 
The  front  wheel  came  in  violent  collision 
With  a  low  post — was  shirer'd,  smash  ! 
And  down  the  coach  came  with  a  horrid  crash. 
*'  Zooks  I'*  cried  the  coachman,  as  he  swore  and  cursed, 
"  That  rascal  Jack  will  get  to  Chelmsford  first  :— 
We  might  have  had  worse  luck  on't,  for  1  sees 
None  of  the  horses  has'nt  broke  their  knees.'* 
As  to  his  fare— or  any  human  limb. 
Had  ten  been  broken,  'twas  all  one  to  him. 
Luckily  for  the  oassengers,  the  master 
Of  the  Plough  Inn,  who  witness'd  the  disaster. 
Ran  with  his  men,  and  maids,  and  spouse, 
Th'  imprison'd  sufferers  unpounded, 
Convey'd  the  frjghten'd,  sicK,  and  wounded 
Into  his  house ; 
Then  hied  himself  into  the  town,  to  urge  on 
The  speed  of  the  aforesaid  Suigeon. 

He  came — inquired  the  wounds  and  spasms 

Of  all  the  mistresses  and  masters ; 

Applied  lint-poultice — balsams— plasters. 
And  cataplasms. 
Bandaging  some,  and  letting  others  blood. 
And  then  ran  home  to  tell  how  matters  stood. 
Like  Garrick  'twixt  Thalia  and  Melpomene 

His  wife  put  on  her  tragi-comic  features  :— 
She  had  a  heartr— but  also  an  uncommon  eye 

To  the  main  chance,  and  so  she  cried — "  Poor  creatures ! 
Dear  me,  how  shocking  to  be  wounded  thus  !-^ 
A  famous  God-send  certainly  for  us  ! 
Don't  tell  me  any  more,  my  dear  Cathartic ; 
The  horrid  story  really  makes  my  heart  ach. 
One  broken  rib— an  ankle  sprained — that 's  worse, 

I  mean  that 's  better,  fbr  tt  lasts  the  longer ; 
Those  careless  coachmen  are  the  traveller's  curse. 

How  lucky  that  they  hadn't  got  to  Onfi;arI 
Two  bad  contusions — several  uffly  wounds. 
Why  this  should  be  a  job  of  fif^  pounds !— 
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So  now  there 's  no  excuse  for  being  stingy  ; 

Tis  full  twelve  years^no  matter  when  it  wa»— 
At  all  evenu,  the  parlour's  horrid  dingy. 

And  now  it  ami  be  pftinted— that  is  poz  I — ** 
The  Punters  eome-— two  8umme^day8  they  give 

To  scrape  acQuaintanoe  with  each  pannel. 
Then  mix  the  deadly  stuff  by  which  they  live, 

(The  smell's  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  man  ill») 
And  now,  in  all  their  deleterious  glory, 
lliey  fall  upon  the  wainscot  con  amore. 
The  parlour's  done — ^you  wouldn't  know  the  room. 

It  looks  four  times  as  large,  and  eight  times  lighter. 

But  most  unluckily,  as  that  grew  wniter. 
The  hall  look'd  less,  and  put  on  tenfold  gloom. 

"  There 's  no  use  doing  things  by  halves,  my  dear. 

We  must  just  titivate  the  hall,  tnat's  clear."  » 

*'  Well,  be  it  so,  you've  my  consent,  my  love. 

But  when  that's  aone,  the'painters  go,  oy  Jove!"— 

They  heard  him,  and  began.    All  hurry-scurry 

Tney  set  to  work  insianler. 
But  presently  ihey  slacken'd  from  their  hurry 

into  a  species  of  snaiPs  catiter. 
The  Surseon,  who  had  had  his  (ill 
Of  stencn,  and  trembled  for  his  bill. 
Saw  day  by  day  with  aggravated  loathing. 

That  they  were  only^abbling,  paddling. 

Twiddling,  and  fiddle-faddling, 
And  helping  one  another  to  do  nothing, 
So  call'd  the  foreman  in,  and  begg'd  to  know. 
As  a  great  favour,  when  they  meant  to  go. 
**  Why,"  quoth  the  honest  man,  scratching  his  nob, 
"  Not  afore  master  gets  another  job." — 

The  Surgeon  storm'd  and  swore,  but  took  the  hint. 

Laid  in  a  double.stock  of  lint,  . 

And  to  his  patients  at  the  Plough  dispenses. 

Week  after  week,  new  pills  and  plasters. 

Looks  very  grave  on  their  disasters. 
And  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 
If  they  presume  to  use  their  arms  or  feet. 
Before  tneir  cure  is  quite  complete. 
*'  No,  no,"  he  mutters,  "  they  shall  be 
Served  as  the  painters  treated  me ; 
And  if  my  slowness  they  reproach, 

1  '11  tell  them  they  shall  leave  the  place 

The  moment  there 's  another  race 
Run  by  the  Patent  Safety  Coach.  H. 
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THJK   NIGHTMARE. 

SomnU  faUacl  ludiiofc  leoMrarU  nocte, 
*     '    £t  pandannentetfdbatimerejttbent.  Catullvi. 

The  various  phenomena  of  dreams  have  hitherto  baffled  the  speca- 
kttions  of  all  the  physiologists^  from  Wolfins  down  to  Spunsheim.  Vi- 
sions arising  in  sleep,  and  floating  over  die  surface  of  the  mind,  axe 
stillas  unaccounted  for  as  the  congregated  vapodts  which  hover  in  the 
heavens.  They  are  analogous  to  them  in  other  respects  as  well,  for 
they  often  present  us  the  brightest  and  most  fantastic  imagery,  and 
pour  over  our  senses  a  dew,  as  refreshing  as  that  whiqh  &lls  on  earth 
"  from  the  bosom  of  a  dropping  cloud."  But  were  the  illusory  won- 
derings  of  the  brain,  during  its  demi-coUapsed  state — or  when  the  ner- 
vous fluid  ceases  to  communicate  with  it — or  when  our  mental  lethargy 
is  broken  by  the  excitement  of  some  organ  of  sensation— or  when,  in 
short,  (to  quit  the  jargon  of  theory,  and  speak  plainly,)  we  are  asleep-^ 
were  they  but  one  continuous  chain  of  pleasure,  an  article  would  never 
have  been  written  "  on  the  Nightmare."  Passing,  then,  from  those  ex- 
quisite illusions  of  slumber,  when  "  delighted  thought  in  Fancy's  maxe 
runs  mad,"  and  forgetting  the  still  more  delicious  waking  dreams,  those 

—  noontide  trances,  hung 
With  goigeoua  tapestries  of  pictured  joys, 

we  must  now  turn  to  the  dreadful  visidngs  of  that  demon,  who  comes 
upon  us  at  times,  "  making  night  hideous. '^ 

It  has  been  supposed  and  asserted,  that  fearful  dreams  are  the  con- 
sequences of  evil  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  they  are  often  so ;  and,  if 
the  dreadful  punishment  of  Incubus  were  to  fall  only  on  the  doers  of 
bad  deeds,  its  retributive  inflictions  might  be  considered  endurable. 
But  we  know  that  the  preceding  frame  of  mind  has  no  positive  influ- 
ence on  the  victims  of  this  inexorable  fiend,  who  often  passes  by  the 
breast  "  the  deepliest  stained  n^ith  sin,"  to  fix  on  the  bosom  of  inno- 
cence and  beauty :  for 

Oft  on  his  nightmaze  through  the  evening  fog 
Flits  the  squab  fiend  o'er  fen,  and  lake,  and  bog^ 
Seeks  some  love-wilder'd  maid  by  sleep  opprest. 
Alights,  and  grinning  sits  upon  her  breast. 

Nor  is  sanctity  itself  a  safeguard  from  the  encounters  of  this  evil  spi- 
rit, call  it  by  what  name,  or  imagine  it  under  what  figure  we  may : 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  would. 

He  met  the  nightmare,  and  her  name  he  told ; 

Bade  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 

We  find  in  these  two  last  quoted  passages  a  rather  puzzling  distinc- 
tion in  their  respective  personifications  of  the  spirit,  arising  from  the 
absurdity  of  the  compound  word  which  designates  it  in  the  English 
language,  and  which  comes  from  Night,  and,  according  to  Temple,  from 
Mara,  the  name  of  9  spirit,  that^in  &e  northern  mjrthology  was  related 
to  torment  or  sufibcate  sleepers.  It  would  be  hard  to  ^d  an  instance 
of  a  simple  derivation  more  absurdly  mismanaged  than  in  the  formation 
of  our  word,  which  has  led  Shakspeare  to  make  the  night-demon  a 
marcy  and  Darwin,  to  convert  it  into  a  fiend  mounted  <m  a  mare.  The 
latter  bold  supposition  is  certainly  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two,  and 
is  daringly  embodied  in  Fuseli's  picture;  which,  though  in  itself  the 
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essence  of  caricature^  serves  seriou^  to  llhittrate  Burke's  remark,  as 
to  the  ludicrous  efifect  {produced  by  pahrtbgi  whenever  it  attempts  to 
bring  before  us  the  pi^ble  forms  of  those  phantoms  which  poetry 
makeis  forcible  and  grand. 

This  demon  has  l^en,  from  ther  earliest  timea^  the  privileged  tcmnen* 
tor  6£  mankind,  and  a  fiiyoorite  sob^t  with  poets.  The  sweturm  le* 
mure$  of  every  age  have  been  honoured  with  numya  painAd  oelebn^ 
tion ;  but  probably  the  finest  description  of  the  morbid  oppression  in 
which  all  this  phantasma  originates,  is  that  of  Eliphaz,  in  the  foat^ 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Job.  ''In*  thoughtr  from  the  visions  of  the 
night,  when  deep  sleep  foUeth  upon  men,  fear  cane  upcm  me  and  tram* 
bling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  bee- 
fore  my  face.  The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  op.  An  image  was  before 
mine  eyes ;  it  stood  stOl,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof." 

Compared  with  the  subliniity  of  this  vague  but  appalhng  passage, 
ail  succeeding  attempts  seeih  feeble.  The  vision  of  Pompey,  in  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  is  powerless  beside  it.  Clarence's  and  Caliban's-  weH-spec^ 
fied  iiDaginings  produce  nothing  of  the  same  efiect ;  and  the  details  of 
Athalie's  terrific  dream,  when  her  mother  Jezabel  appears  before  her, 
require  the  acting  of  Mademoiselle  Dnchesnois  to  make  a  legitimate 
horror  ri^  superior  to  disgust. 

En  achevant  ces  mots  ^uvantables, 

Son  ombre  vers  men  lit  a  paru  se  baisser; 
Ct  moi,  je  lui  tendois  les  mains  pour  I'embrasserj 
Mais  je  n'ai  plus  trour^  qu'tin  horrible  mdange 
D'os  et  de  chair  meurtris  et  tratn^  dans  la  fange. 

These  instances  are  but  a  proof  of  the  many  efforts  to  produce  a 
vivid  image  of  the  horrors  of  sleep,  by  means  of  spectral  agency  in  ita 
most  revolting  tepects.  Other  poets  have  traced  the  persecuting  fan- 
cies which  oppress  the  dreamer,  unmixed  with  the  personal  terrors  of 
thctte  just  cited.    Thu^  Young— 

— -  My  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'tf  fairy  fields,  or  mourd'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods,  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong*  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool. 
Or  scaled  the  cnff,  or  danced  on  hollow  winds — 

And  Coleridge,  who,  in  the  following  powerful  lines,  seems  to  have 
been  strongly  imbued  with  the  vague  intensity  that  distinguished  the 
passage  from  holy  writ  above  quoted: — 

!But  yesternight  1  pra/d  aloud 

In  anguish  and  in  agony. 

Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 

Or  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me  : 

A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng. 

Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 

And  whom  I  scom'd,  those  only  strong ! 

Thirst  of  revenge,  the  poweriess  will 

Still  baffled  and  yet  burning  still ! 

Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mix'd. 

On  wild  and  hateful  objects  nx'd. 

Fantastic  passions !  madd'ning  brawl ! 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 

Which,  all  confused,  I  could  not  know. 

Whether  I  sufier'd  or  I  did : 
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For  aJl^McmM  guilt,  remorse^  or  woe ; 
My  own  orTKhm  still  the  same, 
Lue-stifling  fearj  9oid-«tifliqg  shame  1 

All  these  scattered  allusions  to  the  influenoe  of  nigbt-mare  in  ita 
various  modifications,  are  but  imperfect  tributes  to  its  potent  opem- 
tions,  and  only  prove  it  a  good  auxiliary  for  poetic  purposes.  A  more 
extended  homage  to  its  tyranny,  and  a  wider  elucidation  of  its  effects, 
havelbeen,  however,  lately  furnished  by  a  modern  writer;  and  Night* 
mare,  Incubus,  or  Oreinodynia,  now  stands  upon  its  proper  pedestal, 
in  all  the  becoming  obscurity  and  terror  by  wliich  "  it  lives  and  has  its 
being."  All  that  has  been  before  written  on  the  subject  of  dreams 
falls  short  of  the  work  now  alluded  to,  in  the  detailed  display  of  their 
Ji^cting  attributes.  We  cannot,  indeed,  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the 
beautifid  imaginings  which  abound  in  our  own  periodical  writings — the 
Spectators,  Guardians,  Tatlers,  &c. ;  nor  does  it  give  any  glimpse  into 
the  philosophy  so  richly  displayed  in  the  Samnium  Scipianis  of  Cicero. 
Its  merits  are,  singularity  of  conception,  great  eloquence,  and  an  occa- 
sional strain  of  chaste  yet  voluptuous  feeling,  which  breaks  through  its 
^[enerally  exaggerated  tone.  It  has  been  observed,  that  "  La  Poesie 
a  ses  monstres  aussi  bien  que  la  Prose,"  and  Smarra,  or  the  Nigki'dc- 
mans,  is  probably  the  most  eminent  of  those  extraordinary  abstractions 
which  the  romantic  extravagance  of  the  age  so  fluently  pours  forth.  It 
professes  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Sclavonian ;  but  the  pretended 
translator  and  real  author  is  M.  Charles  Nodier,  a  writer  little  known 
in  England,  but  familiar  to  French  readers  from  a  wildness  of  genius, 
glowing  style,  and  facility  of  composition,  which  hurry  him  on  to  fritter 
away  his  powers  on  works  which  can  hope  for  no  more  lasting  celebrity 
than  that  of  the  other  ephemera  of  the  day.  One  of  his  last  effusions  is 
**  Smarra;"  and  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that,  to  enter  with  interest 
into  the  secret  of  its  composition,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  sine  qvd  non  to  have 
suffered  the  illusions  of  the  nightmare,  of  which  triste  phenomhie  Smarra 
is  the  primitive  name. 

It  appears  also,  on  the  authority  of  this  author,  that  lUyria  is  the 
chosen  region  of  this  frightful  disease ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  a  family  in  that  country,  of  which  all  the  members  are  free 
from  its  attacks ;  and,  without  offering  any  needless  explanation  on 
the  part  of  his  supposed  Sclavonian  original,  in  whom  it  would  have 
been  quite  natural  to  have  devoted  his  talents  to  the  illustration  of  this 
national  infirmity,  M.  Nodier  gives  us  a  train  of  apologetical  reasoning, 
which,  as  applied  to  himself,  is  ingenious  and  eloquent :  but  infinitely 
more  eloquent  is  the  rhapsody  which  follows,  and  whose  only  plan, 

If  plan  it  may  be  called  which  plan  hath  none 
DbtinguishaDle — : 

is  the  recital  of  a  tissue  of  dreams  which  never  were  dreamt,  by  a  per- 
sonage who  never  existed. 

Lucius,  the  imaginary  hero,  travelling  in  Thessaly,  in  those  days 
ndien  the  magicians  of  that  country  enjoyed  the  amplest  exercise  of 
powers  lyhich  mocked  the  conjurations  of  the  Olympian  Psychagogi, 
and  apparently  under  their  influence,  falls  asleep  on  his  courser*s  neck : 
— but  It  is  better  to  let  him  tell  his  own  story. — **  I  had  just  completed 
my  studies  at  the  school  of  Athenian  philosophy,  and,  eager  to  explore 
the  beauties  of  Greece,  I  had  visited  for  the  first  time  the  poetic  land 
of  Thessaly.     My  slaves  awaited  me  at  Larissa,  in  a  palace  prepared 
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for  my  reception.  1  longed  to  wander  alone,  at  the  awfal  hour  of 
midnight,  through  that  forest,  renowned  for  the  mystic  rites  of  en- 
chantresses, whose  green  masses  of  foliage  extend  like  draperies  along 
the  banks  of  the  Peneus.  Deep  shades  had  collected  over  the  wide- 
spread canopy  of  the  woods ;  and  all  was  dark,  save  where  the  tremu- 
lous ray  of  some  pale  and  mist-encircled  star  shot  a  fitful  twinkling 
through  the  scanty  openings  which  the  woodman's  axe  had  lefl  at  in- 
tervals in  the  overhanging  boughs.  My  heavy  lids  closed  in  spite  of 
me  over  my  weary  eye-balls,  which  ached  from  tracing  the  white  path 
that  hid  itself  in  the  cop^e-wood ;  and  I  could  only  bear  up  against  the 
chrowsiness  which  oppressed  me,  by  observing  the  measured  tramp  of 
my  horse,  as  the  sand  seemed  to  murmur  hoarsely,  or  the  parched 

f'ass  to  sigh  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  hoofs.  If  he  chanced  to  stop, 
was  instantly  aroused  by  the  unusual  pause ;  and,  repeating  his  name 
in  a  loud  voice,  I  urged  his  tardy  pace  to  one  better  suited  to  my  wea- 
riness and  impatience.  Startled  suddenly  by  some  unknown  object, 
he  bounded  wildly  fi-om  the  path,  poured  from  his  fiery  nostrils  the 
half-smothered  neigh  of  terror,  wheeled  round  in  dismay,  and  staggered 
back,  still  more  terrified  by  the  lightnings  which  flashed  from  the  bro« 
ken  flints  beneath  his  feet.  *  Phlegon,  Phlegon,'  cried  I,  while  my 
languid  head  fell  on  his  neck,  which  he  threw  backwards  in  his  alarm, 
*  oh,  my  faithful  Phlegon !  is  it  not  time  to  reach  Larissa,  where  every 
joy,  and  sleep  the  sweetest  of  all,  awaits  us  ?  One  effort  more  of 
courage,  and  thou  shalt  stretch  thee  on  a  litter  of  the  choicest  floWers, 
for  the  golden  straw  which  is  gathered  for  the  oxen  of  Ceres  is  not 
fresh  enough  for  thee.' — *  See  you  not,  see  you  not,'  replied  he,  shud- 
dering, '  the  torches  which  they  brandish  before  us,  consuming  the  wild 
heath,  and  mingling  a  baleful  vapour  with  the  air  I  breathe  ?  How 
can  you  expect  me  to  dare  their  magic  circles,  and  their  threatening 
d&nces,  sufficient  to  appal  the  very  horses  of  the  sun  ?'  And  siill  the 
measured  tramp  of  my  horse's  hoofs  ceased  not  to  echo  in  my  ears, 
and  a  slumber  more  profound  brought  a  longer  respite  to  my  uneasi- 
ness :  only  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  group  of  phantoms,  lighted  on 
their  way  by  fantastic  wreaths  of  flame,  passed  laughing  over  my 
head— or  that  a  mis-shapen  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  beggar  or  a 
wounded  wretch,  dung  to  my  foot,  and,  in  a  phrenzy  of  horrible  joy, 
suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  along — or  that  a'  hideous  old  man, 
whose  ugliness  seemed  to  record'the  loathsomeness  of  crime,  as  well 
as  the  deformity  of  years,  leaped  up  behind  me,  and  folded  me  in  his 

skeleton  arms.     *  Courage,  Phlegon,'  cried  I *^ 

AfVer  this  opening,  the  reader  is  somewhat  prepared  for,  though  he 
finds  it  hard  to  follow,  the  mazes  of  unreal  terrors  which  fill  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  The  frightful  train  of  adventures,  of  which  the 
sleeping  Lucius  is  the  fancied  witness,  and  in  part  the  victim,  are  re- 
cited with  a  teeming  and  terrific  minuteness. 

"  Have  you  not  seen  at  Athens,  in  the  first  days  of  the  year,  when 
the  all-regenerating  rays  of  the  new- bom  sun  fall  gloriously  on  the  Ce- 
ramicus,  a  long  train  of  wan  and  ghastly  wretches  lining  its  walls  ? 
Their  limbs  are  motionless,  their  cheeks  hollowed  by  famine,  their 
looks  spectral  and  unmeaning.  Some  bend  groveling  to  the  earth,  like 
brutes ;  others  are  standing,  but  they  lean  against  the  pillars,  and  seem 
half  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  their  emaciated  frames.  These  liv- 
ing spectres  have  scarcely  preserved  a  trace  of  aught  human.     Their 
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skin  is  like  white  parchment  oatstietcfaed  on  a  firatnework.  of  bones; 
their  eye-balls  shew  not  a  single  spark  of  soul ;  their  livid  lips  writhe 
with  horror  and  dismay,  or  with  mirth  still  more  hideous,  for  they  curl 
into  a  smile  as  fierce  and  scornful  as  the  last  thought  of  a  criminal 
who  braves  and  spurns  his  fate>.  Most  of  Uiem  are  agitated  by  weak 
but  unceasing  convulsions,  and  tremble  like  the  iron  tongue  of  that  so- 
norous instrument  which  children  love  to  sound  between  their  teeth. 
The  most  wretched  of  all  are  those  who,  by  the  dire  award  of  all-con- 
quering &te,  are  doomed  to  teirrify  every  beholder  by  the  monstrous 
deformity  of  their  gnarled  limbs  and  inflexible  attitudes. 

'*  It  is  only  during  the  periods  which  intervene  between  the  regular 
returns,  of  sleep  that  they  taste  any  respite  to  tjieir  woes.  Foredoomed 
to  glut  the  ven^^eance  of  the  enchantresses  of  Thessaly,  they  relapse 
into  agonies  which  no  tongue  can  express,  as  soon  as  the  sma^  sinking 
beneam  the  horizon*,  has  ceased  to  protect  them  from  the  redoubtable 

aueens  of  darkness.  For  this  it  is,  d^t,  with  eyes  rivetted  on  bis  patl^ 
ley  follow  his  too  ri^id  career,  in  the  ever-baffled  hope  that  he  may 
for  once  forget  his  azure  bed,,  and  remain  suspended  in  the  golden 
clouds  of  the  west.  But  no  sooner  does  night  come  to  undeceive  them, 
shedding  from  his  wings  of  crape  a  gloom,  unbroken  even  by  one  of 
those  livid  gleams  which  tinged  just  now  the  summits  of  the  trees,  than 
a  fearful  murmur  arises  amongst  them.  Their  teeth  chatter  wiUi  c^^- 
spair  and  rage:  they  crowd  together,  or  shun  each  other's  contact, 
and  seem  at  each  step  to  shriiuc  from  an  assassin  or  a  ghost.  Tis 
night!  Hell  re-opens  f-—" 

Amonff  the  merciless  magicians  who  sport  in  the  misery  of  their 
victims,  Mero6,  the  sorceress,  is  the  leading  personage ;  and,  of  all  the 
hideous  monsters  who  figure  in  her  train,  Smarra  is  her  &vourite  an4 
well-beloved  fiuniliar.  This  nrecious  fiend  rec^ves  from  his  mistress 
a  special  mandate  to  torment  tne  persecuted  sleeper.  "  She  spoke,  and 
the  monster  sprang  from  her  bumina  hand,  turned  writhingly  and  ra- 

Sidly  in  the  air,  outspread  his  wildly-iashioned  ifings,  uprose,  san^L 
own,  expanded,  shrunk — and,  in  tlie  semblance  of  a  deformed  an^ 
spitefiil  dwarf,  with  nails  of  a  metal  sharper  than  steel,  which  pierced 
without  tearing  the  flesh,  he  darted  upon  my  breast,  enlarged  to  a 
monstrous  siae,  raised  his  enormous  head,  and  burst  into  a  fiendi^li 
laugh.  In  vain  my  slaaed  eye  sought  for  son^e  object  of  support. 
Thousands  of  night-demons  played  around  me : — women  of  stunted 
growth  and  drui&en  aanect — ^red  and  violet^coloured  serpents  spitting 
flame — ^lizards,  with  hiaeous  human  faces,  crawling  in  blood  and  mire 
— ^heads  newly  struck  from  still  palpitating  bodies,  looking  on  me  with 
fflaring  eyes,  and  bounding  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  reptile^.  Th^ 
danced  in  a  circle  around  me,  deafening  me  with  their  cnes,  terrifjring 
me  with  their  atrocious  gambols,  apd  parching  my  quivering  lips  wit|i 
their  disgusting  caresses.  Meroe  guided  their  movements  as  sh^  jBoat- 
ed  above  them,  with  her  long  hair  flashing  forth  flames  of  livid  blue. 
Her  features  were  the  same  as  usual ;  but  vii>der  their  wonted  lov^- 
ness  I  was  shocked  to  discern,  as  through  a  transparent  gauze,  the 
leadep  tints  and  sulphur-coloured  limbs  of  the  enchantress :  her  fix^ 
and  hollow  eyc^s  were  floating  in  crimson;  sanguined  tears  trickled 
down. her  cheeks;  and  her  hanud,  as  she  waved  it  in  fi^e  air,  seemed  to 
.print  upon  the  void  the  trace  of  a  hand  of  blood." 
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After  such  a  combination  of  horrors  as  this  exhibiijon  displays — 
Noctumos  lemures  jparicnMae  Thessala  rides  ? 

In  this  strain  of  still-increasing  suffiring,  the  dream  of  Lucius  goes 
on,  through  episode  and  episode,  leaving  the  agonies  of  Orestes  and 
all  other  victims  of  Eumenides,  goblins,  ghosts,  or  witches,  far  behind. 
Of  these  excruciating  torments*  we  have  already  had  enough,  and  we 
shall  now  take  leave  of  them  and  their  historian  with  tenderest  feeb'ngs 
of  compassion,  (but  not  sympathy  ^  thank  Heaven!)  if,  as  he  admits  by 
implication  in  his  preface,  he  is  himself  the  unfortunate  subject  from 
which  his  vivid  pictures  are  drawn.* 

LETTBRS    FROM   TOURS. 

M188  Mary  Bali*  to  Miss  Jane  Jinkims. 

Tho'  1  send  them  from  Tours,  ^et.my  letters  reaaain 
As  first  they  were  scribbled  at  Pkns — dear  Jane. 

I  bought  my  new  bonnet  on  purpose  to  wear 
At  th'  lulian  Boulevards,  to  which  thousands  repair 
As  the  twilight  approaches.    Imagine  three  rows 
Of  chairs  at  each  side  of  an  avenue;  those 
Are  quickly  engaged  in  succession,  till  ail 
Are  cover'a  witn  parties,  en- habit  de  bal. 
While  lamps  from  the  trees  theiif  eflfnigence  are  throwing. 
Between  them  a  dense  population  is  flowing 
Of  all  that  is  dashing  and  gay  :<^-Cuiras8iers, 
Polish  Lancers,  and  Guards,  whisker'd  up  to  the  ears; 
Large  parties  of  English,  with  spmee-looking  face ; 
Old  Ultras— a  fatuous,  posthumous  race; 
Inundations  of  women,  no  longer  in  caps. 
But  extravagant  bonnets  worth  six  or  etght  Naps ; 
Cits,  soldiers,  and  lovers,  wives,  husbands,  and  brats. 
Cloaks,  spencers,  and  shawls,  turbans,  helmets,  and  hats. 
All  jumbled  together  to  form,  when  they  meet, 
A  grand  cosmopohtan  rout  in  the  street. 

Behind  roll  the  carriagco    good  ones  are  raieish. 
For  most  have  an  aspect  extremely  Rag-fiurish ; — 
Cal^hes,  with  horses  that  pine  for  the  pleasure 
Of  sharing  the  dinner  of  Nebuchadneazar, 
Fiacre,  gig,  tilbury,  cabriolet. 
And  demi-fortunes,  with  their  wretched  display 
Of  one  woe-begone  horse,  which  on  our  side  the  water 
Are  sacred  to  knights  of  the  pestle- and. mortar. 
Some  jump  out,  and  saunter — some  gaxe  at  the  throng. 
Or  hod  to  their  friends  as  they  rattle  akmg. 

Here  parties  of  bowing  Parisians  stand. 
With  badges  at  button-hole,  hatft.in  their  hand. 
Who  stop  the  whole  tide  as  they  cougee,  and  show  no 
Reser\'e  or  compunction,  but  chatter  pro  bono. 
"  Madame,  j'ai  I'honneur — Je  suis  charm^,  ravi.*' 
"  Je  vous  same.  Monsieur — Vous  £tes  toujours  poli.'' 
**  Que  vous-avcz  bonne  mine! — ^Vous  me  flattes— Pardon!" 
"  n  y  a  beaucoup  de  monde. — Mau  tr^peu  du  haut  ton." 

*  The  Editor  could  not  forbear  giving  a  place  to  this  paper,  though  he  begs  not 
to  be  made  responsible  for  his  cortespondent's  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Nodier*s  '*  glnw- 
tng  style,**  The  Work  of  this  Frenchman  is,  no  ^ovbc,  removed  from  *<  common- 
place"  but  his  taste  is  morbidly  bad. 
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**  Jc  suis  d^sesper^  dc  vous  quitter ;  bon  soir." 

••  Ah,  Madame,  vous  me  crevez  le  coeur — aa  revoir,*' 

John  Bull,  with  a  shake,  or  a  slap  on  the  back. 
Cries — "  HarT)',  how  goes  it,  my  hearty?"  "  What,  Jack ! 
Weren't  you  spilt  from  your  dennet  in  Bond-street?  1  say. 
Do  you  hke  the  French  wines — have  you  been  to  the  play?*' 
"  Yes,  I  went  to  see  Talma ;  what  horrible  stuff! 
The  French  are  all  black^ards :  the  women  take  snuff. 
Have  you  dined  at  Beauvillier's  and  Very's  ?  Egad, 
What  would  Tattersal  say  to  their  horses  ?  D-nd  bad ! 
Rue  de  Rivoli  's  fine.    But  the  credit  is  Boney's. 
This  mobbing 's  a  nuisance,    1  vote  for  Tortoni's." 

We  followed  such  in,  and  they  brought  us  a  carie 
Of  the  ices,  ('twould  pose  you  to  learn  it  by  heart,) 
So  I  glanced  down  the  column  of  **  Glaces  et  Sorbets,*' 
And  be^d  them  to  give  me  an  ice  "  frambois^e," 
While  Pa,  having  ponder'd  and  changed  a  good  deal. 
Cried  "  Waiter  I*'  and  pointed  to  "  i  la  Vanille." 
In  an  instant  I  gazed  on  a  conical  mass. 
Half  pallid  like  Inkle,  half  dark  like  his  lass  : 
And  as  Yarico  never  yet  doated  on  Inkle 
As  I  upon  ice,  it  was  gone  in  a  twinkle. 
But  Pa  with  a  face  that  denoted  disaster. 
Swore  his  tasted  of  putty,  of  paint,  sticking-plaster ; 
And  afier  repeated  attempts  and  frustration. 
Made  it  over  to  me  with  an  ejaculation. 
The  walks  were  now  cramm'a,  and  I  wish'd  to  renew 
Our  stroll — ^but  he  gave  me  a  snappish  Pho!  pho  1 
And  said  he  was  tired,  though  I  nmcy  the  loss 
Of  his  ice,  not  fatigue,  made  him  grumpv  and  cross ; 
And  'twas  doubly  provoking,  for  just  at  tnat  minute 
Lieutenant  O'Fagan  had  *'  stipt  from  his  dinnett," 
And  joining  our  party,  was  quoting  Lord  Byron, 
Admiring  my  bonnet,  and  odling  me  syren*! 

We  went  to  the  Gallery,  Jenny,  to  see 
The  pictures — and  thither  our  countrymen  flee 
To  determine  their  bets.     It 's  the  fourth  of  a  mile. 
Which  point  causes  daily  disputes,  and  you  'd  smile 
To  hear  them  contestin^j  how  soon  they  could  walk  it. 
Laying  wagers,  and  straightway  proceeding  to  stalk  it. 
Captam  Strut  of  the  Fourth  was  twelve  minutes,  and  then 
Lieutenant  O'Fagan  perform'd  it  in  ten  ; 
But  Sir  Phelim  O'Stridle  accompUsh'd  the  task 
In  nine  without  effort.     I  ventured  to  ask 

What  he  thought  of  the  pictures — "  The  pictures  ?  that's  prime ! 
"  Who  *ll  be  staring  at  signs  when  he 's  posting  'gainst Time  ?" — 
Here 's  an  answer  at  once,  if  a  foreigner  starts 
An  idea  that  we're  uol getting  on  in  the  Arts. 

Our  countrymen  flock,  though  they  seldom  have  got  any 
Taste  for  Museums,  or  lectures,  or  botany. 
To  the  Jardin  des  Plantes — not  for  rational  feasts, 
But  to  flutter  the  birds  and  to  woiry  the  beasts : 
And  these  ('tis  a  fact  that  we  all  must  agree  to) 
Cut  out  our*s  in  the  Tower,  and  extinguish  Pplito. 
Yet  though  on  the  whole  they  so  greatly  surpass  us, 
l*hey  haven't  that  big-headed  brute,  the  Bonassus. 
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That  '8  a  point  where  we  beat  them,  but  even  on  this  one 

They  come  very  near  in  a  beast  call'd  the  Bison. 

The  old  one-eyed  Bear  I  shall  never  forget. 

Who  some  time  ago,  being  rather  sharp  set, 

Pick'd  the  bones  of  a  hvpochondriacal  Gaul, 

Who  by  way  of  a  suicicle  jumpM  in  his  stall. 

Whose  taste  was  the  worst — whose  the  frightfullest  wish  ? 

The  man's  for  his  death,  or  the  bear's  for  nis  dish  ? 

But  a  truce  to  the  Gardens  and  bear  with  the  swivel  eye. 
For  Pa  has  just  entered  to  take  me  to  Tivoii. 
Paulline!  my  new  bonnet,     W^ell,  nobody  knows 
How  I  jo;^  that  'twas  "  double  en  couleur  de  rose." 

guick — ^ve  me  my  shawl — ^where's  my  best  bib  and  tucker  J 
ud ! — like  my  own  ruff,  1  am  all  in  a  pucker ! 
Pa  calls  me—"  I'm  coming' — so  Jenny,  you  see 
I  can  only  subscribe  my  initials,  M.«B. 

THE    SMITH   VELANT.* 

The  author  of  Kenilwortlt^  whose  brilliant  and  fertile  imagination  has 
turned  to  such  good  account  the  popular  traditions  of  his  country,  has 
brought  into  notice  that  of  the  invisible  Smith,  called  in  Berkshire  the 
Wayland  Smith,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  valley 
of  the  White  Horse,  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  upright,  but^rude  and 
misshapen  stones.  There  he  is  said  to  shoe  all  the  horses  brought  thi- 
ther, provided  a  piece  of  money  be  lefl  upon  one  of  the  stones.t  It  is 
known  but  to  very  few,  perhaps,  that  this  is  far  from  being  a  mere 
local  tradition.  It  is  not  only  of  very  remote  antiquity,  but  traces  of 
it  are  found  in  various  other  countries  besides  England.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  which  is  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  been 
known  in  England  for  several  centuries  back.  In  an  old  romance  upon 
King  Horn,  published  by  Ritson  t»  it  is  thus  mentioned : 

Than  sehe  lete  forth  bring 

A  swerd  hougandbs  a  sing 

To  Horn  sehe  it  betaught 

Wit  is  the  make  of  minning 

Of  all  swerdes  it  is  king 

And  Wcland  it  wrought 

Bitterfer  the  swerd  bight. 
.  But  a  still  more  ancient  notice  of  the  tradition  of  Velant  is  found  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Boethius  by  King  Alfred  §,  who  says, 
>'  Where  now  are  the  bones  of  the  wise  and  famous  goldsmith  Velant  ? 
Who  can  now  point  out  his  tomb?"  This  even  is  not  the  only  proof 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  acquainted  with  \i\is  tradition.  In  a 
heroic  poem  upon  the  Skyldingues,  written  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  by  Thorkeling,  Danish  counsellor  of  state, 
Biodulph  the  Goth  requires,  that  if  he  should  happen  to  fall  in  fight, 
he  should  be  buried  in  his  armour — Che  workmanship  of  yelani.\\ 

*  The  Wayland  Smith  in  Kentlwortb,  communicnted  by  M.  Depping,  of  Paris.  ~ 

t  Besides  what  is  said  of  it  in  Camden's  Britannia ,  it  is  also  alluded  to  in  Wise's 
Letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  coneeming  some  Antiquities  in  Berkshire,  particularly  the 
White  Horse.    Oxford,  1738,  4tb. 

X  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances.    London,  1802,  voL3. 

%  Oxford  edition,  li>93,  page  43  and  162. 

II  De  Danornm  rebus  gestis,  poema  Danicum  di^ilecto  Anglo-saxonico  ex  biblioth. 
Cotton.  Havni»,  1815,  Chant  6. 
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The  «rinQur  nude  by  Velant  was  equally  renowned  in  F^rance.  In 
a  Chronicle  of  the  Counts  of  Angouleme,  written  in  the  12th  century*, 
it  is  said,  that  Count  William  received  his  surname  of  Taillefer,  because 
he  could,  with  his  sword  made  by  Velant^  cleave  asunder  a  warrior 
armed  cap-a-pie.  The  fame  of  this  celebrated  armourer  was  also  esta- 
blished amongst  the  Germans.  The  author  of  the  Latin  poem  upon 
the  first  expedition  of  Attila  into  Gaul,  published,  ^nd  to  all  appearance 
written,  in  Germanyt»  clothes  Gauthier  de  Vorkastein  in  armour  ma* 
nufacttired  by  Velant.  In  the  German  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  Ve- 
land  is  often  met  with  under  the  Germanized  name  of  Veilandt,  and  his 
praises  rung  as  being  a  maker  of  arms  of  the  finest  temper  |.  Godfiroy 
of  Strasbourg,  in  his  poem  of  Tristan,  calls  him  Vilint,  and  states  that 
he  was  a  Duke,  who,  being  driven  from  his  country  by  two  giants,  took 
refuge  in  the  territory  of  King  Elberic,  where  he  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  smith,  in  the  mountain  of  Gloggensachsen.  But  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  the  north  of  Europe  that  the  tradition  of  the  Smith  Velant 
has  been  most  firmly  established,  and  where  his  name  is  oftenest  met 
jwith  in  poetry,  ll&ere  they  not  only  relate  many  detached  anecdotes 
of  him ;  but  there  is  an  entire  romance  containing  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  this  famous  personage.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  has  led 
the  modem  Danish  authors  to  think  that  this  tradition  had  its  origin  in 
the  north.  M.  Pierre  Erasmus  Muller  has  very  learnedly  discussed 
this  subject  in  his  interesting  BibUotheque  de$  Sagas  hlandaU  §.  To 
his  erudite  researches  I  am  indebted  for  the  greater  number  x>f  the 
details  contained  in  this  article. 

As  an  equivalent  for  the  word  Smith  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of 
almost  everv  nation,  so  the  Icelanders  have  rendered  it  by  die  word 
Velant  or  Voelund ;  and  Mr.-  Muller  finds  in  this  word  a  convincing 
fMTOof  of  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  this  tradition,  for,  says  he,  Voelvnd 
is  an  Icelandic  word,  the  root  of  which  is  Voel,  which  signifies  strata- 
gem or  skill.  Volvndar  is  even  at  the  present  day  the  term  which  the 
Icelanders  apply  to  a  skilful  artist.  The  most  ancient  mention  of  Ve- 
lant to  be  found  in  the  northern  literature,  is  in  the  Edda,  which  con- 
tains an  entire  canto,  called  Volundar  quida ;  but  the  romance,  or  Saga 
of  Velant,  forms  a  part  of  an  Icelandic  composition  somewhat  less  an- 
cient, called  Vilkina  Sagu,  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  episode,  and  seems 
to  liav^  befen  added  wi£out  much  attention  to  the  march  of  the  story. 
Mr.  Muller  thinks  that  the  Scaide^  orpoet^  who  composed  the  Viikma  Sagm, 
or  added  thtsepisode  to  it,  mUsthavebeen  acquainted  with  theGerman  tra- 
ditions and  poems  on  the  same  subject,  and  diat  itwas  firom  them  and  from 
the.  Edda  that  he  derived  the  materials  of  the  fable  of  the  £unoua  Smith. 

Mr.  Oehlenschaeger,  one  of  the  first  living  poets  of  Denmark, 
found  this  story  so  interesting,  that  he  has  twice  treated  it,  first  after 
the  simple  narrative  of  the  Edda,  and  the  second  time  according  to  the 
more  romandc  tale  of  the  Vilkina  Saga.  Indeed,  the  second  poem  is 
nothing  more  than  a  faithful  transladon  of  the  Icelandic  ||.  I  shall  here 
give  the  outlines  of  it. 

•  Chez  Labbe  bibliotheca  MS.  nov.  t.  2. 

t  De  prima  expedition^  AuHa  regit  Bmmorum  in  G^ias,  Ed,  Fischer, 
X  Vovez  GriaDm,  de  Corigine  de  la  poetie  AUemande^  dans  le  tome  4  des  Studirft 
DcDftub.  etCttntser.  (  Sagabibliatek,  torn.  2.  Kincbenham,  181B. 

II  DnmleM Scandinaviske  LitteralurSciskabs'Skrifker,  CoptnhafeB,  1809.  Cahier  2. 
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The  giant  Vade,  or  Selande,  had  a  son  named  Velant,  whom,  at 
the  age  of  nine  years,  he  placed  with  a  &nious  and  skilful  smith,  of 
Hnnaland,  called  Mimit,  in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  forging  iron. 
After  leaving  him  three  winters  in  Hunaland,  Vade  took  him  to  a 
mountain  called  K^llona,  the  interior  of  which  was  inhabited  by  two 
dwarfsy  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  more  skilful  in  the  working 
of  iron  than  any  other  dwarfs*,  or  ordinary  mortals*  They  manu- 
factured swords,  casques,  and  cuirasses,  and  were  great  adepts  in  the' 
working  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  they  made  numberless  trinkets. 
Vade  agreed  with  the  dwar6  that  they  should  teach  his  son  Velant,  in 
the  space  of  twelve  months,  all  the  arts  of  which  they  were  minsters ; 
and  for  which  they  were  to  receive,  as  a  recompense,  a  golden  mark.. 
Velant  soon  learned  all  that  the  dwarfs  thought  proper  to  teach  him ; 
and  when  his  father  returned,  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time, 
to  take  him  away,  the  dwarfa  oiBTered  to  give  him  back  the  golden 
mark,  and  teach  his  son  as  much  again  as  he  had  already  learned^  if  he 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  another  twelve  months  .under  their  care* 
Vade  consented ;  but  the  dwarfs,  quickly  repenting  of  the  bad  bargain. 
they  bad  made,  added  this  condition,  that  if,  upon  the  appointed  day, 
Vade  did  not  appear  to  take  away  his  son,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
kill  him.  To  this  Vade  also  gave  his  assent ;  butt  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  took  his  son  aside,  shewed  him  a  swordi  which  he  concealed 
in  a  certain  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaini  and  said  t^  him,  '*  If  I 
i^ould  not  arrive  on  the  appointed  day,  sooner  tlmn  allow  yourself,  to 
be  killed  by  those  dwarfs,  take  this  sword  and  put  an  end  to  your  own 
existence,  in  order  that  my  friends  may  say,  that  I  gave  to  the  world, 
a  man,  and  not  a  girl.''  Velant  promised  to  do  so,  and  re-entered  the 
mountain,  where  he  soon  became  so  skilful  in  the  art  of .  working 
metalsi  that  the  dwarfs  became  jealous  of  his  superiority.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  twelve  months,  Vade  the  giant  set  out  for  the  mountain, 
where  he  arrived  three  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  time.  But, 
finding  the  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  mountain  not  yet  open,  and 
being  very  much  fatigued  after  his  long  journey,  he  fell  asleep.  Dur- 
ing his  slumber  a  violent  storm  arose,  a  part  of  the  mountain  gave 
way,  and  buried  poor  V&de  under  its  fragments. 

The  day  fixed  upon  for  his  appearance  being  pome,  the  dwarfe  is- 
sued ftom  the  mountain,  but  could  perceive  no  traces  o{  Vade  the 
giant.  His  son  Velant,  after  in  vain  searching  for  him, .  ran  to  where 
the  sword  was  concealed,  took  it,  and  hiding  it  under  his  garments, 
followed  the  dwarfs  into  the  mountain.  He  there  killed  them  (instead 
of  himself ),  took  possession  of  their  tools,  loaded  a  horse  with  as  much 
gold  and  silver  as  he  could  carry,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Den-, 
mark.  On  being  stopped  in  his  progress  by  a  river,  he  cut  down  a 
tree,  hollowed  out  its  trunk,  stowed  his  treasures  into  it,  made  a  cover 
ibf  it,  which  rendered  it  impervious  to  the  water,  and  getting  into  it 
himself,  closed  the  lid,  and  committed  himsdf  to  the  jnercy  of  the 


One  day  that  the  King  of  Jutland  and  his  court  were  out  on  a  fishing- 

*  The  Finlaaders  are  contiiraaUy  designated  in  the  Sagas  a«  dwarfs,  and  eren 
sorcerers.  They  were  of  a  very  dlmiautive  statnre^  and  generally  lived  in  the  ca- 
verns of  the  mountains;  hence  their  double  appellation  of  dwarfs  and  necromsn- 
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party,  on  die  nets  being  dra«ni,  there  was  Ibaiid'm  qoe  of  tiMm  m  wa^ 
gularly  shaped  trunk  of  a  tree.    In  order  to  find  oat  what  it  contained** 
Uiey  were  going  to  break  it  to  pieces,  when  suddenly  a  voice  iasued 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  commanding  the  workmen  to  desist.     On 
hearing  which,  the  workmen  ran  away  precipitately,  crying  out  that 
there  was' a  sorcerer  hid  in  the  piece  of  timber,      in  the  mean  time 
Velant  opened  the  door  of  his  prison ;  and  on  coming  out,  told  the* 
King  that  he  was  no  sorcerer,  and  that  if  he  would  spare  his  life  and 
his  treasures,  he  (Velant)  would  promise  to  render  the  King  the  moat 
signal  services.    The  King  assented.    Velant  concealed  his  treasuxiBs 
under  ground,  and  entered  into  the  royal  service.     His  charge  was  to 
take  great  care  of  three  knives,  which  were  every  day  placed  before 
the  King  at  table.    One  day,  while  he  was  washing  these  knives  in 
the  river,  one  of  them  fell  out  of  his  hands,  and  suxJc  to  the  bottom. 
Fearing  to  lose  the  royal  &vour,  he  went  secretly  ta  the  forge  belong- 
ing to  the  King's  smith,  and  made  a  knife  exactly  similar  to  the  one' 
that  had  been  lost.    The  first  time  the  King  made  use  of  this  knife  at 
dinner,  it  not  only  cut  the  bread,  but  went  clean  through  the  wood  of 
the  table.    The  King,  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  temper  of  die 
blade,  wished  to  know  by  whom  it  had  been  made.  Velant,  being  hard 
pressed  by  his  Majesty's  questions,  confessed  what  had  taken*  plaoe. 
On  this  bmng  made  known,  the  King's  smith  became  jealous  of  Ve- 
lant, and  pretended  that  he  was  capable  of  producing  as  good  woric  aa 
this  stranger,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  trial  of  skill  on  die  following 
conditions; — *<  Make,"  said  he  to  Velant,  "the  best  sword  you  are 
capable  of  making:  in  the  mean  dme  I  shall  make  a  con^lete  suit  of 
armour ;  which  if  you  can  cut  through  with  your  sword,:  ray  head  shall 
be  at  your  service.    But,  if  the  armour  resist  the  edge  of  your  swokd, 
your  life  shall  be  the  forfeit.     In  twelve  months  die  trial*  shall  take 
I^ce."    Velant  accepted  the  proposition.     Two  courders  became  gua- 
rantees for  the  smith',  and  the  King  offered  himself  as  securky  fbr  Ye* 
lant.     The  smith  immediately  shut  himself  up,  ^together  whh  his  as- 
sistants, in  his  forge,  in  order  to  work  at  the  armour.  *  Vdant,  on  tlie 
(wntrary,  continued  to  serve  the  King,  and  let  six  months  pass  aw)iy 
without  thinking  of  his  sword.     The  King  at  length  asked  him  ll^ 
reason ;  and  Velant  replied,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  his  toola, 
ilor  his  treasures,  in  the  place  where  he  had  buried  them,  and  dMt  he 
suspected  that  they  had  been  taken  away  by  a  person  who  had  seen 
him  hide  them,  but  whose  name  he  knew  not.    The  King  issued  aa 
order  for  all  his  subjects  to  come  together,  so  that  Velant  mi^l  dk* 
cover  the  culpable  person.    The  tMngei,  or  assembly  of  the  people^ 
took  place ;  but  Velant  did  not  see  the  person'  of  die  robber  amongst 
them.   The  King  then  became  angry,  andssid  that  VelantfaadioAd  bsai « 
felsehood.    Upon  diis,  Velant  secretly  made  the  figure  of  a  man  ^saeily 
rteembling  the  person  who,  he  suspected,  had  stolen  his'treasures ;  ke 
dso  clothed  it  in  a  similar  dress  to  what  this  ]^r8on  vmre,  and  dM& 
placed  it  in  the  hall  of  the  palace :  on  entering  which  the  King  eiC*' 
claimed,  '<  Ah,  is  that  you,  Reigin  1  are  you  alre^y  retturned  fipom  your 
embassy?  why  have  you  not  come  to  speak  to  me?"    Velant,  who  had 
dosely  followed  the  King,  immediately  said,  **  Sire,  you  have  nam^ed 
the  guilty  person."    Tl^  moment  Reigin  retuiiied,-the  Kiag  fevced 
him  to  restore  to  Velant  his  tools  and  his  treasures.     Still,  however*  he 
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allowed  four  mondis  more  to  past  away,  till  at  length,  urged  by  the 
King,  he  manufiictured,  in  seven  days,  a  sword  which  wonderfully 
pleased  his  Majesty. .  They  went  together  to  the  river-side,  and  Velant 
threw  into  the  water  a  piece  of  timber  a  foot  in  thickness :  as  this  de- 
scended with  the  stream,  he  held  the  sword  before  it,  and  it  was  in- 
stantly cut  in  two.  But,  in  returning  home,  he  broke  the  weapon  in 
pieces,  and  in  three  days  produced  another  sword,  which  he  took 
likewise  to  the  river-side,  and  tried,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  a 
similar  eKperiment,  but  with  a  piece  of  wood  two*  feet  in  thickness, 
which  was  also  divided  in  two;  Velant,  thinking  even  this  not  good 
enougli,  broke  it,  and  in  three  hours  made  a  third  sword,,  encrustied 
with  gold,  which  he  tried  in.  t^  sa»e  manner^  wkh  a  piece  of  wbo^ 
three  feet  long  and  three  feet  thick,  which  had  the  same  fiite.as  its  pre- 
decessors of  minor  dimensions.  The  King  was  quite  charm^  with 
this  last  weapon,  and  declared  that  he  would  have  no  other. 

The  great  day  of  trial  having  arrived,  the  king's  smith  fitst  presented 
himself  clothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  the  beauty  of  which  ex- 
cited the  adraivation  of  all  present.  Velant  soon  after  entered  the  lists 
with  his  sword  MinoUg,  The  smith  seated  himself  in  presence  of  the 
whole  court,  and  Velant  witli  one  stroke  of  his  sword  clove  the  casque, 
the  head,  the  cuirass,  and  the  body  o£  the  unfortunate  smith  to  the 
very  waist  From  thenceforth  Velant  passed  for  the  most  skilful  workr 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  manufactured  for  the  King  many  precious 
articles  in  gold  and  silver. 

iShortly  after  this,  the  King  set  out  with  80,000  cavaliers  to  attadi  an 
enemy  that  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  kingdom ;  but,  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  battle,  he  perceived  that  he  had  not  brought  along  with  him 
a  little  stone,  which  secured  the  victory  to  him  that  carried  it  about  his 
person.  He  ofiered  his  daughter  and  the  half  of  his  kingdom  to  any 
one  who  would  bring  it  to  him  by  the  next  morning ;  but  not  one  of  his 
kn^hts  could  be  found  to  undertake  in  so  short  a  time  a  journey  whioh 
required  several  days.  The  King  at  length  addressed,  himself  to' Ve- 
lant, who  immediately  set  off  on  one  of  the  king's  swiftest  horses,  and 
retomed  the  next  morning  with  the  stone.  But,  just  as  he  was  entering 
the  royal  tent,  he  met  the  king's  bailly,  accompanied  by  six.  cavaliers, 
who  bflered  him  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  stone,  and  on  his 
refusal  the  bailly  attempted  to  take  it  from  him  by  force,  but  Velant 
killed  him  with  a. single  blow  of  his  sword  3ft/tmiig.  The  King  was 
very  glad  to  receive  the  stone,  but  the  death  of  his  bailly  angered  him 
so  much,  diat  he  refused  to  keep  his  word  with  Velant,  and  drove  him 
from  his  service. 

The  worthy  smith  went  away  meditating  plans  of  vengeance.  He 
disguised  himself  as  a  cook,  and  was  hired  to  serve  in  the  king's 
kitdien,  where  he  threw  a  charm  over  the  meats  preparing  for  the 
princess;  There  was  on  the  king's  table  a  knife,  which  always  re- 
turned a  certain  sound  when.it  was  used  in  cutting  viands  that  were  not 
perfectly  pure.  Velant  cunningly  took  away  this  knife,  and  replaced 
it  by  one  which  he  had  made  to  resemble  it  exactly.  The  King  and 
the  princess  were  astonished  at  finding  the  viands  impure,  although 
the  knife  had  not  sounded  as  usual  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  They  imme- 
diately suspected  that  it  was  one  of  Velant's  tricks ;  he  was  sought 
aflter,  and  discovered.     By  way  of  a  slight  remonstrance  for  his  wag- 
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gety,  the  King  ordered  him  to  be  hamstrung  and  to  hare  the  nerves  of 
his  feet  cut,  which  spoiled  poor  Velant's  pedestrian  powers  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  He  told  the  King,  that  if  he  would  restore  him  to  favour, 
he  would  manufacture  for  hun  every  thing  he  wished.  The  King 
agreed,  built  a  forge,  and  established  him  in  it,  where  he  constructed 
an  infinity  of  curious  and  precious  objectB.  About  this  time  Egil,  the 
brother  of  Velant  arrived  at  court.  He  was  the  most  skilful  archer  of 
his  time.  The  King  ordered  him  to  pierce  with  an  arrow  an  apple 
placed  upon  the  h^d  of  his  own  child.  Egil  took  two  arrows,  struck 
the  apple  off  with  one,  and  said  that  miSk  the  other  he  would  have 
pierced  the  king's  heart,  if  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  child. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  the  king's  daughter  broke  a  very 
precious  ring :  she  sent  to  Velant  to  have  it  repaired,  without  her  fic- 
ther's  knowledge.  Velant  insisted  that  she  should  come  herself  for  it. 
She  accordingly  went  to  the  forge,  when  Velant  fastened  the  doors, 
and  violated  her  person.  She  lay  in,  in  due  course  of  time,  of  a  son. 
Shortly  afWr  this  the  king's  two  sons  went  to  Velant  to  have  some 
arrows  made :  he  in  like  manner  fastened  the  doors  upon  them,  and 
killed  them  both,  and  fiishioned  their  bones  into  drinking-cups  and 
other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  table,  which  he  dextrously  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  presented  them  to  the  King  for  his  great 
festivus,  who  took  great  pride  in  exhibiting  and  using  these  splendid 
article^.  Having  thus  nearly  accomplished  his  vengeance,  he  sent  his 
brother  Egil  to  collect  all  manner  of  birds'  feathers,  with  which  he 
constructed  a  pair  of  wings  for  himself,  and  took  flight  towards  the 
highest  tower  of  the  palace.  He  had  first,  however,  engaged  his  bro- 
ther, in  case  the  King  should  command  him  to  shoot  at  him»  to  take 
aim  at  his  arm-pit,  where  he  had  placed  a  bladder  filled  with  the  blood 
of  the  two  young  princes  whom  he  had  killed.  From  the  top  of  the 
tower  Velant  told  the  King  that  it  was  he  who  had  violated  the  princess 
and  killed  the  princes,  as  a  punishment  for  the  King  having  broken  his 
oath  and  driven  him  from  his  presence.  His  majesty  immediately 
ordered  Egil,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  shoot  at  his  brother.  Egil  obeyed 
and  pierced  the  bladder,  and  the  King  was  covered  with  the  blood  of 
his  own  children.  Velant  then  took  wing,  and  directed  his  flight  to- 
wards the  lands  that  his  father  the  giant  Vade*  had  left  him  in  Seland. 

Such  is  in  substance  the  contents  of  the  Saga^  or  the  tradition  of 
Velant,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Icelandic  Vilkina  Saga.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  •  between  this  tale  and 
the  Greek  fable  concerning  Dsdalus.  The  Velant  of  the  Icelanders, 
like  the  Grecian  Daedalus,  was  a  skilful  mechanic,  who  succeeded  in 
constructing  a  pair  of  wings  for  himself.  It  is  also  very  remarkable 
that  the  word  labyrinth,  which  in  (xreek  is  called  Dedalos  firom  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  is,  in  the  Icelandic,  rendered  by  the  expression 
Voelundar  hus,  or  the  House  of  Velant.  It  would  appear  then  that 
the  fable  of  Dsedalus  had  found  its  way,  at  a  very  early  period,  into 
the  North,  and  was  confounded  and  anudgamated  with  the  adventures 

*  This  giant  Vade  appears  to  be  the  same  of  whom  Chaucer  talks  in  his  TroUus^ 
ch.  3,  and  who  is  also  mentioned  in  one  of  the  songs  of  Ritson's  Collection,  "  He 
songe,  he  pla3rde,  he  tolde  a  tale  of  Wade."  Tbm.  3,  p.  256^ — ^Vide  Grimm  in 
lf*iunrSlra*tt  und  Irmmtmuie.    Wlen.  1815. 
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of  some  skilful  artist  of  the  country.  The  following  curious  fact  ren- 
ders it  highly  probable  that  there  did  exi^t  a  considerable  time  back,  in 
the  North  of  £urope,  a  smith  of  the  name  of  Veland.  As  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century  die  possessors  pf  the  lordship  of  Voetland  in  Scania 
bore  in  their  coat  of  arms  a  hammer  and  a  pair  of  pincers*. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  discover  the  original  source 
of  a  tradition.  The  people  of  every  country,  particularly  in  the  early 
stages  of  civilization,  have  acted  like  children,  who  eagerly  listen  to 
novel  or  wondrous  tales,  and  then  arrange  them  after  their  own  manner 
and  propagate  them  in  their  turn.  The  antiquary  who  should  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  true  source  of  this  tradition  of  the  smith  Velant  or 
Wayland,  would  find  the  task  not  an  easy  one ;  for  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  in  the  Indian  seas  the  artists  and  artisans  are  called  Vcelundest* 
Thus  after  a  long  search  and  a  circuitous  route,  we  are  brought  back 
at  length  to  the  common  country  of  the  greater  number  of  most  ancient 
traditions — to  India,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  truths  and 
fables.  D o. 


ODE    TO    MAHOMET, 
THE    BRIGHTON    SHAMPOOER. 

Nunc  opus  est  succis  :  per  qnos,  renovata  senectus 
In  florem  redeat,  primosque  recolligat  anno8.-^OviD. 
O  THOU  dark  sage,  whose  vapour^bath 
Makes  muscular  as  his  of  Gath, 
Limbs  erst  relax'd  and  limber : 
Whose  herbs,  like  those  of  Jason's  mate. 
The  wither'd  leg  of  seventy-eight 
Convert  to  stout  knee  timber : 


Sprung,  doubtless,  from  Abdallah's  son. 
Thy  miracles  thy  sire's  outrun, 

Thy  cures  his  deaths  outnumber  t 
His  coffin  soars  'twizt  heav'n  and  earth. 
But  thou,  within  that  narrow  birth. 

Immortal,  ne'er  shalt  slumber. 

Go,  bid  that  turban'd  Musselman 
Give  up  his  Moscfa,  his  Ramadan, 

And  choak  his  well  of  Zemzem  -, 
Thy  bath,  whose  magic  steam  can  fling 
On  Winter's  cheek  the  rose  of  Spring, 

To  Lethe's  Gulf  condemns  'em. 
While  thus,  beneath  thy  flannel  shades. 
Fat  dowagere  and  wrinkled  maids 

Rebloom  in  adolescence, 
I  marvel  not  that  friends  tell  friends. 
And  Brighton  every  day  extends 

Its  circuses  and  crescents. 

From  either  cliff,  the  East,  the  West, 
The  startled  sea-eull  quits  her  nest. 

The  spade  her  haunts  unearthing. 
For  Speculation  plants  hb  hod 
On  every  foot  of  freehold  sod 

From  Roitingdean  to  Worthing. 


*  Bring's  Monumenta  Scanentia,  1598.  f  Asiatic  Researches,  t.  viii. 
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WaBh'd  by  thy  ^sculaipiAn  finaoi. 
Dark  aage,  the  hh^  **  propell'd  by  steam/' 

Renew  the  joys  of  kissiog 
In  cheeks,  or  lank  or  over-ripe. 
Where  Time  has»  in  relendcss  type, 

Raianled  up  '*  Youth  Missing/' 

To  woo  thee  on  thy  western  cKff, 


What  pilgrims  strong,  in  m,  in  skiff. 

Fly  J  donkey-cart,  and  pillion : 
WhOe  Turkisn  dome  and  mtnaret 


In  compliment  to  Mahomet 
Overtop  the  King's  PaTiliou. 

Thy  lame  let  worthless  w^  invade. 
Let  punsters  underrate  thy  trade. 

For  me,  I  'd  perish  sooner : 
Him  who,  thy  ojpening  scene  to  damn. 
Derived  ikampoo  trom  phoo  /  and  »ham  ! 

I  dub  a  base  lampooner. 

Propell'd  by  steam  to  shake  from  squeak. 
Mare,  in  Lent,  shall  twice  a  week 

Again  in  song  be  glorious, 
WhUe  Kelly,  laughing  Time  to  scorn. 
Once  more  shall  chauht  *^0h  thou  v?ert  bom," 

And  Incledon  "  Rude  Boreas." 

Godwin  avaunt !  thy  tale  thrice  told. 
Of  endless  yoiith  and  eouAtkss  gold, 

Unbought  '*  ren6titim  mamet/* 
St.  Leon's  secret  tiere  we  view. 
Without  the  toil  of  wadia^.thioagh 

Three  heavy  tomes  to  gain. it. 

Yet  oh,  while  thus  thy  waves  reveal 
Past  virtues  to  the  dancer's,  heel. 

And  brace  the  singer's  weaaon : 
Tell,  sable  wiaard,  tell  the  cause 
Why  lin^  poor  I,  firom  yonder  vase. 

Whence  others  Jtin^  like  ^son  ? 

The  cause  is  plain — though  slips  of  yew 
With  vervain  mingle,  sage  meets' rue. 

And  myrrh  with  wolfesbane  tosses: 
Still  shrieks,  unquelTd,  the  water-wraith : 
That  mustard-aeed  ingredient,  fidth* 

Is  wanting  toihe  process. 

Dip  then  within  thy  bubbling  wave, 
Ssge  Mahomet,  .the  votive  stave 

Thy  poet  nctw  rebeacses : 
The  steum,  whose  virtues  won't  befriend 
The  sceptic  bard,  perhaps  may  mimd 

The  lameness  ot  his  verses  1 
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Straight  mine  eve  hath  cauffht  new  pleasures. 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures 

Russet  lawns  and  fallows  grey. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray. 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  lab'rin^  clouds  do  often  rest. 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees,  ^ 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  Cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes.     L*AUegro. 

In  these  beautiful  lines  Milton  has  accurately  drawn  the  outline  and 
character  of  English  Landscape,  or  at  least  those  striking  features  of 
it  which  may  be  styled  national.  He  has  given  a  most  appropriate 
finish  to  the  description,  by  introducing  a  supposed  beauty  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  the  embowered  scene,  thus  heightening  its  interest  and 
attaching  the  heart  to  his  picture.  The  whole  is  the  most  happy  gene- 
ral description  of  the  same  nature  ever  put  togedier.  Thie  diaracter 
of  English  rural  scenery  is  different  from  that  of  other  countries,  and 
this  forcibly  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  absent  from  England, 
when  he  is  contrasting  the  view  before  him  in  a  distant  land  with  the 
**  trees  and  the  towers"  of  his  native  island.  This  peculiar  character, 
that  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  from  infancy,  is  the  standard  by 
which  they  try  all  rural  objects  abroad,  and  creates  a  disposition  in 
them  to  undervalue  foreign  scenery,  when  it  may  be  far  superior  to 
dieir  own  in  the  eye  of  taste.  Sotoiething,  nevertheless,  must  be  al- 
lowed for  that  tendency  of  mind  which  always  leads  us  to  disparage 
jMresent  objects,  compared  with  thdse  which  we  hold  in  remembrance. 
The  memory,  if  it  be  sometimes  deficient  in  calling  up  the  exact  detail 
of  absent  images,  never  deprives  them  of  their  colouring,  but  adds  to 
their  brilliancy  and  effect.  The  portrait  of  an  absent  mistress  in  the 
mind  of  her  lover  is  always  more  beautiful  than  she  ever  appeared  to 
him  in  the  life.  A  ^ousand  tender  associations,  too,  crowd  thickly  after 
one  another,  and  confer  upon  thmgs  out  of  sight  the  same  kind  of 
superiority,  that  the  pictures  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  always  possess 
over  those  wliich  are  before  us  at  the  moment. 

But  there  is  a  cHarm  in  English  scenery  as  much  its  characteristic  as 
the  features,  dress,  and  air  of  an  Englishman  are  peculiar  to  himself. 
There  is  a  snugness,  a  comfort,  an  agreeable  circumscription  in  the 
look  of  the  country  dwellings  of  the  gentry,  and  all  but  the  very  lowest 
class,  which  has  something  attractive  and  endearing  in  it,  like  that 
which  is  implied  in  the  epithet  "  little*,"  when  used  in  kindness.  Close 
high-fenced  fields  surrounded  by  trees,  houses  buried  in  shrubberies 
and  groves,  beautiful  cattle  feednig  among  rich  pasturages,  and  all  in 
the  smallest  space,  so  that  the  eye  can  command  them  together,  take  a 
hold  on  the  affections  that  an  uninolosed  country,  large  forests,  and  im- 
mense buildings,  can  never  attain.  We  may  admire  the  latter,  but  we 
cannot  love  them.     The  idea  of  comfort  which  they  afford  is  an  addi- 

*  Burke.    $!ubHine  and  Bcftiitiful,  p.  126. 
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tional  tie  to  our  regard,  while  tlie  smiling  fertility  every  where  visible^ 
arising  from  the  depth  of  colour  in  the  verdure,  kept  fresh  and  firagrant, 
even  during  the  height  of  summer,  by  frequent  showers,  and  the  end- 
less variety  of  green  in  the  foliage,  is  nowhere  surpassed :  masses  of 
tufled  trees  rising  amid  an  ocean  of  luxuriant  vegetation ;  vast  oaks 
stretching  out  their  knotty  arms  in  the  most  pcturesque  forms;  parks 
and  plantations  made  vdthout  an  appearance  of  art;  an  absence  of 
rocks  and  precipices  and  those  objects  which  Nature  always  inter- 
mingles in  her  most  beautiful  landscapes,  making  a  marked  diflerence 
between  her  own  and  English  landsc^ie  of  the  kind  I  am  describing. 
For  though  the  latter  may  have  little  show  of  art,  yet  it  possesses  a 
distinct  and  definite  character.  To  picturesque  scenery,  strictly  speak- 
ing, I  make  no  allusion,  but  confine  myselif  to  the  social  or  highly 
cidtivated.  The  perpetual  green  of  England  is  the  charm  of  her  na- 
tural beauty,  like  a  smiling  expression  upon  the  face  of  female  loveli^- 
ness.  Englishmen,  from  missing  this  grateful  hue  in  the  South  of  Eq- 
rope  under  its  intense  summer  sun,  are  always  complaining  of  the  arid 
appearance  of  the  country,  forgetting  that  spring,  under  those  genial 
skies,  answers  to  our  summer,  and  that  even  winter  is  a  season  of  mild- 
ness and  beauty  of  which  we  have  no  notion  in  England. 

The  sober,  snug  appearance  of  English  retirements  in  the  country  is 
favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart ;  it  is 
congenial  to  thought  and  reflection,  it  tends  to  concentrate  our  ideaSy 
and  to  throw*us  back  upon  ourselves.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  love  of 
rural  life  losing  ground  among  the  better  class  of  society,  for  we  owed, 
and  yet  owe,  much  of  the  steadiness  and  simplicity  of  the  English  cha- 
racter to  its  influence.  A'  secluded  house  and  garden,  buried  in  trees, 
having  a  circumscribed  field  of  view,  and  producing  an  idea  of  recluse- 
oess,  is  also  the  best  situation  for  study.  Let  the  individual  who  would 
think  deeply  place  himself  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  commanding 
an  extensive  and  varied  prospect,  a  prodigality  of  luxuriant  scenery 
being  extended  beneath  him,  and  let  him  think  intently,  if  he  can,  par- 
ticularly in  fine  weather,  even  though  be  be  a  mathenuitician.  A  dissi- 
pation of  thought  must  take  hold  of  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  his 
ideas  will  require  all  his  exertion  to  keep  them  to  their  object.  But 
how  favourable  to  meditation  are  our  sequestered  plantations  and  fields. 
The  high  green  hedges,  well  lined  with  timber,  and  almost  peculiar 
to  our  island,  divide  the  face  of  the  country  in  a  very  unpicturesqiie 
manner,  but  they  inclose  many  natural  gardens,  many  delicious 
spots  isolated  each  from  the  other,  carpetted  with  the  softest  vegeta- 
tion, and  seeming  to  be  made  for  study  and  gentle  exercise  at  the  same 
time.  From  these  the  eye  cannot  atray  away  to  diverting  objects  all 
round  the  horizon,  but  may  closely  repose  upon  wild  flowers  and  cool 
verdure,  while  the  **  thoughts  are  wandering  through  eternity."  Men 
of  the  most  comprehensive  souls  and  commanding  tal^its,  those  who 
have  dazzled  the  world  by  the  s{^ndour  of  their  military  achievements, 
delighted  it  by  immortal  song,  or  instructed  it  by  science,  have  pre- 
ferred circumscribed  residences  and  silent  retreats.  The  excursions 
of  the  mind  have  no  sympathy  with  the  arbitrary  limits  which  con- 
fine the  body,  for  they  always  expatiate  over  the  largest  space  while 
the  body  is  inert ;  and  this  is  a  strong  argument  against  materialism. 
Men  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions  have  preferred  small  dwellings. 
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for  the  body  may  be  hooBed  with  ease  and  comfort  in  a  little  space ;  but 
ivhat  human  ha^ds  can  erect  a  dwelling  commensurate  with  the  un- 
limited conceptions  of  genius?  Men  of  contracted  minds,  therefore,  prefer 
large  habitations ;  but  those  who  are  occupied  with  views  truly  great, 
are  contented  with  giving  the  body  all  that  is  reasonable.  No  schemes 
of  ambition  were  more  vast,  and  few  minds  were  ever  formed  on  a  scale 
more  capacious,  than  that  of  Bonaparte;  yet  he  preferred  his  small 
abode  at  Malmaison  to  the  Thuilleries  or  Versailles :  the  latter,  indeed, 
he  never  deigned  to  inhabit.  Just  before  his  return  from  Egypt,  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph — "  Secure  me  a  small  house  in  the  country. 
near  Paris,  or  in  Burgundy,  where  I  hope  to  pass  the  winter."  The 
rooms  at  Malmaison,  his  favourite  residence,  were  little,  and  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  gigantic  intellect  of  its  inhabitant;  and  yet  he,  no 
doubt,  planned  in  tHem  the  most  daring  of  his  schemes  of  future  ag- 
grandisement. Rousseau  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  secluded 
scenery  id  the  country,  his  eloquent  and  delusive  writings  were  gene- 
rally composed  in  such  situations. — But  a  thousand  such  examples 
might  be  cited  from  among  the  sons  of  Genius. 

There  is  a  tranquillity  and  a  feeling  of  security  about  some  spots  in 
England  which  no  native  ever  feels  abroad.  In  such  places,  thought 
seems  to  multiply  thought,  and  all  the  stores  of  inteUect  appear  to 
come  forth  at  our  command.  There  is  no  crossing  and  jostling  among 
our  ideas,  but  they  arrange  themselves  spontaneously.  What  is  so  de- 
lightful as  the  room  that  opens  into  a  garden  inclosed  with  dense  foli- 
age, from  which  nothing  of  artificial  life  can  be  seen,  save  the  grey 
smoke  rising  perpendicularly  from  some  concealed  cottage  chimney? 
English  rural  scenery  is  not  artificial,  as  the  term  was  once  understood  ; 
we  do  not  crop  our  yew  hedges  into  fantastical  figures,  or  shape  our  box 
trees  into  dragons,  at  least  in  modem  days,  and  yet  it  commonly  owes 
its  most  delightfiil  charm  to  the  hand  of  the  planter.  The  infinite  va- 
riety of  irregular  images  constantly  before  us>  prevents  our  being 
fatigued  by  the  sameness  of  our  secluded  views,  while  the  dark  green 
water,  deep  and  cool,  refreshes  and  braces  the  mind,  for  green  is  the 
most  exhilarating  of  colours.  English  landscape,  in  the  rich  and  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  island,  to  which  I  now  more  particularly  allude, 
consists  of  little  more  than  a  succession  of  green  fields  and  embowered 
habitations ;  yet  the  variety  of  the^  is  endless,  and  though  the. picture 
may  possess  no  strong  features,  and  be  of  its  usual  confined  character, 
it  always  breathes  a  l^autiful  tranquillity,  and  the  sensation  of  a  com* 
fortable  home,  in  a  way  understood  in  no  country  but  this. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  retreats  of  the  foregoing  description  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  is  Guy's  Cliff,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Greatheed.  The 
house  is  old,  and  has  been  built  at  di£R;rent  times ;  but  it  appears  to 
harmonize  so  well  with  die  wood  and  water  around,  that  they  all  seem 
to  have  been  created  at  the  same  moment.  It  has  the  most  perfect 
character  of  peace  and  retirement — of  the  "  lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness, where  "  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit"  can  never  reach  us. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  circumstances  connected  with  it,  which  en- 
hance its  interest.  Tradition  makes  it  the  residence  of  the  famous  Sir 
Guy  of  Warwick,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave  near  the 
house.  It  was  at  Guy*s  Cliff  that,  after  having  left  his  beautiful  Phyllis 
to  seek  ''  hair-breadth  'scapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach"— after 
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perforrming  a  number  of  knight-errant-like  adventnres  in  PalestM, 
and  combatting  "  dun  cows*'  and  fiery  dragons— he  put  on  the  hahrt  of 
a  hermit,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  cave  abewn.aa  hia  at  tiie 
present  day ;  his  fair  Phyllis,  residing  all  the  time  at  Warwick  Caatle, 
no  gr»t^way  oiF,  Ixtde"  dreamliig  that  her  liege  lord  was  so  near  her. 
The  love  of  Sir  Guy  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  obedient  to  bis 
sentiments  of  devotion,  or  else  he  imagined  that  the  mortification  and 
telf-denial  he  put  upon  himself  in  not  returning  to  the  fair  dame  after 
the  close  of  his  perilous  adventures,  might  give  him  a  claim  to  a 
ihorter  residence  in  purgatory.  However  this  might  have  been,  when 
he  waa  expiring,  he  sent  for  his  loving  Phyllis,  and  making  himself 
known  to  her,  she  closed  his  dying  eyes.  The  walk  by  the  cave  is  still 
called  "Phyllid's  Walk."  This  obscure,  or  it  maybe  fabulous  le- 
gend, produces  an  interest,  and  breathes  that  hallowed  charm  over  the 
spot  which  is  always  experienced  in  contemplaUng  a  place  consecrated 
to  remembrance  by  traditional  lore.  We  are  content  respecting  such 
things  to  take  leave  of  reason  and  matter  of  fact,  if  they  either  of  them 
interfere  with  the  faith,  on  which  hangs  the  spell  of  our  enjoyment  — 
and  are  not  most  of  our  enjoyments  erected  upon  foundations  as  un- 
tenable? Honest  old  Rous,  the  antiquary,  lived  at  Guy's  Cliff;  and 
the  Queen  of  modem  tragedy,  the  British  Thalia,  she  who  trod  the 
stage  without  a  rival — who  harrowed  up  our  souls  in  Lady  Macbedi« 
and  appeared,  when  personifying  royalty,  far  superior  in  dignity  to  any 
thing  we  have  ever  seen  in  royalty  itself— for  her's  was  the  poetry  of 
acting,  and  accommodated  the  "  shews  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the 
mind,*' — this  lady  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  Guy's  Cliff  in  a  humble 
capacity,  from  the  shades  of  which  she  emerged  **  to  delight  all  hearts 
and  to  charm  all  eyes/' 

'  It  will  hardly  be  thought  fair,  afler  these  observationsi  to  cite  Guy's 
Cliff  aa  a  specimen  of  an  English  rural  retreat,  because  a  portion  of 
our  admiration  might  be  attributed  to  associations  unconnected  with 
situation  and  natural  beauty.  But  those  who  have  visited  it,  unknow- 
ing the  circumstances  attached  to  its  history,  have  confessed  its  claims 
to  attraction.  My  first  visit  to  it  was  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  and  it 
brought  forcibly  to  my  recollection,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  it,  the  lines 
of  Virgil : 

Hie  secura  quies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita. 

Dives  opum  variorum ;  htc  latis  otia  fund  is, 
.  Speluncse,  vtvique  (acus ;  hie  frigida  Tempe, 

Mugitusque  b6um,  mollesque  sub  arbore  somni.* 
The  weiather  had  been  hot  during  the  day,  and  evening  had  arrived, 
when  I  turned  down  a  short  by-road,  one  side  of  which  was  bounded 
by  the  wall  of  the  grounds,  and  the  other  by  a  quickset  hedge,  inclosing 
a  flowerrg^den  in  full  bloom  and  ifragrance.  A  fine  piece  of  water 
soon  opened  upon  my  view  on  the  right  hand,  which  1  crossed  by  several 
rustic  bridges,  passing  ^tbe  front  of  a  mill,  where  Camden  reports 
that  there  has  been  one  ever  since  the  Conquest.     The  water  was  the 

*  Yet  calm  content,  secure  from  gtiilty  cares. 
Yet  bome-lelt  pleasure,  peace  and  rest  are  theirs  j 
Leisure  and  ease,  ingrores  Md  cooling  vales, 
Grottoes  and  bubbling  brooks,  and  darksome  dales; 
The  lowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  sheep. 
And  under  branching  trees  delicious  sleep.  Warton. 
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**  soft  flovnnff  Avon,"  which  in  this  place,  owing  to  a  fiill  of  two  or 
three  feet,  differed  in  some  degree  from  its  usual  placid  appearanoe. 
It  was  no  longer  smooth,  glassy,  dark  from  depth,  and  reflecting,  in 
n^otionless  beauty,  the  willows,  rushes,  and  noble  oaks,  that  oma-« 
mented  its  banks'.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  agitated  and  broken  into 
'#hfrls  and  eddies,  until  it  nearly  reached  the  house,  about  400  yards 
off,  where  it  resumed  its  mirror-like  surface,  and  glided  along  **  at  its 
own  sweet  Sprill,"  without  a  ripple,  like  the  current  of  time  steding  si* 
letttly  into  eternity.  Under  the  shade  of  some  lofty  trees,  in  a  line 
with  tlie  front  of  the  house  from  which  I  was  separated  by  the  river 
that  almost  washed  the  walls,  I  flung  myself  on  the  grass  in  pure 
idleness  to  enjoy  the  picture.  No  breese  stirred  a  leaf ;  a  few  white 
clouds  were  floating  on  the  blue  sky.  Men  like  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a 
citizen  of  Cheapside,  might  have  preferred  the  fildi  of  Fleet^street,  or 
the  exhalations  of  Smithfield,  but  to  me  the  first  few  minutes  in  that 
'situation  were  worth  all  London,  or  a  dosen  Londons.  The  mind  in 
'similar  cases  becomies  intoxicated  with  delight,  and  for  a  time  loses  all 
power  of  forming  definite  ideas:  it  quaffs  largely  of  the  delicious  draft 
which  it  does  not  taste  until  the  first  cravings  of  its  thirst  are  satisfied. 
It  is  this  intoxication  of  feeling — this  excess  of  delight  and  admiration, 
that  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  many  in  the  effect  produced 
upon  genius  by  the  view  of  a  soul-stirring  scene.  Bums  was  once 
conducted  to  a  cataract  of  great  grandeur,  which  he  surveyed  in  silent 
wonder.  He  did  not  write  verses  upon  it,  as  his  friends  expected  he 
would  do,  for  he  was  overpowered  bv  the  scene;  to  have  done  so,  he 
must  have  reflected ;  he  could  not,  like  a  painter,  do  his  work  on  the 
spot'  by  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  hands.  The  mind  was  powerless,  as  to 
composition,  being  confused  with  admiration.  No  man  can  write  his 
feelings  at  such  moments ;  there  must  be  an  interval  for  re-*action,  that 
imagination  niay  act  and  embody  its  ideas  with  orderand  symmetry. 

'Die  house  was  broken  into  angles;  a  part  was  erected  upon 
arches,  which  were  continued  terrace-fashion  beyond  it  on  one  side, 
and  were  covered  with  fine  turf.  A  chapel  with  an  antique  tower  of 
grey  stone  stood  on  the  opposite  side;  the  whole  was  backed  with  lofty 
trees  and  dense  but  varied  foliage,  rising  ^*  shade  above  shade,"  and 
reflected  darkly  in  the  water.  A  shrubbery  and  garden  were  situated 
close  to  the  building;  and  at  a  little  distance,  surrounded  by  trees, 
was  a  green  inclosure,  in  which  a  few  sheep  were  feeding.'  Several 
swans  floated  proudly  along  the  smooth  part  of  the  river,  leaving  in 
their  track,  on  the  dark  water,,  a  long  stream  of  "  dewy  light."  The 
&11  near  the  mill  threw  its  foam  sparkling  in  the  rays  of  die  setting  sun. 
Willows  and  limes  were  quivering  in  reflection  among  the  agitated 
water,  while  the  shore  on  which  the  house  stood  was  wrapped  in  that 
deep  warm  hue  which  distinguishes  the'  shade  at  the  hour  of  sunset. 
Retracing  my  steps  across  the  Avon,  I  entered  the  shrubbery  by  a  door 
in  a  low  wall,  which  I  found  open,  and  soon  reached  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  or  what  some  mieht  call  the  back  front,  looking  down  on  an 
avenue  of  lofty  fir  and  ce£ur  trees  towards  the  turnpike  road,  from 
which  a  stranger  could  have  had  no  idea'of  the  scenery  next  the  water. 
.« The  tout  etutmble  forcibly  recalled  the  truly  English  picture  of  a  pleasure- 
ground  drawn  by  Sir  P.  Sidney  in  his  Arcadia;  though  when  he  wrote 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  ancient  stiff  unnatural  style  of  gar- 
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dening  was  in  full  vogue.  "  The  back  side  of  the  house  was  neither 
field,  nor  garden,  nor  orchard ;  or  rather,  it  was  both  field,  garden, 
and  orchard  ;  for  as  soone  as  the  descending  of  the  staires  had  deli- 
vered them  downe,  they  came  into  a  place  cunningly  set  with  trees  of 
the  most  taste-pleasing  firuits ;  but  scarcely  they  had  taken  that  into 
their  consideration,  but  they  were  sodainely  stept  into  a  delicate  greene; 
of  each  side  of  the  greene  a  thicket,  and  behind  the  thickets  againe  new 
beds  of  flowers,  which  being  under,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion, 
and  they  to  the  trees  a  mosaicall  floore.  So  that  it  seemed  that  arte 
therein  would  needs  be  delightfull,  by  counterfeiting  his  enemie  errour, 
and  making  order  in  confusion.  In  the  middest  of  all  the  place  was  a 
faire  pond,  whose  shaking  chrystall  was  a  perfect  mirror  to  all  the 
other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  show  of  two  gardens— one  in  deed,  the 
other  in  shadows." 

After  walking  over  the  shrubbery,  brimful  of  delight,  as  I  fi^und 
myself,  I  could  not  help  returning  to  the  spot  from  whence  I  had  first 
seen  the  house,  which  became  enveloped  in  deeper  shade  as  the  twi- 
light advanced.  The  hollow  bleating  of  cattle  came  sullenly  upon  the 
ear  at  intervals,  from  the  meadows  and  moors  that  lay  northward  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  These,  and  the  sound  of  the  gently  dashing 
water,  were  all  that  disturbed  the  stillness;  for  no  voice  was  heard. 
The  bat  too  flitted  across  the  shade,  beneath  the  close  and  lofty  trees, 
impatient  for  a  darker  hour.  Several  ladies  came  out  of  the  house, 
and  moving  along  aipong  the  trees  and  shrubs,  disappeared  behind  the 
clumps  of  foliage,  their  white  dresses  rendering  them  indistinctly  vis^i- 
ble  amid  the  gloom.  It  wi^s  one  of  those  moments  when  a  **  pleasing 
fit  of  melancholy"  comes  over  the  mind,  and  we  begin  to  recall  *'  by- 
gone" times  and  forms  of  those  we  once  loved  and  reverenced  that  now 
live  no  more.  I  drew  out  my  watch  instinctively ;  its  former  possessor 
was  in  the  grave.  I  gazed  upon  the  monitor  of  time,  and  could  not 
help  reflecting  of  how  little  account  in  duration  is  the  existence  of  a 
mortal,  when  even  its  most  trifling  appendages  outlive  it,  I  tliought 
too  upon  her  who  gave  me  being,  and  almost  fimcied  tluit  she  s^>od 
before  me,  smiling  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness.  I  thought  too 
but  here  I  must  talk  no  more  of  my  reverie. 

The  charm  of  English  scenery  is  predominant  at  Guy's  Clifl";  poor 
indeed  is  the  pomp  of  palaces  to  such  a  retreat.  The  air  of  antiqui^ 
about  it  is,  however,  less  impressive  than  around  some  buildings  of  a 
more  recent  date.  But  all  the  accompaniments  of  our  best  rural  beauty 
are  there^foaming  water,  and  that  which  is  dark  and  still;  thick 
shades ;  a  total  exclusion  of  foreign  objects*;  depth  of  green  colour  in 
the  verdure;  the  gothic  tower;  the  inartificial  appearance  of  every 
thing ;  the  idea  of  seclusion  and  comfort,  all  that  is  truly  English  in 
character.  There,  indeed,  one  might  expect  to  find  a  "Cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes ;"  for  where  is  beauty  so  interesting  as  in  such  a 
retreat  ? — surely  not  in 

«« — ^ court  amour, 

Mixt  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball." 
Amid  such  scenery  the  heart  is  always  on  the  lips,  and  female  loveli- 

^  Except  BUcklow  Hill  dose  by,  on  which  an  inacription  records,  that  Fi«rs 
G4V«8too,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was  beheaded  in  1311,  and  whic|i  adds  sr^atly  to  the 
interest  of  the  view. 
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ness,  so  "  imparadised/'  allures  in  its  most  bewitching  manner.  Re- 
tirements like  these  are  gems  studding  the  green  face  of  our  island ; 
and  while  other  lands  may  boast  of  finer  cities,  more  splendid  temples, 
and  palaces  far  nobler  than  ours,  we  outshine  the  world  in  the  graceful, 
virtuous,  comfortable  character  of  our  sequestered  villas  and  country 
Bcenery.  V. 

PLACE    ON    POPULATION*. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  questions  which  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race,  is  the  subject  of  population.  Whether  the 
human  species  has,  or  has  not,  a  tendency  to  multiply  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence  will  allow ;  and  whether,  in  consequence  of  this 
superior  rapidity,  the  population  has  not  become  so  numerous,  in  most 
countries,  as  to  press  closely  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  formed 
an  object  of  frequent  inquiry.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
however,  the  circumstances  calculated  to  elucidate  the  subject  were 
more  ^oroughly  collected,  and  the  result  presented  to  the  public,  by 
Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Population."  The  principle  of  increase 
was  there  so  ably  supported,  and  so  fairly  reasoned  upon,  that  the 
thinking  part  of  the  community  became  pretty  generally  impressed 
with  the  justness  of  Mr.  Malthus's  views ;  and  among  those  who  con- 
curred in  them,  no  one  could  do  so  more  heartily  than  Mr.  Grodwin. 
This  gentleman  has,  however,  thought  fit  to  alter  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  principle  of  increase,  and  has  now  written  and  published 
a  work  expressly  designed  to  controvert  the  doctrine  he  formerly  up- 
held. As  his  present  views  of  the  subject  are  likely  to  prove  more 
palatable  and  agreeable  to  the  mass  of  readers  than  such  as  go  to  re- 
strain individual  freedom  of  conduct,  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  desired 
that  the  arguments  of  the  two  opposing  parties  should  be  arrayed  and 
compared  by  a  third,  and  the  value  and  soundness  of  each  calculation 
respectively  certified. 

This  process  has,  we  are  glad  to  find,  been  performed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  by  Mr.  Place,  who  has  likewise  superadded  various  do- 
cuments, and  ascertained  a  number  of  &cts  bearing  upon  the  question 
in  dispute,  which  materially  tend  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  M.'s  statements.  Although  Mr.  Godwin  en- 
forced by  his  own  pen  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Malthus,  three  years  sub- 
sequently to  the  appearance  of  the  ''  Essay  on  Population  1;"  he  now 
enters  the  lists  as  a  determined  opponent  of  diem,  without  accounting  in 
any  way  for  his  change  of  opinion ;  the  unlicensed  terms  of  contempt 
and  insolent  derision  with  which  Mr.  Godwin  treats  his  departed  sen- 
timents, being  the  only  evidence  his  present  work  contains  of  his  hav- 
ing formerly  harboured  th^m.  No  one  who  simply  differed  from  a  set 
of  opinions  could  entertain  so  virulent  an  animosity  against  the  holders, 
as  the  consciousness  of  desertion  without  assignable  grounds  inva^ 
riably  inspires. 

♦  ntliBtratioDS  and  Prooft  of  the  principle  of  Populntion ;  inchiding:  an  examina- 
tion of  the  proposed  remedies  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  a  Reply  to  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Godwin  and  others.    By  Francis  Place.    Bvo.  pp.  280. 

t  Reply  to  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  M*Intoah,  &c.  pp.  57,  58. 
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The  conletted  point  between  the  tifQ  isi^wfaethdr  or  not  th^bimuui 
race  has  a  tendency  to  increase  its  numbers  faster  than  food  can  be 
provided  for  them* 

Mr»  Malthiis  adduces,  as  the  main  bulwark  of  his  theory,  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  populadon  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  miil'- 
tiplied  during  the  last  two  centuries.  In  1610,  the  first  beginning  of 
any  thing  like  a  permanent  or  successful  settlement  was  made  there, 
and  in  1810  the  American  census  proved  the  population  to  amount  to 
7,239,903. 

This  aflbrds  ample  grounds  for  believing  that  the  numbers  have  in- 
creased at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  Mr.  Malthus  affirms  that  they  have 
repeatedly  doubled  in  25  years.*  Mr.  Godwin,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tains that  no  such  tendency  to  increasc>by  procreation  exists  :  in  sup* 
port  of  which  denial  he  says,  that  this  power  of  doubling  has  never 
been  exhibited  in  any  country  of  Europe ;  that,  so  far  from  it,  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  add  to  ils 
population ;  that  ancient  rulers  laboured  to  encourage  the  people  to 
multiply,  without  success ;  and  that,  by  actual  proo&  of  the  state  of 
the  populatioo  in  Sweden,  derived  fh>m  the  regular  returns,  registers, 
and  methodical  accounts  of  that  kingdom,  no  such  ratio  of  increase 
takes  place  there,  and  consequently  that .  no  such  ratio  of  increase 
can  take  place  in  any  other  country. 

This  most  unconsequential  and  dogmatical  assumption  Mr.  Place 
has  endeavoured  to  demolish  by  a  complete  examination  of  the  &ct8 
which  Mr.  Godwin  has  adduced.  On  the  inferences  that  he  is  pleased 
to  draw,  and  the  latitude  of  calculation  wherein  he  indulges,  no  labbor 
has  been  wasted  here  ;  Mr.  Place's  object  being  chiefly  to  elucidate  the 
matter  in  dispute.  The  logical  merit  of  the  "  Enquiry**  is  acutely 
and  amusingly  displayed  in  another  place,  in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
**  Remarks  on  Mr.  Godwin's  Enquiry  1821,"  by  an  anonymous  author. 

The  Tables  of  Sweden  are  the  text-book  whence  all  Mr.  Godwin's 
speculations  are  derived*  They  are,  according  to  him,  the  only  au- 
thentic documents  existing  which  convey  any  knowledge  respecting 
population^  which  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  them  throughout  the 
whole  world  :  no  difference  of  circumstances  whatever  is  to  be  adiAtt- 
ted  as  deranging  their  infallibility  ;  and  where  the  particulars  they  f^- 
nish  are  at  all  incomplete,  Mr.  Grod win's  gratuitous  and  acc6mmoda- 
ting  assumptions  supply  the  deficiency.  These  Tables  shew  that  the 
additions  annually  made  to  the  Swedish  populatioo  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  41  children  to  a  marriage ;  that  one  woman  out  of  five  persons 
is  a  marriageable  woman  ;  and  that  nearly  half  the  number  born  die  in 
their  non-age. 

Now  it  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  that,  upon  this  evidence  the  po- 
pulation of  Sweden  is  found  to  have  increased  one-half  in  the  period  of 
54  years.t  But  such  an  increase  must  tiot  be  deemed  possible  in  otktsr 
countries,  unless  the  drcumstanoes  &vourable  to  populadon  be  shewn 
to  prevail  there  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Sweden;  which  he  pronounMs 


*  For  anthoritiet  aee  Mr.  MaUhiu's  Letter  to  Mr.  Oodirin,  inserted  in  Mr.  God- 
win's Enquiry,  p.  122. 

t  Through  the  |  over  and  above  the  nniober  requisite  to  Tepliiee  thsauKlvss, 
which,  spread  over  three  mUlions,  produces  the  increase  admitted. 
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"  in  everf  rctpect  as  fa^cUraUe  to  the  experioiettt  as  we  coilld  desire." 
(p.  187.)    • 

Mr.  Place  enters  into  these  "  advantageous  circumstances,"  and 
shews  the  tpfeal  absurdity  of  ascribing  any  one  to  the  case  of  Sweden : 
its  soil,  climate,  and  government  being  in  the  highest  degree  obstruc- 
tive, to  the  multipUeation  of  its  iidkabitants.  This  part  of  the  subject 
occupies  some  pages  of  Mr.  PU&ce's  book,  who,  in  a  convincing  style, 
demonstrates  that  under  these  impeding  circumstances  fewer  are  born, 
and  more  die  in  childhood,  than  would  do  so  in  different  circumstances. 
The  wretched  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  fbr  want  of  adequate 
means  of  subsistence,  the  degraded  and  servile  offices  to  which  the 
women  are  subjected,  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  nobles,  the  oc^ 
currence  of  ruinous  wars,  and  occasional  famines:  M  these  combine  to 
render  Sweden  as  little  likely  to  afibrd  facilities  to  increase  as  any 
country  in  the  known  world.  Yet  Mr.  Godwin  holds  it  up  as  present- 
ing an  epitome  of  all  advantages. 

The  tables  do  not  specify  at  what  age  the  women  of  Sweden  com- 
monly marry,  nor  what  proportion  of  them.  This  difficulty  Mr.  God- 
win is  good  enough  to  solve  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  women, 
or  very  nearly  all,  marry,  and  that  at  twenty  years  of  age.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  government  that  the  people  should 
multiply,  amounts  to  a  positive  proof  that  as  many  are  bom  as  could  be 
bom  from  the  same  proportion  of  marriageable  women  in  any  other 
country.  The  means  of  subsistence  do  not  constitute  a  necessary  con- 
comitant to  either  woman  or  child's  life,  it  would  seem ;  since  the  in- 
crease of  population  depends  on  causes  perfectly  distinct  from  this 
consideration. 

Mr.  Place  proceeds  to  point  out  in  what  respects  the  United  States 
afibrds  facilities  to  increase  beyond  that  of  Sweden,  and  which  he  reca- 
pitulates thus:  ... 

**  The  United  States  of  America  are  happily  free  from  all  the  most  mate- 
rial evils,  whether  of  government  or  cKmate,  which  afflict  Sweden,  and  ine- 
vitably tend  to  the  destruction  of  hutnan  life  in  its  esrly  stages.  The  poverty 
too,  which  must  deter  numbers  irom  marrying  in  Sweden,  and  cannot  fail  to 
delay  the  period  of  marriage  generally,  may  hardly  be  said  to  tiperate  at  all  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  one  country,  a  family,  if  it  be  not  a 
curse,  is  a  very  heavy  burden  ^  in  the  other  it  is  an  actual  blessing/'— P.  QS. 

The  proportion  of  females  between,  six^teen  and  forty-five  years  of 
age -to.  the  whole  population,,  is,  in  America,  about  seventeen  in  the 
hundred.  In  Sweden,  twenty-two.  in  the  hundred.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion^  of  children  under  sixteen  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in 
America,  about  fifty  in  the  hundred;  whilst  in  Sweden  it  was  (in  1805) 
only  thirty-six  in  the  hundred.  Consequently  there  must  be  a  greater 
number  of  children  bom  and  reared  to  a  marriage  in  America,  than  to 
one  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  Godwin  admiu  that  the  children  under  sixteen  constitute  half 
the  population  of  America.  In  defiance  of  which  admission  he  insists 
that  no  greater  number  are  born  to  a  marriage  than  in  Europe* ;  and 
as  he  has  Dr.  Franklin's  authority  for  saying,  that  "  half  the  bora  must 


•  That  is  to  say,  in  Sweden  i  for.  no  other  country  is  allowed  to  be  takea  as  evi- 
dence on  the  question. 
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die  in  tkeir  non-age,"  nothing  will  ever  induce  him  to  tappoee  the 
contrary.  Dr.  Franklin  said  so,  and  they  do  so  in  Sweden,  therefore 
it  is  the  case  in  America.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  logic  contained  in 
Mr.  Godwin's  book.  According  to  him,  there  is  but  one  way  by  which 
marriages  can  be  more  productive;  viz.  by  a  larger  number  being  bom* 
The  possibility  of  rearing  them  with  greater  chance  of  reaching  ma- 
turity goes  for  nothing  with  him.  The  facility  of  obtaining  whole- 
some food,  good  nursing,  the  healthful  habits  of  the  parents,  absence 
of  want  and  misery — all  are  inefiectual  as  preservatives  from  the  lot 
to  which  Dr.  Franklin  has  pronounced  the  children  of  men  subject. 
Concerning  this  particular  point,  Mr.  Place  has  brought  forward  cer- 
tain statements,  taken  from  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions*, 
which  shew  that  in  the  parish  of  Hengham,  State  of  Massachusetts, 
in  fifty-four  years,  there  were, 

Births  .     .     .     2247 
Dea&s      .     .     Ills 

**  It  is  plain  that  the  oontiittUion  and  course  qf  nature  did  not  kill  half  the 
bora  at  Hengham  in  their  non-age,  the  whole  of  those  who  died  at  evety  age 
being  less  than  half  the  number  bora.''    Places  p.  74. 

Mr.  Godwin  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  numerical  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  America,  by  evidence  which  neither  his 
own  wishes  nor  Dr.  Johnson's  oracular  opinion  on  his  side,  can  war- 
rant him  in  rejecting,  resorts  to  other  modes  of  accounting  for  this 
phenomenon.  He  asserts  with  confidence,  that  it  has  been  produced 
by  emigration  from  the  diflferent  countries  of  Europe,  chiefly  from  the 
British  dominions.  In  order  to  estimate  the  numbers  requisite  to  make 
good  die  h3rpothe8is  of  emigration,  let  us  quote  Mr.  Godwin's  scale 
of  acknowledged  increase. 

"  1.  as  it  was  estimated  in  1749     .     .     .     1,046,000 

2.  The  census  in  1790     .     .     .     3,929,326 

3.  The  census  in  1810,  omitting^ 

for  the  take  of  perspicuity^  that  of  1800,     7,239,903." 

Mr.  Place  detects  the  unfairness  of  omitting  the  census  of  1800,  with 
much  discernment. 

"  To  have  asserted  that  ig3,014f  persons  actually  arrived  every  year*  and 
remained  as  settlers  in  the  United  States,  from  1800  to  1810,  and  that 
276,809*  did  so  from  1810  to  1820,  would  have  been  too  large  a  draft  for  cre- 
dulity itself  to  answer;  an  average  was  therefore  made  to  ran  back  as  &r  as 
1790,  including  a  period  of  20  years,  &c.*' — Place,  p.  47. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  supposed  supplies  of  emigrants,  Mr.  Place  con- 
siders to  have  proceeded  from  this  and  the  sister  kingdom.  To  ascer- 
tain, in  the  most  correct  manner,  the  real  amount  of  these,  Mr.  Place 
has  inspected  the  returns  to  parliament,  furnished  by  the  owners  of 
British  shipping ;  and  from  his  careful  and  attentive  examination  re- 
sults the  surest  evidence  of  the  fallacy  and  exaggeration  in  which  Mr. 
Godwin  and  his  partizans  have  indulged. 

Among  others,  Mr.  Godwin  avails  himself  of  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Cobbett,  who,  in  a  Letter  which  appeared  in  his  "  Register,**  Aug.  14, 

•  And  aUuded  to  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  Iub  Eoqniry. 
t  The  number  necessary  to  account  for  the  ucreaae. 
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'1819,  dated  Long  isla&d,  Stote  of  New  York,  afllnns,  that  **  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  upwards  of  150,000  have  landed /rom  England^ 
to  settle  here."  Now  the  retoms  to  Parliament  shew  that  the  total 
numher  of  vessels  cleared  out  from  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
•Ireland,  for  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  the  year  1819t 
was  as  follows: 

Shipi.  Tom.  Psisengen. 

England 586  117,140 7,350 

Ireland 71  19,161 2,513 

Scotland 35  9,043 637 


492  145,344  10,500 

And  among  this  numher  of  passengers  were  many  merchants,  clerks, 
travellers,  and  others,  who  were  not  emigrants.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Cohbett's  accuracy.  Mr.  Place  passes  on  to  quote  &rther  facts  in  dis- 
proof of  the  vast  arrivals  assumed  by  Mr.  Godwin. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  statements  are  conclusive  against  them,  as  far  as 
relates  to  Ireland.* 

Dr.  Seybright's  **  Statistical  Annals,"  a  work  published  at  Philadelphia, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  American  Government  in  1818,  fabifies  the 
notion  of  excessive  Immigration.  Dr.  S.  says,  "  Though  we  admit 
that  10,000  foreigners  might  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1794, 
we  cannot  allow  Uiat  they  did  so  in  an  equal  number  in  any  preceding 
or  subsequent  year,  till  1817." 

In  another  passage  he  says,  "In  1817,  one  of  the  great  pears  of  end" 
gration  to  the  United  States,  it  appears,  that  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  arrivals  in  the  ten  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  were 
22,240.    The  returns  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Custom- 


Dr.  Seybright,  iiT  short,  concludes,  that  6000  settlers  per  annum, 
from  1790  to  1810,  was  die  utmost  the  United  States  could  have  re- 
ceived.— Placet  p.  62. 

In  the  National  Calendar  for  1821  is  a  list  of  passengers,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  30th  of 
September  1819  to  the  30th  of  September  1820,  which  amounts  to 
7001  persons;  of  whom  1959  were  fenuUeSt  and  5042  nuUes.  Mr. 
Place  mendons  several  reasons  to  shew  how  little  ground  there  is  to 
question  the  precision  and  fidelity  of  the  returns,  and  closes  the  se- 
cond chapter,  with  a  table  of  the  increase  of  emigrants,  taken  widi 
the  utmost  ladtude  of  allowance,  by  which  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  emigrants,  together  with  their  annual  increase  by  procreaUon 
from  1796  to  1820,  is  366,694. 

<'  The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1800  was  5,309,758 

in  1790  3,929,326 


Shewing  an  increase  of        1,380,432 

If  this  increase  be  divided  by  two,  we  get  die  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1795,  via.  4,619,542.  The  share  which  the  emigrants  have 
had  in  the  increase  since  that  period,  is,  at  the  outside,  365,694,  whilst 

•  Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  712. 
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die  population  is  now  admitted  to  consist  of  10,000,000.  We  do  n^t 
8^e  how  this  hody  of  suhstantial  fact^,  from  uncj^aestionable  authorities, 
can  possibly  fail  to  convince  every  one  of  the  tendency  and  power  of 
increase  which  belong  to  the  human  species. 

Here  are  the  returns  of  the  departures,  and  those  of  the  arrivals, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  made  for  the  probable  additions  by  modes  which 
do  not  appear,  and  the  inadequate  amount  of  the  increase  by  immi- 
gration is  distinctly  shewn ;  so  that  no  one,  who  is  not  prepared  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  thousands  having  walked  over  to  America, 
can  withstand  the  inferences  which  flow  from  the  above  very  complete 
statement  of  the  case. 

The  Dissertation  of  Mr.  David  Booth  occupies  some  space  in  Mr. 
Place's  book.  The  important  points  of  this  consist  of  tlie  argument 
against  the  geometrical  ratio  of  increase,  and  the  calculation  relative  to 

-the  numerical  increase  in  America,  which  he  refers  to  immigration. 
Mr.  Booth  picks  out  from  the  Swedish  tables  nine  years  of  exceedingly 
slow  increase,  and  founds  upon  them  an  average  of  the  progression  of 
the  Swedish  population  for  a  large  number  of  years,  calculated  to  a 
table  of  10,000  inhabitants,  which  he  has  made  to  represent  the  whole 
world.  He  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
unless  there  be  an  increase  every  year  in  the  requisite  proportion;  con- 
sequently that,  as  in  Sweden,  during  some  particular  years,  scarcely 
any  increase  at  all  took  place,  the  idea  of  a  geometrical  progression 
is  inadmissible.  Mr.  Booth,  assuming  the  tables  of  Sweden  to  be  a 
standard  for  calculating  the  increase  of  every  other  country  whatsoever, 

,  hence  concludes,  that  in  the  United  States  this  ratio  is  equally  untena- 
ble. The  absurdity  of  applying  the  Swedish  tables  to  countries  ao 
very  differently  circumstanced,  has  been  before  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Place ;  but  here  he  exposes  the  partiality  of  Mr.  Booth's  state- 
ment in  another  point  of  view. 

**.  Mr.  Booth  takes  the  cousocutive  nine  years  from  the  series  which  ood- 

tains  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  $  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  scnes, 

,the  population  increased  by  more  than  double  the  Dumber  taken  by  Mr. 

.  Booth,  and  then  he  says,  the  population  of  Sweden  is  to  be  considered  as  not 

increasing  at  all. 

'     **  He  takes  no  nodce  of  the  po|iulation  having  increased  nearlv  one  half  in 

fifty-four  years,  but  he  constructs  tables  to  pit)?e  (as  he  says)  that  there  can 

,  be  ao  doubling  in  geometrical  pnMmsion  \  nor,  according  to  him,  any  iii- 

.  crease  at  all ;  ^o  he  reasons  here.    Re  might,  if  be  pleased,  have  taken  the 

,  nine  years  of  the  ^eatest  increase ;  he  might  have  taken  the  three  years  of 

greatest  increase,  masmuch  as>  for  the  construction  of  such  a  table  as  his, 

three  years  would  have  answered  the  purpose  as  well  as  nine.    But  then  be 

would  have  confuted  himself,  by  shewmg  that  the  period  of  doubling  would 

be  very  short.    He  miffht  have  made  his  table  from  a  period  in  the  series, 

when,  as  appears  by  the  Swedish  table,  the  population  was  declining ;  and 

then,  upon  ms  plan,  he  might  have  proved  that,  not  only  in  Sweden,  bat  also 

in  the  North  American  States,  the  population  was  fast  wearing  out.    Tables 

constituted  upon  such  arbitrary  data,  and  so  applied,  are  absolutely  good  for 

nothing."    Piaa,  p.  107» 

The  fiindamental  error  in  the  calculations  of  both  Mr.  Booth  and 

'  Mr.  Godsrin,  lies  in  the  notion,  that  the  value  of  human  life  is  the  same 

in  America  as  in  Sweden,  and  that  there  is  but  one  rule  to  be  admitted 

Ibr  the  propoftioa  of  d^ths  in  all  cases.     One  half  is  always  to  be 
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kniKik'ed  off  for  the'bcaefit  of  the  nuixin  of  Dr.  Fiwddio.  Ir  apiM 
of  tbe  Ameiiean  tables,  diewtiig.the  deaths  to  fall  Asxt  of  the  bir^ 
^jcfoe  half,  in  spite  of  every  veasonable  probability  of  ehildren  not 
dying  so  frequendy  in  America,  nothing  can  rescue  half  the  bom  from 
this  inevitable  dediietioti.  Aecordingly,  a  comparative  statement  is 
presented  of  the  numbers  in  the  United  States  in  1800  and  1810, 
which,  npoD  the  usual  preaiises,  is  supposed  to  be  decisive  in  proving 
the  extent  of  inunigtatiom 

**  The  whole  White  population,"  says  Mr.  Booth,  **  of  the  United  States 
in  1800,  was  4,306,971 :  these  in  ten  yean  would  be  diminished  by  a  fourth." 
^Mr.  Place  contioues :  "  All  of  them  would  be  upwards  of  ten  years  of  age 
in  1810,  and  granting  this  deduction  of  oue*  fourth,  there  would  remain 
3,2S9,479.  Mr.  Booth  cuts  off  the  29*^79,  saying,  « It  is  very  improbohle 
that  more  than  3,800,000  should  be  alive  in  1810.  But  the  actual  census 
was  3,845,389,  giving  a  surplus  of  645,389  of  those  above  ten  years  of  age, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  emigration." 

Mr.  Place  remarks  upon  this  plausible  statement : 

'*  The  number  of  White  persons  above  ten  years  of  age,  in  ispo,  according 
to  the  census,  was 2,871,021 

'*  Mr.  Booth  says  the  number  of  the  same  description  of  persons 
in  1810,  ou^ht  to  nave  been 3,200,000 

**  Admittm^,  by  his  own  account,  a  dear  addition  to  that  part 
of  thejpopntation  which  was  above  ten  years  of  a^,  of      .     .    .        328,979 
'  ''  Here,  then,  we  have  Mr.  Bcioth  endeavouring  to  prove  that,  if  not  a 
siagjie  emigrant  had  set  his  foot  in  the  country  during  these  ten  years,  the 
population  above  ten  years  of  age  would  have  increased  328,979."  p<  121. 

Now,  if  so  vast  an  augmentation  took  place  in  ten  years,  of  the 
numbers  of  grown  persons,  as  028,979,  we  may  safely  assume  the  ad* 
ditions  of  such  as  were  utider  ten  years  of  age,  to  have  amounted  to 
a  still  lafger  number ;  and  tlius>  even  according  to  Mr.  Booth,  (whose 
estimate  of  the  vdue  of  life  in  America  is  so  enoneous)  the  fiict  is 
fliaaileBt,  that  a  considerable  increase  takes  place  by  procreation  alone. 

No  snail  portion  of  Mr.  Place's  book  is  appropriated  to  the  diseus- 
sion  of  Mr.  Gh>dwin's  opinions  regarding  the  population  of  England, 
which  he  assumes  to  have  been  but  slighuy  augmented  during  the  last 
hve  centuries.  *'  How  this  number  could  have  been  either  produced 
pr  maiittaiiied  amidst  the  terrible  disasters  of  preceding  ages,  Mr. 
Godwin,  gives  hiraself  no  trouble  to  inquire." — ^Place,  p.  181. 

Mr.  Places  however,  has  entered  upon  the  inquiry  with  industrious 
attention,  and  has  taken  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  state  of  this 
country  firom  the  Roman  invasion  downwards  to  the  present  time; 
subdividhigtCinto  seven  historieal  periods,  marking  the  circumstances 
which  would  influence  the  progress  of  population,  and  comparing  the 
evidence  of  its  increase  or  decrease. 

Aiier  some  quotations  from  Saxon  writers  (assisted  by  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons)  Mr.  Place  takes  as  the 
amount  of  the  population  at  die  Norman  conquest  2,000,000,  and  tJien 
proceeds  to  examine  the  probabilities  of  liheir  arriving  at  the  amount  of 
ten  millions  in  1389,  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Godwin  asserts  England 
was  as  populous  as  at  present. 

The  state  of  the  kmgdom  up  to  that  time  is  shewn  to  have  afforded 
no  probability  of  an  increase  in  the  population  i  on  the  eontwufy,  eveiy 
check  that  bad  government,  intestine. wars,  famine  (which  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.  afflicted  the  nation  several  years),  wretched  husbandry 
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System,  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conununication,  ihe  oelibaey 
of  the  oriests  and  nuns,  the  slavery  of  the  common  people,  and  some 
odier  depopulating  causes,  could  oppose  to  increase,  was  prevalent 
during  this  period. 

The  next  period  brought  under  review  by  Mr.  Place  is  from  \8S9  to 
1485,  during  which  there  happened  severe  and  destmcttve  wars,  and  the 
great  plague  of  1348.  Notwithstanding  which  it  appears. by  tables 
quoted  from  Mr.  Chalmers*,  that  the  population  in  1377  was  12,353,203. 
Whether,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  in  1485,  the  population  was 
reduced  somewhat  below  its  amount  in  1839,  is  not  of  much  conse* 
quence :  since  if  it  were,  there  are  causes  sufficient  to  acooust  lor  the 
reduction  without  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  increase. 

The  ensuing  period  embraces  the  interval  between  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  1485  and  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Mr.  Place  thinks  many 
parts  of  thfs  interval  were  less  unfavourable  to  population  than  those 
years  which  preceded  it,  and  adduces  sundry  facu  in  support  of  his 
opinion  :  p.  220.  The  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  subsequent  years  were 
highly  discouraging  to  increase ;  but  Mr.  Place  does  not  grant  that  it 
was  retarded. 

We  are  conducted,  finally,  to  the  consideration  of  tbe  period  ex- 
tending from  1668  down  to  this  present  time;  and  the  causes  which 
have  operated  upon  the  increase  of  the  population  are  distinctly,  and 
we  diink,  forcibly  stated.  The  cessation  of  the  great  plague  (which 
happened  in  1665),  the  discontinuance  of  celibacy  by  the  monks  and 
nuns,  the  absence  of  civil  wars,  the  diffusion  of  wealth  over  a  larger 
surface,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  concurred  in  affording  ample 
eneouragement  to  the  principle  of  population.  Then  follows  a  length- 
ened dissertation  on  the  debated  point;  Mr.  Godwin  always  maintaining 
the  decrease,  and  propping  up  bis  theory  with  Dr.  Price,  whose  alarms 
concerning  the  decline  of  the  numbers  of  man  are  truly  coniemptiUe. 
Mr.  Godwin  denies  the  fidelity  of  the  returns  as  eidiibited  in  the  two 
censuses  of  1801  and  1811  of  the  British  popalatioii,  which  were 

in  1801  10,942,646 

in  1811  12,596,803 

shewing  an  increase  of  1,654,157 

He  says,  the  enumeration  of  1801  was  below  the  truth,  from  the 
motives  to  concealment  which  acted  upon  the  males  at  that  time. 
This  deduction  he  thinks  amounted  to  a  number  which  Mr.  Place 
shews  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of  the  mates  between  20  and  60  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Place  admits  that  some  efifect  might  have  been  produced  by  rais 
concealment  upon  the  returns,  but  olMerves,  that 

**  Had  it  operated  to  a  very  great  extent,  ihe  number  of  females  wonkl  have 
sreatly  exceeded  that  of  the  males,  which  was  uot  the  case»  the  excess  of 
females  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scothind,  being  only  40,062.'* 
The  number  of  houses  (inhabited)  were,  by  the  returns  to  parliament 

in  1801 1,870,476 

in  1811 8.101,607 

Increase  of  houses  .  . .       231,121 
•  Estfmate,  p.  18. 
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**  The  causes  which  htve  been  noti<ied,  as  tco^mg  in  some  degree  UMnake 
the  returns  in  laOl  rather  lower  than  th^  ought  to  have  been,  can  none  of 
them  be  assigned  for  the  oonceahnent  of  nouses :  and  yet  to  make  Mr.  God- 
win's argument  worth  any  thing,  upwards  of  200,000  houses  must  have  been 
eoncealed/'— Place,  p.  240, 841 . 

Mr-  Place  then  exposes  the  unfair  use  made  of  Mr.  Rickman's 
tables  by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  closes  the  seventh  chapter  with  a  pretty 
complete  proof  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  increase  in  the  English  popu- 
lation than  in  the  Swedish. 

The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  life, 
which  has  taken  place  in  England  within  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
which  the  testimony  of  several  documents,  together  with  the  opinion 
of  some  respectable  writers,  seems  to  warrant  Mr.  Place  in  advancing. 
The  actuaries  of  the  principal  life-insurances  of  the  metropolis  confirm 
the  &ct ;  and  Mr.  Place  has  not  neglected  to  bring  forward  many  ma- 
terial facts  in  corroboration  of  the  decreased  mortality  of  this  kingdom, 
especially  in  the  great  towns.     P.  254,  et  seq. 

The  ninth  chapter  gives  a  short  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  Ireland  as  influenced  by  the  fluctuation  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  case  of  Ireland  offers  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  connexion  between  an  increased  population  and  the 
increase  of  subaistenoe.  There  the  spade  cultivation  enabling  the  poor 
to  produce  potatoes  readily,  the  population  multiplies  up  to  the  pro- 
vision ;  insomuch  that,  when  a  bad  crop  happens  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  fail  short,  the  seed  potatoes  are  consumed.  Of  course  the 
poverty  and  disease  that  ensue  destroy  large  numbers,  and  so  relieve 
the  pressure  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  for  a  while ;  but  the  evil 
returns,  and  ever  will  return,  unless  means  be  devised  for  maintaining 
more  equality  betwixt  the  population  and  the  capital.  The  inspectors 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
Ireland  after  the  fever  in  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  all  concurred  in 
ascribing  the  disease  and  its  mortality  to  bad  nourishment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crops.  They  likewise  observed 
that  the  population  had  been  rapidly  increasing. 

As  this  increase  was  encouraged,  not  by  an  augmentation  of  capita], 
but  by  the  &cility  of  raising  just  enough  by  the  labour  of  the  peasant 
to  maintain  himself  and  family  upon  potatoes  in  an  average  year ;  so 
die  disappointment  of  the  return  to  this  labour  in  the  event  of  a  defi- 
cient crop  naturally  engendered  want  and  famine. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Godwin,  relative  to  spade  cultivation^  would 
have  the  efiect  of  encouraging  population  in  proportion  to  the  &cility 
of  procuring  present  subsistence.  But  as  the  production  of  mere  la- 
bourers would  not  accumulate,  but  be  applied  to  the  immediate  support 
of  their  femilies,  food  would  not  be  provided  as  fast  as  children  would 
come  into  the  world,  and  an  unpropidous  season  might  bring  utter 
starvation  to  the  miserable  victims  of  this  precarious  mode  of  life. 
Mr.  Place  lays  down  the  fundamentel  principles  of  political  economy 
in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  and  enforces  them  with  a  passage  quoted 
from  the  author  of  *'  The  History  of  British  India,***  than  which,  no- 
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tiling  eaB  be  more  e^cpfamstoryof  the  efiects  of  nimiilfldiig  the  po- 
duction  of  food  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  eommodities. 

Considering  the  suggestion  of  spade  cultivation  therefore  as  perni- 
cious, or  at  least  unprofitable,  and  nowise  adapted  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  some  other  means  of  averting  the  de- 
solating evils  of  vice  and  misery,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  placing 
the  buuc  of  the  people  in  a  better  condition,  must  be  sought.  To  this 
end  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  wherever '  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  lower  or  labouring  classes  suflPer  from  extreme  poverty,  it 
is  because  there  exists  a  greater  quantity  of  persons  dependant  for  sub- 
sistence on  labour  than  tlie  capital  of  the  country  is  capable  of  employ- 
ing. That  in  order  to  procure  to  the  labouring  classes  a  tolerable 
'share  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  the  competition  for  employment 
must  be  diminished,  for  it  is  impracticable  to  attempt  forcing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  population. 

This  adjustment  of  labour  to  the  capital  which  is  to  set  it  in  motion, 
constitutes  then  the  chief  remedy  by  which  the  baneful  efiects  of  a  re- 
dundant, and  consequently  impoverished,  population  can  be  averted. 
The  mode  in  which  this  remedy  shall  be  brought  to  bear  with  most 
efficacy,  forms  the  subject  of  consideratioa  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Place's  book,  section  2d. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  main 
points  on  which  Mr.  Place  meets  Mr.  Godwin,  and  in  our  opinion  re- 
futes him.  On  the  means  for  preventing  superabundant  population, 
which  our  author  has  suggested,  we  decline  entering  for  the  present. 


THE    SPECTRE    BOAT,    A    BALLAD. 
BY   T.  CAMPBELL. 

Light  rued  false  Ferdinand,  to  leave  a  lovely  maid  forlorn. 
Who  broke  her  heart  and  died  to  hide  her  blusbins  cheek  from  scorn. 
One  night  he  dreamt  he  woo'd  her  in  their  wonted  bower  of  love. 
Where  the  flowers  sprang  thick  arouud  them»  and  the  birds  aaog  sweet  above. 
But  the  scene  was  swifdv  changed  into  a  church-yard's  dismal  view. 
And  her  lips  giew  black  beneath  his  kiss  from  love's  delicious  hue. 
What  more  he  dreamt,  be  told  to  nonej  but  shuddering,  pale,  and  dnmb* 
Xook'd  out  upon  the  waves,  like  one  that  knew  his  hour  was  come- 
Twas  now  the  dead  watch  of  the  nightr^the  helm  was  lash'd  a-lee, 
^nd  the  ship  rode  where  Mount  JEtna  lights  the  deep  Levantine  sea; 
-When  beneath  its  glare  a  boat  came,  row'd  by  a  woman  in  her  shropd. 
Who,  with  eyes  that  made  our  blood  run  cold,  stood  up  and  spoke  aloud. 
Come,  Traitor,  down,  for  whom  my  ghost  still  wanders  unforsiven  I 
Come  down,  false  Ferdinand,  for  whom  I  broke  my  peace  with  Heaven ! — 
It  was  vain  to  hold  the  victim,  for  he  plung'd  to  meet  her  call 
Like  the  bird  that  shrieks  and  flutters  in  the  gazing  serpent's  thrall. 
'You  may  guess,  the  boldest  mariner  shrunk  daunted  from  the  sight. 
For  the  spectre  and  her  winding-sheet  shone  blue  with  hideous  light;    ' 
'Like  a  fiery  wheel  the  boat  spun  with  the  waving  of  her  hand, 
-And  romid  ifeey  went,  and  down  they  went,  as  the  cock  crew  from  the  land. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
ON  gabrick's  delivery  of  a  passage  in  shakspearb. 
Sir, — As  any  thing  which  tends  to  throw  a  striking  light  on  the  spirit 
of  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  celebrated  passages  can  scarcely  be  unin«' 
*  teresting  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  you  may,  perhaps^  not  object 
to  afibrd  me  a  page  or  two,  for  a  few  remarks  on  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  a  writer  in  your  last  number.  In  the  paper  on  Mr.  Matthews's 
new  entertainment,  it  was  stated,  that  that  exquisite  artist  had  given 
an  imitation  of  an  imitation  ( — **  the  shadow  of  a  shade" — )  of  Garrick's 
manner,  when  he  spoke  the  celebrated  soliloquy  in  Richard  the  Third, 
*'  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,"  &c.  This  excited  my  curiosity 
towards  the  subject,  and  induced  me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
imitation  in  question ;  and  as  the  witnessing  of  it  has  had  the  imme^ 
diate  effect  of  totally  changing  mv  previous  feelings  on  the  point,  I  am 
tempted  to  offer  a  few  wonls  in  justification  of  the  opinion  which,  in 
common  with  your  contributor,  I  now  firmly  adhere  to. 

It  is  not  less  remarkable  than  true  that  a  whole  generation  shall  fre- 
quently remain  for  years  together  in  the  possession  of  one  undisputed, 
and  as  they  seem  to  think,  indisputable  opinion,  on  a  given  point;  when 
suddenly  a  single  touch  of  the  Ithurial  spear  of  inquiry  snail  discover 
to  them  tha(;  they  have  been  all  along  cherishing  a  decided  and  palpable 
error.  I  anticipate  that  nothing  less  than  this  will  soon  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  that  celebrated  passage  to  which  I  am  now  di- 
recting your  readers'  attention.  I  will  place  the  passsge  before  them, 
and  then  briefly  state  why  I  think  so. 

''  Glostbr  —Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  fftorious  summer  by*  this  sun  of  York ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  loured  upon  our  house» 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths. 
Our  stern  alarms  are  changed  to  merry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marehiogs  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visage  j  War  has  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front ; 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds. 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, — 
He  capers  nimbiy  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute.'* 

Now,  can  any  reader  peruse  the  above  passage,  and  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  character  and  situation  of  him  who  utters  it,  and  then  say 
that  it  should  be  delivered  in  a  low,  gloomy,  thoughtful,  mutterinff 
tone,  and  with  a  bitterly  contemptuous  and  ironical  turn  of  expression  ? 
Who  is  the  speaker?  and  of  what  is  he  speaking?  Is  it  not  upon  '*  our 
house*'  that  the  '*  clouds"  have  till  lately  '' lowered!"  Is  it  not  **our 
brows"  that  are  now  "  bound  with  victorious  wreaths?"  And  are  not 
Ambition  and  Glory  the  gods  of  the  speaker's  idolatry — the  only  gods--^ 
the  gods  to  whom  he  sacrifices,  with  a  gay  and  reckless  hand,  every 
obstacle  that  stands  in  his  way  ?  Who  is  it  too,  that  has  brought  about 
this  "  glorious  summer?" — who,  but  the  "  sun  of  York;"  the  Plan- 
tagenet ;  by  a  relationship  to  whom  the  "  high-reaching"  Gloster 
''  looks  proudly  on  the  crown ;"  and  which  crown,  but  for  the  late 
successes  that  he  is  contemplating,  he  might  in  vain  have  hoped  to 
compass?    And  with  all  these  considerations  playing,  shifting,  and 
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blending  theniielves  together  in  hiB  eyer-actiye  mind,  will  he  be  likely 
to  utter  their  resulu  in  any  other  than  a  tone  of  joyous  exultation, 
with  smilinff  lips,  fire*daf  ting  eyes,  and  altogether  an  action  and  de« 
meanour  cucukted  to  evince  the  presence  of  that  new-bom  spirit  of 
hqmt  which  may  be  supposed  to  hare  just  visited  him  ? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Gloster  is  a  person  absolutely  without 
shame,  fear,  or  remorse ;  a  gay,  impudent,  bold-faced  villain ;  exnltihg 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  inteUectnal  superiority,  and  firmly  believing 
that  it  will  carry  him  safely  and  triumphantly'  through  all  difficulties* 
He  can  *'  smile,  and  smile,  and  murder  while  he  simles;"  not  hypo- 
critically or  aflfectedly,  but  from  pure  love  of  the  sport.  Nay,  he  can 
scarcely  murder  without  smiling :  there  is  not  one  of  his  deeds  of  blood 
that  he  does  not  cut  a  joke  upon.  Even  his  own  deformity,  the  con- 
templation of  which  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  for  an  instant  disturbs 
the  self-complacency  of  his  thoughte — ^he  can  make  merry  even  with 
that;  and  only  treate  it  serionbly  to  serve  a  particular  purpose — as  in  the 
scene  where  he  hares  his  withered  arm,  and  calls  for  puniidiment  on  those 
thitough  whose  spells  (as  he  would  insinuate)  this  has  befallen  him. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  those  "  compunctious  vi- 
sitings-'  which  assail  Gloster  in  the  Tower,  are  confined  to  the  adtd 
play^ — that  impudent  fhlsification  of  Shakspeare  and  history  which  has 
so  long  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  national 
taste  and  feeling.  In  the  real  scene  in-the  Tower,  Gloster  is  all  light- 
heartedness  and  joy<  Even  his  anxious  care  about  the  mode  of  bury-< 
ing  the  murdered  princes  is  all  interpolated.  What  cares  he  how  or 
where  they  are  buried  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  that  they  are  dead ;  and 
when  Tyrrel  tells  him 

**  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them ; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know," — 

he  does  not  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject ;  but  proceeds  gaily  to  sum 
up  the  number  of  his  subjects  of  self-congratulation,— 

''  The  SOD  of  CbLrence  have  I  penned  up  close ; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  matched  m  marriacte ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosoni; 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  world  good-night.'* 

Here  are  as  many  jokes  as  lines;  and  he  finishes  by  determining 
instantly  to  visit  his  niece  Elizabeth,  in  the  character  of  "  a  jolly 
thriving  wooer.'* 

Gloster  was,  in  fact,  disposed  to  be  any  thing  rather  than  out  of 
temper,  either  with  the  world  or  with  himself.  To  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  he  must  have  appeared  one  of  the  most  delightful  persons 
imaginable.  He  contmues  careless,  confident,  animated,  and  courieigeous, 
even  to  the  last ;  not  to  be  daunted  or  cast  down  by  danger  or  death 
itself.*  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  last  speech  he  utters  before 
he  rushes  out  to  seek  and  find  Richmond  *'  even  in  the  throat  of  death," 
is  evidently  intended  to  include  a  pleasantry, — "  I  think  there  be  «Mf 

*  By  nothing  but  *<  shadows ;"  and  by  them  only  for  a  moment.  See  that  ad- 
mirably characteristic  speech  «  Shadows  to-night  have  struck  more  terror  to  the 
soul  of  Richard,"  Ac.  And  the  history  of  the  human  intellect  proves  that  "  aha- 
dows*'  h^ve  often  been  known  to  exprcisc  a  more  striking  momentary  influence  over 
minds  like  his  than  orer  those  of  a  meaner  rank. 
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lUchmoiids  in  tke  fidd,"  ftc  We  are  of  ecmne  speaking  of  S4aft- 
spearc's  play,  in  which  Gloster  is  not  seen  after  this  speech. 

Surely  there  needs  no  more  argnments  to  prove  Uuut  the  soliloquy 
which  has  occasioned  these  remarks  calls  ibr  a  manner  of  delivesy  di* 
rectly  opposite  to  that  which  we  have  seen  assigned  to  it  in  the  present 
day ;  that,  in  fiict,  it  requires  exactly  the  manner  which  Gamck  is 
said  to  have  adopted  in  giving  it,  and  which  adaption  is,  ped»ps,  of 
itself  an  argument  almost  conclusive  in  its  fiivour.  Whether  Mr. 
Matthews's  manner  of  giving  the  speech  in  question  resemble  Tate  Wil« 
kinson's  imitatioa  of  GarridL,  I  know  not;  but  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  it  is  an  admirable  morfeau  of  acting;  that  the  highly  anhnati^ 
and  cheerM  look ;  the  restless  and  almost  rednndant  action,  and  the 
exulting  bubbling  up  of  the  voice  (as  if  it  came  fresh  and  sparkling  from 
the  overflowing  well-springs  of  the  heart)  are  all  in  perfect  keeping  witJb 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  speaker ;  and  I  hope  (more  Uian  I 
expect)  that  they  will  at  once  supersede  those  gloomy  and  querulous 
tones  and  gestures  which  would  induce  one  to  believe  that  *'  the  clouds'! 
which  are  spoken  of  were  all  '*  buried  in  the  dark  bosom"  of  the  speak* 
er,  instead  of  "  the  ocean." 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  would  apply  the  foregoing  remarks  ex* 
clusively  to  the  first  part  of  the  soliloquy ;  to  that  part  of  it  which  I 
have  quoted  above,  and  which  alone  Mr.  Matthews  gives  as  having  been 
spoken  by  Garrick  in  a  cheerful  and  exulting  spirit.  From  this  we  are, 
no  doubt,  to  conclude,  that  the  moment  Gloster  begins  to  *'  descant  on 
his  own  defermity/'  Garrick  made  him  assume  a  diflerent  tone  and 
manner ;  probably  a  similar  one  to  that  adopted  in  the  present  day 
throughout  the  whole  speech.  If  so,  this  mmisbed  a  striking  and 
highly  dramatic  contrast,  worthy  the  reputed  genius  of  that  actor. 
But  to  enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject  would  require  more  space  than 
you  are  likely  to  allow  me :  I,  therefore,  conclude  by  expressing  my 
sincere  admiration  for  the  talents  of  an  actor  who  would  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the  English  acted  drama,  even  if  he  had  done 
nothing  else  than  thus  preserve  a  traditional  likeness  of  the  mind  and 
manner  of  its  most  distinguished  ornament  Z. 

SONG. 

When  Napoleon  was  flying 

From  the  field  of  Waterloo^ 
A  British  soldier  dying, 

To  his  brother  bade  adieu  2 

And  taka^  he  said,  this  token 

To  the  maid  that  owns  my  &ith. 
With  the  words  that  1  have  spoken 

In  affection's  latest  breath. 

Sore  moum'd  the  brother's  heart. 

When  the  youth  beside  him  fell ; 
But  the  trumpet  wam'd  to  part. 

And  they  took  a  sad  farewell. 

There  was  many  a  friend  to  lose  him. 

For  that  ^lant  soldier  sigh'd ; 
But  the  maiden  of  his  bosom  ' 

Wept  when  all  their  tears  were  dried. 

T.C 
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A  LONG  residence  in  town  has  pardaily  estranged  me  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  amnsements  and  deligiita  of  the  country.  Yet  amidst 
all  die  bustle  and  agitation  of  London,  my  thoughts  are  ever  winging 
themselves  away  to  the  green  retreats  and  hearty  enjoyments  of  my  na- 
tive Devonshire.  What  a  restless  inconsistent  being  is  man!  What 
changes  do  a  few  years  bring  about,  in  his  powers,  his  habits,  and  his 
wishes!  The  days  of  my  youth  were  gliding  away  serene  and  happy 
among  the  scenes  of  rural  lifi^,  till  I  sighed  for  the  unknown  and  mys- 
terious pleasures  of  London»  That  desire  has  been  gratified;  andafter 
eight  years  of  satiety  in  its  allurements  and  dissipations,  its  systematic 
follies  and  its  refined  pursuits,  I  yearn  again  for  the  tranquil  days  of 
childhood — the  verdant  fields,  the  blue  heavens,  and  the  rustic  sports 
of  C— — ,  with  an  intense  anxiety.  In  spite  of  all  my  eflforts  to  keep 
these  longings  under  restraints,  and  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  my  situation,  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  **  subdue  my  mind 
to  what  it  works  in/'  When  I  g^aze  upon  the  setting  sun,  or  catch  '*  an 
impulse  firom  the  vernal  wood,"  my  laborious  sophistications  disperse 
Uke  mists  before  tibe  sun,  and  I  long  to  breathe  in  the  firesfaness  and 
fragrance— to  sink  gently  into  th^  repose — of  earlier  and  better  years. 

Ma  poi  ch'  insieme  con  1'  etk  fiorita 
Manc6  la  aperoe  e  la  baldanza  audaoe, 
Piansi  t  riposi  di  quest'  nmil  vita, 
£  sospirai  la  mia  pcrduta  pace.        Taao. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  May: — and  I  strolled  into  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, a  favourite  refuge  from  the  "  fitful  fever"  of  the  town.  Here  I 
meditate  over  the  memory  of  hopes  once  so  eager,  but  now  blighted 
forever-^over  prospects  once  so  alluring  that  have  faded  away;  or 
sometimes  beguile  a  wearied  spirit  in  framing  airy  castles — that  deepest 
of  mental  luxuries,  and  withdraw  from  the  sad  realities  of  life  into  a 
visionary  world,  where  the  scenes  of  youth  float  before  me,  mellowed 
by  time,  and  stHl  redolent  of  peace  and  Joy.  My  day-dreams  are  very 
rarely  disturbed  by  the  intrusions  of  company^  for  how  it  ik  I  know  not, 
but  Uiese  delicious  returements  are  under  die  ban  of  the  self-erected, 
but  all-prevailing,  arbiters  of  tast?,  and  have  long  been  deserted  for  the 
bare,  exposed,  and  dusty  drives  of  Rotten-row.  Kensington  Gardens, 
forsooth,  are  cockney.  Every  thing  is  cockney  qow-a-days — poetry, 
criticism,  the  town  and  the  country.  Hampstead  has  long  been  branded 
with  the  stigma.  Richmond  is  approximating  to  London  every  hour : 
a  vear  or  two  passed,  and  the  9ound  of  Bow  bells  will  be  heard  on  the 
hill,  "  swinging  slow  with  skcpy  roar."  Geography  was  long  the  "  eye 
of  history" — it  has  lately  l^ecome  that  of  taster  He  who  dares  to  avow 
a  liking  for  the  environs  of  London,  incurs  the  heaviest  penalty  of  ri- 
dicule. Yet  one  may  lounge  in  the  park  at  Berlin — ^the  Brubl-gardens 
at  Dresden — the  Prater  at  Viemifi^-^the  Cascine  at  Florence,  or  the 
Chiaja  at  Naples,  without  being  identified  with  vulgarity  and  affecta- 
tion. But,  with  the  exception  of  Florence  and  Naples,  the  immediate 
environs  of  London  are  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  to  any  of  these,  and 
to  some  are  far  superior.  It  is  ofiensive  to  see  our  pleasures  thua 
**  put  into  circumscription  and  confine."  For  myself,  I  can  bear  these 
'*  quips  and  quirks  and  paper  bullets"  without  slirinking — ^partly  shielded 
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by  my  humility,  and  somewhat  by  obstinacy,  but  ^iefly  sustained  by 
the  boundless  pleasure  which  springs  from  ^e  unfettered  iflfdulgences 
of  my  own  wayward  ramblings  "  in  the  great  world  of  eye  and  ear," 
The  truth  is,  if  people  would  follow  the  guidance  of  their  own  sensi- 
bilities of  natural  beauty,  all  this  mawkish  and  ridiculous  afi^tation 
about  vulgarity  and  cockneyism  would  wear  out  of  the  mode,  and  be 
suffered  no  longer  to  cheat  us  of  our  enjoyments.  But  in  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  fashion  bears  sovereign  sway ;  and  those  who  are  par- 
amount in  settling  a  collar,  or  regulating  a  boot,  or  devising  a  quadrille, 
are  equally  despotic  in  prescribing  what  i^all  or  shall  not  be  beantifiil 
in  Nature.  Caprice,  fancy,  and  the  spirit  of  imitation,  are  more  en- 
durable in  art,  which  is  partly  their  province ;  bnt  thus  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  ever  varied  and  ever  glorious  creations  of  Nature,  is  an 
arrogance  as  contemptible  as  it  is  fantastic. 

"  I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  oie  of  free  Nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky 
Through  which  Aurora  shews  her  brightening  face. 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  eve.'*     Tlomson. 
To  me  Kensington  Gardens  are  delicious.    They  have  not,  indeed, 
all  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  and  boundless  variety  of  English 
park-scenery,  but  they  are  still  beautiful,  and,  in  my  mind,  not  the  less 
so  for  being  so  near  town.     The  walks,  though  in  some  parts  a  little 
too  formal  for  the  prevailing  style,  have  a  look  of  the  antique,  bnt 
are  in  general  sumciently  diversified  by  the  inequalities  and  undu- 
lations of  ground.     Through  clumps  of  "  old  patrician  oaks*  we  catdi 
the  silver  gleam  of  the  Serpentine,  harmonizing  sweetly  with  the  little 
patches  of  sunshine  which  flutter  on  the  green  sward.     The  varieties 
and  gradations  of  tint  produced  by  the  different  degrees  of  light  and 
shadow  are  infinite  and  beautiful,  as  are  the  variously  reflected  rays 
which  one  leaf  casts  upon  another,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
opacity  or  exposure.     Sometimes,  while  stretched  out  on  the  grass, 
shaping  idle  visions,  or  watching  the  light  dry  leaf  dallying  with  the 
wind,  I  catch  a  glance  of  some  ''  blithe  company,"  whose  light  and 
graceful  forms  and  sparkling  dresses,  moving  along  the  glades,  remind 
me  of  one  of  the  gay  landscapes  of  Watteau.     Then  it  is  that  resigning 
ourselves  passivdy  to  the  scenery,  the  £eeling  of  an  invisible  and  inde- 
scribable influence,  *<  a  burthen  and  a  mystery,"  comes  over  us,  at  once 
delightful  and  pure.     In  these  lone  communions  with  t^e  beautiful  and 
permanent  forms  of  Nature,  the  pleasure  is  not  sensual  merely  :  the 
imagination  is  charmed,  the  passions  are  incorporated  with  the  scene, 
and  the  soul  itself  exalted. 

It  was  the  first  of  May,  the  holiday  of  chimney-sweepers ;  and  to 
me  there  has  always  been  something  inexpressively  melancholy  and  re- 
pulsive in  their  merriment  The  incongruous  mixture  of  tinsel  and 
flowers ;  the  rose-painted  face ;  the  tawdry  pranking  out  with  flut- 
tering ribbons  and  frizzled  and  powdered  heads ;  the  squalid  dresses 
•  and  noisy  discordant  importunities  for  money,  all  unite  in  forming  a 
most  disgusting  exhibition.  Nor  have  we  the  poor  satisfkcdon  of  sup- 
posing SmlI  onr  extorted  liberality,  is  charity;  fpr  they  are  paraded 
about  by  a  master,  who  retains,  for  his  own  uae,  their  miserable  col- 
lections*     And  is  it  come  to  this!   Has  old  May-day  then^  shorn  of  all 
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its  festive  pomp  And  sacred  observances,  shrunk  into  noisy  Satamalia 
iTor  the  most  forlorn  and  pitiable  portion  of  God's  creatures — a  class 
so  wretched  and  so  degraded,  that  it  exists  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world!* 

After  wandering  about  for  some  time  in  the  gardens,  I  recollected  it 
was  the  annual  Fair  at  Brook-Green,  and  bent  my  steps  thither.  Crowds 
of  people  of  all  ages  and  of  all  ranks,  from  the  middle  classes  downwards 
— ^men,  women,  and  children — ^horse,  foot,  waggon,  cart,  gig,  and  coach, 
were  sweeping  along  in  a  vast  tide,  decked  out  in  their  gayest  apparel, 
their  &ces  brightening  with  expected  pleasures ;  and  making  the  day 
look  like  itself— -a  popular  holiday.     To  escape  from  the  throng,  I  chose 
the  solitary  lane,  which,  passing  behind  Holland  House,  leads  to  Shep- 
herd's  Bush,  through  hedges  and  noble  oaks  and  elms  that  sometimes, 
in  spite  of  the  vicinity  of  London,  recall  the  romantic  lanes  of  Devon. 
Biit  fancy,  and  the  thoughts  of  gone-by  times,  are  firuitful  in  delusion. 
On  my  way,  I  could  not  avoid  reflecting  how  our  great  festivals  and 
fairs,  our  old  ceremonies  and  holiday  sports,  are  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  obsolete.     It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  examine 
the  causes  and  speculate  on  the  consequences.     Within  the  last  half 
century  bur  national  character  has  experienced  a  manifest  and  violent 
change.    The  displacement  of  population ;  the  revulsions  of  property ; 
the  nse  of  mushrooms  from  the  dunghill  of  trade,  with  all  the  selfidi- 
ness  and  ignorance  of  their  origin ;  the  influence  of  East  and  West 
India  adventurers,  whose  feelings  arc  unlinked  from  tlie  customs  they 
have  so  long  ceased  to  observe  ;  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  salutary 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  beautiful  gradations 
of  society,  by  that  universal  money-getting  spirit,  Which  has  divided 
the  nation  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and  poor,  and  is  rotting  it,  like  an  ulcer, 
to  the  very  bone — these  have  gradually  weakened  the  power  of  old  national 
associations,  and  diminished  the  frequency  of  those  public  festivities, 
which  in  more  natural  and  healthy  times  were  sources,  both  in  anticipation 
and  reality,  of  a  wide-spread  and  genuine  pleasure.     A  general  spirit 
of  selfishness  has  diffused  itself  among  those  lilies  of  society,  that  ne- 
ther toil  nor  spin ;  and  with  a  pfaarisaic  morality,  which  is  the  ofispring 
equally  of  blindness  of  understanding  and  hardness  of  heart,  they  have 
lopped  away,  one  by  one,  nearly  all  uiose  holiday  relics  which  the  poor 
hailed  with  eagerness  and  enjoyed  -with  delight.     Whatever  was  ima- 
ffinative  and  poetical  in  the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  has  faded  away. 
It  has  retired  from  the  "  smoke  and  stir"  of  large  towns ;  and  we  shsdl 
have  soon  become  so  exceedingly  improved  under  the  unnatural  and 
absurd  svstems  which  our  wealtliy  and  enterprising  betters  have  devised 
for  us,  mat  all  who  are  anxious  to  study  the  joyous,  simple-hearted, 
and  manly  amusements  and  customs  of  **  merry  England,**  (what  a  sa- 
tire is  that  epithet  now!)  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  unpolished 
and  secluded  district — some  remote  Goshen,  not  yet  flooded  by  die 
tide  of  improvement.     A  few  slight  efforts,  indeed,  have  been  made  to 
preserve  diese  heritages  of  our  Others  in  remembrance,  and  to  retard 
the  rapidity  of  their  decline.     Some  of  our  poets  and  wiser  writers 
have  done  what  they  could  in  their  behalf.    They  were  once  a  part  of 

*  Some  opet  on  seeing  the  cUmney-sweepers  in  thor  May-day  trappings,  ob- 
•eired,  that  he  had  often  beard  of  the  majesty  of  the  people— and  these  were, 
doabtlcis,  some  of  the  young  princes. 
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the  splendid  ritual  of  the  Romiah  church,  and  many  of  them  are  ye8« 
tiges  of  Paganism*  Philosophers  and  princes  did  not  disdain  to  he 
amused  by  sports  and  holidays  that  are  now  deemed  too  vulgar  for  aU 
but  the  meanest  rabble,  and  too  licentious  even  for  these.  At  the  Re- 
formation, a  great  many  were  swept  away  as  the  exuviiB  of  an  abrogated 
fiuth.  Any  thing  like  festivity  was  offensive  to  the  Reformers,  who 
thought  that  to  be  the  relentless  foes  of  popish  celebrajtion,  was  sure  to 
draw  down  the  favour  of  Heaven.  For  such,  however,  as  were  part 
of  the  authorized  ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  and,  therefore,  still  re- 
main in  vigour  wherever  her  authority  esusts,  I  feel  the  less  concern : 
my  apprehensions  are  for  those  devotional  and  festive  accompaniments 
of  solemn  days  and  times,  which  custom  alone,  and  not  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  had  annexed  to  them ;  and  which  have,  more  or  less,  con- 
tinued to  our  day,  and  have  become  a  prescriptive  right  of  merriment 
to  the  old  and  the  young.  They  are  an  important  chapter  in  the  moral 
and  physical  history  of  our  ancestors, — the  links  which  join  the  my-* 
thology  of  the  past  age  to  the  romance  of  the  present.  Without  sub- 
mitting to  that  "  resolved  prostration  to  antiquity,"  which  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  so  harshly  censures,  we  may  grieve  to  see  these  guides  to  the 
domestic  knowledge  of  our  fathers  disappear  from  our  view, — ^to  see 
dry  up  before  our  eyes,  these  abundant  sources  of  hearty  and  honest 
enjoyment.  Alas!  in  a  few  years — and  we  shall  have  to  lament  their 
utter  extinction — 

"  Star  after  star  goes  out,  and  all  is  night  !*' 
*'  Festivals,"  says  a  poet,  who  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  he  is» 
**  holidays,  customary  sports,  and  every  institution  which  adds  an  hour 
o£  importance  or  harmless  enjoyment  to  the  poor  man's  heart,  ought  to 
be  religiously  preserved*."  I  pity  the  man  who  cannot  comprehen(i 
how  these  things  act  upon  the  human  heart.  Wherever  holidays  are 
fi-equent,  there,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  the  lower  classes  are 
farthest  removed  from  brutality.  Wherever  they  rarely  occur,  they 
will  be  uniformly  abused.  In  Catholic  countries  the  manners  of  the  po- 
pulace are  more  generally  mild ;  they  are  more  capable,  likewise,  of 
withstanding  the  temptations  to  ebriety  and  riot,  than  in  Protestant 
countries.  In  England,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis,  we  see  the 
rabble  become  graidually  more  embruted ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
uder  as  one  cause  of  it,  the  closing  up  those  frequent  channels  by 
which  the  fieriness  and  ardour  of  their  tempers  were  accustomed  to  be 
drained.  In  Spain,  the  peasantry  of  the  vilU^es  dance  in  the  evening 
with  their  castaneU,  and  the  sound  of  the  viola  is  heard  from  the  cottage- 
doors.  The  universal  disposition  of  the  French  and  Italians  for  these 
peaceful  and  social  amusements  is  well  known,  and  beautifully  described 
in  the  Traveller  of  Goldsmith ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  these  countries, 
are  their  festivals  spnd  holidays  abused.  In  England  the  reverse  of  the 
picture  is  too  frightfully  true. 

Happy  the  age  and  harmlesse  were  the  dayes,     .    . 
For  then  true  love  and  amity  were  found. 

When  every  village  did  a  may-pole  raisc^ 
And  Whitsnh  sdes  and  May-games  did  abound ; 
And  all  the  lusty  3rbnkerB  in  a  rout, 
With  merry  lasses,  daunced  the  rod  about ; 

*  Grahame't  Brit^ih  Georgits.  pr^f. 
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Then  friendftbip  to  the  banket  bid  tbefguesU, 

And  poor  men  fared  the  better  for  their  feasu. 
Alas!  poor  May-poles !  what  should  be  the' cause 

That  you  were  almost  banish t  from  the  earth  ? 
Who  never  were  rebellious  to  the  lawes^ 

Your  greatest  crime  was  honest,  harmlesse  mirth.* 

Of  all  our  old  holidays  only  four  or  five  remain.  The  Fairs  about 
London  are  daily  perishing  away.  The  Ranger  of  Greenwich  park  has 
given  the  death-blow. to  those  scenes  of  generous  and  innocent  Easter 
Tevelry,  whicti  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  and  share  in  so  often, 
by  closing  up  the  park — ^because,  in  good  sooth,  the  grass  is  injured ! 
To  Greenwich  Fair  the  young  used  to  look  forward  as  the  sunny  spot 
m  the  fancied  shades  of  tbeir  May  of  life.  They  regarded  it  with  Che 
sacredness  of  an  inheritance,  and  cherished  it  as  an  element  of  their 
happiness.  Stepney,  West  End,  and  Peckham  Fairs  have  pined  to 
shadows,  under  the  strait- waistcoat  of  police ;  and  Bartlemy  itself — 
Bartlemy!  that  twinned  in  the  same  cradle  with  '*  the  Smithfield 
Muses,'*  venerable  with  age  and  honour,  has  bowed  before  the  sensitive 
apprehensions  of  the  **  wise  men  of  the  East!**  Why,  the  best  part  of  a 
Lord  Mayor  himself  is  the  antiquity  of  his  office ; — ^his  surest  hold  on 
our  respect  is  the  imaginative  part  of  his  character — ^his  association 
with  the  remembrances  of  childhood.  But  thou,  O  Bartlemy !  shalt 
**  live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song ;"  and,  in  spite  of  the  petty 
mahce  of  mayors  and  aldermen,  be  immortal  whilst  Matthews  en- 
dures— and  I  hope  he  may  endure  for  ever  I  All  this,  and  much  more 
I  had  meditated,  when  I  arrived  at  Brook  Green.  What  a  contrast  did 
it  present  the  last  time  I  was  there !  Then  the  heavens  were  dark  and 
gloomy — the  road  thronged  with  sad  and  anxious  faces — to  pay  the  last 
mournful  tribute  to  one  whose  lot  in  this  realm  had  been  wretchedness 
and  obloquy,  and  whose  remains  were  journeying  to  their  last  repose 
in  the  sepulchre  of  her  illustrious  ancestors.  The  mockery  of  a  pro- 
cession with  ^  maimed  rites"  came  heavily  on  through  the  wet  sand, 
giving  forth  a  sound  like  the  roaring  of  a  distant  sea.  Now — the  golden 
sun,  "  with  all  his  travelling  glories  round  him,"  was  shedding  a  genial 
influence  on  thousands  of  happy  hearts  and  glad  faces,  all  eager  in  the 
chace  of  joy.  And  surely  they  may  find  it  here,  where  so  many  hands 
are  anxious  to  administer  it,  and  where  the  appetite  is  so  easily  ap- 
peased. 

Foreigners  always  remark  how  inseparable  good  eating  is  from  an 
Englishman's  notions  of  enjoyment.  Quin  himself  would  not  have 
scorned  the  display  of  edibles  here.  To  use  his  own  felicitous  phrasey 
**  there  was  plentiful  accommodation  and  great  happiness  of  provision." 
The  green  was  gemmed  with  "  hotels  and  taverns,"  flinging  their  sweet 
and  tempting  odours  upon  the  air.  I  could  not  but  observe  that,  ex- 
cepting one  or  two  civil  signs,  such  as  the  Dog  and  Cat,  the  Goose  and 
Gridiron,  &c  the  greater  part  of  them  had  put  up  the  names  and 
effigies  of  our  great  military  heroes.  The  mob&ity  are  as  capricious 
as  uieir  betters ;  all  are  for 

^  «< the  land  service. 

Forgetting  gallant  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis." 

*  Pasiiail's  Palinodia.    Hie  last  May-pole  upon  record  was  that  ia  May-fmir, 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  hefged  ai  a  itand  for  hia  great  telescope. 
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A  vast  street  of  shops  opened  before  me,  stufibd  with  all  that  could 
allure  tlxe  eye  or  provoke  the  palate.  Many  a  wistful  look  did  I  see 
cast  in  vain  ujpon  the  gorgeously  gilded  gingerbread  devices  of  strange 
amorphous  shapes — ^many  a  mouth  watering  at  pyramids  of  fruits 
which  were  flanked  by  oceans  of  potables,  firom  aristocratic  sherbet 
down  to  the  "  poor  creature  small  beer."  But  if  the  poison  enticed 
on  one  side,  the  antidote  was  proffered  bountifully  on  the  other. 
Here  stood  a  Quack  proclaiming  die  supernatural  virtues  of  his  com- 
pounds to  a  gaping  leo^e^  with  a  confident  and  fluent  doqtience  which 
some  of  my  oratorical  friends  might  despair  to  rivals  The  conjuror, 
too,  was  not  wanting.  The  5teur  Boax^  a  name  which  seems  the  pa- 
.  tronymic  of  itinerant  magicians  (genus  immortale  manet),  was  mystify- 
ing a  crowd  with  his  cups  and  balls.  Observing  one  of  them  drop  on 
the  ground  unintentionally,  as  I  thought,  I  placed  my  foot  on  it,  and 
ventured  to  doubt  the  success  of  his  trick.  Having  given  the  chal- 
lenge,  and  rather  confident  of  his  failure,  I  accepted  his  wager  of  a 
crown,  and  lifted  up  the  cup — I  will  never  wager  again  with  a  conjuror. 
Methinks  the  loud  laugh  is  buzzing  in  my  ear  still.  The  police  ought 
to  interfere  with  these  fellows.  With  my  veneration  for  antiquity,  I 
could  not  witness  without  pleasure  a  relic  of  the  old  Morris  dance, 
by  six  voung  and  healthy-looking  country  lads.  They  were  gaily 
decked  m  ribbands,  with  small  bells  attached  to  their  knees  and  ancles 
— one  hand  waving  a  white  handkerchief,  the  other  flourishing  a 
smooth  stick.  The  step  was  regular  and  graceful,  and,  when  crossing 
in  the  dance,  the  sticks  were  smartly  struck  against  each  other,  making, 
with  the  jbgling  of  the  bells,  a  new,  but  not  displeasing  accord  with 
the  music.     I  doubt  whether  the  most  accomplished  pupil  of  Payne — 

were  it  even  Mr.  De himself,  could  have  achieved  the  intricacy  of 

the  figure  with  more  facility  than  did  these  rude  and  self-tutored  pea- 
sants. Here,  too,  was  "  young  Saimders,"  with  his  troop  of  vault^rs 
and  equestrians.  Who  knows  not  "  yovng  Saunders"  ?  I  can  rememr 
ber  him  these  twenty  years.  Here  he  was  again  performing  his  won- 
derful evolutions,  with  a  fearlessness  and  precision  that  filled  one  with 
the  highest  notions  of  human  powers.  Next  to  a  top  "  fiddler" — which 
art  I  look  upon  as  the  ne  plus  ultrd  of  mortal  genius— a  skilful  rope- 
dancer  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  men.  Well  might  Johnson  con« 
tend,  that  no  one  could  arrive  at  hish  excellence  in  this  lincj  unless 
he  possessed  all  the  cardinal  virtues.  1  never  see  one  without  conced- 
ing them  all  to  him«  and  set  him  down^^  mo^t  wisest,  virtuousest, 
discreetest,  best."  A  modem  critic,  somewhere,  places  the  famous 
Richer  above  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  I  agree  with  him.  Next  to 
beholding  the  display  of  art  itself  is  the  pleasure  of  studying  its  effects 
on  others.  At  my  side  stood  a  raw  unwhelped  clown,  "  so  wfld  and 
withered  in  his  attire,"  that  one  was  puzzled  to  conceive  how  such  a 
being  could  have  been  found  within  any  calculable  distance  of  London. 
He  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  have  two  l^  UgSt  with  a  head  not 
unlike  a  pumpkin; — ^Crom  the  moment  Saundm — "  young"  Saunders — 
began  his  caracoles^  he  stood  like  Dryden's  hero — 

■    ■'■  With  open  eyes 

And  gaping  mouth  that  Udtified  surprise. 

Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leanine  on  his  stafT, 

His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh. 

Then  would  have  fpoke — 
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But  lie  teemed  perplexed  and  toiling  to  think  wbetlier  die  whole 
xn^B  not  a  work  of  magic— or  whether  there  were  not  some  unseen  wires 
hy  which  the  actor  was  upheld  in  his  stupendous  flights  between  heaven 
and  earth,  *'  striking  his  lofty  head  against  the  stars."    I  had  just  be- 

Sm  to  smile  at  his  stupid  wonder,  tHl  I  reflected,  that  my  smile  was 
e  result  of  conscious  superiority ;  and,  the  juggler's  laugh  tingling 
in  my  ears,  my  features  settled  into  the  grarity  of  a  judge.  A  little 
larther  on,  I  came  to  a  splendid  theatre.  It  was  Rkhardum'i:  a  name 
familiar  with  aU  the  play-goers  at  fiurs.  If  frequency  of  attendance 
give  anv  claim  to  favour,  my  name  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  down 
on  the  nee^list.  The  external  appearance  of  this  theatre,  for  it  wonUl 
be  unjust  to  call  it  a  booth,  was  really  striking,  and  affi>rded  an  evi- 
dence of  the  uncommon  care  and  expense  which  are  employed  amongst 
us  in  getting  up  this  kind  of  thing.  Many  large  cities  do  I  know  in 
Europe,  whose  royal  theatres  are  vastly  below,  both  in  show  and  com- 
fort, this  perambulating  playhouse.  There  is  something  generous  and 
liberal  in  the  way  these  exhibitions  are  conducted.  AU  £e  corps  dra* 
matique  are  paraded  in  a  spacious  portico  before  the  crowd,  in  the  cast 
and  habits  of  their  respective  characters,  to  give  us,  as  it  were,  a  taste 
of  their  art.  In  one  comer  were  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic,  '^  the  inex- 
pressive three,"  in  high  feather,  dividing  the  general  attention  between 
the  infinitely  knowing  "  castor  of  Logic*'  and  the  ''  bang-up  tog  of 
Tom."  It  was  declared,  however^  with  one  voice,  that  they  were  the 
^'  primest  swelb"  imaginable.  In  another  place  was  a  group  of  ban- 
ditti awfully  ferocious : — ^here  a  ''  black  diamond  flashing  his  ivory"  in 
die  face  of  a  fair  Sultana;  and  there  '^  a  Charley,"  with  ^'  all  appli- 
ances to  boot,"  whisperinff  in  the  ear  of  a  crowned  Queen.  Farther  on, 
two  valorous  knights,  '*  clad  in  complete  steel,"  rehearsing  a  passage 
at  aims.  Mv  eye  was  caught  by  the  heroine,  whose  plume  was  so 
portentously  high,  that  it  seemed  &rther  firom  her  chin  to  the  top  of 
her  head,  than  to  the  sole  of  her  foot.  It  was  quite  pathedc  to  see  her 
totter  about  under  this  mountain  of  feathers ;  and  scarcely  less  so,  to 
witness  the  afflicdon  of  a  rival  heroine,  whose  tail  was  so  prodigiously 
exuberant,  that  her  utmost  efibrts  coiild  scarcely  mrotect  it  firom  the 
invasion  of  hosdle  feet.  The  lover  was  apart,  solitary  and  dl»e-<ivajf, 
as  he  should  be,  diough  no  great  shakes  after  all ;  but  the  clown — are 
diere  two  GMmaldis  ?— a  fellow  with  trenches  firom  mouth  to  ear,  and 
when  he  **  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws"  I  shrunk  back  with  in- 
voluntary apprehension.  Nor  was  he  deficient  in  that  sort  of  boister- 
ous wit,  which,  in  such  situations,  and  with  uncritical  audiences,  is  suie 
to  command  applause.  His  phrase,  to  be  sure,  savoured  a  litde  of  an- 
cient Pistol,  as  he  dwelt  on  tne  immense  and  supernatural  excellences  of 
his  exhibitions,— challenging  the  world  to  equal  diem— deding  out  aloffy 
scorn  for  the  neighbouring  rival  establishments — cutting  jokes  on  his 
brother  vagabonds,  and  spmetimes  with  a  happy  audacity  on  the  audience 
itself  and  concluding  with  summersault,  as  a  sort  of  practical  commen- 
tary on  his  discourse.  He  had  an  attendant  elown  or  satellite  moving 
about  him,  litde  more  however  than  a  residuary  legatee  of  die  mor- 
sels of  his  wit  But  the  daintiest  part  of  my  firiend  Richardson's  exhibi- 
tion was  the  corps  du  haUct.  If  the  artistes  were  less  scientific  than  those 
of  the  Opera,  they  were  at  least  much  better  looking  girls ;  and  though 
they  wanted  the  *<  foot  of  fire,"  there  was  a  healthy  substantial  English- 
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II6W  aboat  their  dancing,  infinitely  more  germane  to  thoie  they  were 
called  upon  to  please,  dian  the  most  exquisite  science  of  Bigottini  or 
Fanni  Bias.    Their  dress  reminded  me  of  CfadkhilFs  lines : 

**  Under  their  vestments— 40methinf  short  before — 
White  buskins  laced  with  ribbanoing  they  wore  : 
It  was  a  catching  sight  to  a  yomig  eye. 

Passing  over  a  multitade  of  other  very  attracting  sights,  I  must  not 
omit  the  "  Assembly  Rooms,"  one  of  which  was  attached  to  every 
••  Hotel.''  They  were  all  capacious,  and  some  of  them  very  splendid^ 
large  and  variegated  lustres  and  girandoles,  **  all  made  out  of  the  car- 
ver s  brain,"  as  Coleridge  has  it  —  hung  down  from  the  roof,  and 
scattered  a  radiance  that  outvied  the  sun  himself.  By  the  by,  this 
Was  in  bad  taste,  to  Hght  vp  in  the  day-time.  The  more  youthful  part 
of  the  dancers,  though  not  very  expert  in  gestic  lore,  had  a  lightness 
of  step  which  bespoke  no  heaviness  of  heart.  They  were  full  of  the 
gay  and  buoyant  spirits  which  belong  to  those  with  whom  life  as  yet  h 
only  hope  and  promise.  One  young  creature  I  remarked,  who  seemed 
to  be  one  of  a  higher  order  of  beings.  She  was  among  them,  but  not 
of  them.  The  glow  of  youth  and  health  was  diffiised  over  her  features, 
which  recent  exercise  had  rendered  more  animated,  ft  was  one  of  those 
forms  and  faces  which  we  sometimes  meet,  and  which  command  re- 
spect at  the  same  moment  that  they  inflame  the  imagination.  She 
reminded  me  of  another  presence,  and  of  other  days,  when'  my  heart 
was  in  all  its  singleness  and  freshness.  Lovely  floweret !  though  doonied 
to  waste  thy  sweetness  upon  a  rude  and  unworthy  soil,  may'st  thov 
bloom  ever  innocent  and  pure,  unchilled  by  any  blast  of  misery,  and 
untainted  by  any  of  those  poisonous  influences  which  always  hover 
round  youth  and  beauty  ! 

*  Such  were  the  May-day  festivities  of  Brook  Green ;  not  celebrated 
in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  ancient  reverence,  but  with  an  earnest 
And  light-hearted  gaiety.  It  wanted,  indeed,  its  proper  emblem,  the 
may-pole ;  there  were  no  itinerant  minstrels  singing  their  "  old  true 
tale"  of  *•  Ladye  Love  and  War" —  no  juggler  swallowing  fire  and 
smoke,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own  bowels,  and  the  astonishment 
of  beholders — none  of  the  descendants  of  Orson  Pinnit*  were-  there, 
with  the  royal  bears — nor  were  there  a  multitude  of  those  old  obserr- 
ances  and  games,  which  ''  have  a  spell  beyond  their  name,"  and  whieh 
raised  this  day  above  all  the  other  holidays  of  the  year.  I  leftr  it, 
however,  with  a  heart  something  freer  than  before,  as  the  sun  fi^at 
going  down,  "  trailing  clouds  of  glory"  which  Italy  never  exceeded. 
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MODERN  PILOBIMAGBS. — NO.  IV. 
THE  PAHACLETE. 

**  Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where  learning  lies» 
And  Venns  sets,  ere  Mercury  can  rise :" 

Said  Pppe,  imitating  Chaucer.  The  little  poet,  '*  no  more  for  loving  made, 
than  being  loved,"  should  haVe  been  contented  to  i^peak  for  liimaelflk 
There  exists  no  beii^  upon  earth  that  stands  so  much  in  noed  of  giving 
and  receiving  afiection,  as  the  man  of  letters  and  retirement;  nor  is 
diere  one  whose  habitual  pursuits  and  thoughts  ere  t^  congenial  to  tluu 
second  religion— that  single  devotedness  towards  one  lovely  object,  de* 

K'ved  of  which  every  nobler  spirit  frets  and  eats  into  itselil  If  the 
irt  of  the  poet  did  not  contradict  his  pen,  as  it  traced  the  sentiment, 
be  might  have  thought  on  Petrarch,  on  Abelard,  and  have  stood  con-; 
fated.  But  the  votaries  of  the  Muse  love  to  be  over-candid,  to  disen* 
tangle  themselves,  in  a  moment  of  high  spirits,  from  their  most  aacred 
ieelings,  and  to  toss  them  up  to  ridicule  in  good-humoured  vengeance 
for  many  an  hour  of  pain.  And  when  Feeling  grants  her  sons  a  holi- 
day, the  truants  instantly  rebel.  They  pelt  most  mercilessly  the  sove- 
reign whom  they  love,  with  missiles  that  wound,  if  they  do  not  kill : 
tneers  and  jests  pour  in  overwhelming  love,  enthusiasm,  pasnon,  all  that 
is  generous  and  great ;  the  vulgar  take  the  jest  for  ennest,  and  think 
the  laiighers  most  flinty-hearted,  while  the  roffues  compress  the  very 
fssenoe  of  feeling  in  the  same  heart's  core.  There  is  a  moral  gran- 
deur in  genius  and  passion  that  forbids  to  its  possessors  any  thing  like 
an  ufnit  de  eorpB,  or  party  spirit.  The  fraterni^  claims  no  allegiance 
or  loyalty  as  a  body ;  and  those  little  treasons  whi$h  its  membors  in- 
dulge in,  of  now  and  then  denying  the  sincerity,  nay  at  times  Uie  exist- 
ence, of  that  noble  sentiment  which  constitutes  their  essence,  are  re- 
garded by  it  as  rare  amusements : — similar  to  our  late  Monarch,  who 
was  said  to  enjoy  cordiaUy  the  caricatures  in  which  he  was  himself 
nqpreeented.  We  should,  therefore,  never  estimate  strictly  the  asser- 
tions of  poets  respecting  their  own  tribe.  They  are  sad  rogues,  and 
though  zealously  attached  to  fame,  cannot  resist,  now  and  then,  the 
temptation  of  telling  awkward  stories  of  themselves,  that  they  may  lead 
the  world  into  a  quagmire.  It  is  to  this  habit,  which  Feeling  has,  of 
pkying  the  traitor  with  itself,  that  Schlegel  hfis  assigned  the  name  of 
the  arSitraty  cemtc;  I  do  not  like  this  scholastic  system  of  labelling, 
and  had  radier  invent  a  new  term  every  time  that  the  idea  occurs,  tluai 
be  thus  fettered  in  my  vocabulary.  A  Dictionary  of  Sentiment  will 
certainly  be  the  tombstone  of  all  poetry  and  poetic  prose. 

Lady  Montague's  injurious  line,  which  is  rashly  quoted  above,  falls 
short  of  him  who  wrote  the  epistle  of  Heldise :  and  I  cannot  help  here 
remarking,  how  fortunate  it  was  for  the  poet's  fame  that  he  happened  to 
indulge  in  this  one  poetic  burst  of  passion.  Had  he  not  written  it,  and 
consequently  had  hostile  critics  the  power  of  fastening  on  him  the 
defect  of  being  passionless,  'tis  hard  to  say  with  what  success  his  me- 
mory might  have  weathered  the  storm.  But  as  there  is  no  impugning 
the  sensibility  of  the  heart  that  dictated  such  impassioned  verse,  this 
scrap  serves  during  the  reigning  state  of  taste,  as  a  sheet-anchor  in  the 
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i^ad  of  poetipc  fame.  It  affords  a  livdy  example  of  the  erroneous  opi- 
nions which  fature  generatioBs  may  form  of  geftius — smee  the  Epistle 
among  the  works  of  Pope  may  he  considered  as  a  mere  God^send. 

The  most  perfect  ideal .  painters,  or  imaginers,  in  the  world  are 
children,  and  moreover  the  most  scrupulous.  We  are  nearer  during 
that  age  to  our  mother  nature;  our  scenic  taste  is  fresh  fi:om  its  birdi, 
and  (directly  contrary  to  vulgar  opinions)  is  much  more  true  and  much 
less  fiintastic,  than  the  conventional  taste  of  educated  man.  To  think 
upon  the  delight  with  which  I  gaaed  in  childhood  on  rural  scenes,  waA 
contemplated  them  again  and  again  in  my  memory,  is  at  times  almibt 
sufficient  to  make  me  a  disciple  of  Berkeley;  external  things  seem  to 
have  lost  their  identities,  and  are  no  longer  the  lovely  thjaga  they  wete. 
Yet  the  change  is  in  me ; — they  are  but  ^hat  I  make  them.  The  ima-  ' 
gination  can  never  reoompose  the  tint,  in  which  all  things  were  doihed 
for  it  of  old.  The  "  purpureum  lumen  juventm**  cannot  aUude  to  the 
cheeks  of  youth ;  it  must  express  the  atmosphere  that  stretches  befbze 
its  vision.  And  this  simple,  inimitable  colouring  .is  sufficient  to  illume 
the  then-real  far  above  the  ideal  of  maturity's  moat  loCby  fli^t.  And 
things  also  wore  a  magnitude  that  since  has  most  inconceivably  shrunk 
away — what  a  huge  ^ace  was  the  village  we  wiere  reared  in!  hew  im- 
mense were  its  str.^^s,  and  how  stupendous  its  steeple  I  the  fields  that 
lay  around,  and  tkut  were  the  scenes  of  our  daily  excursions,  how  vast, 
how  interminable  did  they  appear,  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  heavea. 
We  go  and  return,  and  the  giants  have  dwindled  into  dwar&— our  miles 
become  inches,  and  our  mountains  mole*hilU — and  die  atmosphere  of 
indefinable  sentiment  that  was  wont  to  pervade  this  space  and  thoie 
objects  has  evaporate^  like  a  mi^t.  We  struggle  to  replace  this  vanished 
boon — we  call  this  struggle  sentiment-^^rwe  clothe  it  in  verse,  and  call 
it  poetry.     No  marvel  if  the  world  laugh  at  our  vanity. 

Man  endeavours  tp  substitute  ideality  for  the  reality  of  childhood^ 
imaginations  ;  he  compo^fs  pictures,  the  infant  copies  themrr*takes  tfaetn 
from  nature*  The  first  gives  himself  credit  ior  inventing  novelties, 
and  this  self-fiattery  communicates  an  artificial  charm  to  imaginauans 
sitrange  and  idle,  which  toucli  not  one  chord  of  his  sympathy,  and 
appe^  not  to  one  geQujne  principle  of  hia  taste.  Tales  of  Arahy.and 
Ind  are  misplaced  in  ihe  hands. of  children ;  for  them  nature  is  novelty 
enough.  Phantasma  and  gauds  and  toys  for  man ;  the  child  alone  is 
sensible  and  simple,  if  fools  and  story-books  would  permit  him  to  re- 
tnain  so.  But  the  mind  at  present  is  reared  after  a  mode,  the  converse 
of  that  which  has  been  found  to  suit  the  body :  the  spirits  and  strong 
meats  of  excitement  are  ministered  to  it  in  infancy,  and  it  has  to  retxaee 
iu  steps  to  ihe  milk-4iet  of  simplicity  in  its  old  days. 

The  poetry  read  during  childhood,  if  it  be  a  scene,  is  instantly  em- 
bodied ;  if  it  be  a  sketch,  is  immediately  filled  up.  The  imagination  • 
never  Rags ;  but  in  this,  its  activity,  there  is  little  ideaL  Real,  £uniliar 
scenes,  every-day  objects  are  sources  of  illusion,  fertile  and  varied  enough 
for  it.  It  does  not  dip  its  pencil  in  the  rainbow,  nor  c^ose  for  its 
canvass  the  &ntastic  cloud ;  its  little  domestic  world  is  pnoradise  and 
fairy-laad  fpr  its  purposes.  Yon  castle  on  the  height,  the  neighbouring 
mansion,  the  hiU^  the  grove,  the  stream*«>Bll  within  a  stone's  throwr  of 
the  youthful  visionary — possess  the  fireshness  of  romance  for  hisunwom 
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imagination.  It  is  thus  that  the  haunts  of  our  childhood  become  peo- 
pled with  the  personages  of  our  early  reading ;  and  thus  the  poetry 
which  we  have  first  read,  the  novels  and  fictions  which  we  have  first 
perused,  live  for  ever  in  our  recollections,  identified  with  vivid  reality. 
The  arbitrary  combinations  of  fancy  may  be  beautifiil,  but  never  lasting: 
they  chase  one  another  through  the  mind  like  the  shadows  of  cloudb 
flitting  over  the  plain,  or  like  Sie  stories  of  Ariosto,  replacing  and  obli- 
terating each  other.  But  reality,  in  the  mind,  is  imperishable,  and,  un- 
fiurtunately  for  our  happiness,  the  only  reality  we  deign  to  count  or  to 
cherish,  is  that  which  presented  itself  to  our  youthful  eyes  in  the  fairy 
garb  of  the  ideal.  It  is  hence  a  great  blessing  for  a  man  of  imagina- 
tion to  have  spent  his  childhood  amidst  beautifiil  scenes,  for  at  that  age 
the  back-ground,  as  well  as  the  prevailing  colour,  of  the  mind  is  unal- 
.  terably  established,  the  order  and  fate  of  all  its  future  associatioiis 
arra^^ed,  and  the  germs,  in  fine,  of  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains  take 
irradicable  possession  of  the  soil. 

•  The  three  first  lines  of  Pope's  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard''  starike  out  a 
picture  more  instantaneously  than  any  passage  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  in  English  poetry.  There  can  be  few  poetical  readers  in  whose  ear 
their  sound  does  not  dwell,  and  whose  imaginations  do  not  possess  a 
corresponding  scene.  In  my  fancy  they  formed  one  of  the  aboriginal 
setdements,  long  even  before  developed  passions  led  me  to  sympathize 
with  the  ill-fated  lovers. 

The  outline  of  love-stories  is  in  general  exquisite,  the  glimpse  is 
fascinating.  But,  strange  to  tell,  the  Muses  both  of  History  and  Fiction 
have  conducted  themselves  most  treacherously  towards  this  first,  this 
purest  of  passions.  We  will  pass  over  Sappho,  and  the  themes  of  the 
ancient  poets;  but  even  in  modern  times,  refined  as  they  were  by 
chivalry  and  religion,  those  lovers  whose  names  have  been  sung  and 
celebrated,  and  diosen  out  for  record,  present  but  sorry  examples  of 
that  passion  which  we  worship.  Petrarch  and  Laura,  Abelard  and 
Heloise, — ^perhaps  there  could  not  have  been  two  stories  worse  selected, 
or  less  calculated  to  represent  the  pure  and  sublime  perfection  of  mo- 
dern love.  Even  if  commentators  and  scholiasts  had  not  utterly 
tainted  the  ideality  of  Laura,  and  vulgarized  the  name  even  beyond 
poesy's  redemption,  with  their  Gothic  discoveries  about  ptubs^  &c.,  the 
very  pages  of  Petrarch  ofier  but  the  marks  of  a  frigid  and  conceited 
whim.  The  sonnetteer  seems  to  have  worshipped  his  mistress  chiefly 
for  that  quality  which  Shenstone  thanked  the  stars  he  wanted — that  her 
name  was  obnoxious  to  a  pun.  The  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  oflers 
a  still  more  wretched  example  of  modem  taste: — of  all  the  tales  that 
were  ever  put  together  by  fantastic  romancer,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
•revolting  and  the  most  ridiculous.  It  is  like  Don  Juan,  one  of  those 
traps  of  aympathy,  that  beguile  us  with  concealed  sneer  into  genuine 
emotion,  and  then  turn  us  out  most  impolitely  with  a  broad  and  avowed 
grin.  In  truth  the  circumstances  and  fate  of  these  for-&med  lovers 
present  so  broad  a  mask  for  ridicule,  that  one  cannot  help  being  amased 
at  the  preposterous  choice  of  Voluire,  who  founded  his  indecent 
ribaldry  on  the  pure  heroism  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  when  he  might 
have  found  in  the  lives  of  thoae  canonized  lovers  so  fertile  a  theme  for 
his  powers  of  burlesque.     Thence,  indeed,  he  might  have  dealt  hearty 
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blows  on  the  monkish  religion  be  hated,  and  might  also  hare  made 
himself  sufficiently  merry  with  impassioned  sentiment.* 

The  lovers,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  answerable  for  those 
mishaps  in  their  story,  which  unfortunately  render  it  so  anti-romantic, 
and  which  are  much  more  calculated  to  excite  our  risibility  than  our 
interest.  Their  names  have  become  ideal,  and  it  is  an  ill-applied  re- 
search, that  would  discover  the  actual,  unadorned  causes  of  their 
poetical  complaints.  Were  I,  with  Mr.  Berington,  to  enter  into  their 
history,  and  discuss  the'f  merits  and  demerits — inquire  into  the  sources 
of  their  sorrow  and  celebrity,  I  am  afraid  we  should  find  them  no  better 
and  DO  more  heroic  than  they  ought  to  be.  Abelard  might  appear  the 
vain,  petulant,  selfish  pedant,  who  deserved  the  punishment  he  under- 
went ;  and  Heloise,  a  nun,  who,  over  and  above  the  crying  sin  of 
blueism,  wrote  Latin  epistles  not  very  capable  of  a  modest  translation. 

But  let  such  a  learned  discussion  rest  in  the  inchoate  shape  of  a 
"  may  be,**  Like  Mercury,  my  assumed  office  only  respects  the  sbades  ; 
and  if  that  gossip,  tradition,  has  purified  one  name  or  two,  among  the 
thousands  she  has  vilified,  let  us  take  them  at  her  hands  as  we  find 
them,  nor  be  so  rfgidly  attached  to  truth,  as  to  restore  and  refresh  the 
blemishes  that  time  has  removed.  Therefore,  lovers  of  the  Paraclete, 
closed  be  the  old  volume  of  your  history, — we  will  suppose  you,  the 
warmest,  the  purest,  the  noblest,  and  most  disinterested  pair,  that 
ever  sacrificed  to  the  blind  god — Abelard  shall  be  the  preux  chevalier 
of  scholarship  and  love,  and  Heloise  the  ideal  of  that  most  rare  and 
most  lovely  of  beings,  in  whom  learning  and  genius  are  united  with 
the  tenderness  and  boundless  passion  of  a  female  heart. 

Thus  leaving  their  lives  to  their  proper  domicile— our  imagination, 
let  us  trace  the  history  of  their  ashes.  Abelard  died  in  114^,  at  the 
priory  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Chalons-sur-Soane,  whither  he  had  retired 
from  Cluni,  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  his  health.  He  was  buried  first 
at  St.  Marcel,  but  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Heloise,  then  abbess  of 
the  Paraclete,  the  body  was  taken  up  privately  by  night,  (to  avoid  the 
opposition  of  the  monks)  and  conveyed  to  the  Paraclete.  There  Heloise 
buried  the  remains  of  her  husband  in  a  chapel,  which  he  had  himself 
constructed,  called  Petit  Moustier.  She  survived  him  for  the  space  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  was  laid  by  his  side,  according  to  her  dying 
wish.  We  need  not  copy  the  inscription  in  barbarous  Latin,  that 
graced  this  her  first  monument.  In  1497  the  ashes  of  the  lovers  were 
taken  up  and  buried  separately  in  the  great  church  of  the  abbey ;  till 
in  1630,  the  abbess  Marie  de  la  Rochefoucault  caused  these  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity.  In  1 766,  a  monument 
was  erected  over  them,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  which  is 
still  visible  on  the  tomb  newly  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  La 
Chaise : — 

Hie 
Sub  eodem  marmore  jacent, 

Hujus  monasterit 

Conditor,  Petrus  Abslardus^ 

£t  Abbaiissa  prima,   Heloissa, 

*  It  was  in  this  liffht  that  Bayle  viewed  the  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise^  and  1ir 
treated  it  accordingly. 
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Olim  stmliis,  innoio,  amore,  iaftutiis  nuptMi 

Et  pcsnitentti. 

Nunc  eteroft,  auod  speramus,  felicitate 

bonjuncti. 

Petrus  Abaclardus  obiit  xx  pritna  Aprilis  m.c.xlii. 

Heloissa,  XVII  Mali  m.c.lxiii. 

Curis  Carols  de  Roucy  Paiacleti  abbatissac. 

M.D.CX}.LXX1X. 

Two  years  after  ibis  was  erected,  the  Paraclete  was  visited  by  an 
English  traveller,  a  letter  from  whom  on  the  subject  is  preserved  in 
the  Annual  Register  for  1768.  The  old  abbess  told  him  that  no  Eng- 
lish person  had  visited  the  abbey  as  long  as  she  could  remember.  It 
is  remarkable  that  she  herself  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  that  the 
prior  of  St.  Marcel  was  Irish.* 

When  all  the  convents  were  destroyed  in  1792,  the  inhabitants  of 
Nogent-sur-Seine  transported  the  remains  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  to  the 
vaiUts  of  their  own  church.  From  thence  they  were  brought  by  order 
of  the  government  to  Paris  m  the  year  1 800,  and  placed  in  the  Museum 
of  French  monuments,  Rve  det  Petitt  Augtutins^  in  a.  neat  sepulchral 
canopy  or  chapel»  built  by  M.  Lenoir  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete* 
Previous  to  their  being  here  deposited,  the  remains  were  examined, 
and  the  unromantic  vrocl*i-verbal  details  the  several  bones  that  had  as 
yet  escaped  dissoluUon.f  The  establishment  of  a  Succursal  Mont  de 
Piete^  or  pawnbroker's  office^  adjoining  the  Museum,  again  disturbed 
the  ashes  of  the  lovers  in  1814.  In  1817  the  Museum  itself  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  coffins,  &c.  were  removed  to  Pere  La  ChaisC)  where 
the  sepulchral  chapel  was  re-erected  ;  and  here,  it  is  to  be  hopedi  the 
bones  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  have  found  at  length  an  undisturbed 
sanctuary. 

The  sepulchral  chapelt  as  it  is  called,  in  which  those  &med  remains 
rest,  does  little  honour  to  M.  Lenoir.  The  tomb  itself  is  the  same  as 
of  old,  but  the  reclining  figures  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  have  been 
evidently  plastered  up  and  repaired.  The  chapel  or  canopy,  that 
rises  above,  is  not  many  feet  high,  wretchedly  slated,  and  surmouated 
with  arabesque  pinnacles  of  wood.  The  only  thought  of  reverence  in- 
spired by  it,  is  owing  to  its  being  partially  constructed  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Paraclete.  And  the  monument  altogether  is  worthy  of  the  nation, 
tliat  has  left  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  to  crumble  in  deal  boxes,  honoured, 
nevertheless,  in  burlesque  ostentation,  with  the  title  of  sarcophagi. 

*  "  Before  dinner,"  writes  tins  trayeller,  *<  St.  Romain  walked  with  me  rouod 
the  demesne.  Mr.  Pope's  description  is  ideal,  and,  to  poetical  minds,  easily  con- 
Tcyed,  but  I  taw  neither  rocks  nor  pines.  Nor  was  it  a  kind  of  grovnd,  which 
•rer  seemed  to  enooorage  such  objecU ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  in  a  Tale,"  &c. 

"  The  superstructure  of  the  Paraclete  is  not  the  same  as  we  can  imagine  the  IMk 
century  to  have  produced  i  but  the  vaulted  part,  as  the  arches  are  all  pointed,  may 
most  likely  be  such.  Adjoining  is  a  low  building,  now  inhabited  by  a  miller, 
which  has  some  marks  of  real  antiquity ;  and  St.  Romain  concurred  with  me  in  the 
sentiment.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  public  hall  where  Abelard  might  have  given 
his  lectures :  for  in  the  wall,  on  each  sidle,  are  small  apertures,  so  horixontal,  that 
they  have  strongappearaocesof  benches,  which  never  rise  theatrically  inthdur  build- 
ings abroad.*' 

t  There  were,  the  "  femur  et  tibia,  lea  cAtes,  les  vert^bres,  et  une  grande  por- 
tion du  crane  et  de  la  macfaoire  inffirieure"  of  poor  Abelard.  Of  Heloise,  there 
were,  <*  une  t^te  compute,  la  mlUshoire  inf^rieure  en  deux  parties,  les  ossemens  deft 
Cttisses,  des  bras,  et  des  jambes,  conserves  dans  leur  entier." 
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The  great  mscription  0iay  be  worth  {Nreaerviiigt  a$  it  is  at  present 
very  illegible,  and  it  seems  to  be  intended  to  erase  that  part  of  it  which 
alludes  to  Abelard's  having  formed  three  figures  from  one  block  of 
marble,  to  represent  the  Trinity. 

"  Piene  Ab^lard^  fondateur  de  cette  abbaye,  vivait  dans  le  douzi^me  si^le ; 
il  se  distiDKua  par  son  savoir  et  la  raret^  de  900  m^Ue  ;  cependant  il  publia 
un  traits  de  la  Trtnit^  ^ui  fut  condaina^  par  un  coacile  teiiu  ^  Soissons,  en 
1120.  11  se  r^tracta  aussit6t  avec  une  soumissionparfaite;  et,  pourt^moigner 
qu'il  n'avait  eu  que  des  sentiments  orthodoxes,  if  (it  faire  de  cette  pierre  cet 
trois  figures  aui  repr^entent  les  trois  personnes  divines  dans  une  nature,  apr^ 
avoir  consacre  cette  ^ise  au  Saint  JBsprit,  ou'il  nomma  Paraclet,  par  rapport 
auz  consolations  qu'ilavait  goiit^s  pendant  la  retrait^  quHl  fit  en  ce  lieu.  11 
avail  ^pous^  H^oise,  qui  en  fut  la  premiere  abbesse.  L'amour  qui  avail  uni 
leur  esprit  pendant  leur  vie,  et  qui  se  conserva  pendant  leur  absence  par  let 
lettres  les  plus  tendres  et  les  plus  spintuelles^  a  r^uni  leurs  corps  dans  ce 
tombean.  Il  mourut  le  21  Avril  1 143,  kfjk  de  soixante-tsois  ant,  apite  avoir 
donn^  Pun  et  Pautre  des  marques  d'une  vie  chrdtienue  et  spirilaeUe. 

''  Par  tr^haute  et  tr^puissante  dame  Catherine  de  la  Rochefoucaull, 
abbesse,  le  3  Juin,  1701." 

Abelard,  like  Rousseau,  is  one  of  those,  whose  &ne»  during  their 
lives  as  well  as  after,  is  chiefly  personal.  Even  his  literary  reputa- 
tion was  necessarily  of  that  kind,  since  the  fashion  of  the  age  was  not 
so  much  to  ¥mte  volumes,  as  to  argoe  in  public,  read  lectures,  and 
support  theses.  As  a  scholastic  philosopher.  Us  dame  is  perhaps 
the  most  eminent  m  those  dark  ages,  and  it  is  singalar,  that  this  man 
of  passion  and  genitis,  t^ose  name  has  been  han&d  down  as  the  hero 
of  love  and  sentiment,  should  have  been  the  great  and  triumphant 
enemy  of  the  philosophy  most  akin  to  those  feelings.  It  was  owing 
chiefly  to  him,  that  the  writings  of  Aristotle  obtained  that  reverence 
and  worship,  till  then  bestowed  on  the  mysticism  of  the  Platomsts. 
The  change  was  but  from  One  schenpua  of  aoBiaeilse  to  another,  but  we 
are  astonished  to  find  that  whieh  is  the  antidote  to  all  poetry  and  sen- 
timent, preferred  by  Abelaffd  to  the  sttbtimespeettliitioiki  of  the  aeade- 
mists.  From  his  choice  of  tenetK  we  should  conjecture  that  in  his  love 
he  was  not  much  elevated  above  a  sensual  passion,  and  Heloise  casts 
up  to  him  a  similar  reproach  in  one  of  her  letters.  Heloise  was  indeed 
his  superior  in  every  respect,  and  if  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
samples  of  the  sexes,  the  lords  of  the  creation  ate  huidlaled  far  beneath 
the  lovely  beings  Whom  tfaey  desfignate  as  slates.  Not  only  in  disin- 
terestedness, in  passion,  in  pore  and  exalted  afi^ctiotf ,  k  Heloise  pre- 
eminent, but  even  in  genius,  in  the  art  of  comjxysition,  the  famed  phi- 
losopher whom  she  loved,  is  vastly  inferior  to  her.  The  letters  of 
Heloise  are  nobly  eloquent,  and  even  when  they  treat  of  learned  sub- 
jects, have  none  of  that  contemptible  afiectation  aad  puerility,  which 
fills  those  of  Abelard.  She  accuses  him  in  the  warmth  of  afiectionate 
reproach,  and  he  in  answer  divides  ioto  his  firstly,  his  secondly,  and 
thirdly,  some  pobr  and  cold-blooded  arguments  in  reply  to  her  glow- 
ing and  pathetic  letters.  But  I  must  respect  my  former  resolution, 
nor  unromance  the  ideal  outline  of  their  story  by  the  obtrusion  of  im- 
pertinent truth.  R. 
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SKETCHES    or   ITALY,    IN    VEilSE    ANB    TKOSE. 

NO.  111. — VENICE. 
Thou  cloudless  Mood,  whose  trcinbling  light  appears 
Lik^  the  faint  imase  of  departed  years. 
Mournful  bat  lovdy ;  dow  in  distance  spread 
O'er  dim  uncertain  forms,  now  nearer  shed 
In  gems  of  sparkling  lustre,  O  be  thoa 
With  starry  cincture  and  unclouded  brow 
My  guide  and  ^ardian ;  by  the  mountain-side. 
Through  the  wild  forest,  o'er  the  heaving  tide. 
Pour  All  the  softness  of  thy  liquid  ray, 
And  shine  serene  as  childhood's  purest  day. 
For,  looking  on  thine  orb,  again  I  seem 
To  taste  the  freshness  of  life^  early  stream, 
I  view  again  those  risions  whence  1  drew 
The  dreams  of  hope,  and  all  its  ioys  renew. 
Mild  eye  of  Heaven,  still  does  thy  radiance  sleep 
O'er  earth  and  air,  and  o'er  the  unruffled  deep. 
The  same  as  when  I  watch'd  thy  path  with  gaze 
Of  infant  wonder,  in  thy  silvery  rays 
Reading  my  wayward  fancies ;  but,  alas  ! 
Time's  gnawing  cares,  those  mental  clouds  which  pass. 
Shade  oeep'ning  shade,  o'er  manhood's  breast,  have  changeif 
The  mind  that  woos  thee ;  thoughts  which  soaring  ranged 
On  thy  bright  sphere  into  the  heavens  are  now 
Seen  but  as  memory's  imaae,  and  the  brow 
Which  then  was  calm  as  thine  aethereal  light. 
Is  overcast  with  melancholy  night 
Of  earthly  passions.     Orb  of  peace,  once  more 
My  virtuous  joys,  my  soothiuff  hopes  restore, 
Supdue  each  grosser  wish,  ana  leave  me  free 
As  in  the  hour  when  first  I  gazed  on  thee. 

'Twas  thus  1  mused,  as  from  Italians  shore 
The  dark  prow  spraiijf;  beneath  the  bending  oar. 
And  Venice  rose  bemre  me  in  her  pride — 
The  moon's  last  rays  were  quivering  on  the  tide. 
The  stars  were  shooting  in  the  heavens,  the  sigh 
Of  distant  winds  re-echoed  in  the  sky. 
And  night  in  viigin  beauty  shone  serene. 
So  shouldst  thou.  Ocean's  fairest  Isle,  be  seen. 
Not  mid  the  fervour  of  meridian  day. 
When  floods  of  gorgeous  splendour  round  thee  play. 
But  in  the  sofl  repose,  the  milder  light 
Which  streams  from  earth's  attendant  satellite  : 
Then  spire  and  dome  more  ample  rise,  and  throw 
A  deeper  shadow  on  the  vale  below  j 
Then  those  pale  argent  rays  that  slanting  fall 
On  arch  and  pinnacle  and  turret-wall. 
From  point  to  point  in  level  lustre  stray, 
And  on  the  edge  of  darkness  fiide  away. 
All  is  the  night's — ^how  broad  the  ch«iten'd  glare 
Floats  round  each  mass  and  melts  it  into  air  I 
How  the  erey  hues  on  mould'ring  turrets  lie. 
And  blend  thek  forms  of  aether  with  the  sky. 
Till  every  trace  of  earthly  semblance  die. 
And  spints  of  celestial  image  seem 
To  sail  aroundthem  on  Uie  lunar  beam. 
Choosing  her  wave-worn  palaces  and  towers 
Wherein  to  revel  through  the  midnight  hours. 
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TiUiuiHii  ratums,  aod  to  the  sons  of  paw 
Restores  the  bitter  load  of  life  again.  ^ 

O  (air  and  beauteous  to  the  eye,  within 
Corrupt  and  (bul  and  tainted  o*er  with  sin, 
Whicn  ages  have  engender'd !    I  will  weep 
Not  thy  past  glories ;  let  thy  children  keep 
Their  records  to  eflOtice  the  bitter  shame 
Of  crime  that  darkens,  Venice,  round  thy  name. 
1  mourn  that  thou  hast  ever  been  ;  the  ware 
Which  Freedom  to  thy  suppliant  fathers  gave 
Long  since  should  have  o'erwhelm'd  thee,  ere  the  blood 
Of  one  poor  slave  had  fiow'd  to  stain  its  flood ; 
Ere  thou  hadst  thrown  thy  mounds  upon  its  tide. 
And  curb'd  the  heavings  of  its  free-bom  pride, 
Till  round  thee  it  compressed  its  stagnant  pool 
In  fetid  stillness  like,  thy  tyrant^rule. 
No  conouer'd  nation  then  had  cursed  the  hour 
Which  doom'd  their  children  to  thy  lawless  power ; 
Lonely  in  woe  still  Athens  would  have  view'd 
Her  trophied  marbles  guard  her  solitude ; 
Still  in  ner  silent  port  she  might  have  seen 
The  couching  lion  *  ^are  with  angry  mien 
On  Salamis,  as  list'nmg  to  the  dirge 
Of  heroes,  swelling  slowly  o'er  the  suige. 
She  had  not  then  bewail'd  that  Christians  dartd 
To  seize  those  reKcs  which  the  Moslem  spared. 
Nor  'mid  the  ruins  of  Minerva's  fane  * 
Felt  all  the  wounds  of  ages  bleed  s«ain. 

But  vain  my  meditations :  'tis  the  hour 
When  Pleasure  woos  her  votaries  to  her  bower, 
And  Venice  views  her  dark-hair'd  daushten  ^ide 
Like  sea-nymphs  on  the  night-o*ershaaow*d  tide. 
Now  softly-struck  guitars  sound  silvery  sweet, 
And  lovers  sighs  on  midnight  breezes  meet. 
Now  flit  the  gondolas;  from  prow  to  stem 
The  gorgeous  banners  wave,  the  torches  burn  ; 
Through  noiseless  streets,  where  footstep  never  fell 
On  maiden's  ear  her  lover's  watch  to  tell. 
They  move  ;  a  rippling  lustre  marks  their  way. 
And  lights  before  their  furrowed  pathway  play. 
Streaming  from  palaces  where  masque  ana  ball 
Unto  the  thronged  saloon  Uie  triflers  eall. 
Those  listless  flutterers  of  fashion's  hour. 
Who  fly.  in  FoUy*s  chase  from  flower  to  flower. 
Whose  task  it  is  life's  dulness  to  beguile. 
To  gaze,  to  yawn,  to  saunter,  and  to  smile. 
Whose  only  nope  is  to  escape  from  thought. 
Whose  sole  ambition  to  remain  untaught. 
Save  in  that  lore  which  every  fool  can  teach. 
The  flimsy  nothing,  wrapp'd  in  flippant  speech ; 
Who  with  the  lines  of  an  unmeaning  face 
Twisted  into  the  andes  of  grimace, 
In  rival  contest  of  distortion  vie. 
And  mould  their  hideousneu  for. beauty's  eye. 
Here  let  them  loiter  whibt  their  country^;roans. 
Here  let  them  prate  of  pleasure,  whilst  the  moans 

*  Alluding  to  tte\  figure  of  a  lion  which  adorned  the  Plrsas  and  was  carried  off 
b^  the  Venetians ;  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  when  they  be> 
sieged  the  city. 
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Of  tortvrcd  man,  from  oavems  fool  and  dank. 
Join  with  the  xingiog  bdt  aod  fetter's  elank. 
Insensate  1  here  yvur  nightly  Tigtls  keep ; 
I  turn  to  him  who  ooW  wakes  to  weep^ 

Within  the  lowest  ctaogeon's  darkest  shade. 
Upon  a  rushy  mattiess  squalid  laid, 
where  slimfr«ngender'd  reptiles  slowly  crawl. 
And  the  thick  damps  hang  dotted  on  die  wall. 
His  manly  limbs  to  shsods  of  sinew  shrunk, 
His  hoUow  eye  within  its  socket  sunk. 
Behold  the  captive— he  ibr  twenty  years 
Has  bathed  that  dongpeon's  parement  with  his  tears. 
Torn  from  the  wodd  in  manhood's  early  prime. 
Unseen,  unknown  the  accuser  and  the  cnme ; 
Doom'd  in  this  ehamel-hirase  to  draw  his  breath. 
And  hour  hj  hour  to  feel  a  llTing  death. 
When  nask  in  visions  on  hu  madd'ning  brain 
Those  fonns  of  love  he  ne'er  must  see  again. 
Wife,  ehildien,  all  that  made  him  feel  it  bliss 
To  live,  the  infiuit  grasp,  the  matron  kiss 
Still  fresh  in  memory  on  his  lips,  still  pKss^d 
With  aching  reoolkction  to  his  bieaat. 
Long  did  he  hope,  and  when  the  door  unbarr'd 
Upon  its  rusty  ninges  hoarsely  jair'd. 
He  sprans  with  trdnblin^  easemess  to  drink 
The  flood  of  da?,  that  qmverM  ronnd  the  blink 
Of  his  lone  vault;  and  tum'd  his  tipward  eye 
To  catch  once  more  the  beam  of  libertyi 
And  claspM  hie  supplicating  hands  to  know 
If  vengeance  yet  were  sated  with  hts  woe* 
In  vain—- the  mournful  day  snccetded  day. 
Sad  years  oi  bitter  anffoish  loU'd  away. 
Till  all  that  high  disoain  and  generous  ptide 
That  steel'd  his  breast  to  bear,  within  htm  di^ 
He  hoped,  he  feai'd  no  more  \  ihejoyotta  pna^ 
Love,  frtendshin,  peace,  wcreall  cncM  at  last, 
Sear'd  from  his  Dtighted  boaom  9^-now  to  scrawl 
Unmeaning  lines  upon  his  prisan-jwall. 
To  play  with  stmws,  or  trace  the  spider's  diread 
Hanoinff  its  long  festoons  around  his  bed^ 
Or  crer  liis  brows  hb  tatter'd  robe  to  bind, 
fietray  the  wanderings  of  a  ruin'd  mind ; 
And  that  sad  smile  which  farrows  his  pde  cheek. 
Is  the  heart's  hwt  feint  effort  ere  it  bseak. 

And  dost  thou  boast,  amidst  such  weea  as  these. 
Thy  painted  halls,  thy  gm^oous  paiiares» 
Tyrannic  Venice  1   Con  aU  these  atone 
For  this  one  guildess  captive^s  secret  groani'^ 
For  the  lonj^  pangs  of  hrm,  who,  born  as  free 
As  BKmntaii»-ais,''was  spniWdtodust  by  thee! 
I  mourn  thee  not  in  thy  misfoctnne's  hovr  ; 
No— perish,  I  exclaim,  tosatiaile  Pow'r  1 
Perish  all  those  who  at  the  bloody  shrine 
Of  mad  ambition  offer'd  csimes  like  thme ; 
Who  strain'd  each  thought  to  conqver.and  oppress. 
But  Ufi  ondooe  the  nobler  task,  19  Uess ; 
Strove  not  the  api^ause  of  virtuous  minds  to  gain. 
And  in  the  hearts  of  grateful  thousand  reign. 
But  fellow-man  like  heids  of  catttesold. 
And  barter'd  sacred  liberty  for  gold. 
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Proud  city !  I  will  read  ihe  leseon  here^ 

Which  aj)eaks  to  a^es  :  on  thy  massive  pier. 

Where  met  the  nations  of  the  world  and  spread 

Its  wealth  into  thy  bosom,  the  lone  tread 

Sounds  fearfully ;  within  thy  port  the  reed 

Clusters  unfltirr'd,  and  round  thy  keels  the  weed 

Shelters  the  gnawing  worm ;  because  thy  sway 

Taught  calumny  to  whisper  life  away. 

On  every  thought  of  cruelty  refined. 

And  with  the  keenest  tortures  rack'd  the  mind 

(That  heavenly  particle  which  man  defies 

And  soars  exultmg  whilst  the  body  dies), 

Lent  to  suspicion's  breath  the  ready  ear. 

And  shewed  ihy  slaves  the  danger  e'en  to  *  fear. 

When  looks  aud  sigha  were  summoned  forth  to  plead 

'Gainst  bloodless  hands,  the  foul  imputed  deed. 

Hadst  thou  not  thus  each  generous  wish  suppressed, 

Hadst  thou  from  the  oppressor  snatchM  the  oppressed. 

This  storm  of  desolation  would  have  pass'd 

Thy  children  would  have  rallied  to  the  last. 

And  thou  wouldst  still  hart  shone  the  Ocean's  gem. 

Firm  'mid  thy  subject  isles,  unchauged,  unmoved  like  them. 

Whilst  other  celebrated  cities  derive  in  part  their  interest  from  their 
civil  and  military  history,  Venice  is  attractive  chiefly  by  her  local  pe~ 
culiarities.  A  romantic  feeling  is  awakened  at  the  ftight  of  her,  which 
may  be  attributed  more  to  the  singularity  of  her  sitomtion  than  to  the 
genius  or  achievements  of  her  natives.  Her  magnificent  edifices  rest 
upon  the  waves,  and  are  approadied  only  along  the  silent  boaom  of 
the  waters.  Even  the  busy  operations  of  cominerce  were  performed 
in  her  streets  with  comparativie  tranquillity.  She  received  the  treasmres 
of  the  East  upon  her  quays  and  in  her  warehouses,  not  with  the  tmnnl- 
tuous  crash  of  overloaded  wains  and  sledges,  but  from  the  peaceful 
felucca,  which  having  deposited  its  burthen,  spread  again  its  canvass  to 
the  breeze  and  sailed  in  search  of  richer  offerings  to  the  pride  of  its 
sea^wreathed  mistress.  When  we  recline  in  our  gondolas  and  impelled 
by  an  invisible  hand  glide  along  her  broad  canals^^when  at  every  turn 
we  perceive  new  objects  of  architectural  splendour  rising  before  us  in 
rapid  succession,  palaces  receding  beyond  palaces,  domes  clustering 
behind  domes,  the  long  perspective  of  arcades,  the  broad  expanse  of 
piassas,  the  tapering  points  of  towers  and  pinnacles-'when  we  survey 
all  these  reflecting  their  facades  in  the  watery  mirror  beneath  them, 
which,  far  from  seeming  to  supply  the  place  of  a  foundation,  continued 
their  images  to  another  heaven  and  another  sky,  the  whole  appears 
like  a  magnificent  pageant  with  the  immateriality  of  which  the  sea  and 
the  air  mingle,  but  to  which  the  earth  affords  no  support.  This  un- 
substantial character  of  Venice  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  exr- 
tent  and  duration  of  her  political  power.  It  seems  as  if  a  breath  could 
ad  any  time  have  annihilated,  and  yet  it  required  the  lapse  of  ages  to 
shake  and  to  subvert  the  fabric  Of  her  empire.  Mistress  in  the  d^  of 
her  greatness  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  she  fitted 
the  seat  of  her  power,  not  on  the  land  which  she  possessed,  but  on  the 
waters  which  flowed  by  her.  She  grasped  with  insatiable  ambition 
distant  possessions,  and  contended  with  mighty  empires,  but  still  her 

*  From  Tiicitu9— id  ipsum  paventes  quod  timuisscnt. 
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existence  was  on  tbe  waves ;  her  ships  conveyed  to  her  port  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Eastern  world,  or  bore  the  sound  of  her  vengeance  to  re- 
mote countries,  whilst  she,  unprotected  by  bulwarks,  unconfined  by 
ramparts,  and  defended  only  by  the  singularity  of  her  situation  and 
the  terror  of  her  name,  seemed  to  exist  as  much  at  least  in  imagination 
as  in  reality.  The  extent  and  greatness  of  her  power  appeared  to  her 
opponents  as  undefined  as  the  walls  of  her  capital.  A  shadowy  uncer- 
tainty overspread  her  actions  as  well  as  her  habitations.  She  was  felt 
before  she  was  seen.  She  was  present  every  where,  and  as  occasion 
required  could  condense  to  a  pomt,  or  expand  to  along  line  of  attack, 
the  numerous  population  whidi  she  commanded.  The  genius  of  her 
government  partook  of  this  secresy  and  indistinctness.  Its  designs 
were  conceived  in  darkness,  and  its  mandates  issued  in  silence :  there 
was  no  preparatory  notice  by  debate  and  discussion,  no  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  popular  fbeling  by  hints  and  surmises;  the  de- 
cree and  the  execution  were  simultaneous,  the  flash  was  seen  and  the 
bolt  felt  at  the  same  instant.  Obscurity  is  a  source  of  power  as  well 
as  of  sublimity,  and  the  long  existence  of  the  Venetian  government 
may,  perhaps,  be  aseribed  in  part  to  that  cause.  Of  the  wisdom  of 
its  institutions,  on  which  it  was,  during  so  long  a  period,  the  fiishion  for 
political  writers  to  descant,  we  may  now  be  allowed  to  entertain  con- 
siderable doubts.  If  to  sacrifice  individual  rights  to  public  security — if 
to  consolidate  into  a  morbid  mass  of  suspicion,  treachery,  and  fear,  the 
mental  energies  of  the  people — if  to  stifle  Nature's  most  honourable 
fi^Ungs  at  their  birth,  and  form  the  infant  reason  by  artificial  compres- 
sion, to  that  passive  character  which  assents  when  it  should  inquire, 
and  complies  when  it  should  object — ^if  to  call  off,  by  the  open  sanction 
of  unbounded  profligacy,  the  observer's  attention  from  the  crimes  of 
the  state,  to  the  vices  of  the  citizen,  and  thus,  under  the  mask  of  pri- 
vate  licentiousness,  to  advance  with  security  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
most  atrocious  actions,  be  wisdom,  Venice  may  claim  and  enjoy  tbe  re- 
putation of  political  sagacity.  The  reward,  however,  of  such  sagacity 
has  been  the  fate  which  Venice  has  ^cperienced.  She  fell  with  igno- 
miny, as  she  existed  by  oppression.  The  objects  of  her  ambition  were 
wealtli  and  power  :  these  she  possessed,  and  these  have  passed  away ; 
npr  will  the  Muse  of  Italy,  whom  she  despised  in  her  prosperity,  and 
who  could  alone  have  ensured  her  immortality,  now  awaken  along  tbe 
waters  which  receive  into  their  stagnant  depths  the  falling  fragments 
of  her  ruined  halls  and  palaces,  one  strain  to  celebrate  her  former 
grandeur,  or  bewail  her  present  desolation.  H. 


BONO.      BY    T.    CAMPBELL. 

Star  that  bringest  home  the  bee,         Whil?t  faf-oflPJowing  herds  are  hcaid. 

And  sett^st  the  weary  labourer  free !         And  songs,  when  toil  is  done. 

If  any  star  shed  peace,  'tis  thou.  From  cottaoes  whose  smoke  unstipr'd 

That  scnd'st  it  from  above.  Curls  yellow  in  the  sun. 

Appwi^g  when  Heaven's  breath  and  star  of  love's  soft  interviews. 
•    A*»  «w^*  ••  I—*-  —^  I  Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse : 

Are  swc^t  as  her^s  we  love.  Their  remembrancer  in  HwVn, 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies.  Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art. 

Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise.      Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart. 
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London,  Oct.  11,  1817. 

The  most  remarkable  public  buildings  in  London  are  certainly  the 
Royal  Palaces.  Nothing  can  give  one  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  com* 
paratively  little  respect  in  which  kings  are  held  in  this  country,  than 
the  external  aspect  of  their  residences.  And  they  shew,  also,  the  state 
of  total  barbarism  in  which  the  arts  remained  in  England,  at  a  period 
when  they  had  reached  the  highest  state  of  perfection  that  they  have 
hitherto  arrived  at  in  other  countries,  her  immediate  neighbours. 

The  best  and  handsomest  of  the  town  palaces  is  Buckingham-House ; 
and  this  would  hardly  serve  for  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  private  gen- 
tleman in  France.  Think  of  the  monarch  of  a  great  nation  having  for 
his  town  palace  a  brick  house  two  stories  high,  with  four  pilasters  stuck 
on  the  front  of  it,  and  nine  windows  on  a  floor !  Yet  such  is  Bucking- 
ham-house, situated  in  one  of  the  parks.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  a  royal  palace  ;  but  was  built  by  a  nobleman,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.     But  this,  you  will  think,  does  not  mend  the  matter. 

There  are  two  other  palaces,  which  are  of  brick  also.  They  are  even 
inferior  to  the  one  I  have  described ;  and  are  remarkable  only  for  that 
perverse  skill  which  could  contrive  to  put  together  such  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials, without  by  any  accident,  or  in  any  particular,  making  an  ap- 
proach to  either  grandeur  or  beauty. 

Carlton-House,  the  present  town  residence  of  the  Regent,  but  whidi 
was  erected  expressly  for  him  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  is  in 
much  better  style.  It  is  built  of  stone  ;  and  though  extremely'small, 
is  in  very  good  taste.  It  has  a  highly  ornamented  Corintliian  portico, 
which,  combining,  and  yet  contrasting,  with  the  simple  style  of  the 
wings  of  the  building,  gives  an  elegant  and  somewhat  classical  air  to 
the  whole.  The  small  court-yard  before  the  house  is  entered  by  two 
handsome  Ionic  gateways,  which,  had  they  been  connected  together 
by  a  low  screen,  surmounted  by  an  appropriate  iron  railing,  would 
have  rendered  the  effect  of  the  whole  building  elegant  and  complete. 
But  in  this  country  they  contrive,  in  matters  of  taste,  to  spoil  every 
thing.  They  have  done  so  in  this  instance  most  effectually,  by  con- 
necting the  gateways  to  each  other  by  a  high  screen  surmounted  by 
couples  of  Ionic  columns,  reaching  to  the  same  height  as  the  gateways 
themselves,  which  is  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  whole  building, 
llie  effect  of  this  is  totally  bad;  for  the  columns  have  nothing  to  sup- 
port but  themselves ;  and  from  the  novel  predicament  in  which  they 
are  placed,  they  are  not  able  to  do  even  that  with  anything  like  grace 
or  dignity. 

There  are  two  other  palaces  about  four  leagues  from  London,  and 
one  about  seven.     These  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

Next  to  the  palaces,  I  have  inquired  for  the  public  offices  of  the 
Government ;  but  I  find  most  of  them  are  built  in  such  a  strange  and 
disorderly  style,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
distinct  idea  of  them  by  a  description.  Indeed  I  cannot  get  one  my- 
self by  looking  at  them.  I  here  speak  of  the  War-OflSce,  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  Treasury,  &c»  all  of  which  are  joined  to  each  other,  and 
form  part  of  the  side  of  a  long  street. 
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These  buUdings,  for  the  same  expense  which  they  must  have  cost, 
might  have  been  made  a  splendid  ornament  to  this  fine  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  but,  as  it  is,  from  their  total  want  of  uniformity  or  apparent 
design,  they  produce  no  continuity  or  singleness  of  effect  whatever. 
The  back-fronts  of  these  buildings,  which  look  towards  the  Park, 
though  comparatively  small  and  insignificant,  are  much  more  uniform 
and  pleasing. 

In  the  same  street  there  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  modem  archi- 
tecture, called  Whitehall — out  of  one  of  die  windows  of  which  Charles 
the  First  was  led  to  the  scafibld.  I  could  not  learn  to  what  purpose  this 
edifice  is  now  appropriated. 

Most  of  the  other  government  offices  are  situated  in  Somerset-House. 
This  is  the  only  public  building  in  Iiondon  which  can  be  said  to  have 
any  pretensions  to  the  character  of  grandeur  and  magnificence ;  tlie 
only  one  in  which  there  appears  any  evidence  of  a  comprehensive  and 
well-digested  plan ;  the  only  one  which  for  extent,  variety,  and  yet 
completeness,  is  worthy  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world.    Somerset- 
House  is  a  modem  building  of  Portland  stone.     It  is  :  'tuated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames ;  over  which  the  grand  front  looks.     This  firotit 
is  elevated  on  arches;  and  at  high  tide  it  appears  to  rise — and,  indeed, 
does  rise — out  of  the  water.     It  extends  four  hundred  feet  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.     The  arches,  which  rise  directly  fi-om  the  bed  of 
the  river,  support  a  balustraded  terrace  fifty  feet   wide ;  immediately 
behind  which  the  grand  front  rises.     This  m>nt  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  form  a  corresponding  whole  with  the  immense  sub- 
sCHictures  on  which  it  stands : — a  defect  that  is  especially  remarkable 
at  low  water,  when  the  whole  basement  is  exposed  to  view,  and,  from 
its  disproportionate  size,  gives  the  appearance  of  smallness  to  what  is 
intended  to  be  the  most  striking  part  of  the  building.     This  firont  is 
not  yet  finished  ;  but  the  architecture  of  it,  though  more  varied  in  its 
details,  corresponds  in  style  with  those  parts  which  I  shall  describe 
more  particularly.     The  north  firont,  looking  towards  the  Strand,  is 
an  elegant  and  complete  piece  of  architecture.     It  consists  of  a  base- 
ment of  nine  arches,  of  which  the  Ijiree  centre  ones  form  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  whole  building.     On  the  key-stones  of  the  arches  are 
sculptured  masks,  representing  Ocean,  and  the  eight  principal  rivers  of 
England.     On  this  basement  rises  an  elegant  Corinthian  order  of  ten 
columns,  which  support  an  entablature  and  balustrade  \  and  over  the 
three  centre  intercolumniations  is  an  attic,  ornamented  with  four  sta- 
tues, and  surmounted  by  a  sculptured  allegoric^  group.     The  arches 
of  the  basement,  and  the  intercolumniations  of  the  second  order,  are 
filled  by  Doric  windows,  with  pilasters,  pediments,  &c.     The  shafts 
of  the  Uorindiian  columns  are  not  fluted  :  a  peculiarity  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, not  authorised  by  ancient  exanq)le8.     On  passing  through  a  very 
beautifiii  vestibule,  formed  by  the  three  centre  arches  of  this  front, 
you  enter  a  fine  quadrangle,  considerably  more  than  300  feet  long  and 
200  wide,  formed  by  the  back-ftonts  of  the  two  principal  elevations 
whfch  I  have  described,  and  by  two  side-fronts  to  correspond.     The 
"Style  of  the  architecture  of  this  quadrangle,  though  varied  in  parts,  yet 
corresponds  generally  with  the  principal  fronts — excepting,  however^ 
a  dome  which  rises  over  the  south  front,  and  a  cupola  over  each  of  the 
sides  which  join  it :  These  are  small  and  insignificant  in  themselves,  and 
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thm  efieet  on  the  comjh^M  from  the  isemre  of  ike  qvajdroigle  is 
^ly  bad.  So  alio  ia  the  efifect  produced  by  the  paved  court  of  the 
({aadrangle  being  aunk  considevably  below  the  len^el  of  the  sti^eet,  and' 
of  the  firincipal  entrance. 

I  had  f<nrgotlen  to  mention  that,  iimnediaitely  on  passing  through  the 
testibule,  you  are  faced  by  a  bronae  statue  of  the  present  King.  AH 
chat  strucEk  me  concerning  this  specimen  of  the  fine  arts  was,  that  if  it 
had  never  been  produced,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  artist,  the 
person  whom  it  represents,  and  the  place  where  it  stands.* 

Upon  the  whole,  Somerset-Honse,  though  it  has  no  peculiar  claima 
to  the  character  either  of  grandeur  or  beauty,  and  though  it  does  not 
evince  genius  in  tlie  ardiitect,  is  yet  a  distinguished  ornament  to  the 
metropolk :  and,  as  a  structure  built  for,  and  exclusively  appropriated 
to  public  offices,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Europe. 

Although  this  building  has  been  erected  little  more  than  forty  years, 
tbe  sea-coal  smoke,  and  the  effects  of  this  horrible  climate  together, 
have  turned  it  entirely  black,  and  given  it  the  appearance  of  age  with** 
out  that  of  antiquity. 

That  part  of  Somerset-House  which  looks  toward  the  Strand  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  three  of  the  principal  public  Institutions  con- 
nected with  the  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  viz.  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  rest  of 
the  building  is  occupied  by  diflerent  offices,  mostly  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Finances. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  London  are  chiefly  appropriated  to 
commercial  purposes.  The  Bank  and  the  India-House  are  the  chief 
of  these.  The  Bank  is  a  structure,  tibe  style  of  which  is,  fortunately, 
quite  unique  and  indescribable — though  it  has  not  inaptly  been  likened 
to  a  huge  Mausoleum.  The  India-House  belongs  to  a  joint-stock 
Company,  who  are  allowed  by  law  certain  exclusive  privileges  in  the 
trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China.  It  is  a  fine  stone  building,  with 
a  noble  Corinthian  portico ;  and  if  it  were  situated  in  some  open  space 
where  it  could  be  seen  to  advantage,  it  would  be  as  great  an  ornament 
to  the  metropolis  as  any  other  single  building  it  contains :  but  its  front 
forms  part  of  the  side  of  a  narrow  dirty  street^  wheie  it  is  totally  lost. 
You  pass,  as  it  were,  under  it,  and  without  even  seeing  it. 

Near  to  this  part  of  the  City  there  is  a  single  column  raised  to  com- 
memorate the  great  five  which  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  Lon- 
don about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ligo.  It  is  fifty  feet  higher  than 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome;  and  is  of  stone,  with  a  sculptured 
pedestal  and  a  fluted  shaft.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  houses,  and  pro- 
duces no  good  or  grand  effect  whatever,  when  yon  are  near  it ;  but, 
in  all  the  distant  views  of  the  metropolis,  it  forms  a  very  striking  ob- 
ject, being  considerably  higher  than  any  other  structure,  except  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's.  By  the  by,  does  it  not  evince  rather  a  strange 
taste,  to  expend  an  immense  sum  in  raising  a  national  monument  to 
commemorate  a  national  calamity  ?  And  this  is  called,  too,  ftar  excel' 
knee.  The  Monument. 

London  contains  no  other  public  buildings  worth  particular  notice  on 


*  This  fltatne  was  szecutsd  by  the  elder  Bacon,  who  is  long  since  dead.— Ta. 
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their  oirn  aocoiint;  except  the  Bridges  over  the  Rirer  Thaiues.  ThcSM; 
however,  though  they  afford  little  scope  for  description,  are  fiiusr  single 
objects  of  sight  than  any  other  structures  in  London.  This  arises 
partly  from  their  immense  extent,  but  chiefly  from  the  good  taste 
which  has  been  displayed  in  the  building  of  them.  There  is  also  a  new 
one  now  erecting,  which  is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness,  and  is  still 
finer  than  either  of  the  other  three.  When  finished,  it  will  probably  be 
the  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  quite  tired  you  with  these  formal  descriptions  of 
tangible  and  visible  objecu.  But  you  know  our  agreement  extended 
to  every  thing.  But  we  will  have  done  with  them  now ;  and  I  think  I 
may  promise  you,  that  the  rest  of  our  communications  together  shall 
take  place  in  regions  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  that  of  in- 
tellect :  for  nowhere  else  do  I  ever  feel  true  freedom  or  delight ;  and 
thwefore,  nowhere  else  can  I  expect  to  receive  impressions  in  the  de- 
8criptk>ns  of  which  I  may  hope  to  convey  any  pleasure  to  you.  In  my 
next  I  shall  commence  in  the  field  of  literature. 

D.  S.  F. 


SONG — "  MEN    OP    ENGLAND." 
BY  T.  CAMPBELL. 

Men  of  £ogland !  who  inherit 
Rights  that  cost  your  Sires  their  blood ! 
Men  whose  undegenerate  spirit 
Has  been  proved  on  land  and  flood. 

By  the  foes  ye've  fought  uncounted. 
By  the  glorious  deeds  ye  've  done, 
Irophies  captured — ^breaches  mounted. 
Navies  conquePd — Kingdoms  won ! 

Yet,  remember,  England  gathers 
Hence  but  fruitless  wreaths  of  fame. 
If  the  patriotism  of  your  fathers 
Glow  not  in  your  hearts  the  same. 

What  are  monuments  of  bravery. 
Where  no  public  virtue  blooms  ? 
What  avail  in  lands  of  slavery, 
Trophied  temples,  arches,  tombs  f 

Pageants ! — Let  the  world  revere  us 
For  our  people's  rights  and  laws. 
And  the  breasts  of  civic  heroes 
Bared  in  Freedom's  holy  cause. 

Yours  are  Hampden's,  Russell's  glory, 
Sydney's  matchless  shade  is  yours. 
Martyrs  in  heroic  story. 
Worth  a  hundred  Agincourts. 

We  're  the  sons  of  Sires  that  baffled 
Crown'd  and  mitred  tyranny : — 
They  defied  the  field  and  scaffold 
For  their  birth-rights — so  will  we  ! 
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Africa  (Northern  Central)  review  of,  476. 
Ahyonwacghs,  the  Mohawk  chief,  letter 

to,  97. 
Air*  Fly  not  yet,"  496 
Albergati,  his-character,  234. 
Alficri's  Filippo  and  Schiller's  Don  Carlos, 

56 — reflections  upon,  57,  58,  59. 
Algarotti,  his  works,  174. 
All-Hallows  Eve  in  Ireland,  254 — mode  of 

enjoying,  255  to  260. 
Anacrcon,  lines  from,  300. 
Angelo  di  Costanzo,  sonnet  of,  266. 

(Michel),  his  poetry,  339. 

Angling:  with  remarks  on  I.  Walton,  491. 

Antipathies,  68. 

Apcllcs,  gallery  of,  1. 

Arabic  and  Persian  literature,  262. 

Arts,  Fme,  state  and  improvement  of,  in 

England,  17— new  buildings  in  London, 

ih,  18 — monuments,  ib.  19 — ^incongroi- 

ties  in  English  art,  20, 21. 
Aschen-puucl,  293. 
Assassin,  the  obliging,  140. 
Astrology,  on  a  la'^y  professing  her  belief 

io,  356. 

B 

Ballad  from  the  Spanish,  154. 

Beauley  Abbey,  stanzas  on  some  skulls  in, 
47. 

Bertram,  remarks  on  Shakspeare's  character 
of,  481. 

Birth-day,  the,  337. 

Boruwlaski,  Count,  his  history,  51  to  54. 

Bottle,  the  Spirit  in  the,  292. 

Brook  Green  Fair,  554. 

Brother,  the  younger,  65. 

Bull,  John,  travelling  opinions  and  propen- 
sities of,  13— errors  of  English  travellers 
in  description,  14,  15^mistakes  as  to 
French  women,  15 — French  Sunday,  ib, 

Burleigh  House,  444. 


Campaigns  of  a  Cornet,  365, 463. 
Campbell's  (T.)  Lectures  on  Poetry,  193, 

385— the  Spectre  Boat,  by,  550— songs 

by,  572, 576. 
Casanova's  Visit  to  Voltaire  and  Haller,  171, 

232. 
Catiline,  review  of,  471. 
Cclio  Magno,  sonnet  of,  246. 
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Cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise,  155-Hnonu- 

ments  in,  156, 157— funerals  in,  159. 
Chantrey,  stanzas   on    a  monument   by, 

336. 
Chess,  on  the  game  of,  m  Europe,  dunng 

the  thirteenth  century,  316, 497. 
Clairon,  (M.)  account  of,  311. 
Como,  sketch  of,  568. 
Concealment,  a  song,  348. 
Confessional,  the,  349.  No.  I.— Love,  450, 

II. 
Courtship,  modern,  71. 
Craniology  and  physiology,  121. 
Crecy,  lines  on  the  field  of,  261. 

D 
Doblado's  Letters  from  Spain,  113,  321. 
Drama,  on  the  German,  145— The  .Rob- 

bcrs,  i7?.— Cabal  and  Love,  t6.— of  Kot- 

zebue,    146  — Iffland,    147— Schiller's 

Don  Carlos,  149. 
Dublin  in  1822,  503. 
Dumesnil,  the  actor,  account  of,  311. 
Dwarfs,  49— Count  Boruwlaski,   50— hia 

history,  51,  52,  53,  54. 
£ 
Easter,  on  the  origin  and  celebration  of, 

270.  ^    ^  . 

England,  Letters  on,  by  M.  Dc.  St.  Foix, 

164.  ...      ^ 

English  architecture,  incongramet  m,  20^ 

21. 
English  landscape,  535. 
Epigram,  55. 

If 

Fables,  on  the  old,  373. 

Fair,  Brook  Green,  554. 

Farmer's  wife  and  Gascon,  the,  396. 

Festival  of  May  morning  in  Warwickshire, 

*33.  «     _^    i' 

Fight,  the,  102— journey  lo  Hungcrforci 
103,   104,  105  — the  combat  between 
Ncate  and  Hickman,  109  to  111— ad- 
ventures home,  112. 
Filicaja,  sonnets  of,  320.  , 

Fox  (Mr.),  his  introduction  to  Voltaire, 

174. 
Francisco  Rcdi,  sonnet  of,  231. 
Frederick  II.  and  Pictro  delle  Vigne,  455. 

G 

Gallery  of  Apclles,  1. 

Game  of  Chess  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 320,497. 
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Garden,  an  old  Englsh,  224— Pope  and 
Bacon's  love  of,  224,  225— a  gardener  a 
happy  man,  227. 

Garnck*s  delivery  of  a  passage  in.Sbaks- 
peare,  on,  551. 

George  II.,  Memoirs  of,  by  Lord  Walpole, 
357. 

German  drama,  on  the,  145 — popnlar  and 
traditionary  literature,  289 — the  King  of 
the  Golden  Mountain,  290 — the  Spirit 
in  the  Bottle,  292— Aschcn-puttel,  293 
— coincidences  in  songs  of  Germany  And 
England,  296. 

Going  a  journey,  on,  73. 

Goldoni,  remarks  on,  234. 

Green-room  of  the  French  theatre,  on  the, 
309— U  Kain,  310— Qairon,  311— Du- 
mesnil,  tV^.— Prcville,  Mol6,  312— Tal- 
ma, 313. 

Grimm's  Ghost,  63,  160 — Captain  Thack- 
eray, ib. — his  dress  described,  64 — Lon- 
don under  water,  160— <X)ntinucd,  285— 
the  dinner,  il\  to  287 — continued,  398 — 
carving,  399. 

Guy's  ClifF,  account  of,  537. 

H 

Hallcr,  Casanova's  visit  to  and  conversation 

witb>  171  to  173. 
H.aunch  pf  Venison,  the,  126. 
Highlands,  sute  of  religion  in,  329. 


India,  letter  from,  90. 
Ireland,  All-Hallows  Eve  in,  254. 
Italy,  Sketches  of,  267. 
Italian  Poets— M.    Angelo,    339— Pietro 
delle  Vigne,  455. 


Journey,  on  going  a,  73. 
Jalia,  lines  to,  96. 


Kemble  (John),  his  residence  near  Laa- 

sanne  described,  26. 
King  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  290. 


Landscape,  English,  535. 

Lausanne,  description  of,  25 — ^residence  of 
Kemble  at,  26. 

Lawyer  and  Chimney-sweeper,  the,  406. 

Lectures  on  Poetry,  by  T.  Campbell,  V.  p. 
II.  Greek  poetry,  193 — epic  poetry,  ib, — 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  194 — Hesiod,  ib, 
— the  Cyclic  poets,  195 — Pisander,  ib. — 
Antimachus,  196 — bad  taste  of  Hesiod, 
ib. — mock-heroic  poetry,  197 — Matron's 

description  of  an  Athenian  supper,  ib^ 

didactic  poetry,  198 — the  Gnomic  poets, 
ib.  —  Solon,  Theognis,  Phocylides,  and 

Pythagoras,  ib. — oracular  poetry,  385 

Delphic  inspiration  and  prophecies, 385, 
3fc6— Cassandra's  predictions,  387^che 


Sibylline  verses,  387— ckgiac  and  lyric 
poetry  of  Greece,  388,  389— of  the  Sco- 
tia, or  convivial  songs  of  the  Greeks,  390 
— Tcrpander,  391— Callinu8,39»-«uno- 
ture  of  the  elegy,  t^?.— translation  of  an 
elegy  of  Tyrtaeus,  392,  393— the  singing 
at  Greek  entertainmenu,  394. 

Letter  from  India,  90— to  the  Mohawk 
chief  Ahyonwaeghs,  by  T.  Campbell,  97. 

Letters  from  Spain,  by  Leucadio  Dobladc*, 
113— the  friars  and  preachers,  114,  115 
—murder  of  a  young  lady,  1 16~the  Car- 
thusians, 118— hermits,  119, 120— con- 
tinued, 321— nunneries,  322,  323  to  328. 

on  England,  by  St.  Foix,  164— ap- 
pearance of  England,  165,  166,  167— 
description  of  Brighton,  168, 169— con- 
tinued, 278  to  284— continued.  439  to 
443—573  to  576. 

from  Switzerland,  22,  200. 


Lips  and  Kissing,  on,  414 

Literature,  Arabic  and  Persian,  262 — Ger- 
man popular  and  traditionary,  289. 

London,  literary  recollections  of,  29 — asso- 
ciations  in,   30— Fleet-streety   ib. — St. 
Dunstan's,  31— Temple- bar,   32,  33— 
Strand,  33— Mr.  P.'s  visit  to,  401. 
M 

Mahomet  the  Brighton  Shampooer,  ode  to, 

533. 
March,  lines  on  the  first  of,  364. 
Martelli,  his  Alexandrines,  236. 
Martyr  of  Antioch,  review  of,  378. 
May,  428— feeling  of  the  poets  respecting 

it,  429,  430— sports  of,  431— fiesoval  of, 

in  Warwickshire,  433,  434, 435. 
Memoirs  of  George  II.  by  Lord  Walpole, 

review  of,  367. 
Milk  and  Honey,  or  the  Land  of  Promise, 

letter  III.  35— IV.  37— V.  179— VI.  243 

— VII.  245— VIII.    376— IX.  435— X. 

437. 
Milkmaid  and  Banker,  the,  395. 
Milton,  essay  on  the  sonnett  of,  238. 
Mohawk  chief,  letter  to^  by  T.  Campbell^ 

Mountain  scenery,  247  —  the  Highlands, 
248 — character  of  mountaineers,  249— 
singular  boy,  traveller  in,  250 — poem  of 
Keau,  252. 

N 

Ncate  and  Hickman,  fight  between,  at 
Hungcrford,  102. 

Nightmare,  the,  520. 

Northern  Central  Africa,  McQueen's,  re- 
view of,  476. 

O 

Old  Fables,  essay  on,  373. 
Orbe,  beautiful  scenery  near,  22,  23 — Val 
Orbe,  24. 

P 
P.  (Mr.)  his  visit  to  London,  401. 
Paris  public  buildings>  account  of  the,  83. 
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Pmage  of  the  Alps,  poetical  description 

of,  267. 
Pa^torini,  sonnet  (rom,  419. 
P^re  la  Chaise,  cemetery  of,  155. 
Pcnian  and  Arabic  literature,  on,  262. 
Physiognomy  and  Craniology,  121. 
Pilsrimages,  Modern,  No.  11.  39 — Rosaan- 
na,  ib. — Ovaca,  ib» — Mrs.  Tighc,  it. — 
III.  the  Pantheon,  217— IV.  the  Para- 
clete, 562. 
Pirate,  review  of,  188— excellencies  of  the 
author  of,  and  defects^  188, 189— analysis 
of,  190, 191. 
Place  on  Population,  review  of,  541— ob- 
servations  on,  t^. — difference  between 
Godwin  and    Malthus,  542 — tables  of  I 
Sweden,  t^.^-comparison  with  America, 
543— Franklin's  opinion,  544 — Godwin's 
scale  of  increase,  t7'. — ^false  statement  of 
Cobbet,  545 — errors  of  Booth  and  God- 
vnn,  546 — United  States  population,  547 
— British  population,  548 — English    and 
Swedish,  549— adjustment  of  labour  to 
capiul,  550. 
Plato,  republic  of,  512. 
Plum-pudding,  rdRections  upon,  88. 
Pocket-book,  lines  from  my,  199. 
Poets,  Italian  ;  Michel  Angelo,  339 — Fre- 
derick II.  and  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  455. 
Poetry.    Sonnet  to  a  friend,  12— Rome,  16 
— written  on  the  spot  where  the  earlier 
years  of  the  writer  weine  passed,  21 — to 
my  children  sleeping,  28 — Milk  and  Ho- 
ney, 35,  37 — stanzas  on  skulls  in  Beau- 
ley  Abbey  ,57 — epigram,  55— the  younger 
brother,   65— modem  courtship,  71 — ^a 
sea-side  reverie,  80— on  an  intended  re- 
moval from  a  favourite  residence,  81 — to 
Julia,  96 — the  haunch  of  venison,  126 
—the    obliging   assassin,   140 — sonnet, 
144 — ballad  from  the  Spanish,  154 — 
song,  163— Simplicity,  187— sonnet,  192 
— lectures  on,  193,  385 — Klines  written  in 
sickness,  199 — ^fragment  from  my  pocket- 
book,  ib. — Discontent,  a  sonnet,   ih, — 
sonnet  of  doevedo,  215^toalogof  wood, 
216— sonnet  from  Francisco  Redi,  231 
— sonnet,  Celio  Magno,  246 — Milk  and 
Honey  epistles,  35, 37,179, 243, 245, 376, 
435, 437 — South  American  patriots'  song, 
253— lines  written  on  the  field  of  Crecv, 
261 — sonnet  of  Angelo  di  Costanxo,  266 
— sketches  of  Italy,  267— for  the  tomb 
of  those  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  287  — 
song,  288 — to  a  lady  who  said  she  was 
unhappy,    296 — address  to  the   lady- 
bird,  ib. — from  Anacrecm,  300 — ^Time, 
from  Tasso,  308 — two  sonnet?  from  Fi- 
licaja,  320— on  hearing  an  almost  for- 
gotten song,  328 — on  a  monument  by 
Chantrey,  3136 — on  my  twentieth  birth- 
day, 338 — Concealment,  348 — on  a  lady 
professing  her  belief  in  astrology,  356— 
to  the  first  of  March,  364 — lines  to  Miss 
Tree,  384— Peter-Pindarics,  395,  517— 
the  Lawyer  and  Chimney-sweeper,  406 — 


selections  from  the  ancient  Sp«ni8b,4Q7— ' 
sonnet;  boipbardmeht  of  Genoa,  419 — 
sonnet,  449 — song,  454 — sonnet,  »^.— ' 
ditto,  469— two  sonnets,  475— love,  480 
—sonnet,  485,  490— air,  "  Fly  not  yet," 
496 — sonnet:  Pompeii,  511 — ode  to 
Mahomet,  5.33 — the  spectre  boat,  550 — 
song,  553— Venice,  568 — song,  572 — 
men  of  England,  576. 

Pope  and  Bacon,  their  love  of  gardening, 
224. 

Popular  and  traditionary  literature^  Ger- 
man, 289. 

Portrait  of  a  Septuagenary,  by  himself,  209 
— first  twenty  years  of  my  life,  211 — 
continued,  301 — from  twenty  to  forty, 
301  to  305— from  forty  to  sixty,  S05  to 
307— continued,  423---froin  sixty  to  se- 
venty, 424. 

a 

Quevedo,  sonnet  of,  215. 
R 

Religion  in  the  Highlands,  state  of,  329. 

Republic  of  Plato,  512. 

Reverie,  a  seaside,  80. 

Reviews ;  the  Pirate,  188 — Lord  Walpole's 
Memoirs  of  George  11.  357 — the  Martyr 
of  Antioch,  378— Catiline,  471— M« 
Queen's  Northern  Central  Africa,  476 — 
Place  on  Population,  541. 

S 

Scenery,  mountain,  247. 

Selections  from  ancient  Spanish  poetry, 
407. 

Septuagenary,  portrait  of,  by  himself,  209, 
301,  423. 

Shakspeare's  Bertram,  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racter of,  481 — Garrick's  delivery  of  a 
passage  in,  551. 

Sickness,  lines  written  in,  199. 

Siddons  (Mrs.),  at  Lausanne,  26. 

Silesian  travellers,  the,  274. 

Simplicity,  187. 

Sketches  of  Italy,  267— passage  of  the  Alps, 
ib, — continued,  334-^Como,  t^.  568— 
Venice,  ib,  569  to  572. 

Smith  Velant,  the,  527. 

Song,  163— South  American  patriots,  253 
— song,  288 — on  hearing  an  almost  for- 
gotten, 328 — Concealment,  348 — song^ 
454,  553— by  T.  Campbell,  572— Men  of 
England,  576. 

Sonnets:  to  a  friend,  12 — ^written  on  the 
spot  where  the  earlier  years  of  the  writer 
were  passed,  21 — to  my  children  sleep- 
ing, 28 — on  an  intended  removal  from  a 
favourite  residence,  81 — ^to  sleep,  144— > 
to  discontent,  199— of  Quevedo,  215— 
Francisco  Redi,  231— Celio  Magno,  246 
Angelo  di  Costanzo,  266— two  of  Fili- 
caja ;  on  the  death  of  Christina,  to  Italy, 
320— from  Pastorini,  4 19— 449,4.54,  469 
— two,  475, 485, 490— essay  on  Milton's, 
238. 
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Spuiish,  ballad  from  the,  154— poetry,  ic- 
lections  from,  407. 

Spirit  in  the  bottle,  the,  293. 

Spectral  etiquette,  M7, 

Specrre  boat,  the,  a  baUad,  550. 

Stanzas  on  a  monament  by  Chantrey,  336. 

Surgeon  and  Housc-patnters,  617. 

Switzerland,  letters  on  a  tour  in^  22,  200 — 
Geneva  and  Ferncy- Voltaire,  201 — M. 
Sismondi,  t^.  —  La  Bonneville,  202  — 
Mont  Blanc,  203 — Chamounix,  it. — 
valley  of  the  Arve,  t^. — the  glaciers,  205 
the  Arveiron,  206 — Mont  Blanc  from 
Chamouni,  ib. — disappoints  expectation, 
t*.— the  Mer  de  Glace,  207 — the  guides, 
208 — their  character,  ib. 


Table  Talk,  73, 127,  238— on  going  a  jour- 
ney, t^. — best  to  be  alive  on  such  occa- 
sions, 74 — reflections  on  its  effects,  78, 
79— on  greit  and  little  things,  127— ef- 
fects of,  upon  the  temper,  130 — anecdote 
re^^pccting  an  unfortunate  Italian,  136, 
137 — miscalculation  of  Napoleon  as  to 
refinement  and  barbarism,  138 — on  Mil- 
ton's sonnets,  238 — truly  his  own,  ib, — 
comparison  with  Wordsworth's,  239 — his 
state  sonnets,  240 — his  proneness  to  plea- 
sing outward  impressions,  242 — Burleigh 
House,  444 — reflections  on  revisiting,  t^. 
—The  Claudes  there,  446 — the  dream  of 
a  painter,  447 — a  Paul  Brill,  ib, — other 
pictures  there,  446 — carving  and  foliage 
of  the  rooms,i6.-— two  heads  of  Raphael's, 
ib — singular  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Exeter,  449. 

Talkers,  on,  297. 

Talma  the  actor,  313. 

Tasso,  verses  of,  on  time,  308. 

Temple,  old  Christmas  times  at  the,  10 — 
master  of  the  revels  in,  11. 

Theatre,  French,  greea-room  of,  309. 

Things,  essay  on  great  and  little,  127. 

Time,  a  chapter  on,  41 — we  know  nothing 
of  it,  42— the  great  difference  in  the  du- 
ration of  men's  lives,  43 — lawyers  among 
true  livers,  46 — metaphysicians  also,  ib. 
—verses  from  Tasso  on,  308. 

Tour  in  Switzerland,  letters  on«  22,  200. 

Tourist,  journal  of  a,  82 — public  buildings 


of  Paris,  83— Versailles,  ti.— Trunofl, 

87. 
Tours,  letters  firom,  525. 
Travellers,  the  Sileslan,  274. 
Tree,  lines  to  Miss  M.  A.,  384. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,    forty    years 

ago,  420.  6  .         /    J 

Tronchin,  his  character,  232. 
V 

Valentine  writing,  228. 

Velant  Sipith,  the,  527. 

Venice,  sketch  of,  568. 

Versailles,  account  of,  83. 

Visit  to  London,  Mr.  P.'s,  401. 

Voltaire,  Casanova's  visit  to,  and  Haller, 
171— conversations  with,  173— introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox  to,  174 — Count  Alga- 
rotti,  ib. — Alexandrine  verses,  175 — 
Ariosto,  tft.— Voltaire's  translation  of  a 
stanza  of  Ariosto,  176 — Madam  Denis, 
i7f.— recitation  of  the  Orlando,  177— its 
effect,  ib. — L'Ecossaise,  178 — continued, 
232— the  Duke  de  Villars,  232— Tron- 
chin, ib. — ^Tassoni,  il',—  convcrsatioii 
respecting  Merlin  Cocci,  233 — the  Mar- 
quis Albcrgati,  234 — Goldoni,  i»^— La 
Pucelle,  236— Martelli's  Alexandrines, 
236— dialogue  on  governments,  i^^— joke 
respecting  Haller,  237. 
W 

Walpole's  Memoirs  of  George  II.  357— 
character  of  the  work,  357— of  Geoige 
II.  358— his  Queen,  359— the  King  and 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  360— Walpole's 
character  of  himself,  361 — ^the  five  great 
men  of  hit  time,  ib. — Bubb  Dodington, 
362— Princess  Caroline,  363— her  death, 
364. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler,   remarks   on, 

Watcrioo,  lines  for  the  tomb  of  those  who 
fell  at,  287. 

Women,  141 — paradoxes  respecting  them, 
143,144.  * 

Wood,  to  a  log  of.  In  the  fire,  216. 

Worid,  the,  486. 

Y 

Year,  the  new,  181— beginning  of,  among 
different  nations,  t^.—*  calculations  of, 
182— ceremonies  observed  at,  183 — the 
wassail  bowl,  184— reflections,  185, 186. 
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